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PREFACE. 


T O every thinking person occupied with or interested in 
any branch of art, it has a great fascination to know 
how that art originated and developed, and the man¬ 
ner in which it was practised in past ages. It is not 
mere curiosity that underlies this desire, but the knowledge 
that widens and broadens our views, that brings the past 
nea.er and shows it in its relation to the present and the pro- 
able or possible future. Apart from this, we love to hear all 
v e can about the masters of our art that are past and gone, 
ose works we love and admire, and who gain in interest 
alit Sl ^ n ^ Cance ky a closer acquaintance with their person- 
^ k ' S ^ Ue a ® eet hoven symphony proclaims its own 
g an eur like a pyramid in the desert, yet we feel a desire to 
a about the man who was the creator of so grand a 
1] me i nt( an< ^ wken we have gained that knowledge the man 
is work as the work recalls the man. Both seem to 
^separably connected. 

T*L 

histo T Car ^ ^ es ^ re to -become acquainted with the past 
inform f ^ aV0ur ^ e instrument, caused me to collect what 
2nd So 1 ” 11 « C0U ^’ an ^ to as Captain Cuttle in “ Dombey 

dent’s d" : r7 hen f ° Und make a note of ” In m y stu ' 
methodi^h ° egan t0 collect man y valuable notes, not too 
historical ^ T* an ^ ed ma ybe, partly from published works, 
Wor s, essays, memoirs, etc., partly from per- 
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sonal communications by older friends or artists with whom 
I came into contact, as, for instance, the versatile Fer¬ 
dinand Hiller, with whom I was a favourite in my youth. 
After I had settled in London in the early eighties of last 
century, I became an ardent reader at the British Museum, 
and my historical researches were henceforth undertaken in 
a more systematic manner. With some enthusiasm I greeted 
the small volume of Wasielewski on the history of the violon¬ 
cello in 1889 , and placed myself into communication with 
him with a view to translating the work for an English edi¬ 
tion. On further consideration I came to the conclusion that, 
although it had the merit of being a pioneer work, yet I 
already possessed so much additional information and matter 
that the idea of a translation was abandoned, and I com¬ 
menced a more serious study of the subject myself, the out¬ 
come of which is now placed before the public. Every avail¬ 
able biographical dictionary was examined, memoirs, periodi¬ 
cals, monographs, letters, essays and the title pages of ori¬ 
ginal editions of violoncello pieces, as well as manuscript 
music, which frequently gave information about the position 
a violoncellist held at the time, or his relation to other artists 
or patrons as expressed in a dedication. Space will not per¬ 
mit of a detailed account of these sources, which are often 
referred to in the text of the book. With regard to modern 
artists, my difficulties were of the greatest. Some had died 
within recent years and dates of death were not always ascer¬ 
tainable, others had retired from the public eye and were with 
difficulty traced. To many living violoncellists of various 
nationalities forms were recently sent out asking for particu¬ 
lars of their careers. From the returns received I have been able 
to compile many biographies and tabulate much valuable in¬ 
formation which appears here for the first time. In the case of 
other living violoncellists I had to be satisfied with indirect in¬ 
formation, not, of course, always too reliable. The work, in 
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fact, was of an almost overwhelming nature, and if in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts covered over a period of more than 
thirty years there is still room for improvement and com¬ 
pletion I must ask the indulgence of those in particular who 
use this book as a source of reference. I hand it over herewith 
to all who are interested in the subject with the assurance that 
I have seriously endeavoured to examine all statements found 
in other works, as far as that was in my power. I am also 
happy to say that I have succeeded in elucidating many un¬ 
certainties, and to add a considerable number of hitherto un¬ 
known facts especially with regard to the older history of both 
the viol da gamba and of the violoncello. Several important 
illustrations have never been published before, as, for instance, 
the magnificent Gainsborough pictures, which the kindness of 
the late Mr. Charles Wertheimer and Mr. W. Cummings 
enabled me to add, likewise a number of illustrations of equal 
interest added by the kind permission of Messrs. Wm. E. Hill 
and Sons, from whom I also received much other valuable 
information, then the interesting autographs from Mr. Wm. 
eevess collection. If I cannot thank individually all who 
ave rendered their kind assistance they must forgive me as 
f eir names would fill many pages, and I should still run the 
of leaving out some of them. I hope they will accept my 
incerest thanks herewith. I cannot, however, omit to express 
y particular gratitude and indebtedness to the following, 
! ° have rendered me such vital assistance as Mr. Earclay 
^quire and Mr. Hughes-Hughes, of the Eritish Museum, Dr. 

and V * nS ^' He y er Museum; Messrs. A. Wotquenne 

Mahillon, of the Brussels Conservatoire library and 

Dr r ^ ^ U ^ en ^iersot, of the Paris Conservatoire library; 
“G • Mandlcewsk y. of Vienna; the director of the 
and^H* 1 * MuSeum ” in Niirn berg; Messrs. J. E. Matthew 
dispos 1 'Allen, who placed their unique libraries at my 
r. Koester, of the Royal Library, Berlin; Baron 
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von Marschalk, of Bamberg; Dr. Alfred Einstein, of Munich; 
Mr. Paul Pannier, of Lille; Mr. John Shedlock. Also let me 
do homage to the memory of those trusty and devoted col¬ 
laborators, who are—alas—no longer with us: Count Luigi 
Francesco Valdrighi, of Modena; Mr. Johannes Klingenberg, 
of Erunswick; and Messrs. Laurent Grillet and L. van 
Waefelghem, of Paris. 

London, April 29, 1914. 



Caricature of First Muller Quartet. By Chr. Reimers. 
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PART I. 

the violoncello from its origin to 

1800. 




THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PRECURSORS OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 


T HE violin family, to which the violoncello belongs, has 
been traced back by historians to the ravanastrori, a 
stringed instrument ascribed to Ravana (Ravanon), a 
king of Ceylon (the ancient Leuka) who lived about 
5.000 B.c. He was so great a musician, so the legend goes, that 
even Siva, the God of Darkness, was moved by his art. The 



Fig. 1. The Ravanastbon. 


in? iTj j° n ^ See S HH survives in the hands of wander- 

pos U mon ^ s * n India who play it with a bow. We 
s no proof that it was thus played in its earliest stages. 


^ THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 

Paul Stoeving, in “The Story of the Violin,” tells us that 
“the tone of this ravanastron is by no means so bad as the 

miserable outward appearance ot 
the instrument would lead one to 
suppose. It is soft, thin (a little 
muffled, as if muted), ethereal, 
suggestive, if you will, of thought 
rather than emotion . } 

Besides the ravanastron the 
Hindoos possessed the “omerti,” 
an instrument with a circular body 
not unlike a banjo, and the sarinda 
which bears a remote resemblance 
to the violin. These, the Arabian 
rebab and the mediaeval rebec 
which was the forerunner of the 
“ gigue ” or German gcigc 
fully described in Grove’s ‘ Dic¬ 
tionary of Music,” and many 
similar works easy of access, it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to deal with 

them more fully in this place. 

The latter instruments cannot 
be regarded as ancestors of the 
violin for reasons stated here¬ 
after. Although they have been 
described as such by many his¬ 
torians. A greater claim to that 
honour appertains to the crwth, a 
Celtic instrument of great anti¬ 
quity (see Fig. 2). 



Fig. 2. The Crwth. 


In its earliest stages it was played in the same way as ie 
lyre and the kythara, the strings being plucked with e 
fingers of the right hand. 
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FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE BOW. 


When, where, and to what instrument the bow was first 
applied is a matter of conjecture. There is nothing to prove 
that it was known to the ancient Greeks or Romans, nor is there 
any proof to the contrary. The earliest known illustration of 
a bow with a fixed nut is to be found in an Arabian MS. 
of the seventh century. (See Fetis, “Antoine Stradivarius,” 
page 113), and the earliest illustration of a bowed instrument 
in Europe is to be found in a translation of the psalms by 
Labeo Notker, the MS. of which belonging to the tenth century 
is preserved in the famous library of St. Gall in Switzerland. 
The illustration shows King David playing a seven-stringed 
lyre with a plectrum, surrounded by four musicians, playing 
a harp, a cithara, a dulcimer and rebec. The latter is played 
with a bow which has a handle. The first crwth played with a 
bow is depicted in a MS. of St. Martial of Limoges in the 
Royal Library, Paris. The crwth possesses the essential three 
parts of the violin: a back and a belly held together by the 
ribs, which form a separate part. In the upper part of the 
orwth we find two openings to enable the fingers of the left 
band to touch the strings. These openings thus formed a 
short neck, and it is easy to see how by cutting away part of 
the frame surrounding these openings that neck was freed 
and a primitive shape of the fiddle was reached. This was 
in all probability the fiddle of the northern races, who during 
e rst centuries of our era had extremely little knowledge of 
out ern Europe, and for that reason it appears more likely 
at one of their national instruments should be the obvious 
ve opment an< ^' * rans ^ on from the crwth, than that they 
*j u have received it from peoples with whom they would 
de ^ j 0me * n *° con ^ ac f on the farthest and rarest of their 
men^ ex P ec ^ ons - Unfortunately, we possess no docu-: 
lor CV ^ ence re S ar ding their instruments as their oldest 
north VaS . ^ 0Wn by tradition only, and the first of the 
era epics mentioning the “ fiedel ” (vedel) is the “Niebe- 



THE history of the violoncello. 
lungen-Lied” which originated towards the middle of the 

tW The h retec U and gigue or geige were instruments with a pear- 
shaped body, like the mandolin, covered by a flat sound-board. 
They had, therefore, no separate ribs like the crwth, the fiede 
and its descendants, and cannot be enumerated among 
ancestors of the violin. Their last degenerate survival wa 
Z kit, pochette or dancing master's Addle, which did no, 

survive the eighteenth century. 

The latest and most logically substantiated theory wi 
regard to the origin of the violin is that propounded by Miss 
Kathleen Schlesinger in her “ Instruments of *e Orchestt^ and 
Precursors of the Violin Family.” (London: William Reeves., 
She traces the latter back to the Egyptian Kithara as an 
instrument possessing the three constituents of the violin. 
“belly and back joined by separate ribs.” Her etymo ogi 
r1#»Hnrtion is clear and convincing, viz.: 


Egyptian: kithara. 

Assyrian: chetarah or ketharah. 

Greek: kithara. 

Roman: cithara, also called Adicula, from the Roman 
cithara is derived the Spanish guitar and guitar 
fiddle, from the Roman fidicula the 

Spanish : vihuela de Arco 

F rench: vielle or viole. 

Italian: viola, violino. 

German: fidula, hdel, figella, fythele. 

English: fiddle. 

For the deduction of the formal development from the 
cithara to the guitar fiddle Miss Schlesinger relies chiefly on 
the “Utrecht Psalter,” a MS. of the ninth century, emanating 
from the famous school of Rheims. The illustrations of this 
MS. appear to be the work of Greek artists of the Smyrna 




INDENTATION OF THE RIBS IN THE GEIGE. 
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school dating still further back. In these illustrations we 
find the cithara proper with a bar across from arm to arm, then 
the cithara in transition with rounded-off corners, and openings 
for the fingers to pluck the strings from both sides. Next we 
find a fretted neck which eventually appears considerably 
prolonged above the sound body; the ribs have a decided 
inward curve. One illustration shows the instrument held 
across the chest from left to right resting against the right 

shoulder in the same manner as some of the large viols “da 
braccio.” 


Taking into consideration the derivation of the name, as 
shown above, together with the fact that the forms of the 
^ithara fiddle in the Utrecht Psalter had their origin in the 
eek parts of Asia Minor, we may take it for granted, as 
Schlesinger points out in her book, that the guitar-fiddle 
Pioven^ale troubadours was derived from those strange 
ara forms which were introduced probably from the eastern 
countries during the Middle Ages. 

w . An ' mp ° rtant ste P in the development of the guitar fiedel 
e stronger indentation of the ribs which was absent in 

at all ieSt / orrns ’ w hich either had a flat bridge or none 
ne Xt shT m ^ C3Se ° f Virdun g’ s " grosse geige.” The 
apoearJ IT ^ mtroduction the corner blocks. They 

in Germany 7 “ ^ ^ f ° rniS ° f the flde1 ’ and ori S inated 

cession of fhe Emn ^ ^ Burgkmair ’ of the P ro ' 

onl v an i, n E Per ° r Maxi mdian (1517) a viol-fiedel shows 

Apollo statue rfifT” *! 0Ck whereas Raphael in a sketch for his 
H statue (fifteenth centunrt _ 1_ 


, ~ . -r 111 AVJ1 1113 

comer block Centur ^ shows a vi °l with only a lower 

0ut same period other instruments 
The position and shape of 

in the old ™ ° UtHneS ° f the instrU ' 

These soundh 1 * Were sorne tim < es four in number, 

fiid two in tl, / " ere a crescen t shape, two in the upper 
l0Wer P art ^ the table. Sometimes there 


S""J™* two corner b , ocks 

h Soun dholes varied 


was 
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a centre rosette like in a guitar, at other times there was a 
small rosette in the centre of the upper table and two crescent 
or “ C ” shaped soundholes near the centre bouts. The bridge 
was likewise fixed in different places, sometimes in the upper 
part and sometimes in the lower part of the table, and not 
before the position of the soundholes was finally fixed 

between the centre Bouts, did 
the bridge receive its proper 
position. Sebastien Vir- 
aung’s “ Musica getuscht und 
ausgezogen ” (music illus¬ 
trated and described), pub¬ 
lished 1511 in Basle, con¬ 
tains an illustration of the 
“ grosse geige ” (the big 
fiedel), (see Fig. 3), which 
will illustrate the above. 
The treble, alto and tenor 
geigen had five strings, all 
except the first or “discant” 
being in pairs. The bass 
geige had six strings. It 
had a centre rosette and two 
Fig. 3. The Grosse Geige from Vir- “Cs” in the upper table, no 
dung (the Big 1'iedel). bridge at all, and the strings 

were fixed to a bar glued to the lower table as on the lute and 
guitar. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century the name viol 
was generally applied to this instrument. It was first used 
by the troubadours who called it viul from the Latin form 
“fidula.” The French altered the word to “viole.” Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century the viol appeared in its per¬ 
fect form which it retained with but slight alterations during 
the following centuries. Those who wish to acquaint them- 
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selves more closely with the history of the earlier forms will 
find a more detailed account in “The Revival of the Viols” 
by E. van der Straeten ” (The Strad Library). 

The grosse geigen (as well as the kleine geigen with four 
strings) were built in sets of four representing the four voices: 
discantus, altus, tenor and bassus. Their tuning is given in 
the “Musica Getuscht” as: 

i 



Bassus 

Tenor and Altns 

Discantus 


I ® l 

11 



—— /k-- — Q - 

-u-1 

--L 

- 1 

t=p o 11 


Fig. 5. Tue Tuning of the Grosse Geigen. 


As there was no fixed pitch in those days the way to tune 
these instruments—according to Agricola’s instructions in his 
“Musica Instrumentalis” (1529)—was to pull up the first 
string of the discantus as high as it was possible without fear 
of its breaking. The note which the open string would then 
produce represented the treble C and from this the other 
strings on all four instruments were tuned. The grosse geigen 
were suspended from the left shoulder as described in Hans 
Judenkiinig’s “Ain schone kunstliche Unterweisung” (nice 
and scientific instructions), published in Vienna, 1523 (see 

Fig • 4 )- 




CHAPTER II. 

THE VIOL DA GAMBA. 


T OW ARDS the end of the fifteenth century the lute had 
become the principal instrument for the accompani- 
nient of the voice as well as for the playing of airs 
and dance tunes. In Gentile Bellini’s picture of the 
procession in the Place of St. Marc’s, Venice, in 1491, a body 
ists and violists accompanies the singing of the clergy. 

cnc Cn ^ mUS ^ C aS a higher art had not yet come into exist- 
, , ^ Gr *he improvisations of a few great organists 
Ven t' ac ^ evem ents of the Italian, and more particularly, 
am a ^ ten ^ Sts arnon g whom Marco d’Aquila, about 1500, 
best ‘ wUro P ean fame. The lute was considered the 
more * n ” nent su * te( * for the use of a gentleman, and 
to anv 100 WaS t0 * ts tec h n i ca ^ development than 

fod that \ h mS ^ rUmen ^ ^ cann °t surprise us, therefore, to 
brinpinrr f Cn V *°^ ^ e ^ an t0 assume a more perfect shape 
Wetness * tS qualities in sustained notes of 

and more P 0wer > musicians turned their attention more 
lutenists th * ^ mstrument - Being for the greater part 
°{the viol ^ u atUrally conce ‘ vec f ^ le idea to arrange the neck 
s j r ‘ 6 same ma uner as that of the lute providing it 
§ s like the latter instrument, and the neck with 


with 


six 
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seven “ frets ” of gut string marking the position of the semi¬ 
tones. Martin Agricola in his “ Musica instrumental^ teutsch ” 
(1532), advocates the use of these frets in the following rhyme: 

ldcch sag ich dir zu dissen Stunden das es ohn bund ist schwer zu 
fassen darumb ioltu das nicht farn lassen. 

(I tell you now that without frets it is difficult to play upon (literally 
“to grip’’), therefore thou shalt not let them go (leave them off).) 

In 1495 the Countess Isabella of Mantua sent her lutenist, 
Gio. Angelo Testagrossa, to Brescia to examine some viols 
which she had ordered from the famous Giovanni Kerlino 
(Hans Gerle or Kerl ? apparently of German origin). Another 
lutenist, Hans Gerle, of Nuremberg, published the first book 
of pieces for the viols which was then still a new instrument. 
The title was: 

Musica Teusch 

Auf die Instrument Der grossen und kleinen Gey gen/ 
Auch Lautten/ 

Welcher massen die mit grundt und art jrer Composicion 
aus dem gesang in die Tablatur zu ordnen und zu setzen ist 
(sampt verborgener applicacion und kunst). 

Darynen e:n liebhaber un anfenger beriirter Instrument so 
dar zu lust und neygung tregt/ on ein sonderliche Meister 
mensiirlich Durch tegliche iibung leichtlich begreiffen und 
lernen mag/ vormals im Truck nye und ytzo durch Hans Gerle 
Lutinist zu Nurenberg ausgangen. 

1532 . 

(Musica German—for the instruments of the big and small 
geigen (see Figs. 3,3 and 8), also lutes, in which way it has to be 
arranged on the manner and basis of their composition from the 
vocal music (the cantus) into the tablature (together with the 
hidden application and art), wherein any amateur and 
beginner of those instruments, if he feels thus inclined, may 
learn and understand easily, without a special master, by daily 




THE FIRST VIOL MAKERS. 1 I 


practice. Never published in print before and now issued by 
Hans Gerle, lutenist at Nuremberg, 1532.) 

A second edition appeared in 1537 and a third in 1546. 
Dr. Alfred Einstein gives a list of the contents in his essay, 
“Zur deutschen Literatur fur Viola da Gamba im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert” (Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hartel), and points out 
that Gerle has in this work already covered the whole ground 
of elementary forms which went to the building up of instru¬ 
mental music, showing a remarkably keen sense in his tran¬ 
scriptions for that which is suited to the nature of the instru¬ 
ments. There is a dance tune, “Die Gugel,” of the jig kind, 
a canon ^presenting the polyphone form corresponding to 
the motet and ricercar, and twenty-eight transcriptions of songs 
bv various German and French composers. In the selection of 
these songs Gerle again shows his natural feeling for that 
hich is essentially vocal and that which is essentially in- 
rumental, the symmetrical construction of periods, contrac- 
of notes repeated in the vocal form only on account of the 
Uor s, figuration of cadences, etc. 


the first viol makers. 

Th £ 

post > St V1 °^ ma ^ er w h° se name has been handed down to 
Ther ^ WaS ^ enr ^ aux Vieles, who lived in Paris about 1292. 
in 1207 S u S0 1 tr y m P et ma -ker in Paris whose name appears 
"ere one ^ ^ sco ^ U seems not improbable that they 

should c n Same P erson - an d if that were the case we 
na rae h conc ^ us i ori bhat the first viol maker whose 

( 1 ’Escof) a Cen P reservec i bo this day was a Scotchman 
^ a nvaelbe , n0t ^ er v * 0 ^ ma ker of that period was Ludwig 
’ 1 - 94 - 1312 , who lived at Vaclbeck in Flanders, 
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from which place he took his name. He made rebecs 
fidels like the above, for the viol forms did not appear bef. 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. Vanvaelbeck 
also credited with the invention of the organ peda . 

Giovanni Kerliho was the ** W 

known to have made real “viols. According ™ 
researches he was of German origin, born in the Italian yro^ 
in ., 9 t. From .4.0 till .437 he is satd to have lived m 
Erescia, whence he migrated to lower Brittany. 
remained until .446 when he returned to Bresca. In «oto 
set out once more for Brittany where he died in the fo low g , 
year, .45. (according to the memoirs of an old mstrmen : 
maker communicated by Count Luigi Francesco Vo><lngK : 

De Laborde in his “ Essay sur la Musique (i;8o), 
a violin labelled “Joan Kerlino, 1449 -” . ’ 

Fetis relates that he saw that instrument in 1804 wh 
was in the possession of Koliker, a Paris luthier, I pro 
to be an instrument of the older viol form which had been 
provided with a new neck and strung as a violin. 

The greatest viol maker of the fifteenth century after Ker¬ 
lino was Pietro Dardelli, a monk of the Franciscan or 
who lived in a monastery at Mantua in 1497 - He «as °ne o 
the first to make viols of ebony and ivory inlaid with g 
and silver and ornamented with the most beautiful miniatures 
Some of the instruments which he produced simp y or 
love of art, form the most precious gems in Italian museums 

and private collections. n 

Following upon Dardelli, almost all the great 
“ liutarii ” of the sixteenth and seventeenth century ma e V 
to wit, Gasparo da Salo, Ciciliano, Grancmo, Coma, us ® e 
Cattenaro, Storicni, etc. Fetis speaks of a gamba w 
had seen, and tells us that it was made in 1693 ^y c 
Saluzzo, a pupil of Gioffredo Cappa, and that at one t 
belonged to Marin Marais, the famous French bass viol player. 


! uAii 


he far. 
rest? 2 

r,vr— 

if 

E.t.’ir.i.l' 





GASPARO DUIFFOPRUGCAR. 13 

The most remarkable viol maker of the early sixteenth cen¬ 
tury was Gasparo Duiffoprugcar, whose biography was 
steeped in mystery until Dr. Henry Coutagne, of Lyons, pro¬ 
duced documentary evidence which places many essential 
points beyond doubt. He discredits all the stories which 
appear in earlier biographical dictionaries, etc., that “ Duiffo¬ 
prugcar came from the Italian Tyrols, settled in Brescia, 
thence removed to Bologna, and was in 1515 induced to follow 
Francis I to Pans, afterwards settling in Lyons where he died.” 

Coutagne points out that the beautiful portrait designed 
and engraved by the celebrated Pierre Woeriot, of Lyons, in 
1562 (see Plate I), gives the age of Duiffoprugcar as forty- 
g t e also tells us that in a letter of naturalisation made 
out m January, 1559, he is described as “Caspar Dieffen- 
ruger a eman, faiseur de lutz, natif de Fressin, Ville 

T tv™ r Allmai g ne ” Th e natural deduction from these 
arts is therefor that Duiffoprugcar (Duiffopruckar) or rather 

man fn the name would appear in its original Ger- 

town iW W f S m Fre * s ’ n &’ a small but important Bavarian 
m .L b,Sh ° P) ' ab ° Ul tWnt >' f™» Munich, in 

century” ** Ly °” S ' somewhere about the middle of 

^ re /f ng the lheor > r ° f 

all y as regards V Y ***' * That hlS workma nship, especi- 
W of his time . Sh0WS "° influence of the Italian 

burg and at ^ mercka nts of Nuremberg, Augs- 

strongly ren " tr ! e Cen,res of Southern Germany were 

" r M™brucke*? d , f th ? Ly ° nS Fa ‘ r ' and the name 

was Kaspar T' ff u * ^ ° f Duiffo P ru g ca r (whose real name 

hol ds, therefore'th^r^ 0, appearS am ° ng them ‘ Cou tagne 
whicb appears 1 C fr ° m Freisin g straight to Lyons, 
stories concerni u $ nabura ^ station of all the mysterious 
b y Woeriot ^ From tke finely-engraven portrait 

2 * We learn not only the date of Duiffoprug- 
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ca ,s birth but aJso ^t he 

T -“ “it: »r-2" 

master’s portrait, including one blance to the modern 

^f^^r^hua — m ,e 

' tS r:“B«car wem 

perfect proportions, symmetry o o ^ world . w ide reputa- 
genius in their decorative treatment The «; "*‘ alled in ,o 
tion which he acquired even d “™^ e ^t”vuillaume,of 

existence many imitators; the mos n decorated in 

Paris, who made violins which he P^™ outagne) . and 

the style of Duiffoprugcar s ms rum y Duiffoprugcar was 
which passed until recently as proofs that Duittopr g 

the first maker of the violin proper. storia ns. The 

That fact h a s been ref uted by later exper w . lhdmj 

author has, however, been assured y ^ father’s old 

that an instrument discovered in a g ar ^ the olden times 

mansion in Geisenheim on the me (w genuine 

belonged to the Elector of Mayence oil 
Tieffenbrucker violin. He described it as a b^ed o 
ment dated 1505. When restored it 

beautiful instrument with a tone as SWC Coutagne ’s dis- 

The date speaks againstits genuineness birth 

coveries, published in 1893, the date o ^ the ear i y 

was fixed by Rochefort and others at l/ &>' Alt hough 

dates of the forgeries by Vuillaume an o • wofd 

there is no proof of any violin in the ^ century, 

having been made before the midd e o r ma de a 

there is as little proof to show that Duiffoprugcar 
violm even though he may not have been t e r ’ ade 

to the year of his death, and by that time violins were b ^ 
by both Andreas Amati and Gasparo da Sa o, an 
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disposes for once and all of statements crediting either Marin 
Marais or Sainte-Colombe with the introduction of the seventh 
(bass) string which have found their way into almost every 
musical dictionary.* Jean Rousseau in his “Traits de la 
Viole” (Paris, 1687), says that Sainte-Colombe introduced the 
seventh string about 1675 at the same time that he introduced 
the use of strings spun with silver wire for the three lower 
strings. The latter statement deserves more credence than the 
former, which we have seen from the above facts to be dis¬ 
tinctly incorrect. It appears certain that during the first half 
of the sixteenth century no spun strings were used on either 
viols or lutes. Laurent Grillet in his “Ancetres du Violon” 
reproduces a print dated “ 1675,” showing a gentleman play¬ 
ing a viol da gamba which, judging from the manner in which 
the strings are fixed to the tailpiece, had three spun strings. 
This inference is drawn from the fact that gut strings were 
fixed with a loop (as on the lute) while the spun strings were 
simply knotted at the back of the tailpiece. 

Another authentic viol da gamba by Duiffoprugcar is pre¬ 
served in the Donaldson collection at the Royal College of 
Music. It is a six-stringed instrument of small dimensions, 
the length of body being only sixty-five millimetres, which 
circumstance led Laurent Grillet to the supposition that it was 
either a lady’s instrument or a tenor viol da gamba. The 
length of the neck which makes the stops identical with that 
of a bass viol speaks against that theory, although the neck 
may have been lengthened at a later period. The instrument 
which is of elegant proportions has only the upper corner, and 
lozenge-shaped soundholes. The back is covered with most 
beautiful designs in marquetry surrounding the figures of an 


* Even the learned and critical Ruhlmann has fallen into the trap, 
mentioning Marin Marais as the author of the seventh string.— 
“Geschichte der Bogeninstr,” page 228. 
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evangelist and an angel. The pegbox is surmounted by the 
characteristic horse’s head which recurs in several viols by this 
master as does also his devi. > : 

Viva fui in sylvis; fui dura occisa securi. 

Dum vixi, tacui; niortua dulce cano. 
bile living my home was in the forest; the cruel axe felled me. 

Alive I was mute, dead I sing sweetly. 

This as well as the figure of a salamander, appearing on the 
neck of some of his instruments have served to deceive the 
unwary in the numerous forgeries mentioned before. 

The salamander was pointed out as proving Duiffoprugcar’s 
connection with the court of Francis I—who was supposed to 
ha\e brought him to Paris from Bologna—the salamander, 
however, was an emblem of the house of Valois, and did not 
belong exclusively to Francis I. Vidal in his “Les Instru¬ 
ments a Archet, gives an illustration of another authentic 
p°l da gamba b y Duiffoprugcar with a design attributed to 
accio Dardinelli, and known as the “ old man in a baby’s 

was en graved by Agostino Veneziano and pub- 
ed between 1520-30. This instrument, which is a very fine 
specimen of Duiffoprugcar’s art belonged in 1876 to Mr. Louis 
- rS * v *°^ n ” preserved in the Paris Museum, 

th h ^ aS a ^° Wer ^ es ^ n w ith the picture of a cock inlaid in 
alte d* * ^ a sma ^ v i°l which has been cut down and 
m There are other instruments mentioned by the same 

1 ' ^ S ° me are no ^ au ^bentic, while the present where¬ 

in s 0 others is entirely unknown. 

maker ^ ^ b ^ een ^h and sixteenth centuries German viol 
the t a Wor ld-wide reputation, particularly those of 

been h ^ urem b er S- One of the first whose names have 
'^lbre ht tv ^° Wn *° us was Hans Frey, the father-in-law of 
Wh ° worl <ecl about 1440. From his family 
and vi ] an °^ er Hans Frei who was a noted maker of lutes 
a t Bologna about 1597. This Frei is mentioned in 
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Evelyn’s “Diary” in 1645, where, after eulogising the cheese 
and sausages of Bologna, he refers to the famous old lute 
makers of that city, and the extraordinary prices paid for 
their instruments. Mentioning Hans Frei, he says that the 
workmen were chiefly Germans. A viol by Conrad Muller, of 
Nuremberg, dated 1520, is, according to Riihlmann, preserved 
in the Royal Museum at Copenhagen. Hans Gerle has been 
mentioned as the author of “Musica teutsch auf die Instru- 
mente der grossen und kleinen Geigen” (music in German for 
the big and small fiddles—meaning instructions for these in¬ 
struments in the German language). The first edition of this 
book appeared in 1532, the second in 1537, and a third edition 
in 1546. In the book we find the first elements of a tutor for 
viols. His “geygen” still retained the number of five strings 
as we found them in Virdung, Agricola and Luscinius, with 
this difference, that whereas the older instruments were sus¬ 
pended from the shoulder as we have seen in Fig. 5 > Hans 
Gerle gives precise instructions to hold the “geygen” between 
the knees* They were, therefore, viol da gambas in the strict 
sense of the word, “gamba” being the Italian for leg. Their 
compass and tuning corresponded with that of the later viols, 
with the exception of the arrangement of the intervals (the 
third appearing nearer the bass), and the additional higher 
fourth which was added by increasing the number of strings 
from five to six. The lower compass was preferred in the 
olden times, though the difficulty of producing strings that 
would stand the strain of a higher tuning may have been an 
additional reason. Gerle’s tuning was : 


Bass 

3§h -•=—;i 

Tenor and Alto 

I-f 

Discant 

=n 

0 - II 

rr 

=;| 



Fio. 7. The Tuning of a Gerle’s Geygen. 


Hence the German name “Kniegeige.” 
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Hans Gerle’s instruments remind 
one in their outward shape still of the 
old “ guitar-fiedel ” as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration. 

They had only five strings, although 
six-stringed viols existed already in 
Italy. They are mentioned in Lan- 
franco’s “Scintille,” published in 1533, 
and their tuning was already the stan¬ 
dard viol da gamba tuning, viz.: bass 
—D, G, C, E, A, D'; tenor and alto— 

A. D, G, B, E', A'; treble—D, 

G,C', E',A',D". 

These six-stringed viols were, how¬ 
ever, not in general use at that time, for 
Ganassi del Fontego’s “ Fontegara,” 

■536. shows on the title page only five¬ 
stringed viols, and such appear also on 
the same author’s ‘‘Regola Rubertina,” j 
published in 1542, at Venice. Both 
title-pages are reproduced in E. vander 
Straeten’s “The Revival of the Viols” 
trad Library). The second edition Fig. 8. A Geige by 
the “ Regda Rubertina ” appeared in HanS Geri - e - 
543 > and may be looked upon as the first instruction book 

tri* 4.L . 
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for the 


six-stringed viol da gamba in four sizes, tuned as 


3 ‘ ea dy Ascribed by Lanfranco : 


Tenor and Alto 


Soprano 


G ^ HE op a Six-stringed Viol da Gamba. 

The h I- 

00 contains a number of exercises which are printed 
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in ordinary staff notation but without bar-lines; some of these 
xn ordina y , t dy G f pure intonation. The 

exercises were intended for the study P written in 

SEurrar-i 

the instrument makers of Italy, Germany, France, and g • 
which acquired great fame for ,ts v.o s as we sha see 

Pratorius in his “Organographia, 1620, gives 

tion of the four sires of the viol da gamba, Figs. 10, , 

The 3 art of playing on the viol da gamba 
4 in improvisation which left its traces in P 

down to *he end of the seventeenth century. The art ^ 

“diminution” (splitting up larger values o no e . hels _ etc .) 

ones, say semibreves first into minims, t en in o j int0 

was practised in Italy about this time, and was mtrod . ^d ^ 
England towards the middle of the sixteent cen ury 
Ferrabosco. The viol itself, however, was no 

Ferraboscoashasbeenoftenstated. It existe a r ^ 

VIII’s band, where we find several Italian vl0 ‘, p ay , • „ 

England the art of viol da gamba or bass ™ P> 
attained such heights that English players became 
of French and German gambists. The viol da gamba apa 
from becoming the principal solo instrument, g ra dual y P 
seded the lute as instrument for accompanying e - 
especially the recitative where the player had to comp e 
harmonies of the figured basses by arpeggios or 
chords according to individual taste and ability. 

The tablature, this “simplified” system of notation, w ^ 
indicated frets on six lines representing the strings o 
strument instead of marking actual notes on a five- ine s ^ 
had already been held up to ridicule by Martin Agrico ^ 
his “ Musica Instrumentalis deutsch ” in 1528. It disappe a 





Pi 

Ba 8 Tar da. ) ’ f!g. iV?5\ F t°: 12 Vl0LN DA Gamba. Fig. 13 (4), Viol 
0F Pbatobics’s <’< q^ UANI8CHE Lyra de Br acio. Fbom Plate XX 
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the Continent early in the seventeenth century, but in England 
the tablature was used for the lyra (leero) viol as long as that 
instrument was used, viz.: the end of the seventeenth century. 
The most important work dealing with divisions or diminu¬ 
tions was Christopher Simpson’s “Division-Vio!,’ published 
in 1659, which is described on page 4 /; it contains all the 
elements of the more elaborate passage-work of the later 
composers. 

In France De Caix d’Hervelois and Marin Marais chiefly 
employed the dance forms with terse rhythms and graceful, 
and very often charming, melodies. Now and again they 
bring a ciacconna, but De Caix never launches out into larger 
forms as Marais sometimes does; without, however, approach¬ 
ing the breadth and grandeur which we find in August 
Kiihnel’s sonatas, or even in some movements by Joh. Schenck in 
his “Scherzi Musicali,” as well as in “L’Echo du Danube.” 

Forquerai shows a formal advance upon his earlier com¬ 
patriots, but although his music is full of life and spirit, and 
not without some of the graceful charm of the older masters it 
does not attain the mastery of form as well as instrumental 
technique which is apparent in the above-named German 
masters, not to mention J. S. Bach who stands so mountain 
high above all. When the orchestra began to develop, and 
instruments were harmoniously contrasted according to their 
technical qualities as well as tone colour, it was found that 
the tone of the viol da gamba was not sufficiently powerful to 
serve as bass to a body of violins, flutes, oboes and sometimes 
clarinets. In chamber music likewise a new era had begun 
and the style of the composers of the eighteenth century was 
no longer favourable to the character and capabilities of the 
viol da gamba; with the result that it had to cede its place to 
the violoncello which took over the heritage of its relative as 
we shall see in the next chapter. 
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In Italy the viol da gamba began to be neglected as soon as 
the violin made its appearance, about the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, and about the same time its chief cultivation 
was—mainly through Ferrabosco—transplanted to England, 
where it soon became a favourite and found its foremost 
representative makers and players. From here it went over 
to France and in the two countries it remained in favour to a 
later period than in most other countries. 

About 1600 the acoustic principle of sympathetic strings was 
investigated by English scientists (see Bacon’s “Natural His¬ 
tory,” 1620) with the result that Farrant, a musician in King 
Charles I’s band, applied them to the viol. A Duke of Somer¬ 
set is mentioned by Kircher (“Musurgia”) as the inventor of a 
stringed instrument with sympathetic strings. The “ bass viol 
damore” and “lyra viol d’amore,” as these instruments were 
called, were, however, not long lived on account of the com- ^ 
plicated mechanism, and the difficulty to keep so many strings 
in tune. One instrument, however, of the bass viol kind re¬ 
tained them in a modified way, and that was 


“THE I3ARYTON.” 


whil ^ ° r SCVen ^gs running over the fingerboard, 
ret' 6 r ° m to twent y. and more, sympathetic strings 
rat , mg ,° n L a lower bridge—by the side of the ordinary but 
w bridge. These strings, which were of steel or brass, 

neck ^ ^ u S ^ C ^ s * de * n tbe hollow back of a very wide 
thus s WCre ^ uc ^ et ^ by the thumb of the left hand, 

lefth a ^ aSS *° melod y Played by the fingers of 

b>w Tb 3n ° ° n ^ str * n 2 s> w hich were sounded with the 
6 seve n-stringed instrument was tuned : 
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no,. 15. The Tuning of a Seven-Stringed Bartton. 

and the lowest sympathetic string wasS=- A beautiful 

specimen by Joachim Tielke, of Hamburg. 1686, and richly 

inlaid with ivory, is in the South Kensington - “ C “ n ' r 

The baryton never had many votaries except in Germany 
especially in Austria, where it was cultivated from the 
pit of the seventeenth to the latter part of the 
century. It was essentially a chamber instrument of a so 
and pleasing tone which offered the advantage of being aMe 
to play melody and accompaniment on one instrumen , 
would not permit of technical display. The Austrian 
peror Francis and Prince Esterhazy were both executan s 
the baryton, and at their request Haydn wrote one hundr 
and sixty-three pieces for the instrument, which part y pens 
in a hre which destroyed the Schloss. Eisen containing 
Prince’s library, in 1774. The library of the Gese sc 
der Musikfreunde ” is in the possession of some of these piece 
which escaped destruction, and (Mr. Victor Mahillon. ui his 
catalogue of the museum of the Brussels Conservatoire, te 
us on the authority of Mr. Mandycewski, the librarian o 
above society) were to be published shortly (this was in i 93 > 
the author is unaware if they have appeared). He gives 
following list thereof: 


I Duo, in G, for two barytons. 

7 Divertissements, in C major, for baryton, alto and bass. 

3 6 D „ „ » 

1 „ D minor „ »> ” 

2 „ F major „ •» ” 
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24 Divertissements, in G major, for baryton, a!to and bass. 

^ »» ^ » »> 9? »> 

2 .. D minor „ „ „ 

I A 

11 ^ » ») )* )) 

Haydn wrote also a cantata on the death of Frederic the Great 
commencing with the words: 


Er ist nicht mehr, 

Ton’ trauernd Baryton ! 

(He is no more, sound mournful baryton !) 


The Lyra Tedescha ” mentioned as the favourite instrument 
of the King of Naples, who, on his visit to Vienna in 1790, 
ordered Haydn to write him some pieces for the instrument, 
is the same as the baryton, the former being the Italian name. 

The principal virtuosos were: August Kiihnel, Marc Antonio 
Eorti, Anton Lidl, Sebastian Ludwig Friedel and Karl Franz 
(biographical notices under "German Viol Players”). 

The viola bastarda was a viol da gamba slightly smaller 

an the bass viol, and sometimes provided with sympathetic 
strings (see Fig. ij). 


THE LYRA. 


in tb C WCre ^ ree kinds of lyras: the lyra da braccio, played 
lvra .j Daanner ^e shoulder viol (see Fig. 14.) and the bass 
viol n n i )er ^ etto ’ arce Violyra), corresponding to the bass 
account an< ^ nec k are considerably larger on 

"someh e S rea t number of strings. “For,” as Pratorius says, 

tional t ^ tWC / Ve str i n S s > some fourteen; some also an addi- 
They w ° rUnn * n f» Reside the neck, which makes sixteen strings.” 
used for the playing of madrigals, etc., as well as 
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in dramatic (operatic) and church music. The third kind 
stood between the two and had nine strings running over the 
fingerboard and two bourdons. They were chiefly used during 
the early part of the seventeenth century, but the very facility 
they offered for playing chords was detrimental in the playing 
of single parts. They never seem to have called forth 
any particular literature, nor do we possess the name of any 
great virtuosos on the lyra. (For further details see “The Re¬ 
vival of the Viols,” by E. van der Straeten.) 


THE ARPEGGIONE 


May be regarded as the latest instrument of the viol type. 
It was also called guitar-violoncello, and was constructed by 
G. Staufer, of Vienna, in 1823. It had six strings tuned: 





rz - 

-m* - 

rj —“- 

-^5- 

-o- 

— 


•<s> 


1 '10. 16 . The Tuning of the Arpeggione, also called the 
Guitar-Violoncello. 

Schubert composed a sonata (posthumous) for this instru¬ 
ment, and Vincent Schuster wrote a tutor. The instrument has 
since completely disappeared. 


THE VIOLA POMPOSA. 


The nature of this instrument has been shrouded in mystery 
hitherto. Riih!mann has but imperfect knowledge of it and 
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even the painstaking Laurent Grillet has but hazy notions 
about it, and deliberately tells us that Bach, “ in his numerous 
works has not left us anything for the viola pomposa.” To 
M. Paul de Wit, of Leipzig, belongs the credit of bringing 
light into the History of this instrument, of which he succeeded 
in securing no less than three specimens, which are now in the 
museum of the Cologne Conservatoire. 

According to tradition, J. S. Bach is credited with the idea 
of constructing this instrument to facilitate the playing of 
quick passages on the violoncello which went beyond the neck 
positions, and consequently beyond the technique of his aver¬ 
age orchestral players. To obviate this he added another 
string a fifth above the A string, at the same time he reduced 
the size to about seventy-eight to eighty centimetres. 

Several historians assert that the instrument was tuned like 
the violoncello with the addition of the higher fifth, and that 
it was also held in the same manner as the latter, viz., between 
the knees, although the size was reduced to that of a large 
viol damore (one by Parti, 1764, in the Brussels Conservatoire 
Museum is 78.5 centimetres long), and the one and only artist 
who treated the instrument in virtuoso fashion was Johann 
Georg Pisendel, a famous violinist in Dresden. Whichever 
way it may have been held the instrument was not tuned like 
1 e violoncello but like the viola, viz.: 



Fio, 17 . The Tuning of the Viola Pomposa. 

wh^h ^ e * tSC ^ r ^ t Instrumentenbau,” October 11, 1906, 
loh c ° nta * ns an illustration of a viola pomposa by 
asse* 111 ri$tian ^°^ mann ’ Leipzig, gives the total length 
j cen timetres. In a letter to the author Mr. Paul 

1 gives the dimensions as follows : 
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Total length—800 mm. 
Largest width—270 mm. 
Height of ribs —75 mm. 


The additional two centimetres m the length of th * 
ment constitutes, of course, a distinct increase in the difficulty 

of handling it. . , Mr 

The dimensions tally exactly with those give y • 

Mahillon for an instrument formerly in the collection • an 
J. Mahillon, but now in the Museum of the Brussels Conserva¬ 
toire. The label of that instrument runs : 

Joh. Christian Hoffmann, Konigl, Poln, un ur , 

Hoff Instrument und Lautenmacher in Leipzig, 1720. 

An inventory taken in 1773 of the instruments in t e or 
tra of the Prince of Anhalt Cothen, of whic ac 
conductor from 1717 to 1723, enumerates under No. 20: 
Violon Cello Piculo mit 5 Seiten von J. C. Hoffmann, i /3 > 
and No. 21: “Ein Violon Cello Piculo mit 4 Seiten von J. n- 
Ruppert, 1724.” The latter was evidently nothing else bu 
large viola used to reinforce the violoncellos in florid p S 
That it was not intended for viola work is evident rom e 
name and the fact that three violas form the Nos. 17> lb > !* 
TVip "Hoffmann?; were a family of instrument makers w ic 


for several generations enjoyed a high reputation. 

Bach’s compositions for the viola pomposa comprise a 
Suite in D, better known as No. 6 of the solo suites for vio 0 
cello, the obbligato to “My Faithful Heart, as well as 
number of obbligato and other parts in his cantatas, etc. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE VIOL DA GAMBA IN ITALY. 


A S we ha\e mentioned already the reign of the viols was 
but of short duration in Italy, and ceased altogethei 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century 

. f , , a th0Ugh here and there it might still be found down 
o the beginning of the eighteenth century. During the six¬ 
th" century things were different. Italy produced some of 

onvm n mStrUmentS in the WOrld Girolamo Brensio (Hier- 
fifteentl rensius ) worked in Bologna towards the end of the 

of the and a V101 ° f his make was in the possession 

Ws wonde f ^ e0rge Hart ’ in London - Pietro Dardellimade 
silver and* " lnStruments irdaid wit h ebony, ivory, gold, 
worked in r PrCCl0US St ° neS ’ ab ° Ut I5 ° a Giovanni Busseto 

mentions w ^ I54 ° and I58a CoUnt Valdri S hi 

to Germanv • V1 ° S y Autentico del Fontico which were sent 

Ve “«toCelL m 1541 £ Giovanni CeIlini > the father of Ben- 
claims, lived in fT ° ^ greatest artl sts that Italy proudly 
centurv and r ° renCe at the comme ncement of the sixteenth 
concerning him nVe " Ut ° ted s us many amusing little anecdotes 
contents as well ^ autobl °g ra Pby, which, by reason of its 
books; in f ar *. p ^ S ^ y ^ e ' ^ 0rms one of the most fascinating 
it into the C* ^ ^ thought it worth his while to translate 
rman anguage. He (Benvenuto) tells us how 
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Ms f a ther to Sing 

he did not succeed in '“ b “' ng artist « ho mad e all sorts 
The father was a remarkably woo den pipes,” clam- 

a „d Benvenuto’s mother he began to of 

means of his flute. And, garni g . induced by them to 
the pipers of Lorenzo di Medici, he was indue.id b,- ^ 

join their band. The duke and his son Pietro,^ ^ ^ 
talents, and were favourably inclined [ him Although 

neglected his higher vocation, and ice it ha d the 

Giovanni regarded this as an act o grea ^ Iq i52 8 

desired effect, as it again restored him tQ the 

he, and several members of his farm y, is known, 

plague. About the following viol makers Y workmanship 
except that here and there a specimen of 07 _e i; 

“/be met with. They are Lanci.otto, of Moden + 

Pietro Zamuri, Erescia, 1509; Sebastian co , ^ 

name seems to indicate that he was of Scottish ex r ; 
is an the more probable as the French court ma ^ 
Scotch bodyguard, which drew a great many of the 
men to France to seek their fortune. Ventura Lmarolo wor ^ 

in Venice about 1514-20; one of his g alnb “ s or in0 

the collection of Count Valdrighi at ° en ^l . abou t 
Zanetto, Brescia, about 1530; Morglato Morelia, 

1550; Johannes Marcus, 1540-80; Mariam, i$ 7 °> da 

1533; and Testator il Vecchio, a contemporary o 
Salo. He was one of the first to reduce the size an . 
the shape of viols, calling them violini. Andreas m > 
of the Amati dynasty, 1510-80, was a maker of re c 
and violins, as was also his great contemporary, 
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called Gasparo da Salo, who worked between 1550 and 1610. 
Several fine gambas by the latter maker are in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. Accro, 1650-95, a pupil of Cappa, is said to 
have made a gamba for Marin Marais in 1693. Ciciliano Gran- 
cino, Corna Frei, Cattanaro, Ruger detto il per, Storioni and 
Bergonzi made viols, some elaborately ornamented. Many of 
these are preserved in various collections and museums. 
(Description in “Revival of the Viols.”) 

The French gambist, Maugars, in his “Response fait a un 
Curieux sur le Sentiment de la Musique d’ltalie ” (dated Rome, 
October 1, 1639), confirms our statement that viol playing in 
Italy began to decline as soon as the violin made its appear¬ 
ance This is a passage from his letter. "As regards the 
viol, there is nobody at the present time in Italy who excels on 
it, and in Rome it is very little played at all. This astonishes 
me all the more, seeing that in former times they had a Horatio 
of Parma who did wonders on it and who left very good 
pieces for it to posterity, and also that the father of the great 

Italian, Farabosco(Ferrabosco) was the first to teach the English 

the use of it, who have since then surpassed all other nations.” 
Horatio of Parma,” mentioned above by Maugars, lived 
ut the end of the sixteenth century. His fame as a com¬ 
poser spread all over Europe, and his pieces for the viol were 
anged for sundry instruments and had become very popular, 
ratio was personally known to Maugars. He was then at 
w u a ^ Vance d a g e - The real name of this famous musician 
^ ora tio Bassani, also called Horatio del Violono. Scipio 
was * 0men ^ ons in his list of Neapolitan musicians which 
P,a v ri d * n ! ^ 01 as a P la y er °f the “viola d’arco” (viol 
bef r a k° w ) who was then dead. It appears that some time 
his v I 5 ^ CCease kf* Parma and settled in Naples. Some of 
The fi COm p os ^* ons ar e preserved in the library at Bologna. 
an ykno V * rtuoso on *he v i°l da gamba of whom we have 
ge is no less a person than Leonardo da Vinci, the 
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famous painter, who lived 145 *-' 5 *>- He was ' “ ea f y 
youth gambist to the Duke Ludovico Sforza at Milan, a a 
Salary of seventy-five pounds pet annum. U nfortunate y we 
have no clue to judge of his powers as an executant, as no p.ece 





Fig 18 . Autograph Signature of Leonardo da Vinci s Father, 

Famous Musician and Composer oh Operas. 

for the gamba exist dating back to that period, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any solos for that instrument existedl beyo 
playing of a vocal part of some canzonetta, or per a P s 
tune, since the instrument was chiefly used to accompany 
The next viol da gambist whose name has een 
down to posterity is Vincenzo Galilei, born 1 533 a ® ’ 

where he died after 1602. He was the father of Gahleo 
Galilei and an excellent lutenist, gambist, composer an 
learned master of musical theory. He was a pup 
famous Zarlino, with whom he entered into a controversy 
the old contrapuntal form of vocal music, advocating 
style of melody, and thus paving the way for t e ^ 
drama which emanated from the house of Count 
whom he was greatly attached. His great son, Ga 1 eo, ^ 
1642, was also an executant on the lute and viol a g 
as was also another member of that family, Michae £ 
Galilei, who lived as lutenist and viol da gambist m orenc 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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Alfonso Ferrabosco was born ; n 1515 and settled about 1540 
in London, where he was retained a “ gentiluomo ” (gentle¬ 
man) in the service of the Duke of Savoy. Apparently he 
took up his abode in Greenwich, where his son, Alfonso, was 
born. The latter was the head and founder of the English 
school of gambists, or bass viol players as they were called, 
of whom Maugars says that they surpassed all others in the 
world. We shall speak of him later on. 

Alessandro Romano was born about 1530 in Rome, and 
entered the papal chapel in 1560 as a singer. He entered the 
Chapel of Paul III i n 1549, an d was surnamed “della viola,” 
flT ^ radne |h (Grillet, page 254). He entered the monastery 
onte Oliveto as Frater Giulio Cesare, but his quarrel- 
disposition placed him in an unpleasant position with 
some of the monks of his order. He published “ Canzone alia 
apoitana and a book of motets in five parts between 

1 r 'to n A 


eo a 0 Gatti, born 1650, at Florence, was an excellent 

Lull * S °P era com P oser - He followed the school of 
On j n ° a PP°* nted him member of the orchestra of the 

year! W * ^ Which P ositlon he hel * for nearly fifty 
in 1727 V5?, hC Pubhshed twelve “Airs Italiens.” He died 
which cp 1 an ^ ^ er ber speak of him as a violoncellist, 

instlT ° r t0 ^ faCt that he pla >- d also the latter 

Opera. “ hlS tlme n ° vlol °ncellists were engaged at the 


century anH ° D * ^ Ved about ear ly part of the seventeenth 
talent. Shp Ce j ebrated f° r her beauty, virtue and musical 

a ver y musica/T and thC gamba ’ and belonged to 

request of rT ^ s ^ e v * s i te d Florence at the 

Giorgio Ani ^ • aZar * n ’ and returned to Italy before 1660. 

in '776, is to b ° rn at Mdan in 1692 and died there 

’wrote for thp • a PP earances the last Italian composer who 
the viol da gamba. His Op. , consists of twelve 
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sonatas for violoncello o, viol da gamba. They 
Hshed in Holland, where he lived for some 

residing in London for about twe ” ty y ^; b republished 
to Italy. Some of the above sonatas have be P 

^"^“n ganrhists of repute as^the 

violin began to assert its supremacy, and of 

took the place of the gamba altogether. * tfied t0 

the eighteenth century the Italians appear violonce llo 

effect a compromise between the gamba an 
by abandoning the flat bach of the viol for *«*%*££ 
of the violin tribe, whereby the tone approaches ^ 
violoncello, at the same time retaining the sof«» 
former instrument. A magnihcent specimen of this k 7 
“Vincenzo Ruger, detto il per,” made at Creme® 

1702, may be seen at the Royal Museum at Berl . 
the most finished workmanship, has excel lent varnish d 
tone is said to be of a beautiful quality It was W-t^y. 
Prussian Government from the collection of M. Paul * ™; 
of Leipzig. This gentleman gave a description o 
“Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenbau,” Vol. VI, No. 21. 

The author has seen a similar instrument by ag , d 
is a peculiarly deep model and has a rosewood hng 
fffibi-fsrl wit-Vi inlaid brass frets. 


THE VIOL DA GAMBA IN ENGLAND. 

The viols had been cultivated in England from an 
period, and we find rebec and. viol players in the ban » 
mediaeval kings. The former instrument survived m g ^ 
longer than in any other European country, as we n 
rebec players were included in the band of Char es 
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VIII, who was the first king who held complete sway over the 
conflicting parties of England, and therefore had leisure 
to turn his attention to the cultivation of the fine arts, 
attracted many Italian musicians to his court, and among them 
several viol players. In 1559 the “violetts” in Queen Mary’s 
band were: Albert de Venice, Ambrose Lupo (of Milan), Paul 
de Galliardo, Frances de Venice, Mark Anthony Galliardo, 
George de Comyn and Innocence de Comyn (their real name 
was Conti, and they were, in all probability, relatives of the 
celebrated Italian composer of that name). Ambrose Lupo 
was the head of a long line of excellent players and composers, 
of whom we shall hear more by and by. In 1581 we find, also, 
mention of the name of Alfonso Ferrabosco as a musician-in¬ 
ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, at a salary of £26 13s. 4d. In 
1599 Thomas Lupo, son of Pietro Lupo, was appointed vio¬ 
linist, and in 1602 we find, besides these two members of the 
Lupo family, two more, viz., Joseph Lupo, and Thomas, his 
s °n The latter was also a composer. He died in 1628 and 
"as followed by his son Theophil, who was apparently the 
father of Thomas Lupo, the bass viol player and composer. 

There was besides a Horatio Lupo, who was violinist to the 
Ling in 1612. 

Alfonso Ferrabosco, the musician-in-ordinary to Queen 
lizabeth, whose biography appears among the Italian gam¬ 
uts, became the founder of the English school of bass viol* 
players, and a few of his compositions for that instrument are 
preserved in the British Museum. More important as executant 
and composer was his son : 

^ Alfonso Ferrabosco, mentioned in Maugars’s letter, was 
at Greenwich about 1580. He was the greatest 

ster of the bass viol of his time, and composed a 


de vide *° " 3S ® n sh s h name for the viol da gamba; French, basse 
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number of pieces for his instrument. Some “Lessons for 
One and Two Lyra Viols” by him are preserved in the 
British Museum. He was a collaborator of Leighton’s “Tears,” 
published in 1614, and wrote also a number of “Fancies” for 
viols. Riemann says that he died in 1652. Certain it is that 
he was a musician-in-ordinary to Charles I in 1641, and that he 
was dead in 1661, when his place was filled by William Childe. 

He was one of the music masters of Prince Henry, to whom 
he dedicated a book of “Ayres” in 1605. The “Fancye” (fan¬ 
tasia) was one of the earliest forms of purely instrumental com¬ 
position. It followed upon the madrigal and was largely prac¬ 
tised and developed by the English bass viol players. Hawkins 
says that the early fantasias "abounded in fugues and little re¬ 
sponsive passages, and all those other elegances observable in the 
structure and contrivance of the madrigal.” They were written 
for various numbers of viols with and without organ or harp¬ 
sichord. Thomas Mace, in “Musick’s Monument” (1676) 
says: “We had for our Grave Musick Fancies of 3, 4, 5 an d 6 
Parts to the Organ; Interpos’d (now and then) with some 
Pavins, Allmaines, Solemn and Sweet Delightful Ayres; all 
which were (as it were) so many Pathetical stories, Rhetorical 
and Sublime Discourses .... they have been to myself (and 
many others) as Divine Raptures, Powerfully captivating all 
our unruly Faculties and Affections .... making us capable :i 
of Heavenly and Divine Influences.” Another form of instru- ’I 

mental composition which originated about 1600 was known > 

as the “In Nomine.” 

The “In Nomine” was originally a kind of motet or anti- 5 
phon based upon the Gregorian setting of these words in the 
Church Liturgy (see illustration). 

During the seventeenth century it was also applied to in- 5 
strumental music, introducing the Gregorian plainsong as a 
cantus fermus for one of the instruments (usually tenor or 
bass), while another embellished it with divisions. These “In 
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Fig. 19. Instrumental Composition known as the “In 
Nomine.” 

homines remained in favour for a considerable period. Dr. 
Burney tells us that he possessed a large collection of Fancies, 
particularly one book of Fancies in 6 parts, folio size, composed 
b y John Jenkins for the L’Estrange family in Norfolk. It was 
rrected by the composer and six or eight eminent masters of 
e time. These pieces,” he says, “consist more of motets, 
igals and In Nomines ’ than Fantasie expressly made 
or instruments and were the product of Wm. Bird, A. Ferra- 
osco, senior and junior; Wm. White; John Ward; Thomas 
Ravenscroft; Wm. Crawforde; Thos. Lupo; Giov. Coperario 

Wn i, =, THey now very dry and fanciless and it 

e dlfficult t0 find one only that would afford any 
lo.Tf ’ CXCept t0 See how in ^nious well disposed 
lectin? 0 = S1C ^ en WCre ' In fi nite pains were taken in col- 
insinid a ^ 0rrec t* n £ these books, which proves that however 
fathers w we ma y think their contents, our fore¬ 

see the ° & d ^ eren t opinion. Contemptible as they now 
Produce”" ^ st w hich the first musicians could then 

some of the 1S SOmewhat severe in his judgment, for 
ancies will still exercise the fascination of 
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their solemn gravity, but when we consider the achievements 
of the German and Italian schools in Burney’s time, we can 
understand that he was so dazzled by their brilliancy that he 
could not recognise the quiet and massive though somewhat 
sober beauties of the old English masters. With the introduc¬ 
tion of the airs and dance tunes, which in Franee were almost 
the only form of instrumental composition known, the poly¬ 
phonic “consorts” for a greater number of viols (four to eight) 
became rarer and rarer, and the “ chest of viols ” of Mace and 
Jenkins’s time, consisting generally of two trebles, two means 
(two tenors, or one alto and one tenor) and two basses, gradu¬ 
ally gave place to the division viol and the lyra viol (see later 
on). The violone or double bass viol was never used in “con¬ 
sort” playing. The viols used in “consort” were all viols da 
gamba or knee viols. Thomas Mace tells us with regard to the 
sizes of the consort viols: 

Let your Bass be large, then your Treble must be just as short again 
in the String, as they stand eight notes higher. The Tenor just so long 
as from the Bridge to “ F ” Fret because they stand a fourth higher 
than your Basses. (This makes the tenor about two-thirds the size of a 
bass.— The Editor.) 

Christopher Simpson says: 

I would have a Division Viol to be of something a shorter size than a 
Consort-Basse, so that the hand may better command it. 

With regard to the lyra viol, which was tuned in a chord, 
for instance: 


<Ll 



& 


Fig 20 . The Tuning op the Lyra Viol. 
or in the chord of G major or minor (called harpway sharp 
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and harpway fiat) he says that the strings should be a little 
thinner than those of the division viol. 

At the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries it was a common practice for composers to write 
‘ Ayres” to sing and play for lute or viol. This practice was 
followed in all countries about that time. 

As florid passages for instruments had not yet made their 
appearance, and as the compass of the instruments were re¬ 
stricted to the first position only of the respective instruments, 
the parts being contrived in the same contrapuntal style, it 
became a simple matter to fit them with words and use them 
either as vocal or instrumental pieces or both together. There 
are a great number of such compositions still in existence. 
William Corkine wrote “ Ayres to sing and play for the Lute 
and Bass Viol, with Pavins, Galliards, Almaines and Corantes 
for the Lyra Viol 1.” London, fol., 1610. A second part was 
published in 1612. 

Almost all of the famous lute players and madrigal com¬ 
posers cf that period contributed to the literature of the bass 
viol. John Dowland wrote in 1600 an “Adew for Master 
Oliver Cromwell, a Lesson for Lute and Eass Viol.” Others 
were William Byrde, Thomas Ravenscroft, Dr. Wilson, Mico, 
r. Charles Coleman, William White, William Crawforde, 
o n Ward, Nathaniel Giles, Orlando Gibbons. 

ne of the greatest English bass viol players of that era 
a s obias Hume, known by the name of Captain Hume. He 
P “ 1$hed in i6o 5 the first part of “Ayres, French, Pclish, and 
er together, some in Tabliture, and some in Pricke. With 

alci! reS ^ a ^* ardes ’ an< ^ Almaines for the Viole de Gambo 
sin^r"^ °^ er mus ' ca ^ e con ceites for two Bass Viols, expres¬ 
and f We ^ ar * eS| Peasant Reportes, one from the other, 
the L^ ^ W0 .'^ eerc "^ 0 L, or two with one Treble. Lastly, for 
th e vT t0 a ^ one ’ ar *d some songes to be sung to 
1C 5 Wlth the L «te, or better, with the Viole alone. Also 
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an invention for two to play upon one Viole.” This shows 
that he practised the art of writing duets which could also be 
played on one single instrument, and also that he could lead 
various distinct parts by means of passages, arpeggios, and 
chords on the same instrument. In 1607 he published another 
book entitled "Captain Hume’s Poeticall Musike, principally 
made for two Bass Viols, yet so construed that it may be 
played eight waies, upon sundrie instruments with much 
facilitie.” London. He died in the Charterhouse in 1645. 

J. Danyel or Daniel, a Bachelor of Music, Oxon, 1604, is 
supposed to have been a brother of Daniel the Poet. His songs 
for the lute, viol and voice were printed by Thomas Este for 
Thomas Adams, London, 1606, fol. 

Thomas Ford, bom about 1580, was another of Prince 
Henry’s musicians, at a salary of £40 a year. In 1625, on the 
accession of Charles I, he was appointed to the Royal band at 
£80 per annum, and in the following year he received £120 as 
singer and lutenist, but when the King’s financial troubles 
began this was reduced again, and in 1640 he received £80. 
Ford died in 1648 and was buried November 17. He was the 
author of “Musicke of sundre kindes set forth in two bookes, the 
first whereof are ay res for four voices to the Lute Orpherion, or 
Basse Viol, with a dialogue for two voices, and two Basse 
Viols in parts, tunde the lute-way. The second are Pavens, 
Galiards, Almaines, Jiggs, Thumpes, and such likes for two 
Basse Viols, the liera-way, so made as the greatest number 
may serve to play alone, very easy to be performed.” London, 
by John Browne, 1607, fol. Burney republished two of his 
vocal canons in his "History of Music.” 

JOHN EST, a barber, lived about this time, and was famous 
for his skill on the lyra viol. He was a brother of the famous 
Michael Est (Este or East) who was a master of the cathedral 
choir at Lichfield, and a celebrated composer of his day, who 
wrote between about 1600 and 1638 seven "sets of books” with 
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compositions in various parts apt for viols and. voices; the 
seventh containing duets for two bass viols. John and 
Michael were apparently the sons of Thomas Est, who first 
published the Psalms in parts. 

Thomas Brewer, educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, and 
bred to the practice of the viol, composed seven excellent .fan¬ 
tasias for that instrument. He lived between 1610-80, but the 
dates of his birth and death are not known. 

Daniel Norcome (Norcum), born at Windsor in 1576, was 
bass viol player, organist and composer. He was the son of 
a lay clerk at Windsor, and probably singer in the Chapel 
Royal. Religious troubles caused him to leave England, and 
he became a member of the Archducal Chapel at Brussels, 
where he was in 164;. He contributed a madrigal to the 
Triumphs of Oriana,” 1601. 

John Maynard, a lute player and composer (16-17—?), 

published: “The XII Wonders of the World, set and com¬ 
posed for the Violl de Gambo, the lute, and the voyce, to sing 
e verse, all three jointly and non severall; also Lessons for 
e ute and Basse Violl to play alone; with some Lessons 
P ay lyra-wayes alone, or if you will, fill up the parts with 
ho er violl set lute-way.” London, 1611. These songs 
e twelve different characters, of such perfection that 
hnl ° U Wonders the world. They are full of quaint 
auth 1 j 'k^ktful melody is “The Mayde,” which the 

men! fT recentl y ver y successfully, with accompani¬ 
st of two bass viols. 

vicar^f b °™ l6o °- was a lute and viol player, and lay 
fanciw 1 t aU ^ S ‘ wrote a considerable number of 

for lyra^hTn^’ ^ vi ° k A Very pretty little piece 

" Musirir’ T> ’ La Cloche ” is to be found in Play ford’s 
with H S He died in Lon don in 1662. Together 

LiumnhlTn' L , aWCS he com POsed Shirley’s masque, “The 
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henry BOILER and the two Rowes are mentioned by Dn 
Alfred Einstein (“Zur Dentschen Literatur ftu’ Vjola_da 
Gamba”) as English bass viol players who went o 
dnTnt about fluf penod on account of the reh^ous = 
tions. A manuscript collection of pie^c., ccmp 
1653-69. for theorbo and viola baryton contains some^bary^ 
ton” (see page 23) pieces in tablature signe • ’ He 

stein thinks that they were probably by Wa * { 

gives the translation of a pretty saraband with f ^ J 
this master, which he considers the best piece m tte-collec^ 
Thomas Robinson, born after the middle o 
century published “The School of Musicke: the perfect 
method of true fingering the Lute, Pandora, Orp t ^’johii 
Viol da Gamba”; London, printed by Thomas E ( 

Est) for Simon Waterson, dwelling at the sign o 

in St Paul’s Church Yard, 1603. As an instruction book 1 

deals chiefly with the lute and the voice. The mst ™ 

the viol are of the most meagre description, 

out that the neck (tuning and fretting) of the u e a of 

are the same and that the lessons, in tablature, a 

the book, may serve for both instruments. ey or 

teresting collection. About Thomas Robinson slie P 

ticulars are obtainable. . „j u n if 

William Brade, an Englishman born during thes< ; C ° _ 

of the sixteenth century, was at the commencement o as 

teenth century “bass viol player to the town of am ,. 
he styles himself in 1609, and following years. He pu 1 _ 
“Paduanen,” “ Galliarden,” “ Canzonetten,” etc - _J 9 00 
Paduanen und Gagliarden mit stimmen, 1614» ^ 

Volten Couranten, Balletten,” etc., 1621, in five an 

He died in Frankfort in 1647. 

John Jenkins, bom 1592 at Maidstone, in Kent, ma ^ 
regarded as the patriarch of English bass vio. player ’ 
composed numerous works for bass viols. His amiab e 
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ament secured him many friends, and after the Common¬ 
wealth had deprived him of his royal patron, he spent the rest 
of his life as the guest of his many friends among the English 
nobility, staying first with one and then with another at their 
country houses. He died October 29, 1678, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six, at the residence of the L’Estrange family 
in Kimberley (Norfolk). The assertion of Wasielewski that 
he was in the direct service of Charles I seems to be unfounded, 
as he does not appear among the King’s musicians. Roger 
North gives a lengthy account of John Jenkins in his 
"Memoirs,” in which he relates many anecdotes about him. 
He says that of his compositions there were “ cartloads,” which 
were dispersed about, and very few collected by any one ama¬ 
teur. He supplied in a great measure all the chamber music 
for the England of his time, and it stood in high favour with 
amateurs as his style was new, and his technical resources in 
the treatment of his instrument were greater than those of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Roger North says: “He 
could hardly forbear divisions and some of his consorts were 
too full of them.” He was often in a merry humour, and 
would compose catches, and some strains called Rants. 
The Mitter Rant in Playford’s “Musik’s Handmaid” (1678), 
3S a '"° ^ eece Tavern Rant and the Peterborough Rant 
ere favourite airs of the time. He wrote a piece called the 
fryers of Newgate,” which was all humour and very bizarre. 
u t is most popular piece was “ The Bells,” composed at the 
NeA^l Catherine Audley, who had resided in the 

call an< ^ acc l u * re d a love for carillons. The piece was 

Consort” Lady Katherine Audle y’s Bells, or the Five Bell 
pie \ an< f ^ was P^yed everywhere. Burney gives the 
fane I ‘‘tu ^ Stor y mu sic. He has also written a three-part 
in c ? ® e ^ s - Others of Jenkins’s pieces may be found 
don ay 6 ° rd ’ S “ Musick ’ s Recreation on the Lyra Violl” (Lon- 
5 2 )- It was the lyra viol which we have described 
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above, which was particularly cultivated by Jenkins. The 
" lyra viol" was a bass viol with a different tumng from the 
one described at the beginning of this chapter, an wi 
explained later on. The British Museum contains also a co - 
siderable number of his compositions for the bass viol in 
script. In 1666 he published “ Twelve Sonatas for two Violins 
and a Bass,” with a thorough bass for the organ, an some 

vocal compositions. . , ..1 

The reason which Roger North gives for the early and total 

disappearance of Jenkins’s compositions is that his sty 
thought to be slow, heavy, moving from concord o concord 
and consequently dull.” He says, moreover, that it wa 
general weakness of English composers to move too > mac y 

step “without much saltation or battering, as the a * an . 

The loss of Jenkins’s early compositions is mourned y ■ 
as he thinks they were better in that respect, and more J- 
He says that he possessed “ true musicall ayre ” in is pass • 
Ward says of him that he was “a little man but a grea so ^ 
The later compositions were adapted to the capacity 
friends in diverse country-families with whom e spen 
latter part of his life. Some of his more elaborate pieces 

that period were sent by him to: , 

Theodorus Stefkins (Steiffkin, Stepkin, Steffken—- e 
was probably the correct spelling of the name), w o 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 1S r 
Dietrich was in 1636 appointed by Charles as musician 
the consort in place of Maurice Webster, lutenist, and is 
Frederik and Christian were both famous performers on 
viol. They were members of the Royal band of Willi anl 
in 1694. 

A contemporary of Jenkins, who excelled as bass viol p ay 
and still more as a composer, was: 

John Cooper, called Coperario, born about 1 57 °- ^ 

studied music in Italy and it was during that time that 
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Italianised his name. After his return to England he was 
appointed by James I teacher of the Royal children, and he 
found a talented pupil in Henry, Prince of Wales, a highly 
gifted and promising prince, who died in early youth. At his 
death Coperario wrote his “Songs of Mourning for the Voice, 
Lute and Bass Viol,” which rank among his most inspired 
compositions. The author frequently produces two of these 
beautiful songs with accompaniment of two bass viols (instead 
of lute and viol) and harpsichord. Prince Henry’s brother, 
afterwards Charles I, who was likewise Coperario’s pupil, was 
an excellent performer on the bass viol; it is said that he even 
played the organ fantasias of his master on the viol. During 
this^ time Ben Jonson, John Daniel and Dr. Campion wrote 
the Masques for the Court,” which were composed by the last- 
named poet, Ferrabosco the younger, Nicholas Laniere, Thomas 
upo, Nathaniel Giles and Coperario. 

The “Masque of Flowers” presented by the gentlemen of 
Lraies-Inne, at the Court of Whitehall in 1613, was composed 
y operario. It was one of the most brilliant of its kind in 
e production of which fabulous sums were expended on 
eneiy and dress. Coperario was also the master of WILLIAM 

hit EN ^ Y LaWES > de stmed to play a prominent part in the 
. ’I n glish music. They received their musical train- 
tiall ex P ense of the Earl of Hertford, and though essen- 

and rnTk° SerS anC * or £ a ™ sts > the y were also bass viol players 
jnd contnbuted both to the literature of the gamba. Charles 

latter fe'l ^ ru a< ^ m * rer William Lawes, and when the 

him. W\r ester King wore particular mourning for 

was in ifiof 3111 aWCS WaS a ^ S ° an exce Kent lute player and 

voice. Hp'rl a ^P° lnted musicl an-in-ordinary for the lute and 

ated in hie 1 m w ^ en Alfonso Ferrabosco was nomin- 

Was appointed^' a ” d Henry Ferrab °sco (son of the former 

salary 0 ff ^ com P oser of the King’s Musicke 
y ot forty pounds. 


?) 

at a 
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SHOrHEk 


DANIEL FmANT appears as a Viol^playa in ChMleUspnvite 

music Played the polyphant and 

,he inventor of two mus ca mst ^ ^ he ^ 

the stump, two instruments strung playford 

introduced sympathetic strings for the y ^ ^ ^ 

says; -.Of thissort“fv.° w . th sympathetic strings 

are" Kkntihcany discussed in Eacon’s J ^atural 

(1620-5); they were rfU** and hasnothing 

7 CZ foZ - has commonly, but erroneously, been sup- 

Thomas SfMPSON, who lived at 

teenth century, was in h TT 0 °ilum neuer Pavanen 
Schaumburg He publishe P kfort _ ,6io); 

Galliarden, Couranten »” d Jv, , 6ll); "Tafel- 
" Pavanen, Volten, and Galliar en ( r j nstrum enten und 
Consort, allerhand lustige Lieder von j; y n d of 

Generalbass" (Hamburg, .62,) ^able consm , all 
merry songs for four instruments with a thoroug ^ ^ 
published also some books on theoretics was 

Ld. It would be interesting to know "bete " not 
related, as appears very probable, to the f“, Tunlstik ,- 
CHRISTOPHER SIMPSON, born about i6io,di t0 

Holborn, London, about 1677 (see Plate • ^ staunch 

have been by f ar the greatest English bass viol play nf NeWC astle. 
Royalist, he fought for the King under the Duke o He 
After the fatal day of Marston Moor, Robert o , ^ 

and Roman Catholic like Simpson, took im °-o \\ es 0 n the 
Leicestershire, where he instructed his son, Jo n Rome 

bass viol. The latter was a talented amateur who 1 whic h 
in 1676 and was buried in the Pantheon. V) ivis ion-Viol, 
established Simpson’s lasting fame was me u in 

or an introduction to the playing upon a Groun , 
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two parts, the first directing the hand, with other preparative 
instructions; the second laying open the method and manner 
of playing, or composing divisions to a ground. London, 
1659. The second edition appeared as “ Chelys Minuritionum 
artificio exornata, sive Minuritiones ad Basin, etiam extempore 
Modulandi ratio .... or the Division-Viol, etc./ 1 London, 
1667. The third edition with a fine portrait by Faithorne 
appeared in 1712. The work is preceded by eulogistic poems 
addressed to the author, as was the custom in those days. 
They are by John Carwarden, Edward Gelsthorp, Matthew 
Locke and John Jenkins, and all show that Simpson enjoyed 
the reputation of a great master on his instrument. We add 
t e end of John Jenkins’s poem as a specimen : 


Pack hence ye Pedants then, such as do bragg 
Of Hand or Notes; yet not one Ragg 

ut Mustek have, more than what got by Theft 
flor know true Posture of Right Hand or Left: 
alse finger’d Crew, who seem to understand, 
retend to Make, when you but marre the Hand. 

may desist; you’l find your trade decay: 
impson s gieat work will teach the world to Play. 

A fuller account of the work is contained in the author’s 
lhe Rev ival of the Viols.” 

BribhM C ° mpositions for the bass viol the library of the 
galli H USeUm con ^ ns a book of twenty-one pieces (pavans, 
rank a ’ Sara ^ an( ^ s ’ coura ntes and gigs) for three viols which 
suites r g ^ ^ nest compositions of their time. Also four 
remand / W °, V ^ S an b bass entitled “The Seasons,” which 
Passage 'V- ^ execu b° n the powers of a virtuoso. The 
Lgures Th ^ most style, employing very rapid 

of such CXam P les g^en in “The Division-Viol” are 
republish ^ ^ at considered it worth while to 

forte arm mC . n an arran gement for violoncello with piano- 
by Simnc P 10101611 * (Schott and Co.). Other published works 


are of a theoretical nature including his edition 
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of Thomas Campion’s “Art of Descant’’ which appeared in 
John Playfc-rd’s introduction to the “Skill of Musick.” 

John Hingston, a pupil of Orlando Gibbons, was a musi¬ 
cian in Charles I’s private band, but when the organ of Mag¬ 
dalen College was removed from Oxford to Hampton Court, 
about 1654 Cronlwell appointed him as his organist, and 
music master of his daughters, with a salary of one hundred 
pounds per annum. He trained two boys to sing with him 
Deerings Latin songs for which Cromwell had a great liking, 
and often had them performed before him at the cockpit at 
Whitehall. He lived in St. James’s Park where he gave con¬ 
certs at which Cromwell was often present. Sir Roger 
L’Estrange in his pamphlet, “Truth and Loyalty Vindicated,” 
ondon, 1662, in which he tries to clear himself of certain 
cusations, relates an instance of the Protector’s visits, which 
procured for him the name of “Cromwell’s fiddler” : 

Concerning the story of the fiddle this might be the rise of 

1 ul r ng ^ J ames s Park, I heard an organ touched in a 
■ ow room one > Mr. Hinckson’s; I went in, and found a 
e company of five or six persons ; they desired me to take 

much? 7 * a Part ’ 1 dld SO ’ and that a P art too, not 

"ithouUhe Teas'' col' ° f my comin S' By and 

Cromwell H t T ° f a deSlgn ° r ex P ectation . in comes 
left us” H' 6 ° Un us Paying, and as I remember so he 
°fDr Bl ngS ^ )n ’ accor ding to Hawkins, was the first master 
and beram ' *** & nep ^ ew °t his, Peter, studied under Purcell 
at St Mama a uf ^ Ipswich- J° hn Hingston was buried 

of hi m mT S ’ StminStCr ’ DeCCmber * l68 3 - A portrart 

ie music school at Oxford. The British Museum 


XM\T S \ SS '° n a numder ot his pieces for viols. 


is in the 
Dr ~ 

April 11 I7 ^ LC °^ K ’ organ * st ar) d composer, born in London, 
<x ecutant on th' k ° ^ Cd 3S ^ v * car at Lichfield, was an 
Re hsmann.) C ^ Vi<)1 f ° r which he wrote a sol °- (Mendel- 
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Thomas Mace, on musical objects and execu 

bridge, was a com P oser , viol (see Plate III). He wrote a 

Urt on the orgar.,lute an Monome nt; or a Remem- 

most delightful book, Mustek ivine and Civil, 

brancer of the Best Practical M»smk. b ^ Londo „. 

that has ever been known o which on account of the 

. 676 - U « divided into *°**^££** allusions to 
quaintness of the style, an arg most entertaining, 

the customs and happenings second book 

The first part deals with church mus c. ^ ^ 

is: “The Noble Lute made Easi. V* * In his 
the viol, the generous viol as Love the Viol in a 

introductory remarks he says: • * * . and l have done 

very High Degree; yea close unto *L pt0 _ 

much more, and made very many more trim ^ ^ ^ 

ficients upon It. than I ever ave Either, it is 

this 1 shall presume to say, That if I hxce 

most certainly upon the \tol' the “consorts" 

We have already quoted his deserp organ, 

at which they played fancies in various parts 

(See page 36.) Musick-Roome, with conveni- 

He gives also the plan of a ^ illustration of a 

ency for severall Sorts of Auditors wi ^ of the r00 in. 

table organ, as used with the vio s, in ivers ity is shown 

The esteem in which Mace was held y members, 

by the many illustrious names froin amo Drs . 

appearing in the list of subscribers to is Bolles, a 

Barrow, Cudworth and Isaac Newton 1 , r S i m pson, 

great amateur viol player and patron o 

appears likewise among their number. . • _ 0 f the 

From the end of the sixteenth to the egi 
eighteenth century the bass viol was the avo . Qn wo uld 
of an accomplished Englishman. In fact 1S e his 

hardly be considered as complete unless he cou 
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part in consort. At Oxford musical meetings among the 
students and fellows of the colleges were a regular institution. 

Francis North, Lord Guildford, Keeper of the Grand 
Seal, 1637-85, and brother of Sir Roger North, the author of 
the well-known musical memoirs, was a performer on the bass 
viol, who often took his part in consorts as did also Dr. 
Nathaniel, afterwards Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham. We 
have mentioned already that Charles I was an excellent per¬ 
former on the bass viol in the playing of which he had been 
instructed by Coperario. It is said that although very fond of 
music he had a great aversion to the “ fantasia.” 

Sir Roger L’Estrange (latter part of seventeenth century), 
the licenser of books in Charles IFs times (see Plate IV), has 
a.ready been mentioned in connection with an incident at John 
Hingstons house, which procured for him the nickname of 
Cromwell’s fiddler. 

Evelyn speaks of him in his “Diary ” : 


toS th!? 4: <<T ui 8 night 1 was invited by Mr. Roger L’Estrange 

to heai the incomparable Lubicer on the violin.” 


is refers to Baltzar of Liibeck. Samuel Pepys has even 
ore to say about him. Under date December 17, 1664, we 
find the following entry: 


L’Estranee inn ° ang ®’ and there had my first meeting with Mr. 
onred several timo S °f ° ^ >Iess and Pamphleteer) who has endeav- 
“"•es of me whif^T me ‘ is to get > now and then some 

conversation T 1 , l T’ aa ^ see cau8e > 8* ve him. He is a man of fine 
^ . nmic, but I am sure most courtly and full of compliments. 

p. n 0US /'kat he does not mention his musical talents as 
jj was imself an ardent musical amateur. 

Aat of th C ° nnectec * various city concerts as, for instance, 
notable ^ 0un ^ s ^ e ld at the Castle Tavern. The most 
T«n 86 C ° nCertS Was ** of: 
at Hi J ^ ITT0n > tlle famous musical small coalman, born 
^ Ferrers in Yorkshire in 1651. Britton came to 
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London and settled in Jerusalem Passage, where eventually he 
took over his master’s business as a small coalman, spending 
his leisure hours in the study of science and art. Over a kind 
of stable serving for his warehouse he constructed a music- 
room, the only access to which was by means of a little wooden 
staircase fixed on the outer wall. In this room he founded a 
music club which was patronised by the highest aristocracy. 
His deep learning and great modesty endeared him to people 
of fashion and fame. Handel sometimes played the organ at 
his concerts and many famous artists came to his humble 
abode. Matthew Dubourg, the celebrated violinist, made his 
debut there at the age of nine. Britton was a good executant 
on the bass viol and possessed three fine instruments, one by 
Jay, described as “the finest he ever made,” one by Baker, of 
Oxford, and one by Barak Norman all being enumerated in the 
catalogue of his instruments which were sold after his death 
which took place in 1714. It was accelerated by a practical 
joke. A member of his club brought with him to one of the 
meetings a ventriloquist, named Honeyman, from Bear Street, 
Leicester Square. This man announced in sepulchral tones 
that sounded as from afar, that Britton would die within a 
few hours unless he fell on his knees immediately and said 
the Lord s Prayer. The poor man did so without hesitation, 
but the shock was so great that he went home, took to his bed 
and died within a few days on September 27, 1714, at the age 
of sixty-three. He was buried on the first of October in the 
churchyard of St. James, Clerkenwell. 

Throughout the seventeenth century England was con¬ 
sidered the “high school” for viol da gamba playing, and 
many eminent musicians came to London to perfect themselves 
in that art. Maugars, among others, came from France; Paul 
Kress, David Adams, W. L. Vogelsang, August Kiihnel, etc., 
from Germany. Mersenne, in his “Harmonie Universelle,” 
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gives a fragment of an English six-part “ Fancye ” to show the 
use and technique of the viol da gamba. 

English bass viol players, in fact (as Dr. Einstein justly 
remarks), advanced the technique of their instrument to a 
higher standard than that of the violin in any country during 
the seventeenth century. 

Charles II did not share his father’s love for the bass viol, 
who, as well as his brother, Prince Henry, was a fair executant 
thereon, and pupil of Coperario. 

Charles II loved the violin and lively tunes to which he 
could beat time with his foot in an audible manner. Henry 
Purcell, the great master of his chapel, had also an aversion 
to the viol, while his friend, the Sub-Dean Gosling, was an 
ardent lover of that instrument. Purcell induced a friend of 
his to write him the following mock eulogium which he set in the 
form of a round for three voices, to tease his friend the dean. 

eround appeared in “The Pleasant Musical Companion,” 
published by John Playford in 1701. The words are : 


Of all the instruments that are, 

None with the viol can compare ; 

Mark how the strings their order keep, 

But nk W an d a sweep, sweep, sweep. 

But above all this still abounds, 

a single, zingle, zing, and a zit, zan, zounds. 


t i t ° RD ’ b ° m in London, February 22, 1737, and died 

lishb anUar f 2 °’ I ^ 2 ^’ may be looked upon as the last Eng- 

C F aJ° ?^ er was cons idered a rival of the famous 

oortnif ’ MlSS F ° rd married the Hon. P. Thiclcnesse. Her 

also a ?r nted ^ Gainsborou g h < see Plat * V). She was 

Publish^ 6 CXecutant on the musical glasses for which she 
hed an instruction book. 
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THE VIOL DA GAMBA IN GERMANY. 


We have seen already that the art of viol makmg had been 
communicated by the German makers to *e ltalmn J 
the fifteenth century. That does not .mply that rt should 

drifted out of the former country. 

The town of Nuremberg, in particular, was always noted^ 

its artistic atmosphere, and the prominent par ■ 

and musical instrument making. It was here that: Hams J 

(=ee page .8), was bom, as well as his son John a celebrated 

wood carver and clever musician, who died there in .W. 

Conrad Muller (see page .8); Conrad Gerle, a 

maker, about .46, He died in , 5 « on the eve of St Badia^ 

and is buried in the church* of St. oc u - Teusch,” 

Hans, already mentioned as the author of usi 
1532, died in Nuremberg in 1570, with the reputation o g 
musician, composer, executant and instrument ma a. 
ranaritv he was rivalled by his younger r0 


name was also Hans Gerle. famous 

Lauxmin Possen, whose name as a lute maker w 

all over Europe, worked at Schongau about 1550, u re ^ 
to Munich in 1564 on his appointment as instrumen ma 
the Chapel Royal. Johann Kohl succeeded bun m 5 ^ 
Above all these there shone two great stars in rmiffo- 

bass viol making: KASPAR TIEFFENBRUCKER, known a ^ 

prugcar, of Freising, and JOACHIM TlELKE, of Ham urg^ 
former has been mentioned in Chapter II, page * 3 > e 
of the latter appears from 1539» about 1702, on inS |^ s jj ver 

which are miracles of workmanship in ebony, ivory, gol - ^ 

and precious stones. Needless to say, the name a PP' 1 ^ 

several generations of that family. Vidal gives the 





TIELKE GAMBAS. 5 5 

Tielkeas 1539-1686. Gerber says Tielke. lived from 1660-1730. 
Lutgendorff says October, 1641, to September 19, 1719. 

George Hart gives the date of the first Joachim Tielke as about 
1539-92. There is a chiterna of his bearing the former date in 
the Kensington Museum. The body is ornamented with tor¬ 
toiseshell, with mythological figures of Italian draughtsman¬ 
ship in ivory and precious stones. A guitar of a similar kind 
is in the Donaldson Collection. It is dated 1592, and con¬ 
sidered the finest known work by that master. So far we do 
not know of any viols by the first Joachim Tielke who was a 
contemporary of Duiffoprugcar. The great viol (and violin) 
maker of that name lived about 1660-86. One of his most 
beautiful instruments is a bass viol made for William, the 
Elector Palatine (1690-1716) to whom Corelli dedicated his 
Concerti Grossi” (published 1712). It is now in the National 
Museum at Munich. The back, ribs, tailpiece, neck and finger¬ 
board are decorated with the most exquisite designs of alle¬ 
gorical and mythological figures, arabesques and flower 
ftigns inlaid in ivory, silver and mother-of-pearl on a back¬ 
ground of ebony and tortoiseshell. In the upper part of the 
ac k is a figure (the Prince Palatine?) in the centre of 
a medallion. The pegbox and carved head are cut out 
one solid piece of ivory* Two other fine bass viols by 
e same maker exhibited by M. Wilmotte, of Antwerp, at the 
J riS x hibition in 1878 are dated 1669 and 1701. The 
^ or which is also richly inlaid is now in the museum of the 

th S ^ 0nserva *°* re - ^ is a six-stringed instrument, total 
g . 1.31 metre; largest width, .410 metre; height of ribs, 

belon me !r * atter instrument, of 1701, which at one time 
oescrf 6 ’ t0 F ran 9 °i s Servais, the great violoncellist, is 
and n 60 m ^*Pki nss “Musical Instruments, Historical, Rare 
^l^^Edinburgh, ,887-8). The bass viol was an 

“The Revivafof'ti^y^ may be found in E. van dev Stvaeten’s 
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. r t u p German orchestra of the seven- 
unportant componen of Ger £or ^ jccom . 

teenth century, where it was in great found in 

paniment of voices. An instance; * Au ferstehung, 

HEINRICH SCHtITZ S preface to his fronuc o£ 

etc” "iZda gamba it is 

the evangelist: It one can nave vio i s 

better to let the organ and on t0 explain the 

alone accompanying the voice. b h as the e van- 

necessity of practising the parts wel togethe 
gelist should recite his part as he would speak >t 
We, while the viols play the “falso bordone one amo 

their number breaking up the chords ,n arpegg- “ “ a 
tomary and of good effect ” This manner of Playing 
accompaniment in recitative was afterwards allotted 

violoncello as we shall see anon. ausitzl, 

Franck Melchior, bom about 1580, at 1 a ( ^ 

lived about 1600 in Nuremberg. In 1603 e 6 

of the ducal chapel at Coburg where he 

(Gerber says June I; Mendel, June 6). He was c 1 y ^ 

and song composer and some of his sacre songs a 

in parts of Germany. Like all prominent — ““ 

time he was no doubt a gambist and iutenist as well ^ 

organist, and among the list of his compositions 

Gerber’s lexicon there are a great number 

5. Opusculum etlicher neuer and alter ^ 

(cavalier’s songs) to be executed (musiciret) in a m • 

ways in four parts. Nuremberg, 1603; 6. New O') 0 *- 1 * 
four parts. Magdeburg (also Nuremberg and Franc or ’ 

No. 10. German Songs and Dances in four parts ( om 
means “voices” as well as parts). Coburg, 1605, °- 1 ^ 

Musical Intradas to be used for all kinds of ms 
especially Viols, in six parts, printed at Nuremberg y ^ 
thasar Scherff. Published by David Kaufmanns, 
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complete copy exists at Danzig , and an incomplete copy at 
Wolfenbiittel. They have been republished in “ Denkmaeler 
Deutscher Tonkunst” (Breitkopf and Hartel). 13. Flores 
musicales, new and graceful musical flowers in four, five, six 
and seven parts. Nuremberg, 1610. 14. Musicalische Froh- 

lichkeit (Mus. Jollity), songs and dances, galliards and con¬ 
certs, etc. Leipzig, 1610. 17. VI Teutsche Concerte (Ger¬ 
man concerts) in eight parts, 1611. 28. Lilia musicalia, 

nice new little songs with merry words, together with pavans, 
galliards and courantes. Nuremberg, 1616. There are alto¬ 
gether forty-four numbers and in some cases it is not clear 
whether the works are for instruments or voices, in some cases 
as the “Newes kebliches musicalisches Lustgartlein” (of all 
manner of German love (amorischen) songs), he directs “at 
honest (ehrlichen) convivials to be used for voice and instru- 
ment ' ‘ X XXX Teutsche lustige musicalische Tanze” 
(forty merry German dances) in four parts. Jena, 1624. Were 
no doubt for instruments only. 

Zacharias Fuellsack and Christian Hildebrand, musi- 
c 'ans to the town of Hamburg, published a book of bass viol 
J!? 8 town in 1607 a °d 1609, containing also pieces by 
iam Brade, Joh. Sommer, Holborn (?, evidently an Eng- 

Schulz^'t ^ e k^° r ’ Borchgreving, B. Grep, Thos. Mons, Jac. 


for v' ^. BUXTEHU DE (1637-1707), composed seven sonatas 

far f r ^ ^ am ^ a an< ^ h ar P s i c hord. This work is in so 

first i n (■ C ^ rCatest * nterest as being one of the first, if not the 

lead u anCC a cornbbla *-i° n instruments which gradually 

rprpnfi^ *° pianoforte ^ r i°- One of these sonatas has been 

tuna . / republishe d by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, unfor- 
tunately only in SCOre 

Payers d ghGermany cou ^ boast of some of the greatest viol 
not hear U f ln ^ ear ^ y P ar t °f the sixteenth century, we do 
an y prominent viol da gamba player until about 
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the middle of the —th " 

; 6, °pVL y vf H n rvSed the 6 ' Gylas,^” ^grammar scWl) 

TsZZLvn - ooth, 

Konigsberg in Prussia to enter e u ro bbers who took 

tut on the road he fell into the hand of robbers^ ^ 

away all the money intended to pay d 

tenance. Being an excellent viol da gamba player^ ^ 

from place to place earning his ive 1 °° position of a 

In ,641 he arrived at Kiel where a “ compo ^ d fl* song, 

“paedagogus” (school teacher). (i Qnl W1 ll place 

“Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten ( 
his trust in the Lord) which is a household song to ** ^ 

In 1643 he went via Lubeck to Komgs erg. ^ ^ K6 „jg S . 
once more everything he possesse m • . j6 » we 

berg for Danzig, where he remained some im , 
find him in Thorn, where he published a book of song 

“ Keuscher Liebesspiegel.” , he 

1^50 he was in Hamburg and 1651 m ei ^ 

obtained a government position es librarian to e 
,653 he became a member of the "Fruchtbnngm.de Gese^ 
sdiaft” under the pseudo name, “Der Sprossen ^ same 
ding-sprouting. See inscription on P ortra1 ^ fiUed the p0S t 
year he became “ archivar ” (head librarian). ^rrasional 

of poet laureate to the court, writing all manner o ^ waS 
poetry for the prince and his household. n 1 
admitted to the Order of the Pegnitz Sheppar s (a s 0 f 
arcadian lyricists) by the name of Thyrsrs IL »s s^ ^ 
which there are many still known, are 01 tne P ^ a nQne 
character. Of Neumark’s compositions for the gam 
appear to have been preserved. In his or & - n 

Musikalisch-poetischen Lustwald” he employs two ga 


•T.-.'-tr* *' 

liiijl 

iiix: 

11 

■Itt 
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the accompaniment to a wedding song, one playing the bass 
the other a florid accompaniment, and adds that it was really 
intended for two gambas tuned in the chord of F minor. 

HOTMANN or HOTTEMANN, a gambist of German origin, lived 
in Paris during the early part of the seventeenth century. As 
he is closely hound up with the history of gamba playing in 
France we shall speak of him when treating of the French 
gambists. 

David Funk, born at Reichenbach in Saxony about 1630. 
The biographical notice contained in Gerber’s “ Dictionary ” 
was supplied by the chief cantor, John Martin Steindorf, of 
Zwickau, who was personally acquainted with Funk. That 
notice describes him as “ an excellent musician and master on 
the violin, viol da gamba, angelique (a lute species), the clavi¬ 
chord (klavier) and the guitar.” “In fact,” he says, “Funk 
was in the true sense of the word a genius. His principal 
-tudy, in which he acquired no mean perfection, was that of 
e law. Moreover he was a bel esprit and a poet, and he was 
c assed among the good German poets of his time. As musi- 
* an ( ton hunstler) he was not only a virtuoso on all the above 
merated instruments, but also a composer and he gained 
approbation of his public in various styles, for the church 
3S WC „ as the house (cammer-chamber). In his “ Drama Pas- 
e ,^ e wro * e a Jew’s chorus imitating the vocal manner of 

.- a * 10n a degree of truth sufficient to persuade the 
“ditors that they are in the middle of a synagogue. 

herec VaS a PP 0 * n t ed cantor” of his native town, and in 1660 
FriSu thC P ° St ° f P rivate secretary to the Duchess of East 
of t blTT he . followed to Italy in 1682. After the decease 
u nsettleH UC j SS returned to Germany and led an 

beino- th 3n ^* ss |P ate d life until necessity compelled him, 
organist ° S * Xt ^ y ears old, to accept the humble post of 

$iedeh X XT* ° f 3 girl ’ S Sch ° o1 at Wunsied el (Wohn- 
a terwards became known to the world as the 
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birthplace of Jean Paul. Misconduct drew upon 

abject condition at thejasde the 

organist, and Funh ac q u,tted 

himself to the admiration of all. warrant f 0 r his 

The count gave him an appointment, but a warra t ^ 

arrest had been issued at Wunsmde , an provided 

Schleitz before three months had elapsed. find 

him with means and he set out for Arnstadh hop g 

safety at the little court of Schwarzburg. e n 

his destination, for a few weeks later he was oun ^ the 

a hedge. His compositions, especially those wr 

church, were highly praised, and a “Drama a ^ S1 °"* of the 

which he wrote also the words, was looked upon 

greatest masterpiece, A chorus of the Jews. contained im ^ 

was known and admired all over Germany. n or 
has never been printed. His only published com — 
were: “Davidi Funccii/ Bohemi/ Stricturae/ 10 a , 

bicae / ex/ Sonatis, Ariis, Intradia/ Allemandis «■! 
Quatuor / Violis da gamba / concinendis/ promi 
Lipsiae, Jenae and Rudolstadii/ apud Johannem „ , 

C-hristopf/ and David Fleischern/ Anno MDCLX - Qerman 
collection of pieces for four gambas), advertised in t e 
periodical, “Walther,” of 1670, and his ° m P 
Musices.” A copy of the former work is preserve 

National Library in Paris, . 

August KUhnel, born August 3, 1645, at Delmen ors ^ 

Oldenburg, was not only a great virtuoso on the v ^ 
gamba and the baryton, but he also ranks with the es ^ 
posers of his time. It has been stated that he was a prp 
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the famous Agostine Steffani in composition, but there appears 
nothing to substantiate this theory. At the early age of six¬ 
teen he entered the court chapel of Duke Maurice of Saxe- 
Zeitz, and remained a member of this orchestra from 1661 
until the dukes death in 1681. In 1665 he visited France in 
order to acquaint himself with the art of the famous French 
gambists. The state papers of the Saxon court mention him 
in 1670 as court viol da gambist at Zeitz. In 1678 he visited 
the court at Dresden, where, according to Eitner, he received 
forty thaler (six pounds) a year. Eitner does not state the 
source of this information.** The sum mentioned may refer to 
a present from the court, as Kiihnel. did not leave the service 
of Duke Maurice. In 1680 he played at the court of the Elec- 
or Max Emmanuel, who was himself an executant on the viol 
a gamba, and admired Kiihnel so greatly that he offered to 
appoint him at his court whenever he should consider himself 
a hberty. As a further inducement he told him that his con-' 
ersion to the Roman Catholic faith would not be insisted 
pon, a t ough it was a strict rule that none but Roman Catho- 
cs should be employed at the Bavarian court. 

ter the death of Duke Maurice, Kiihnel wrote to the 
r C SeCretary ’ Prielmair, a t Munich on September 6, 1682, 
for h' V° Sectors °ff e r> and asking if it would be safe 
cental » , U " dertake the Journey to Munich in view of “the 
behalf n r* Plague) ' Baron von Rechberg, on the elector’s 
comeVrS Prielmair t0 answer that Kiihnel might 
His wife 6 m 6rSt embrace the R o m an Catholic religion. 

iZ c , Cl " d :“ d n0t d ° 50 present as "by the 

comt to o' ^ * e falher ’ s example” that would no doubt 
Protestant f ln , dUC course - Kiihnel, who was a staunch 

_ those conditions, and told Prielmair that he 


l'urstenau, “Geselt. d. Musik in Sachsen,” 


1861 , I, 9 . 
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would start within a few days on a journey to England, “to 
find out what viol players there were in that country from 
which the viol da gamba had come.” He hopes to pass 
through Holland without going into quarantine, and promises 
to write again on his return in the following spring. (Letters 
published in “Denkmaler der Tonkunst,” in Bayern, 1901.) 

Of this visit there appears no record in England, neither is it 
known what became of Kiihnel until we come across the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement in “The London Gazette.” Thursday, 
November 19, to Monday, November 23, 1685 : 

Several Sonatas composed after the Italian way, for one and two Bass > 
Viols with a Thorough-Basse, being upon the request of several Lovers 
of Musick (who have already subscribed) to be Engraven upon copper 
Plates are to be perform’d on Thursday next, and every Thursday fol¬ 
lowing at six of the clock in the Evening, at the Dancing School in 
"Walbrook, next door to the Bell Inn, and on Saturday next and every 
Saturday after at the Dancing School in York Buildings, at which 
places will be also some performance on the Barritone, by Mr. August 
Iveenell, the Author of this Musick. Such who do not subscribe, are 
to pay their Half Crown, towards the discharge of performing it. > 

In 1686 he was back in Cassel, according to an entry in the 
state papers of that court: 

1086 . To the Violdagambist, Aug. Kiihnel, for fiddle strings 
(“Geigenseiten”). 6 g. 15 alb. - 

In 1687 the Landgrave appointed him violdagambist and 
director of the instrumental music at a salary of three hundred ^ 
florins per annum; the appointment to become operative from 
April 1, 1686. Some time after this he went to Weimar as ^ 
“vicekapellmeister” to the Duke Wilhelm Ernst. There we ' 
find him in 1695. In that year the Landgrave of Cassel, with . 

the hereditary Prince Frederic (afterwards King of Sweden) ^ 

and some princesses, paid a visit to the court of Weimar, and ^ 
in July of the same year Kiihnel was appointed kapellmeister 
to the Landgrave of Hesse, and took up his residence at 
Cassel. His sonatas were not published before 1698- They 
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testify not only to his absolute mastery of style and form, but 
also to his inventive genius. As an executant on his instru¬ 
ment he must likewise have been in the front rank for none 
but a virtuoso could attempt to play some of his partitas. 
Two of these called “ Serenata ” and “ Echo ” respectively, are 
evidently written for the use of amateurs, as they are easy 
from a technical point, while containing melodies of the 
greatest charm. Both have been provided with additional 
pianoforte accompaniments by the author, and figure fre¬ 
quently in his concerts of ancient music. An interesting ana¬ 
lysis of Kiihnel’s compositions may be found in Dr. Alfred 
Einstein’s “Zur Deutschen Literatur. fiir Viola da Gamba im 
i6‘ en - and i; tc “- Jahrhundert” (Breitkopf and Hartel), with 
extracts from his sonatas. 


The tenth sonata is based upon the chorale, “Herr Jesu 
rist du hochstes Gut, slightly modified to suit his require¬ 
ments. If we remember the attempt on the part of the Elector 
of Bavaria to convert him to the Roman Catholic religion, the 
useot this Protestant chorale gains a special signficance, as it 

r- a sim P le ' hearted protestation of his unalterable 
he use of church tunes and even secular melodies as 
J ct matter for compositions of various kinds was of 

an/ 11011 ° CCUrrence aiD °ng seventeenth and early eighteenth 
w 1 / com P osers > so much so, in fact, that a list of instances 
that COn * am tbe name °f almost every composer of note of 
occurn^ 10 T hC date of Kuhnel’s death is unknown; it 
his sn aCC ° r * n f=> Mendel about 1700. The title page of 
of h is ; aS ,^ VII) shows Kiihnel with two members 
as ^ l mi * s ^ nstr nment appears to be of an early type 

soundholes * 5 ? r ° Sette between the u PP er P art of the 

angle near th ^ ° f the Upper bouts is broken b X an 
at a scroll a" 60 ’ and P e £~ box en ds in a faint attempt 
Page from tt, reproduction of the title page, as well as a 
* book itseIf > a re given (see Plate VII). 
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August K«hnel (II), about whom very little is kno^was 

“Hof kapellmeister” (master ° ‘ ^eTirmer A K iihnel wa s 

Zeitz about the same penod that the 

there as solo gambist (Konzertmer^ On Septe ^ 
1682, he was appointed organist at the 

at Johann’Michael KCHnel was a virtuoso on the >“‘ e 

th tats Viol during the latter part of 

He was for some years attached to the court 

he went to Weimar in 17 > 7. and af terwards jo. ^ 

of the famous Marshal Flemming at r “ , jj j,. 

of his life he appears to have spent at Hamburg ^ 

lished through Roger in Amsterdam Senates 

de gambe” in 1730. f tVie seventeenth 

JOHANN Schenck, bom after the midd 
century, probably at or near Dusseldorf on *e wte 

the name is not infrequent, and where he ega 
the court of the Prince Palatine towards the end of ^ ^ 
tury. He was one of the greatest viol da gambi f 
time, and a composer of distinct merit. He wro e si 
ant works for his instrument: ^ 

1. Konst oeffeningen, quinzes Sonates a une Basse * 
viole et Basse continue opera 2. Amsterda , 

2. II Giardino armonico consistente in diverse ona e 

. . U 1__ UP- J’ 


mi 


Amsterdam, 1692. Basso 

3. Scherzi Musicali' per la viola di gamba con ^ 

continuo ad libitum Da Giovanni Sc enc , 

Sesta, ibid., in oblong folio. f 

4. La Ninfa del Rheno, contenant douze Sonates P° u 

basse de viole composes de Preludes, A ema 
Sarabandes, etc., Op. 8. ^ 

5- L’Echo de la Danube, contenant six Sonates, do 
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deux premieres sont a une viole de gambe et une 
Basse continue, les deux suivantes a une Viole de 
gambe et une Basse continue ad libitum et les deux 
dernieres a une Viole de Gambe seule. Dedie a son 
Excellence Monsieur le Baron de Diamanstein, Con- 
seiller intime, Grand Chambellan, Grand Fauconnier 
et Surintendant de la Musique de son Altesse Elec- 
toralle Palatine, etc., par Jean Schenck, Commissaire, 
homme de chambre et Musicien de la chambre de S. A. 
Electoralle Palatine—CEuvre IX—Prix gib— 
Gravee par Joseph Renon—a Paris chez: Mr. Le 
Clerc le Cadet, rue St. • Honore vis-a-vis de l’Ora- 
toire; Le Sieur le Clerc, rue du Roule a la Croix 
d’Or; Mme. Boivin, rue St. Honore, a la Regie d’Or. 
Avec Privilege du Roy. 

Les Fantaisies Bisarres de la Goutte/ contenant XII 
Sonates pour une Viole de Gambe Seule avec la Basse 
continue,/ ou avec une autre Viole de Gambe ou 
Theorbe .... Par .... Jean Schenck, Conseiller 
6 a Chambre des/ Finances, Commissaire Receveur 
de la licence, Homme de Chambre and Musicien de 

1’pi am ^ re ^ 0n Vitesse Serenissime Monseigneur 
•ecteur Palatin./ Dixieme Ouvrage/ A Amster¬ 
dam aux depens d’Estienne Roger and le Cene 


been ores! % unfort unately, the basso continuo only has 
oT f ln thC R ° yal Libra ^ - Berlin. 

“Scherzi mL° W ° rks a PP ear to be still in existence: 

:« d “L’Echo de la Danube.” A copy of 
Pannier, 0 f T 'll lbrar y at Sondershausen, while Mr. Paul 
of latter * fortunate enough to secure a MS. copy. 

the author witk * ’ Vvb ' cb be had the kindness to present 
a copy. Both works testify to Schenck ’s vir- 
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tuosity. They abound with difficult passages, runs, double 
stopping and chords. They are in the form of sonatas or 
suites. Although they lack the terseness and symmetry of 
form of the Italian masters of that time yet they show more 
unity and coherence, and are a much nearer approach to the 
Italian “suite” or chamber sonata than the works of the con¬ 
temporary French composers who, after the customary pre¬ 
lude and allemande string together an indefinite number of 
dances and airs having no internal connection, and only the 
outward sign of unity of key to hold them together. 

As Schenck has been rather sharply criticised by some his¬ 
torians, it appears but just that we should give a short ana¬ 
lysis of his extant works, as they certainly rank among the 
most important monuments of viol da gamba literature (see 
also Dr. Alfred Einstein’s very able analysis in"Zur deutscherf 
Litteratur fur Viola da Gamba”). 

The hundred and one pieces of the “Scherzi Musicali” 
group themselves into thirteen suites, although the composer 
has not formally indicated this by headings, yet the arrange¬ 
ment clearly proves it, as may be seen from the following list 
of contents in which we have indicated the division: 

Suite No. I, in G minor, (i), Preludium; (2), Allemande; 
(3), Courante; (4), Tempo di Sarabande; (5), Gigue; 
(6), Tempo di Gavotte. 

No. 2, F. (7), Fantasia; (8), Praeludium; (9), Allemande; 
(10), Allemande; (11), Courant; (12), Courant; (13)1 
Sarabande; (14), Variatio; (15), Tempo di Gavotte; 
(16), Tempo di Sarabande; (17), Ciaccone; (18), 
Gigue; (19), Tempo di Passagato; (20), Gigue. 

^°- 3 > B minor. (21), Preludium; (22), Allemande; (23), 
Courante; (24), Sarabande; (25), Variatio; (26). 
Gigue. 

No - 4 . A minor. (27), Sonata; (28), Adagio, Vivace, 
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Allegro, Adagio, Canzona, Adagio, Alla Breve, 
Adagio, Allemande; (29), Courant; (30), Sarabande; 
(31), Gigue. 

No. 5, A minor. (32), Fantasia; (33), Allemande; (34), 
Courant; (35), Sarabande; (36), Variatio; (37), Gigue. 
No. 6, A minor. (38), Praeludium; (39), Allemande; (40), 
Courante; (41), Sarabande; (42), Gigue; (43), Gigue; 
(44), Gavotte; (45), Rondeau; (46), Boure; (47, 48, 
49 ), Three Menuets; (50), Tempo di Passagallo. 

No. ;, A major. (51), Praeludium; (52), Allemande; (53), 
Courant; (54). Sarabande; (55), Gigue; (56), Gigue; 
( 57 ), Gigue; (58), Rondeau; (59), Menuet. 

No. 8, E minor. (60), Preludium; (61), Allemande; (62), 
Courant; (63), Sarabande; (64), Gigue; (65), Menuet. 
No. 9, G major. (66), Overture; (67), Adagio, Allegro, 
Adagio, Allabreve, Adagio, Aria; (68), Menuet; (69), 
empo di Gavotto; (70), Boure; (71), Aria; (72), 
(-apriccio. 

No. 10, G major. (73), Preludium; (74), Allemande; (75), 

Courant; (76), Chacone. 

N ° mind*”™ 01 ; r 7) ' Caprkci0; 08 ), Fuga; (79), Alle- 
™ d '; (8o) > Courant; (81). Sarabande; (82), Gigue; 
(° 3 )> Menuet. 

N ° (K\ D „ mmor ' ( 8 4 )> Preludium; (85), Allemande; 
r . ’ Courant » (87), Tempo di Sarabande; (88), 

■ Glg “ ei ( 89 ). Tempo di Gavotta. 

Aa . mkor ‘ ( 90 ), Preludium; (91), Ouyerture; (92), 
Adag.e Al.egro, Adagio, Tempo di Gavotta 93 

(94) ' Gigue; (95) - Fu8a; (96) ’ 
Cm, / ,^’ Allemande; (98), Courant; (99) 
Courant; (100), Sarabande; (ioi), Gigue. 

sisted^f aTLfV^ 5111 <<S ° nata di camera ” <* “suite” con- 
r ° UCtl0n (generally though not invariably a 
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oreludel and four dance movements: allemande, courante, , 
tande and g.g»e. At the end of the -ent-th century 
another dance movement was generally rnterpola ed Wwee 
the sarabande and gigue, and th.s consisted as a rule ^ 
either two minuets, gavottes, bourres, rau es ’P* „ j 
similar movements, of which the second served - ahem 
tivo” to the first. If we examine Schencks su.tes from th 
standpoint we find that he has kept farrly close to 

aCC T t1rft°™ite brings the gavotte after the g.gue. There* 
no reason why it should not be played before to sa is- y 
most punctilious mind, and the suite would be qu.te j 

The sLid is really a combination of two suites. m - all 
movements appear twice: fantasia, praeludrum (two in d 
tions), two allemandes, two courantes, one sarabande -th 
variations and one tempo di sarabande, two g*** « « 

take the tempo di gavotte as fifth dance movemen ^ 

and the ciaconne or passagato for the other, we n 
movement more than the strict rule would allow, a W the 
jumble of movements and contraction of two sui es 
would not be defensible if Schenck intended them to appe^ 
by that name. No. 3 is a suite in the strict sense o e 
No. 4 brings a complete “ sonata da chiesa as intro uc ^ 
the suite. This is not a solitary example, w e 
A. Kiihnel doing exactly the same in his delightfu ser « ^ 
for two gambas and continuo, but Schenck was a PPa^ en _ 
first to apply this form to viol da gamba music. e . 
ing movements in Schenck’s suite keep strictly to the or 
four. No. 5 again makes no exception, only bringing a 
tasia instead of prelude, which was a favourite way wi 
French composers, of whom Schenck had a thorough ' n ^ ^ 
ledge as all eminent German gambists, many of whom wen 

study in Paris. . . . 

Let it be stated that we do not insinuate any slavish imita 
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Schenck was essentially German in his musical conception, 
and if he lacked the elegant grace and sweetness of a Marais, 
he rose sometimes to heights where the latter could not follow 
him. It is true that he takes liberties with his fugues, especi¬ 
ally in the episodes where the desire to display the possibili¬ 
ties of his instrument induces him to overstep the limit, to 
introduce irregular entries of the subject and similar incon¬ 
gruities, to which the desire for technical display are answer- 
able. On the whole, however., his fugues for the gamba keep 
much nearer to the strict form than those of the French 
gambists, which are merely pieces in fugal style or rather in 
imitative counterpoint introducing extraneous matter at any 
biven moment without the slightest compunction. The sub¬ 
jects of Schenck’s fugues, moreover, are of great strength, as, 

I, j he fu 0 ue in D minor, in the thirteenth suite, 

' v m is identical with that used by Mozart in the second 
finale of the “Magic Flute.” 

The sixth suite commences with the usual order of move- 
s, ollowed by an extra gigue, a gavotte, etc. (see list). 

1 • _ movemen ts, on closer examination, show more relation- 
|P than would appear at first glance. 

s « the folio™ 65 ^ 3tent ^ r0m t ^ e ron deau onwards especially, 


Rondeau 45 



Minuet 48 



Minuet 49 
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Tempo di Passagallo oO 
+ 



Fio. 22. Thematic Reiationship is Schema’. Sieth Suite. 

It seems as if the possibilities of this motive had ™ tl “ d 
hii n he Jd do with It, without tiling £. 
it belonged organically to a suite or no , ^ 

out before, he never mentions the word in con " ec h ddi _ 
piece. No. 7 again has the usual movements, vnth the addi 

tion of two extra gigues, a rondeau and a ^ ^ 

ceeds neither number nor order of pieces, ex P a 

minuet follows the gigue instead of P rec ^” g 1 ’ movement 
notable feature with Schenck, that the fifth ^movement 
(minuet, gavotte, bourree, etc.) is always plac 

No. 9 opens with an overture in the Italian style, 
with a^spirited “alia breve,” followed by 
(see list) which remind us distinctly o t e and 

Several of their number are particularly attracti ^ 
melodious. In No. 10 the courant is fol owe ^ ens with 
chaconne which is only partly interesting. o. i 1 P 
a fugue introduced by a capriccio, followe y 
dance movements, and No. 12 keeps still more stric y 
rule, while No. 13 breaks entirely away from it. 

While rising to a considerable height at times in 
and worked-out movements, Schenck is unable to veep ^ 
level. The desire to show off his instrument and 1S s ^ 
tic ability cause him to lose the thread of his inspiration ^ 
detriment of his work. Among the dance movements, 
other hand, we find some perfect gems which are essen 
gamba music. 

In his later work, “L’Echo du Danube,’ he becomes ® ^ 
ambitious in employing the abstract forms of the sona 
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chiesa.” The first of the two sonatas with continuo, in D 
major, is entirely in that style, although Schenck’s evident 
striving after big proportions without the power of thematic 
development, caused him to destroy the beautiful symmetry 
we admire in the works of the Italian masters by adding extra 
movements. He begins with a strong and virile subject vivace 
in 3-4 time, followed by a kind of short moto perpetuo vivace 
in 4-4 time, with an “ adagio e tremulo ” of ten bars as a sort' 
of coda. Next comes an expressive aria followed by an 
allegro in fugal style ending in a prestissimo (alia breve); 
then a noble adagio in 3-4 time, and an allegro 12-8, which 
partakes of the character of a gigue. The thematic invention 
is fine and lofty, and but for the lack of proportion, the work 
would compare well with the best contemporary work. 

The second sonata opens with an adagio followed by a 
Si&no and a corrente, then follows an adagio and vivace in 
the style of the church sonata. No. 3 is a suite finishing with 
0 gavotte in place of the gigue. 

No. 4 has a complete sonata da chiesa: adagio, allegro, 
a agio, prestissimo, followed by a complete suite: allemanda, 
corrente, sarabanda, giga, minuetto. We have seen this 
m mation of church and chamber sonata once before 
, c ^ erz i Musicali,” and Kiihnel’s “Serenata,” also 
aft en< u S met k°d placing the minuet (or gavotte, etc.) 
e S*gue. The fifth sonata in K minor for gamba solo 

gavott° m ^ n ^^ * S nature a suite: adagio, aria, 

comp 1 H a ^*° ^ a ’ ar * a ’ an< ^ t ^ ie sl xt h sonata, also unac- 
few bar ' f* a ^ a * n a com hination of both styles: adagio, a 
a daeio f n a ^ e ^ ro as a hind of episode returning to the 
of an im ° We< ^ a P res t°- Another adagio, in the nature 
Viol’”) P rT ati ° n ^ SCe Christopher Simpson, “The Division 
largo riv CeS an aria with several episodes, viz.: aria 
,v ace, largo (I), allegro, largo (new subject), largo 
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(I). The (I) indicates the subject of the “ aria.” Another aria 

follows and a giga ends the whole work. 

If we have dwelt at great length upon Schencks work 
not that he was so much greater than other gamb.st composers 
but that his work is typical and highly interes ing w 
to form, invention and technique. If Kuhnel his superior 
in point of form, and Marais in pleasing grace, c 
passed the former in the charm and wealth of his melodic^ 
vention and the latter in depth and power of h g 
moments, especially in “L’Echo du Danube/' wMe ta * 
variety and freedom of his passage work, double stopp & 
chords, etc, he stands at the head of all. Hdfte nvais hm, 
in successions of full chords, but he is, unfortunately, 
cally very uninteresting. 

It is evident from the title pages of his ™ orks tha f 
all written while he lived at Dusseldorf, where he held various 

appointments at the court According to asie ev ^ . . 

“ Scherzi Musicali” were dedicated to the Elector^ a 
Johann Wilhelm, to whom Corelli dedicated his one 
Grossi,” and for whom Joachim Tielke made tha exq 
eamba, a reproduction of which appears in “Revival ot 
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Schenck had risen to the position of cham er am a 
chamber musician to the Prince Palatine, yet early in 
eighteenth century he left the court and settled in Amster 
Mattheson tells us that he was made ‘ bailiff o t e 
market” in that town on account of his fine gamba p a y in ^^ 
No doubt this was a sinecure which was offered as a comp 
ment on account of the emoluments. It was during t is i 
that the excellent portrait by Pet. Schenck (his brother.) ^ 
made, of which we give a reproduction on Plate VIII rom 
print kindly lent by Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons. It is in 
tioned in Eitner, who apparently did not see a copy 0 1 

On this print he is described as “the most famous music 
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among Amsterdamers.” It proves that Scherick played on an 
instrument with seven strings. The year of his death is 
unknown. 

Paul Kress, second “Kapellmeister” of the Royal Chapel 
at Stuttgart during the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
asked for leave, in 1662, to visit England in order to perfect 

himself on the viol da gamba “which is flourishing in that 
country.” 

David Adams, gambist in the Royal Chapel in Berlin, 
received permission to visit England in 1672 for renewed 
studies of his instrument. 

W. L. Vogelsang, after studying the viol da gamba in 
ngland and other countries, is appointed member of the Royal 
Chapel in Berlin in 1677. 



the viol da gamba in 


CHAPTER IV. 

GERMANY (continued). 


^ ONRAD HOFFLER. born about ‘^th^Du^of'Se 
was gambist and chamber musician to the D ^ 

L Weissenfels, as stated on the £ M „si- 

^ the frontispiece of his -Pr.mit.re Chehcm ode ^ 
calische Erstlinge” (musical rSt '”®V da am b a solo, with 

divided by various tones (modes) or instnimeo tal 

their basses arranged in the now Adolph, Duke of 

manner, and dedicated to the Prince Johaim Ad °‘ P 0 u the 
Saxe, Julich, Cleve, Berg, etc. Nuremberg, .695 
portrait his age is given as forty-eight. are 

Although he speaks of “modes” *" wb " and m i„„r 
divided, they are in reality in t e mo r q minor, 0 

keys, viz.: F major. B minor, D major, A J . d E 
major, A minor, C minor, B major, G minor, C major 

m Mer explains in his preface that he has son^n^wr^ 
the “regular fugues irregularly and the ened to sin 

and not kept to the rule of those who wer vent wa lls 

against conscience, when they jump the music 1 ^ ^ 

and change keys.” As a matter of fa*, his S, ^ ^ j0 
fugatos and imitative counterpoints, lne 
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the orthodox form: prelude, allemand, courant, saraband, 
gigue, with the exception of a fugue preceding the allemand in 
Nos. rand n. The thematic invention, on the whole, is very 
poor, although Hoffler is at pains to point out that he has not 
been “ steeling other people’s work.” On the other hand, there are 
instances of a boldness of style and figuration which reminds- 
one, though slightly, of Bach’s solo sonatas, as, for instance, the 
prelude to the sixth suite, which is treated quite in virtuoso 
style. The technical part in all the suites is highly developed, 
especially with regard to double stopping and chord playing. 
The demands upon the player exceed those in Schenck’s 

Scherzi Musicali ” by a long way. 

The portrait and title page are taken from a copy made by 

the late Johannes Klingenberg for the author. (Plates IX 
and X.) 


A description of the work, with reproduction of several 
movements, is to be found in “Monatshefte fur Musikwissen- 
schaft,” Berlin, Vol. XXVII. 

Johann Friedrich Helwig received his musical education 
y command and at the expense of Frederic William the 
rea, 1^ of Brandenburg, and was appointed as gambist 
is If 6 ° Urt ^ a P e l at Berlin, on January 2, 1654. Nothing 
that h n ■ ° • subsec iuent career, but it appears possible 
na 6 15 ^ ent * cal with a chapel master of the same 

at EiLenachlnt ^ ° f the Duke ° f Saxon y 

GLE . TTINGER » born August 20, 1661, at Breslau, was 
was a v' mUS1Cian of the town council) at Breslau. He 
ha rpsichorH° SO °j ^ V1Ql da gamba and bariton, violin, harp, 
ist. i n j^o’ SUn w * nt ^ instruments, and a celebrated organ- 

Prussia am i p * SUCCessful tour through Lithuania, 

ment as m • ° merania ’ which secured for him the appoint- 
In '5 qo l- Slcian to the Senate of Danzig (Rathsmusicus). 
wa s appointed first organist at the Church of St. 
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Elisabeth, in Breslau, and died in .739 with the reputation 
of one of the finest organists » Sdes^ about 

, 68 , He died in .7.4 wording to the catalogue of th 
“Musikfreunde in Wien” (“Friends of Music in_ ie ™O 
He published “ Musicalischer Gemuths Erg,“ 
Werk” (“First Work of Musical Delights of the 
sisting of sonatas, allemands, J vbl) and con- 

and gigues, for two 0 ^ ^ ^ 

tinuo. Augsburg, 1684. The Churcn con . 

violin and continuo parts (the gamba p Y f 

tained in latter). The following is an amusmg in nce o 

the extravagantly florid style of titles during the latter P 
of the seventeenth century: 

“ Lieblicher Fruhlings-Anfang oder Musikafete Seyten- 
Klang, welcher unter dess Auges anmuthiger .Blumen he , 
dess Geruchs empfindender Balsam Duft, auch. dm ** » 
Pradudien, Allemanden, Couranten, Ba °' ar Vl0 \ a di 
und Giguen annehmlicher fallet nut * 10 ' „ , Cop y 

braccio, Basso Viola and Continuo. Augsburg, .685. 1 

said to be in Leipzig.) 

Ernst Christian Hesse, born April 14. l 6 7 6, . 

Goltern, Hannover (not Gross-Gottern, Thuringia, as _ ^ ^ 
Wasielewski apd others). He made his preliminary ^ ^ 
Langensalza and Eisenach. On paving [ i e co^ 

appointed as a clerk in the chancellery ntered the 

In 1694 he followed the court to Giessen, w ere e 
university for the study of law. In 1698 the P nn ^ e ^ 
to Paris to perfect himself in the study of the viol da g ^ ^ 
He became the pupil of Marin Marais and Forqueray^ ^ 
same time, and, as the two masters were rivals, e cov 
identity by passing with one under his own name, g 1 y* ^ 
name of Sachs to the other. Both were so. proud an 
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of their pupil’s extraordinary talents that they eventually 
challenged each other to produce the wonderful youth. 

They arranged to meet at the house of Forqueray. Hesse 
was already there when Marais entered at nine a.m., according 
to appointment. Both masters saluted their pupil by the name 
by which they knew him. Their astonishment was great when 
they found out the mystification, and that they had both 
praised one and the same man under different names. Hesse 
excused the ruse which he employed in order to benefit by the 
instruction of two such great masters, and, fearing their dis- 
P-easure, he was about to leave, when Forqueray held him 

aC ’ and to ^ bim that as he had done justice to both his 
asters, e was quite willing to continue giving him the benefit 

lnstruc ti°n. Marais would not appear less generous 

aril lncident was the reason of cementing 

a • , nen s between the two famous masters, who did 
best to communicate all their art to the delighted Hesse. 

ment “ retU ; n t0 Darmstadt in i; 02 he received an appoint- 
en a secretary to ^ foreign department and ^ ^ ^ 

^«a s ”r f d h,S irSt Wife ' TW0 years lat “’ in "°5. 

laurels fnr k - ° ^ oncerts ln Holland and England, gaining 
* els for his gamba playing wherever he went 

Position' 7 Q I 1Slted Italy t0 enlar S e his knowledge of com- 
Pantaleon H retUrn 116 P la y ed at the Viennese court with 
d^*- the inVCnt0r ° f the "Pantaleon,” a 
with his p i a P yin J , “ ^ lmer ' The Emperor was so delighted 
S°lden chain Th • & ^ resented him with his portrait on a 
engaged as r if* 6 . 1S a s ^ a ^ emen t to the effect that he was 
until i; lg vet P fk mC1Ster at the Austrian Court in Vienna 
fact that in i ^r d ° eS n0t a PP ear reconciliable with the 
Was provisoriaH S a ^ ter t ^ le deat h of his first wife) he 
"’here he settled fi app ° inted ca pellmeister at Darmstadt, 
Noting pii r . f na f' ^ ore authentic is a notice in Eitner 
au as his authority) that in 1709, after visiting 
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j _ wVipre he was offered an engage 
Vienna, he went to Dresd n ^ ^ ^ y£aI _ 

ment at the Court at a sa y refuse d Not long after 

* large sum in those days-which he £'£' aMia J linger. 

the death of his first wrfe he married the eelebra ^ 

Johanna Elisabeth Doebbrecht (DoebnAtJ In V 5 ^ ^ 

raised to a higher position in the war office^ 17 p resden m 

on his last professional journey when he ms ted 1 1 

company of h,s wife, to attend the ^ given 

.Saxony. Several operas by o 1 an whicb both 

in honour of the occasion, m the per orma 

Hesse and his wife took part. Both 

well as ample pecuniary reward. In 7 - _ Darmsta dt, 

ated Councillor of War to the court of at 

after which he lived a retired life and ^ 

the age of eighty-six, after a prosperous hinl| 

He had twenty children, of whom only eig 
and died surrounded by forty-nine grandchi dre* . CTamba 
The library at Rostock contains two duos for viol da b am 

Christian Ludwig Hesse, eldest son of Emst 
Hesse, was born at Darmstadt. He studied the vio * ^ ^ 
under his father, and was appointed as cbam er ™ ^ Prince 
the Royal Chapel at Berlin in 1754 - In l 7 ^ the him aS 

Of Prussia, afterwards Frederic William II, engag^ ^ ^ 
gambist for his private band. Christian • , 

only one of the greatest bass viol players of his ime 

one of the last virtuosi of that instrument. e llmeister 

John Christian Hertel, the only son of the cape ^ 
•of the Prince, was born 1699 at Oettingen in ua ^ 
father was soon after appointed in the same capacity_ 

•t o They are 

* No. 1, “Paysan en Rondeau” ; No. II, Minuet seventeenth 

graceful and melodious pieces in the French style o 
century. 
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court at Merseburg. As his father had destined him for the 
church, he gave him some instructions in singing and on the 
bass viol, as secondary subjects. The boy, who was 
filled with the love for music, went to the court organist, Kauf- 
raann, who clandestinely instructed him on the violin, the 
harpsichord, and in theory. At the court concerts he was 
already much admired for his solos on the bass viol as well 
as his fine vocal delivery of arias, etc. The father, who 
dreaded his becoming a musician, sent him, in 1716, to the 
Un.ver„ity of Halle to enter upon a theological career. 
This suited our young hero admirably, as he felt himself now 
ree to follow his beloved musical studies without hindrance, 
he paid frequent visits to the famous Kuhnau at Leipzig, by 

whose advice he profited to a great extent. 

1 ^ en returned for his holidays, his father heard him 

L'l \ V ?^ n sonata b y Corelli, and was so struck with his 
1 en talent that he no longer objected to his choice of music 
as a profession. 


j. [7 k e likewise came to his assistance and sent him, in 
Thet l ! am0US Ernst Chr istian Hesse at Darmstadt. 
Griinewald aE ° under the capellmeister Graupner, 

who never lTf im ° nettl ’ f ° r theor y and composition. Hesse, 
Hertel if- ° K n0r after acce P ted a pupil, took the boy 
father wl It ° Wn house ’ and > m re ply to a letter from his 
in Franrp f ° nCe t h° u Sht he was working hard when, 
practised da ? ™ CtlSed ci ^ ht hour s a day, but that Hertel 
him and "^ht, and that it would be better to recall 

^"omTT S 0ve ™ OTki ”g himself. I„ ,7,8 he re- 
Weissenfels aiK * ^ ^ u k e sent him to the courts of 

was, i n , ’ ° hen ’ Zerbst and Dresden. In Eisenach he 

court orchestra”^^ 6 ^ ^ SeCOnd leader °f the violins in the 
all kinds whM^v! k egan to com Pose instrumental works of 
the latter’s an 6 a * wa y s submitted to Stolzl at Gotha for 
Pproval. Pantaleon Hebenstreit and Telemann 
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. the head of the ducal chapel, and it was in 
were at that time at the head . d at the court con- 

conjunction with them a highly appreciated. In 

certs, where his bass vio and thence he went to 

,723 he left Eisenach for Ansp ach , a here with 

Casse. (. 7 . 5 ). " ^f^Ts superb playing At 

enthusiastic receptions on “ visile(J his fat her at Merseburg 
the end of this journey t t s. Bach. In the 

and thence went to Leipmg.J “ e he forI »ed a lasting 

same year he met Graun, w ; the Netherlands. Re¬ 
friendship. In 1727 1 * P ald *TL-h Graun. an invitation 
turned to Eisenach he recei , ® £tetwards Fred eric the 

from the Crown Prince of Pruss , bcfote the coa rt 

Great, to come to Ruppin, w er P dshi of Benda, 

in .73- On that occasion he gamedjta ^ ^ ^ ^ 

who was a great a ™' rer Sondershausen. who encour- 

played before Prince Gunthe possible and 

aged him to send his compositions as often P 

to come at least once a year hims violinist and capell- 

After the decease of the ^ m his place 

meister Birkenstock, m 73 - olayed at the court of 

at the court of Eisenach. n 1739 home of William the 
the Prince of Orange at impr ovise a fugue, on 

Silent), when the Princess asked * him . He accom- 

the bass viol, on a theme w ic £ d who were 

pushed the task to the great Jadm.mt.on of^ ^ ^ 

present. On the decease 0 e Hertel as well as his 

the court orchestra was dissolved, a felled again, 

friends Hebenstreit, Telemann^ Benda, ^ 

visiting several courts. On & Qtrelitz. As 

appointed concertmeister (leader) at t e cour . ^ dev0 ted 

his duties occupied only a small part o ^ ^ ^ ne west 

the greater part to composition an dam y Hiller says that 

works by contemporary masters. Jo overtures, and 

he composed innumerable symphonies, n >. 
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six quatuors for violin, flute and viol da gamba (the continuo 
which he does not mention probably completed the “quartet”). 
In 1748 he lost his sight through cataract, which prevented 
him from attending to his musical duties. During this period 
he devoted most of his time to his beloved bass viol, and to 
improvisations, on that instrument, wherein he proved to be 
perhaps the greatest master of his time. Through a success¬ 
ful operation he regained his sight, but being of fragile build 
and delicate constitution, his health began to fail. In 1753 
the court orchestra at Strelitz was dissolved, and Hertel retired 
on a pension, but the necessity of parting with his children, 

who had to seek employment abroad, accelerated his end. He 
died in October, 1754. 

C GAERIEL Sch UTZE, a noted gambist towards the end of the 
enteenth century, took up the study of theology in 1696, 
m a ter visiting the universities of Jena, Giessen and Altorf, 

6 , Came a P reache r at St. Margaret’s in Niirnburg. His 


1677 IETELMaier > was born at Nuremberg, August 16, 

7 - e distinguished himself as virtuoso on the bass viol, 

his , C f 0mp0Sed at an earl y age. No further particulars about 
ms life are known. 


at Erf ^ NTIN Beller MANN, imperial poet laureate, was born 
native * m lG p G ' stucBe d law at the university of his 
of mus -'V*’ an deV0ted a £ reat deal of his time to the study 
viol da l C ° k mpOSltions as well as to the playing of the lute, 
"Cantor ,,ai f w. Vl °^ n and Bute - * n l 7 1 9 he was appointed 
town. Whenh^!!’ and 1741 reCt0r ° f the sch ° o1 at that 

of unpublished 16 1S n0t known - He left a S rea t number 
works anrl compositions for various instruments, choral 

and clavecimK^ ^ ° pera " su * tes f° r flute, viol da gamba 
JoC -nt. 

May 8 ( jgQg ARDT was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
out 1716 he was gambist and chamberlain 
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Franz von Schonborn, is °P he exchanged that post 

Franconia. Four years later, in 7- - of wiirtem- 

for the position of Kammermusi 'er direc tor of the 

berg. He rose gradually to the position of director^ 

chapel (capellmeister) to which he was nominated bytheUu^ 
Karl Eugen, and which he held down to 1757,1 gitte (? ) 

date of his death is unknowm S» to the King of 
Viole e Basse contmuo, Op. 1, ded ^ ^ 

Poland, and a “Solo per la Viola da Gamb . ting 
, u f Po^nrk They are not particularly interesting, 

r P U“, Dan-^Preisler is dated NUten.be*, > 750 , 

fS Dud“io„d half of the seventeenth century « 
across some compositions for the bass vio w >c 
dently be attributed to virtuosi of that ■"•f" Rnd 

nothing is known of the “Neu 

the titles of their works, which are • J- • General- 

Verstimmte Violen Lust, mit drei Vio e " n *L^ 0V N «£ rs ter 
bass," Frankfurt, .652. PETER Zachaeus 
T heil verstimmter Viol’ d’Gamb. Lustspie en ^ , 

of allemands, courants, ballo, sarabands an c iq ^ 

preceded by a sonata. Engraved on forty-eight PP P 
foho, Lubeck at the author’s, and Danzig, B-uno L u e 
Tanken (.683). JOHANN CHRISTOPH ZIEGLER Intavolah,^ 
per Viol da Gamba,” consisting of entratas, allema • 
ants, etc. Oblong octavo. (This and the former a 
see Einstein.) NICOLAS HassE: “Delicm Music*. ^ 
mands, courants and sarabands for two or diree ' ^ 
lone, harpsichord and theorbo, Rostock, i 5 > . 

copy in the “ Germanisches Museum,” Nurem erg. 
in British Museum. MATTHIAS Kelz : “ Exercitabonurn 

Music*” (for violin and bass viol), Vienna, 1009. 
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mentions “Epidigma harmoniae,” Novae, 1669. DIETRICH 
Becker, violinist and Rathsmusikus (musician to the Senate), 
Hamburg, 1644-78: Sonatas for violin, viol da gamba and 
coniinuo, based on hymn tunes (viber Chorallieder), Hamburg, 
1668, and “ Musikalische Fruhlings friichte,” three to five-part 
instrumental pieces with ccntinuo. One of the sonatas has 


been republished from an edition dated 1674 in Einstein’s 
Zur deutschen Litteratur fiir Viola da Gamba.” JOHANN 
Philipp Beck: Allemands, Gigues, Courants, Sarabapds, to 
be played on the bass viol with continuo “ Auf der Viola 
da Gamba zu Streichen und mit einigen Accorden,” third 
part,Frankfurt, 1677,folio. A. SCHOLL: “Den Spelende Kunst 
Hemel,” Delft, 1669. Clamor Heinrich Abel, “3 Theil 
Musikalischer Blumen” (dance tunes), partly with a violin, 
partly with a verstimbte gamba ” (tuned in a chord, see Lyra 
icl.page 38) and violin, w. B. for harpsichord, Frankfort, 1677. 
1 atthlas Kelz - of Schongau, Bavaria, copy in Paris N.L. 
]M K REMberg: “Musikalische Gemuth’s Ergotzung,” 1689. 
i ‘ . IC0LAI: Twelve Sonatas for two violins, some with a 
viol and some with a bassoon, and four with gamba or 
'om one! Augsburg, 1675. JOHANN GEORG AHLE: “Un- 
-c e Thalia, Miihlhausen, 1679; “Anmuthiges Zehn vier- 
immiger Gambenspiele,” Miihlhausen, 1681, 4to (ten graceful 
dam m ° Ur ^ and)e )- There were also published in Amster- 
Vi 3 ; m 1 folio vo!ume = Speelstukken, “ 12 Sonaten mit 1 
viold Cn a k S ° COnGnuo ” to w ^ich can be added a theorbo or 
FELHUT Sa «T 3 C ° mp0Se<3 ky Petersen, a Dutchman. J. SCHEIF- 

%burg i68c HC !^ FriihlmgS Anfang ” <“ Ear1 ^ S P rin S”). 
fomnncp *• .Finger, a German violinist and 

sevente/n/^ m London duril ig the latter part of the 
an d viol , Centur ^’ Polished three sonatas for two violins 
Kri Eger . y f amba in 1688 ( c °Py British Museum). 
160? pji Tr * C * e Sonatas for the vio1 da gamba, Niirnberg, 
,lpp Heinri CH Erlebach : Six Sonatas for the viol 
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da gamba, Niirnberg. .6941 “ S ° n ^ A ”J d eS^'Zu” 

Upsala). One above^ Dietrich Becher, 

deutschen Litter atur, etc., . 

Sonata a a, violin, v.ol da gamba and ^ ^ 

Dt. Einstein, in his ^-“e^on from pH 

fifth sonata for violin, viol da g __ ^ ^ o( Diet . 

FR. BUCHNER’S “ Plectrum Mnsm ^ ^ and viola da 

rich BUXTEHUDES VII Sona published in “Denk- 

gamba,” .694-6. ^ich have a so b» Dt . Ein . 

maler Deutscher Tonmns X P member „f 

stein mentions and describes. v th cen tury), 

Imperial Chapel, Vienna,, latter partner ^ £or tw0 

sonata, two violins an Thrce Sona tas for two 

violins and gamba. I. K. ^rmhbshed “Denk- 

violins, viol da gamba and bass continue (rp^ ^ LXV1I f.). 

maler Deutscher Tonkunst in ayern » and gam ba. 

J. J. LoWE : Canzon and two capriccios Upsala. 

KASPAR F5RSTER: Two violins ^.^fj'jinuo, 

T H. SCHMELZER: One sonata, violin, g< s 

Ld one sonata for two violins, gambat anhe —,^ ^ 
Upsala. Seb. A. SCHERER : Sonatas missing). 

gamba or bassoon, Op. 3. Ulm > 16 0 ^ ga , mba> MS. 

J. ADAM STRUNCK: Sonata, two violins * J d (lesson 
Upsala. Nicolaus Adam Strunck: “Uebung auf der l 

on the) violin and viol da gamba,” 1691. l te i n , near 

CHRISTOPH SCHAFRATH, bom 1/09 at p rince ss 

Dresden. In 175 5 he was chamber musician 
Amalia of Prussia (sister of the King). w hich, as 

He was a highly esteemed composer of ' alloW an d 

far as the general musical taste is concerned, w« ichord 

commonplace. A sonata for viol da gamba an P ^ ^ 
is preserved in the “ Amalienbibliothek” at Ber in, $ix 

at the British Museum. Duets for two viol da gamba 
soli for harpsichord, gamba and oboe, are in 
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thal” Library, Eerlin, and two sonatas for viol da gamba, 
violin, violoncello and harpsichord, in Darmstadt. 

John Gottlieb Graun, 1698-1771 (brother of Carl Hein¬ 
rich, the famous composer of the Passion music, “ Der Tod 
Jesu”), was highly esteemed as instrumental composer. He 
wrote a Concertante in A minor for viol da gamba. MS. in 
Amahenbibliothek” of the Joachimthal Gymnasium, Berlin. 
Copy in author’s library. 

Christian Ferdinand Abel, a gambist, who lived about 
tne end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was member of the court chapel at Coethen. He fol¬ 
lowed Charles XII in his campaigns in Germany, afterwards 
exchanging the sword for the bow, and lived still in Coethen 

In ’ 737 ' after retiring into private life, devoting the rest of 
his days to music. 

Carl Friedrich Abel, his son, born at Coethen 1725, was 
ae of the greatest and also one of the last virtuosi on the 
0 da gamba. He received his musical education from J. S. 
ach, and became, in 1748, a member of the Polish Court Chapel 
resden, where he found ample opportunity to continue his 
ca stud.es under Hasse. The unsettled times of war ab- 
n g all the resources of the king, allowed but a scant 

du ITAK^ mem ^ ers °f the Royal Chapel, and this in- 
min ^ f° r t une abroad. After visiting several 

tuall ,° Ur ? S ’ vv ^ ere was always well received, he came even- 
'vards 0 L ° nd0n With the Princess Charlotte Sophia, after- 
w hen h U ? ei \°^ George III, whose teacher he was, in 1759, 
afterw h° P a ^ rona S e °f the Duke of York. Soon 

a PPoint d’ i?” ^ oun< ^ a ^ on °C the queen’s band, he was 
^2°o tl- C am ^ er musac ^ an to her majesty with a salary of 
lessons t ^ ^ nC ° me ancrease d considerably by giving 
which en‘ m ^ T1 ^ ers *he nobility, and by his compositions, 

Pears to & ^ rea * P°P u larity. In spite of all this he ap- 
av e been troubled over money matters, for Cramer 
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in his “Musical 

alriend of his in Paris, who was known to have a wel stocked 
wine cellar, which proved an additional attract,on, f 
The first master of the queen's band was C. Each, youj^ 
son of the great Sebastian Bach, with whom 

of the closest friendship. They instituted the Ba* 

Abel concerts, which became the most **«““*," 

ments of their kind. In .766 they were 

ous Mrs. Cornel is to give their concerts in 

Soho Square. On the site of the grand >-1 l of hat ma 

now stands St. Patrick's Church. From ^out 775 j J * 

concerts at Hanover Rooms. According o ' , for ’ £olly 

first started their concerts about 1763. and ^ after . 

twenty years with uninterrupted prosperity, an 
wards continued as the “professional concerts wfo ** 
vantage of a greater variety of compositions, «bk Bach ^ 
Abel performed almost exclusively then own. ^ Square , 

artists opened their grand concert room oainted 

part of the decoration consisted of transparent gu ^ 
by Cipriani, representing Apollo and the Muses. J 
finely executed and the effect was brilliant, but 
they had a desire to leave Olympus and mix wit e found 
in the hall by dropping down in particles, so t at 1 w 
necessary to assist their ardent desire by taun^ as Ued 

altogether. When the room was opened again a la y ' 
Abel what had become of Apollo and the Muses. ~ 

quitted their late station,” was his answer, but w en 
formance begins, I hope your ladyship will hear t .^ es 
Both Bach and Abel were well versed in other arts 
music, especially in drawing. They lived together in 
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Square (now Soho Square) Court next to Carlisle House. Rim- 
bault thinks it was the house which in 1782 was described as 
No. 1 Carlisle Street, then known as Mr. Angelo’s Riding 
School. Mr. Angelo bought Carlisle Mansion, and his son 
told Mr. Rimbault that he could well remember the delightful 
evenings under his paternal roof, when the two above-named 

artists, with Barto- - -__ 

lozzi and Cipriani, 
formed a little 
friendly party and 
amused themselves 
with drawing, music 
and conversation, till 
long after midnight. 

Abel accumulated a 
great number of 
drawings from his 
friend Gainsborough, 
mostly in exchange 
for notes on the viol 
da gamba. The 
wal -s of his apart¬ 
ments were covered 

Wlt h them, slightly ' 

pinned to the DaDer- ^ I0 ‘ *^ BEL From an Etched Cari- 
hano-ir. AC ^ CATURE BY F. N., DATED 1787, ENTITLED 

g gs. After his “A Solo on the Viola di Gamba.” 

they were sold at Longford’s rooms (afterwards the 
A b ^ eor f> e R°bins’s) under the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
formed ^ >0r * :ra ^ Abel, painted by Gainsborough, 
Werth ^ ^ amous C ° 1 lection of the late Mr. Charles 

tion ( W ^° gave permission for its reproduc- 

Gainck Fjottiispiece). Another portrait attributed to 

also ki 7 ’ bd0ngS t0 Sir W ' H Cummings, who has 
y consented to its reproduction (see Plate XII). 
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There is also a curious etching; by ’W.Gardmer, ~ 

AW^roted ^any ‘excellent pupils, the most prom- 
Abel p . , f ramer the famous pianist, 

E doL)Tho possessed “a magnificent voice but "abso¬ 
lutely untrained, and disheartened most of her teacher y 

„««d ... .ip.™.n 

Fulham. James Cervetto, Crosd _ had a han d 

adopted his style of playing and phrasing^ most 

which no difficulties could embarrass. H.s t 
refined and delicate, and his judgment so corr 
: 6 “er to let a single note escape him without 

manner of playing an adagio was most pa ^.thing a few 
as a model for all, while his way of simp y was a 

notes here and there was absolutely immitab.c. -1 
master in improvising on his instrument, an is 
in different keys were done with so great a mastery-ofaU 
available harmonic resources that it astounded the : 
masters of his time. In 1782, he revisited Germany ^ 

brother Leopold August, born 1w ° was nlaved 

violinist and pupil of Eenda. On that occasion he P y 

before the Crown Prince of Prussia, who was so ee 
pressed by his performance that he presented im wi ^ 

able box and one hundred louis d’or. He die m on 
June 21 or 22, 1787, after three days’ sleep, rom w , 

never woke up. His obituary appeared in the ° rrU |^ ye 

on the latter date. His beloved gamba was place m ^ 

with him. His numerous compositions, which we re 0 ^ ^ 
generally admired, are now entirely forgotten. ° me 
gamba sonatas, dedicated to the Countess of P em *° 
was his pupil, are preserved ; n manuscript in t e 
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Museum. An amusing story of his ready wit is the following: 
one evening, when taking a walk with Lord Kelly in a suburb 
of London, they heard sounds of music issuing from a tavern, 
and on approaching the place, recognised it as a gamba con¬ 
certo by Abel, which was being murdered by the tavern musi¬ 
cian. “I wonder who that is,” said Lord Kelly. “Who else 
could it be but Cain ?” was Abel's reply. 

Jacob Rhiemann or RiEMANN, a gambist, who was in the 
service of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel about the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, wrote pieces for “bass viola 
und bass continuo, Op. 1,” and a trio in sonata form for violin, 
bass viola and bass continuo, Op. 3. 

Among German gamba virtuosi we have also to mention the 


of a lady, DOROTHEA VON RlED, who appears to have 
a en a high rank among contemporary players. Her father, 
ortunatus Ried, was an Austrian musician, living in the early 
P 0 the eighteenth century, who had four highly-gifted 
& ters and several sons. Two of the latter and two of the 
y. mer a PP eare d as prodigies with phenomenal success at 
. ~ T e ’ Wittenberg and other German towns, 

7 1 Dorothea was only eight years old. 

several re *£ n * n £ princes the viol da gamba counted 

II of p V ° aneS • ^ REDERIC the Great and Frederic William 

of Wm Sla ’ hlS successor 0 786-97); the Markgraf Frederic 

mZ Z? G C “> Wh ° d “ d Wi and las,, but 

28 17,#VV“ nce EIector Maxim ilian Joseph, bom March 

•772 sne 1- 1C - ecember 3 °> 1 777 - Burney, who heard him in 

a nd a m, • ^ b ^ bes ^ berms of his ability as an executant 

Was also v 1C i an ’ ranking him second only to C. F. Abel. He 
^oviohmst, violoncellist and composer. 

° ne of th ^ Hammer, born at Oettingen (Bavaria ?), was 
century, 4 n m ° St P ronbnent violoncellists of the eighteenth 

viol da . a mr ent ^ ke WaS a ^ so a S ood executant on the 
a, as there are four gamba sonatas of his in the 
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... v at Schwerin, where he was engaged as chamber musi¬ 
cian from 1785 to the time of his death ^ich^occurre JP' 

parently Society of 

musicians as wen as u-c 

which he was a member. . in A major, signed 

Of the four gamba sonatas, the h D ma w 

“Da me Xavjer Hammer,” the three others are^ ^ ^ 

No 3 being signed and dated 17 

known “ Zopfstiel ” of that period. wrote 

Among the most prominent German compos ^ 

for the gamba. we have to mention G F »M> . ^ ^ 

a sonata for viol da gamba and cem a o g etlia it 

script of which is in the library of the mu “ q an a i legI0 , 
consists of four movements, a majes ic ^ a 

which is less important, an andante in the Forty . 

perfect gem. resembling in character e alteration of 

^ht Preludes by Bach. ^Music for 

the gamba part) in the author • ce for t j, e last 

Violoncello and Pianoforte, and a ive y a j SQ j n the 

movement. Important gamba parts wi. e o 
score of his “Resurrection,” where he has niade ^ 
staves, bass and tenor clefs, for the gam a P ar - famous 

its large compass. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
three sonatas for viol da gamba and cem a o, vio i once llo 

known to the musical public by Peters s e . ion . the 

and pianoforte. He has also made use of the gamba in ^ 
“St. Matthew” and the “St. John” passion music, ^ 

of his cantatas, viz., “Gottes Zeit, In deine ’, e an d 
Himmel Erzahlen,” and an obbligato for vio a e ex _ 

gamba in “Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn.” He fou _ 

________ . 

* The accompanying illustration is a reproduction j^raeM” 
autograph of the gamba obbligato to the ana . 
is finished). 
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ccllent gambists at Coethen, which circumstance made him 
prefer the gamba to the violoncello, which in the hands 
of orchestral players of his time was still an unwieldy 
instrument, incapable of executing that which Bach’s 
genius created, although he soon discovered its capa¬ 
bilities, as his solo sonatas clearly show. The way in which 
he treats the gamba shows how thoroughly he understood and 
appreciated its distinctly lyric and more intimate character, 
which Leopold Mozart admired, when describing the instru¬ 
ment as one “principally used for an upper (treble) part which 
has a more agreeable tone than the violoncello.” Bach’s con¬ 
temporary, Georg Philipp Telemann (1681-1767), has also 
composed for the gamba. A copy of a very pretty trio for 
violin, gamba and continuo, may be seen at the British Museum. 
His godson, Philipp Emanuel Bach, has written a sonata for 
t,amba and cembalo, containing a very fine slow movement. 
Haydn has'also written for the gamba, viz., “lyra viol/’ but 
apparently none of these compositions are preserved. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VIOL DA GAMBA IN AUSTRIA. 


A USTRIA does not appear to have P r ° duc ^ 

gambists of renown. The instrument was rep^ 
sented in the Imperial Chapel for a -uch^shorte 
• time than in other countries, al * ou ^ J s 

have been introduced somewhat earlier than ^ 
show. The first gambist in that chapel w , ^ 

to those documents, Kasl ScHMIDBAUEK, * florins 

pointed in or about .680, at a salary of forty 
per annum, and pensioned October_ 1. GD- was en- 
1, 1722, seventy -three years old. JOSE 

gaged in the same capacity from 1697 to ° ct ° er ’ \ atter 

salary of thirty florins. He also was pensioned 

year, and died at the age of fifty-eight, Decern er > 
Franz Huefnagel was also engaged as gam is , 
to 1714. He received thirty florins per annum un ^ 
when his salary was raised to 720 florins. He was p ^ ^ as 
greatest virtuoso on the viol da gamba whom „u a blv 

produced, and was highly praised by J. J- Fux, w 
wrote his canon for two gambas for him an c over ty, 
Huefnagel died about 1717, apparently in abso ^ 

as Johann Joseph Fux, the famous contrapuntist, ma 
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lie appeal on behalf of his four orphans. Franz Anton 
SCHMIDBAUER was apparently the last gambist in the 
Imperial Chapel at Vienna. He was appointed on Janu- 
ary I, 1707, at a salary of sixty florins, which was raised 
to 720 florins in 1712. He remained in active service until 
December i, I737> on which day he died at the age of forty- 
eight years. After him no more gambists were appointed, 
although there was still a theorbo player, Joachimo Sarao, who 
received one thousand florins per annum, and died in 1755. 
MtlLLER, a gambist in the chapel of Count Briihl at Varsovy, 
travelled about 1750 with Capellmeister Gebel in Germany. 

Bohemia possessed a great virtuoso on the gamba in SIMON 
ska, born April 5> I 734 > near Randnitz. He belonged, in 
758 . to the lay fraternity of the “Stift Strahof” (monastery). 

e was a famous organ-builder and instrument maker, and 

a so a composer of numerous quintets, quartets, trios, sonatas 
a >id nances. 



CHAPTER VI. 

the VIOL DA GAMBA IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


T HE Netherlands have also produced a number ofex*- 

lent gambists, who probably recdrved then t«hmca 

training originally from 

whom visited that country, while a f™ se « 1 
altogether; a, for instance, DANIEL N«, 
in 1602 for religious reasons and entered ined till 

Governor of the Netherlands’ chapel, where 

16 Carolo Hacquart or Hakart, born 1649. at “ y'i 
gium, died .730. in Holland. He was an 
and composer, who published through nreludes, 

"Ten Sonatas for Two Gambas and Bass, a boo 
allemands, courants, etc., for the viol da gam a 
tinuo, and motets for three, four and hve voices, wi 

mental accompaniments. nationality 

Deutokam is mentioned as a gambist ot u Hessc- 

(1675-85), in the service of Charles, Laiidgrave o 

Cassel. . etimes 

Johann Andreas Damen or Dahmen, as he is som ^ 

called, was born about the middle of the eighteenth cen 

Holland. He played the viol da gamba and the vio on 

01 
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and was at Drury Lane Theatre in 1794. He travelled in 
Germany, 1796-7. Damen was an excellent virtuoso and com¬ 
poser, but none of his gamba compositions appear to have been 
published. In 1799 he played in a trio for viol da gamba and 
two French horns of his own composition at the King’s Theatre 
(Haymarket). 

His son, Damen, junior, was a violoncellist in Salomon’s 
Quartet. (See later on.) 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE VIOL DA GAMBA IN FRANCE. 


L 


EONARDO DA VINCI, the grea 

followed his. royal friend and patron, Franc, 
the French court, and died m >5» » 


to 


an excellent performer on the viol, winch 
greatly beloved by the Italian at 

instance to that effect is given in nrtraved playing 

Canaa,” where Tintoretto and Veronese are P ^ vlolone . 
small bass or tenor viols while Titian is p ay g 
There is no doubt that Leonardo's enthusiasm for ^ 

ment would not remain without influence U P°? togra ph 

its surroundings. A reproduction of 1S a 4 : mus i c in the 
found by the author in a manuscript collection - ■ ^ 

British Museum, has already been given (see tig. ■ ^ 

elder “Leonardo Vinci” was a celebrated opera c0 P t j me 
find but rare instances of French viol players o ^ 
whose names have been preserved in history. e ^ 

Claude Gervaise, chamber violist to Francis . " 
lished a book of viol pieces in four parts in *5^ • ^ 

describes them as very advanced and interesting e( j 

time. They contain no bar lines but the repeats are ^ ^ 
bv double bars and dots in the usual way. When 
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in 1543, created the “Musique de !a Chambre” as distinct from 
the court orchestra, he appointed Claude Gervaise as his violist. 

Granier is mentioned in Mersenne’s “Harmonie Uni- 
verselle as an executant on the bass viol. This was really a 
violone, for Mersenne tells us that Granier, when playing 
before Queen Margaret, used to enclose a page-boy inside his 
viol, and that the boy sang the soprano while Granier sang 
tenor and played the bass on his viol. Margaret of Valois 
was of great personal beauty, but haughty and vindictive, and 
or a trivial offence she ordered another of her musicians, 
oismn, to be caned. History does not state whether Granier 


"as treated with equal liberality. He was afterwards a second 
master of the King s chapel, and died about 1600. 

Andre Maugars (Maugard). The date and place of his 
ir are unknown. His father wanted him to embrace the 
r° estant rehgion, and he was further induced to do so by 

evl , nS , 1Sh L f t nends > but he remained a Roman Catholic, and 
him °° < ? y 0r ^ ers ’ or at ’ east th ey were conferred upon 
and ^ C °T ! mentary tltleS ‘ About 1620 b e came to England 
he ‘5' Pr ! Vate music of I- During that time 

rnder Ft i,'™* ° n lhe gamba ' 11 is said that he studied 
that nerinT ° SC ° and Co P era no. As he was still unknown at 
with^the k 1 W - Sh ° Uld Hardly haVC an ' v P roof of his connection 
reflects litflp ^ S ^ mus * c ’ were ^ not f° r a story which 
the “ Comm j C ^ u P 0n his character, and which elicited from 

“mad knave” 7 * u* ^ lrS ” ^ Speakin §' of ft , the epithet of 
the son of a hnt ^ faCtS are aS follows : Sivette, 

band, had com ee P er Lyons, who was also in the private 
him a severe th Un nown grievance against Maugars, and got 
temperament f The latter - who was of a vindictive 

a ^tter which ^ to dro P a sb P into the envelope of 

% Sivette was Ii S ^ delivered to th e king, insinuating 
he added that ^‘ annm ^ an at tempt on the life of his majesty. 

”° fUtlh “ Particulars could be given as it was 
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a secret revealed in confession. Slv '“ e “ “ S ,™ wbu id never 
the Tower of London for two years, and the^truth 
have been known had not Maugarg agged^abo 
year s. Returned to France, lie P^jn , 5 4 ^ „ 

tion of Bacons essay Aueuste de Memoine, a privy 

which he dedicated to Messire Auguste ^ ^ 

councillor, and which, accor ing incidents which led 

secured him the living of a e xhey a re told 

to this show his scheming and era y chamber of 

thus by Tallemaut. One day he was seen i b the . 

Cardinal Richelieu with a ietter m is^a ^ modesty 

latter what he had there, e sai • extrava gant praise which 

forbids that I should let you he« ^ Richelieu _ best ow upon 

my cousin, Ogier, the D _ ■ _ “ ( Mau j was „ 0 t aware 

a poor translation of mine. i „ said the cardinal, 

that I had the honour to be your re.a , an ad _ 

Whereupon Maugars observed: “Monseig , discredit t0 
vocate in parliament an excellent Richelie u. 

that illustrious name. Read , d everything, 

Maugars read praises which raised him y u 

and the cardinal began to doubt whether the letter ^ 

contained all this, and seeing that { hirili which 

he signed tr anslation of yo™ 

simply ran thus. 1 have receiv ^ M. Maugars, 

cousin, which I shall read at my leisure. no t 

you play tricks of that sort ?” ‘‘Monseigneur s if be ^ ^ 

say it he ought to have done so, answere dories to 

afterwards Richelieu offered him the livings P (or 

choose from. Maugars chose that of am t ]ian 

Esnac), which was hve hundred francs P* r a ™ U • is 
the other. Asked why he did so, he said. T u lien 

called St. Julien, and I shall be known henceforth as • J 
the Minstrel.” In 1634 be published a translation o^ ^ 
“Political Reasons for a War with Spain. s 
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of practical interest, it was probably translated at the instiga¬ 
tion of Richelieu, to whom the translation was also dedicated. 
E. Thoinan in his biography of Maugars opines that it was 
this latter work which brought him in the prioryship. A 
curious little pamphlet of Maugars in the form of a letter 
has also been republished in Thoinan’s biography. It is 
called “Response faite a un Curieux sur le Sentiment de la 
Musique d’ltalie, escrite a Rome !e premier, Octobre, 1639.” 
This pamphlet, which appeared anonymously, was the starting 
point of the Guerre des Bouffons,” which was waged with 
even more animosity than the famous war of the Gluckists and 
iccmists. He tells in this how he visited the house of the 
arom, where, in the presence of ten or twelve of the most 
prominent artists, he played the viol da gamba, and how they 
uce ignora Leonora Baroni to keep his instrument there, 
asking him to returnee next day to show his art of improvisa- 
lon, w ic was said to be generally wanting in the French. 

so.ved this problem to the satisfaction of all, and then 
ppeared at the French church on the day of St. Louis and 

owzJT ■ ° n a glven ^eme to the accompaniment of a small 

dinalc ^ maSS * n t ^ le P resence of twenty-three car- 

all and acc l u hted himself of his task to the admiration of 

when a t0 pky again after the A S nus Dei * 

in SUc u Te We y * heme w as chosen. Maugars played again 

Praise at ^ t ^ ose P resen t overwhelmed him with 

a ny narfi , C a t ^ lat no P^yer of an instrument deserves 

«C; h “ at ; on un,ess he can do , this * which ' 

of string a a Vl ° ’ on account of the limited number 

! Peat MoMTteknt* «T lly ° f Playi ” g Ch ° rdS ’ req “ ireS 

Pensable for this” h « TW ° mnate ^ ualities are indis¬ 
and the npr«c ^ , C , SayS ’ a stron g an d lively imagination, 

tion of one’s id^* 8 tv 1 * ^ ^ anc ^ ^ or the immediate execu- 

■"’asno cr reaf . _ S , . * augars tells us also that in his time there 
‘ 8amb,st in and that in Rome the gamba 


was 
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very little played, in spite of the fact that Horatio de Parma 
left a number of excellent compositions for it, which were 
much played in France, even on various other instruments. He 
also says that the father of Ferrabosco the younger first ac¬ 
quainted the English with the viol da gamba, and that since 
then they have surpassed all other nations on that instrument. 
Mersenne, in his “Harmonie Universelle” (1636-/), has a 
lengthy chapter on the viols, in which he says: “ Nobody in 
France equals Maugars and Hottman, very clever men in their 
art. They excell in divisions by their incomparable art of 
bowing and the delicacy and sweetness of their tone. There 
is nothing in harmony which they cannot execute with perfec¬ 
tion, especially when accompanied by a clavichord. The 
former, however, executes two, three, or more parts on the basse 
viol with so many ornamentations, and an agility of the fingers 
without any visible effort, than one has never heard the like of 
by those who played the instrument before him.” Mersenne 
also speaks about the capabilities of the. viols, and that they 
may be used for any number of parts, but that as their tone is 
sadder and more sombre, they require pieces of a more serious 
character and slower time, and are therefore better suited than 
violins to accompany the voice. He gives, also, a “Fantaisie 
a cinq par le Sieur Henry le Jeune” as a specimen, which is 
not above the better average pieces of that time. 

Hotmann (Hottemann, Hautmann), whom Mersenne 
praises as sharing the palm of the greatest gambist in France 
with Maugars, was to all appearances of German extraction. 
The word Hotmann is on the face of it German. To this may 
be added the fact that in 1570 Francois Hotman (i 524 ' 9 °)> a 
lawyer who enjoys a high reputation and fills -a prominent 
post under the French Government, writes to a friend of his, 
on September 1 of that year, that he intends to leave France 
and to return to Germany, as the uncertainty between war and 
peace appears intolerable to him. The name is very uncommon 
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and the time makes it quite possible that this lawyer was a 
relative, if not the father, of the gambist, thus proving the 
theory of his German descent to be correct. Grillet quotes 
some verses from Loret’s “Muze Historique” (April 15, 1662), 
describing a visit of Louis XIII and his court to a convent to 
hear the “ Musique Royale,” consisting in the singing of the 
Psalms of David, to which Hotman, the illustrious , made his 
gamba shine forth, by introducing each chant with a prelude 
on his instrument. About Hotman’s private life nothing is 
known, and in spite of his great popularity and several im¬ 
portant references, not even his Christian name can be found. 

e date of his death is given in the above-mentioned “Muze 
Historique,’’ consisting of rhymed letters by J. Loret to the 
"chess of Nemours, giving the news of the day. The letter 
m question is dated Saturday, April 14, 1663, just a year less 

verbatim. 1 tCr thC former notlce - We give the passage 


depuis 


Hotman q U e 
lustres, 

Oj' ttetoit an rang des Ilhst 

N ava 1 T S f r0nd du SoU 
Pou ealny de P are >l, 
L de la Tide, 

Car i’an 6 ’ SUF ma P aro,e : 
Ou’o . I 6nS t0Ht Prezentem 

bngtemps regrete. 


Translation . 

Hotmail, who years ago, 

Had been added to the rank of the 
14 Illustrious,” 

And who under the round of the sun 
Had neither his like nor equal 
In his fine Viol playing, 

Has died, on my word, 

I 01 * 1 learn just this moment 
Ihat he has been put in his 
monument. 

Great loss for Music (PHarmonie) 
And I believe that his genius 
Vhich pleased his Majesty 
V ill long be mourned by him. 


Tli 

about igrQ 1 repeated stor y that Hotman invented the theorbo 

- Mar ais whxh JrinTl ridlCulous as the statements regarding 
Hotman wa , 1 aVe OCcasion ^ mention presently. 

Col ^beandMari n \Z S is er T^° PUPllS ’ SaintG ’ 

The portrait which we add spells 
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his name Hautman, but this misspelling is of frequent occur- 
his name nauuu* , . f f ore ^ n nam es, 

,— by - x 

and with two of his daughters, one of whom p aye 
viol, the other the bass vro. he gave ««* at h.s ^ ^ 
Titon du Tillet relates that their concerts f ^ ordin . 

heard with pleasure, although they consis ® J d , accords ’’ 

ary (!) symphonies ™\*2ZZ2sZ- It does not appear 

(a harmony employing chords bu p y) nic treat- 

quite clear whether this refers to pover y After 

ment or the absence of chord playing on , 

Hotman’s death, Sainte-Colombe became choir . boy 

Marin Marais, bom March 31, 1656. e him 

of the Sainte-Chapelle. Chaperon the c ®J rma * ’ an began 
his first instructions in music, and soon a fter - Hotmarfs 

to teach him to play the viol da gambd. at tbe 

death Sainte-Colombe took over his master s pup , 
end of six months—so Titon du Tillet tells us-he found 
his pupil was likely to surpass him. He told hl aS _ 

that he had nothing more to teach him. Marais, w 0 r t 

sionately fond of his viol, was nevertheless anxious P 
by his master’s knowledge, and to perfect himse wn {ted 

strument. As he had access at any time to his house, e 
till the summer came, when Sainte-Colombe stu ie 
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* J. Rousseau, in his “Traite de la Viole, i introduced 

Sainte-Colombe added the seventh string to the gam • ^ we have 

spun strings. Duiffoprugcar used already seven s un > inte-Colomb® 
seen, and Praetorius used already spun strings, v- 1 k however, 
may have introduced their use in France. The seven s^i 
were on a Duiffoprugcar gamba belonging to the king* 
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wooden summer-house, which he had constructed between the 
branches of a mulberry tree, so as to enjoy absolute quietness 
and the pleasant position. As soon as Sainte-Colombe had 
locked himself in this quaint studio, Marais slipped under¬ 
neath, and benefited by watching how he played certain pas¬ 
sages and by studying certain particular bowings which the 
old masters liked to keep as their secrets. This ruse did, how¬ 
ever, not succeed very long, and once discovered, Sainte- 
Colombe took care that his pupil should no longer overhear 
is studies. He was, all the same, proud of his pupil, and 
when Marais was playing once before a distinguished audi¬ 
ence, and Sainte-Colombe was asked his opinion of him, he 
swered. There are sometimes pupils who can surpass their 
master, but young Marais will never find one that will surpass 


5 he was appointed solo gambist to the king’s private 
music an d remained in that position for forty years. He be- 
on ge to the orchestra of the opera and became its director 

numh#> nt « Af h C ° laSSe ' He wrote several operas, one of their 
star u C1 ° ne ’” remainin S a favourite on account of a 

he w lc _ Produced a marvellous effect. For his instrument 

" C books °f pieces, containing many charming 

"Iu r t S tb t EritiSH MUSCUm haS N ° S - 3 . 4 and 5, but 
married / r^'- PanS h&S a com P lete set. Marais was 
children \r ^ erble ^ Amicourt and they had nineteen 

daughters "“V* 11 livin £ in W, six sons and three 
three taV' ** e P resen ted four of his sons to the king, 

°fhi$nier^ * atber * n the performance of some 

the stands T V1 °^ S ’ ^ our th son had to place the books on 
the kine u ° 1 ° Ver tbe P a S es - The performance over, 
Marais, h e said • "t* three sons . “ngty. and then turning to 
you remain fii u am We ^ satisfied with your children, but 
daughters $ 1 1 Mafais and their father.” One of Marais’s 
a so a clever executant on the viol da gamba. 
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In 1691 Marais “ ^^p^T(Grillct, “Le Livre 

following year in the Hue cerun 

commode”). , .u Marais retired. He 

Three or four years before ; to death Mara. 

lived in a house in the Rue de Lourcme m the 

Marceau, where hi, viof, 

garden and his flowers. e j„ the 

and even rented a large room in the ^ Us two 

or three times a week. Titon du on t he 

the addition of the seventh string an sp ^ modern 

gamba, and his statement has een c therefore 

dictionaries, but we have pointed out its fallacy, and^ ^ 

need not refer again to the m fine mezzotint 

August 15, 1728. We glV6 ^ 1S P ° rt ^\ the National Gallery 
on Plate XIV. A painting by Rigaud 1 (cele- 

shows Marais with Lully and the brothers Hott ^ 

brated flautists and composers). A reproducton app ^ 

Plate XV. The finely engraved £ son; 

une et a deux Violes is given on cambist in the 

Roland Marais followed his father as so 

royal private music, on the retirement o the '"Jen. 
Quanta heard him in 1726 and praises him . . .. j„ 

player. He published a "Nouvelle .^odeje^^ ___ 
1711, and two books of pieces for vio 

1735 and 1738. _ T » Fontaine were 

Pierre de la Barre and Charles d P^rre 

gambists in the queen’s private band in _ 1 ? 5 ’ 

Martin was gambist to “ Monsieur, the ving s . s anc i 

Salomo, born 1661, in the Provence, came ° a gre at 
studied the bass viol under Sainte-Colombe. e one he 

artist on his instrument, but only at the age o , ce 0 { 

became a member of the king’s private music in 
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Lemoyne, of whom we possess no particulars at all. Salomo 
wrote operas and motets, and died at Versailles in 1731. 

The Father Andre, a Benedictine monk, who lived about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, was so excellent a 
player on the gamba that Jean Rousseau asserts that he would 
have put in the shade all his contemporaries had he made a 
profession of his art. 


There are no particulars obtainable about this Pere Andre, 
but it seems a curious coincidence that Andre Maugars was at 
the time a priest and titular prior of the Abbey of St. Pierre 

Esnac. On the other hand, Maugars was in reality a profes¬ 
sional gambist. 


Jean Rousseau, who lived in Paris during the latter part 
« the seventeenth century, as a teacher of the viol da gamba 

a pupil of Sainte-Colombe, to whom he dedicated a tutor 
lor his instrument: 


“TRAITE DE LA VIOLE.” 


eivina raitC ^ioie,” published in Paris in 1687, besides 
the co . e ll ^ eres ting information about French gambists of 
nique 0^1!^ Century ’ & lves a clear insight into the tech- 
€ xactly a 6 lnStrument ' The holding of the bow is explained 

held the h SC f ^ ^ C ° ntemp0rary P ictures - The right hand 
doubled , W r ° m un( k r neath, not unlike holding of the 

»d thumb with '" h PraCtiS 1 d ty S ° me Players - “ The first £n S er 
from the n t C .° W S * 1C { a b>out two or three fingers’ breadth 

stick. I n u ' * C finger resting on the hair below the 

bridge • car ^ St ^ should slant a little towards the 
touch the ct -inUSt ^ ^ a ^ en not to it. slant too much so as to 
nng as that Produces a bad effect.” Then comes a 
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' stj r —. *- - T -;- 

b for the first fret (first semitone), e for the secon . ■ 

us explained before, the letters which go bey™ ^ 

fret (h) “ mark the frets which are not there ^ g 

tones). . 

Rousseau published two books of p«*es. madefe 

Henri DesMAREST, who was born in Pari > 

debut as -violiste de la chambre'' * £ 

king). He was an excellent nmsiaar,“ [ a ch apelle d« 
for one of the four appointments of m off 

roi," but Louis XIV thought him too y°“”^ a ^ 
with an annuity. He composed some mole , P ^ 

chapel master at Versailles, produced them as 
king heard of this and, learning that Desmarest tad^ 

,o Goupillier under these conditions he 

,700 Desmarest stayed with his friend Gerva.s, ch p f 

of the cathedral at Senlis, where he made the acq 

a young lady of good family and married "edged a 

knowledge and consent of her family- P 

complaint, and Desmarest was condemne to » ^ ^ ^ 

to Spain and became chapel master o „nevills as 

climate did not suit his wife, and he went ^ ^ 2 2 r 

intendant of the music of the Due de .orra pension 

during the Regency, he obtained his pardon ^ an 

from the Duke of Orleans. He died at un 

7» I 74 1 - f- waS another 

Louis de Caix d’Hervelois, born about 107 , va j et 

prominent pupil of Sainte-Colombe. He was a PP° ^oks 
de chambre to the Duke of Orleans, and publis e 

of pieces for viol da gamba. pea r 

It is a curious fact that his Christian name does n 
on any title page of his books where he calls hims 
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sieur de Caix d’Hervelois.” The title page of the first book 
tells us, however, that he lived in the Rue St. Sauveur in Paris 
where his book could be obtained at the price of eight francs. 
The other address given on the title page is that of Foucault, 
Rue St. Honore a la Regie d’Or, which was essentially a music 
printers and publishers’ street. The author has only seen the 
first two books of De Caix’s pieces. They are quite simple 
from a technical point, as compared with Schenck’s or Hoffler’s 
pieces, or even those of his contemporary, Forqueray, but in 
melodic invention they surpass most of them. In fact they 
contain many pearls of melody which appear as beautiful and 
fresh as they were two hundred years ago. The “ Papillon ,r 
from the second book has proved one of the most successful 
concert pieces in the repertoire of the late Jules Delsaert, 

essrs. Jacob, Casadesus and other artists interested in the 
revival of the viol da gamba. He published also a book of 

os for pardessus de viole and three books of sonatas for 
flute solo. 


diet mentions his son and three daughters as gambists in 
e royal chamber music in 1749. 

inP ° INE ^ 0R ^ UERAY (Forqueroy, Forcroix), was born 1671 
nla ‘ ’ ^ S ° n a S arn ^ s A> who instructed his son in the 

yiDg ,° hlS lnstrument * with result that young Anton 
struck a! ^ a ^ C ^ Ve be L° re Louis XIV, who was so much 

wonde Wl n ChiId ’ S playing that he called him his little 
in th P 1 i” . ecember 3 k 1689, he was appointed as gambist 

for his ^ ChambCr mUSic - The Duke of ° rlean s chose him 
hundred^r^ 1 ’ rewarded him with an annuity of one 
the"Ca7Atf jff kvTes (^ our thousand pounds), according to 
of the ZT d A ^terdam"of 1723. The “Hallische Zeitung” 
Chartres. T ^ attnbutes that princely gift to the Due de 
011 hearing F ^ ^ ector Cologne visited Paris, and 
Louis dors ° r ^ Ueray P^ a y he presented him with one hundred 
an annuity of five hundred livres. Quantz 
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Viol. P He also states that he teamed no pup Is > 
retired eventually to Nantes where he died June , 74 
J- Baptiste Aktoihe Fok„ the sonirf — 

was born April 3 , I7°°» in , <■ before the 

prodigy and appeared like him ajutage ofh^ ^ ^ § 

same monarch, Louis X , P . , j i.u e greatest 

member of his private music. He was cons.d M ^ 

gambist of his time. He composed a . his son , Jean 

mg and clever pieces which.were published by. his^ J ^ 

Baptiste Forqueray, born about i, • Marpurgmen- 

gambist, but less distinguished as an execu M ar y»sin 1750. 

tions him as being an organist at the Church o ^ Forquera y 

On the title page of the pieces published by J-^- ^ 
as “ Livre I," it states that they are composed y • q They 
le pbe, Ordinaire de la Musique de la am re ^ were 
are dedicated to the Queen Henrietta of Fra » 

engraved by Mme. Leclair. nieres to 

In the preface Forqueray says that in giving 
the public it was his intention to amuse three pe p 
by forming a “concert for two viols and harpS1C „ v simp le, 
thought it advisable,” he says, “ to keep the basses ^ ^ ^ 
to avoid the confusion which would otherwise ^ was 
harpsichord bass which I have ornamented as mUC f ou nd 
possible for me to do. The third suite not-having ^ t ^ ree 
complete for the number of pieces, I was oblige to 

of my own which are marked with a star. plissay,” 

Angrave,” “La Du Vaucel” and “La Morangis ou La ^ ^ 

a chaconne, do him credit as a composer. The P ie ^ ec pmical 
elder Forqueray demand a considerable amount o 
skill, especially in the polyphonic writing in two 
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parts with frequent employment of bigger chords. The book 
contains in all five suites, consisting of six or seven pieces each, 
earing as title the names of famous musicians, prominent per¬ 
sonages from the court, mythological names or indicating 
reaistic imitations like “La Mandoline” and “Le Carillon de 

A / ordin e to a statement on the title page the pieces 
cou d a so be played on the pardessus de viole. The price of 
e book was twelve livres (francs) and it was to be obtained 

lI° r< i- UerayS . h0USe ln the “ rue la Croix des petits 
p s, opposite the rue Coquilliere, also from the Veuve 

pubhsherT b' ^ * h d ’° r < a Celebr ^d music 

a third Hrl" ^ n ° ted f ° r ltS P ubllshers > see De Caix ), 

Croix dt)r re Tf WaS that ° f LC SiCUr Leclerc> rue du Roule a la 
i,. '' 1 n lnterest,I, g t0 these names as reappear- 

Wjth I \ e ' ghteentl1 ce ntury musical publications, 
through four a ° rqU “ ay closes a dynasty of gambists which 

The date of f ? C ° Vercd * peri ° d ° f over a 
MiCHv b” 15 " 0t known ' Grillet “=ntions DE 

MLLE ' Maugey and Du Buisson 
ot the eiehteenth' ^ chamber music during the early part 
tear Du bLo^ CentUry ' Tw ° P ‘ eces “ F °rqneray’s book 

Ute S r; (La D " BuiSS ° n) aS aa «>- of 

°ne of his “Pi/ ^ ° r* ameau ’ on tbe otber hand, has called 
A. Vidal Cn C ° nCert ” La Forqueray. 

Le More lTcTu beSldes some of the ab ove the names of 

who was also te a i R f T HUREL> HAT0T ’ Leonard Itier, 
and Gaston Itier 1 V^ii ^ and tbeorboto tbe king’spages, 
not know whether hb- mentions Nicolas Itier. We do 

a “'stake in the rb' S * thlrd Itier ’ 0r whether it is merely 
°i that name, playedd ^ T”* L ° UIS CoUPERIN - the first 
though he was u fl 6SSUS Vi ° le ^ the r ° yal P rivate music, 
Pierr e Danican Ph!t t y clavecmist Nicolas Danican and 

Among promiueur J ,^'° nged t0 “ as Schists in 1736. 
promment female gambists was a daughter of 
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, , . n t Marin Marais, three daughters 

Sainte-Colombe. a daugh * r ^a MUe . de Cury, who is 

of De Caix d'Hervelo.s, Mile VbagJ, lady _ who 

described as a clever gam . de in 1723, and Miles 

married the famous c “ n P° S ”’ wh o were gambists in the 

Hilaire, Sercamann and de la c , 

toval private music in 1694. f r - s XV, was 

Mad’ame Adelaide of France. daughter^ Up* ^ ^ 

nlso an enthusiast P erfo ™“ {avourite instt ument, painted 
•charming portrait of her with h * PWe XVUX 

by Nattier, is in the gallery at Ver aill ( al$0 

Philippe Pierre de Saint-Sevin p AbW; 

brother, PIERRE DE SAINT-SEVIN, cal e ^ , w> 

.exchanged the viol da gamba “ ^ jn his y()U „ger 

and so did also the famous B ’ studied the in¬ 
years, travelled in Germany as g * m As they were all 

strument under a Bohemian name them later on. 

better known as violoncellists we s a spea ALEXANDRE 

One of the last French gambists is ***** * ^ 

SALLENTIN, who was chamber violist rom , y ar . 

or later. In .; 5 5 Sallentin (Salentin) is mentioned by 
, • . • 11. the Paris opera. 


rmrer as cambist 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VIOLA BASTARDA AND THE BARYTON. 


T E viola bastarda was a viol da gamba, which in size 
stood between the lyra viol (a small kind of gamba) 
an the bass viol. From this fact it was called the 

in hi «c S ^ ar< ^ or v ^°^ a bastarda. Praetorius describes it 
U•, ynta ^ ma ” an d gives various tunings for it, the first 

°oin? t T Wlth that ° f the ordinar y bass viol, but some 
6 C ° nl;ra ^ below (for illustration see Fig. ij, 

may have^^d 1 * W * tb s y m P at hetic strings, and this 

the siae of^l aUy 1Cd t0 ^ ^ ° f the baryton * a viol of 
ordinary 0 & gamba ^ see ^* 8 - 2 ^- bad, besides the 

«we”ty a C n L rUnning OVe l the fi ”^r-board, from 
separate u a ^ and more metal strings running over a 
where they” throu ^ h the °P en neck of the instrument, 

to supply a h* e plucked Wlth the thumb of the left hand 
four fingers SS . accom P animent to a melody played by the 
author’s “ Th *L stnn £ s runr, i n g over the finger-board (see 
in Germany and C CV ' a ^ tbe Vicds ”). It was chiefly used 
I-eopoldM d Partlcularl y in Austria, 
instrument haT^ ^ folIowin g description of it: “This 
or seven strings like the viol da gamba. 


Ill 
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The neck is very wide, hollow and open at the back, fitted with 

“nine or ten metal strings, 
which are plucked with the 
thumb, so that, while the 
bow touches those over the 
finger-board, the thumb plays 
the bass part on the metal 
strings. For that reason the 
music to be performed on 
this instrument has to be 
specially set for it. It is, 
however, one of the sweetest 
and most pleasing instru¬ 
ments.” The baryton had 
only one representative in 
the Imperial Chapel at 
Vienna, and this was: 

Marc Antonio Berti, 
who was engaged on March 
i, 1721, at a salary of 54 ° 
florins, and remained there 
until 1740. All further par¬ 
ticulars are wanting. The 
baryton was not used in the 
Imperial Chapel after I 74 °- 
Karl Franz, born at 
Langenbielau, near Reichen- 
bach, in Silesia, was one of 
the few and one of the fore¬ 
most virtuosi on an instru¬ 
ment which contemporaries 

describe as one of the finest 


BlUVION 


in the South Ken¬ 


sington Museum 

and one of the most difficult. At nine years of age he entered 
e house of his uncle, who was a horn player and bailiff of 
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Count Zerotin at Falkenberg. From him he received 
instruction in music and in agriculture. At the age of twenty 
he entered the service of the bishop of Olmiitz as a horn player, 
and by dint of study he became one of the first virtuosi of 
his time. His particular gift was in the playing of chromatic 
passages in rapid time, and with the most perfect intonation 
on the hand horn. After the demise of the bishop he entered 
e chapel of Prince Esterhazy, who induced him to take up 
t e aryton, which was the prince’s favourite instrument. He 
made rapid progress, and became, with Lidl, the greatest vir¬ 
tuoso of the eighteenth century on that instrument. As the 
prince would not allow him to get married while in his service, 
e e t an and joined the chapel of Cardinal Prince Bathyani 
Urg , Untl1 the accession of Joseph II, when the cardinal 
wher P H gCd t0 , dlSmiss his musicians. He turned to Vienna, 
on th K flng t C SpaCG two years * be Save twelve concerts 
1788 h T yt °n WhlCh WCre Very successful - From 1786 to 
a ud Russi raVC ed ln Ge rmany, France, England, Holland 
latter ’J”* * V1CW t0 obtainin S a new position. In the 
Ambled ti, appeared at Nuremberg. His instrument re- 

the neck and ° ^ ^ had ° nly sixteen metal strings in 

sweet but t u SeVCn ° n the fin g erb °ard. Its tone was of a 

b y which hr e h arned eIanC t h0ly Franz ’ s ^ reat 

“Germany’s Ln applause - wa s a cantata by Haydn, 

which iJsancr ^ ° n the Death of Frederic the Great,” 
baryton accomn^ • * sympatbetlc voice, playing the original 
Anton Lidl at the same tim e (see page up). 

virtuoso the nil ° rn a ^ out Iy 4 © in Vienna, shared as baryton 
passed. He in m ^ Franz, whom, perhaps, he even sur- 
neck of t h e ^ number of br ass wire strings in the 

His playing wa ment *° twenty-seven, including semitones, 
delicacy 0 f s tyj e ^® nera ^ y admired for richness of tone and 
&reat success r> n be made his debut in London with 
urney, who heard him, gives an account 
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of his concerts in his history of music. ^Acc ^ ^ 

latter authority. Lidl died before 7 9 me n- 

even year of his death is unknown. We haveal , y ^ 

tioned that August Kuhnel gave concer concer ts 

baryton in London as early as -6^ ^ g ^ ^ 

together with the famous G.ul.o R g ° ’ lt y of this new 
of concertina called the melophon. The novelty 
combination took public and critics y s orm. at 

SEBASTIAN LUDWIG Fbiedel, born 0 /’J 5 icians. 

Neuburg, was member of a numero “ Hofmusikus” 

He received his musical education from the Ho ^ ^ ^ 

Simon, and the famous Pet “ R, ‘ ter ^ h “oloncello. In tta 
virtuoso on the baryton- as well as on tne Prince 

latter capacity we shall meet with im aga Q f a n arts, 

Carl Theodore (Prince Palatine), a grea P ^ repaired 

presented him with a baryton made by get with 

by Straube in Berlin, which was rich y in ^ 

precious stones. He played on this ms ™ , irat i on of the 
court at Schwetzingen, earning the grates roya l 

prince and all present. He entered afterwards the^ 
chapel at Berlin as violoncellist, where we s 

quaintance with him. . EyblER, 

Several Austrian composers wrote for * e * ’fte com- 
WEIGL, PlCHL and others, and, above all, * for his 

posed no less than 163 pieces for that ins ^ um q{ the 
patron, Prince Esterhazy, who was passionate y ^ 

baryton, which he played himself. Hay n wr ^ Franz 
cantata on the death of Frederic the Great, in , ton 

used to shine, and which commenced Er ist nic ^ d ary~ 

trauernd baryton!” (“He is no more, soun yiols,” 

ton!”). E. van der Straeten, in “The Re J. lVa ° dn use d to 
gives an illustration of the baryton, on wmc uS 

play, and which has fortunately been preserve • ^ e xcel- 

that the instrument, which is a very perfect specimen 





THE ARPEGGIONE. 
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lent workmanship, must be attributed either to Felden Magnus 
(1654) Gr to Jacobus Stainer. It is surmounted by a beauti¬ 
fy carved head of an old man. The dimensions are as 
follows: total length of front, 125 metres; total length of 
back 123 metres; greatest width of table, 365 centimetres; 
width of ribs, 12 centimetres; length of finger-board, 45 centi¬ 
metres. The instrument had no frets. 

, ^ lyra te ^ esca > mentioned as the favourite instrument of 
e ing of Naples, was the same as the baryton, the former 
emg its Italian designation. A number of Haydn’s pieces 
or that instrument were composed by him at the request of 

A T? ° f Naples ’ who met him on his visit to Vienna in 1790. 
no er instrument somewhat similar to the gamba was the 
eggione (guitar-violoncello), constructed in 1823 by G. 
w er in ienna. It had six strings and was tuned : 


11 
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Iig. 2 o . Ihe Tuning of the Arfeggione. 

Sfhnci ^ rt COmpose ^ a sonat a for this instrument, and Vincenz 
Shuster wrote a tutor. 

Th° 

tioned ° ^ ^ m ° re * nstrument which remains to be men- 
the vinl a Connec ^ n S hnk between the old viol tribe and 

instrumenToAh^ 11 ^ 11 1S ^ Vi ° la pom P osa ’ which was an 

w as eQ , e V1 ° m Pattern with five strings. In size it 

about •vi ° u VCr ^ ^ ar ^ e d’amour, the total length being 
-73 inches. The tuning was: 




eJ 


1ig - -G. Ihe Tuning of the Viola Pomposa. 

The 

ment was conceived by J. S. Bach to secure a 
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satisfactory rendering of florid bass passages to winch fc 
technique of his ™loncelUrts was in ^ and was 

“ V , 0n c^d according to his instructions by J. C. Hoffmann, 
constructed according reputation, 

of Leipzig, an instrument-maker of^ 8 h P ^ 

The Surte in D which rs now generally kno ^ 

Solo Suite for Vroloncello was „ My Fa ,th- 

pomposa, and so was the : " obbligato passages in his 

£ul Heart,” as weU as man, o of the violon- 

cantatas, etc. With the teen never 

cello the instrument became obsolete, and, m 

appears to have been used after Eac . 

P John George Pisendel, born December *** ^ 

burg died November 2 ^ 1 / 55 , • | 0 Vivaldi, appears 

of his time, pupil of iorem dim „ mrin c-v 

to have been the only virtuoso on the vioa p P ^ and in 
The instrument soon became shrou^ 5latement s 

many dictionaries \\c find 

about it. . B collector of 

Mr. Paul de Wit, of Leipzig, t e ce. in - nt0 the 

musical instruments, was the first to ring instrum ent, in* 

matter. He secured several specimens o hestra They 

eluding one originally belonging to ac . .. ^ Heyer, 

are now in the instrument museum of commercienrath W- 

in Cologne. 


rpTTT? T» T7\7 T \ T AT THE \' 


t^t n A GAMBA. 


In Hector Berliozs book on instrumentation ■ ^ Vl0 l 

lengthy article in which he extols the merits o larly 
d’amour, and advocates the introduction o 
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beautiful instrument into the modern orchestra. As a matter of 
fact it has been employed with marked success by several nine¬ 
teenth century composers, one of the most notable instances 
being the obbligato part in Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots.” The 
viol da gamba might be used with equal effect and even more 
so on account of its greater capabilities, but, unfortunately, 
the rapid development of the violoncello, which commenced 
only during the second half of the eighteenth century, caused 
the absolute neglect of the former instrument. Those 
who still knew the gamba in the hands of its last 
votaries compared it with the violoncello, and condemned it 
as lacking in power, brilliancy of tone and possibilities of 
technical display. Those who came after them and never 
heard the instrument at all, accepted their verdict, and talked 
about the bass viol as a poor old primitive sort of instru¬ 
ment which in the days of the violin family was utterly use¬ 
less and deservedly forgotten. These people made, and still 
make, the same mistake that was made with regard to the viol 

d amour, which was abandoned in favour of the violin and 
the viola. 

Would anybody be bold enough to assert that the clarinet is 
a useless instrument because we have the trumpet, which is 
Du ch mere powerful and brilliant, and can also dKecute rapid 
P ssages? The obvious answer would be that they have 
ln g to do with each other, that they serve totally different 
P^rposes,^and have a totally different quality of tone. Every- 
the ^ a g ree to that, yet they cannot see that it is exactly 
tone^T 6 ^ C3Se S am ba and violoncello. • The 

v dled° ^ 0rmer * s a Peculiar silvery quality, slightly 
t jj e | e nec | an ^ of great sweetness. Although not loud as 
notes °' *° ne ^ as ^ rea *- carrying power. Double 
a solo 3n C ver y easil y and produce a fine effect. As 

° lnstrum ent in such parts as the obbligatos in Bach’s 
S* 
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oratorios, his exquisite three sonatas with ” 5 ~ 

of those delightful little -0- Pieces o the ^ 

German schools, it can never b P effect inten ded by 

that instrument can m no ^ ^ ^ instrument in lhe 

modern 1 orchestra rt offers wonderful opportunities A quartet 

Of four bass viols for a sustained melody of a ^ ^ ^ 

romantic character contrasted hy the ® ^ a ^ compan ied 

instruments; again a melody par ctrenethened by double 

by florid wood-wind passages. the bass streng ^ ^ 

basses or a flute accompanied by arp b g which 

bass viols/ There are in fact —s P* 

would give the most ravishin to r a caS ual 

of last century the bass viol has not een W 3 B * nce has 
champion but the tyrannical absolutism * 
always defeated their efforts by n 1CU °" 5 ^ an d v i 0 lon- 
JEAN marie Rauol, i; 66 -i 8 3 7 . a p , Y fainous Duiffo- 

cellist, who was the fortunatei^ownei: of R ^ alof theViols » )t 
prugcar gamba with the plan of Pans(s~ ... supported 

tried all he could to revive the instrument. dels 

him in his endeavour and made a fine bass v.o on the f 
for him, but their united efforts had no result. 

Gevaert arranged concerts of ancient muslC employed, 

Conservatoire in which the original instrumen P only 

and Mr. Edward Jacobs played the bass viol 3* J ^ 
awakened a passing interest, more satis ym & 

engaging sympathy. deVOted him- 

Jean Audries, born April 25, i/ 9 8 > at ’ that 0 f the 
self to the study of the viol da gamba as we a Ghent 

violoncello. He was director of the Conserva 01 . a l his- 

from 1851 to 1855, and wrote several works on 

tory, etc. He died January 21, 1872 the “Zeit- 

PAUL DE WIT, born 1852 at Maestricht, started ^ ^ ^ 

schrift fiir Instrumentenbau ” in Leipzig, an op 


1 
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collection of old instruments to the public in 1886 as a 
‘museum” in the Thomaskirchhof. He tried to revive the 
bass viol by public performances, but the result was little 
better than in the former cases. Towards the latter part of 
last century the interest in the ancient music and instruments 
seemed to awaken a little. Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave some 
concerts at which his daughter, Miss Helene Dolmetsch, 
appeared first as a performer on the bass viol which she treats 
now with perfect mastery, as does also Miss Mabel Chaplin, 
one of the author’s pupils. 

The author has devoted himself to the study of the gamba 
or over twenty years, and is still giving concerts in conjunc- 
,. W1 * Son ar td other pupils. These concerts, at which 

y pro uce old English consorts and fancies as well as the 

with ^ 1 ara ^ s ’ e *' c '’ f° r two and three gambas, solos, songs 
, M . g ™ ba accom paniments and pieces with viol d’amour 
Mecc p ria ^ ba ^ e 0» etc > are gradually gaining in popularity, 
of th c COrge and Henr y Saint-George also took part in some 
bv Kiih C< ? nCertS ’ WhCre thCy P roduced sonatas for two gambas 
bur? rr ’ 6tC r an< ^ als ° Bac ^ ,s famous Sixth Branden- 
Jules f)^ 0 ° r ^ W ° v ^ as ’ T wo gambas, bass and continuo. 

toire who 6 '^^’ ^ F( ro ^ essor °f the Paris Conserva- 
v j 0 j t ln * 9 ^ was an eminent virtuoso on the bass 

L. Diemp C ° n i UnC f tl0n Wltb van Waefelghem, L. Grillet and 
ancient “ f ° rmed the first <<Soci ete des Instruments 

Delsaert>s aP i eanng * ** SaUe Erard in London in i8 95- 

applauv os on the bass viol were received with rapturous 

^HerveloisT^' y p the , 1 S ° n ,f ta by Handel and De Caix 

favourite with Ed T i “u ^ 1&tter piece is als ° a 
the bass v' 1 ward J aco bs and Marcel Casadesus, who is 

anciens” i n l . Payer * n new “Societe des Instruments 
Ce "i the a,I,I „ broth er Plays the viol d’amour, Edward 
Alfred Cas 11 °u' ^ aur f ce Devilliers the bass (violone) and 
ate harpsichord. Their appearance in London 
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in 1908 met with an enthusiastic reception and has done much 
to awaken the interest for the old instruments, especially the 
viol d’amour and the bass viol, in wider circles. 

Robert HAUSMANN, the late violoncellist in the Joachim 
Quartet, had also taken up the viol da gamba. 

The late JOHANNES Klingenberg, of Brunswick (see under 
German Violoncellists), was an excellent performer on the bass 
viol. He was also an enthusiastic collector of the literature for 
that instrument, and copied a large number of books for viol 
da gamba from various libraries, and many a duplicate he 
presented to the author. Mr. Paul Pannier, of Lille, is 
another enthusiastic viol da gambist of the present day. 

The number of viol da gamba players has so much increased 
within the last few years that we cannot give the names of all 
its votaries for want of space. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE VIOLONCELLO. 


BIRTH AND INFANCY. 

T HE origin of the violoncello, like that of its twin sisters, 
the violin and the viola, is shrouded in mystery. Some 
of the stories that have been told by superficial his¬ 
torians, and repeated by people who believed their 
ements, are too ridiculous to be treated seriously. The 
most popularly known story was launched upon the world by 
. 6 k * s Essay sur la Musique,” which appeared in 

con ' mtC ^ S US tkat tbe Abbe Tardieu, of Tarras- 
. m the Proven^ “invented the violoncello'’ about the 

thf k" 11 ? ° f the eighteenth century. This Abbe Tardieu was 
alsoh! ^ °l a well ’ known “maitre de chapelle.” He has 
vio'onrTi CrC f dlted With reducin S the number of strings on the 
kon” c f° fr ° m fiVG to four - Gerber ’ s “Tonkunstler-Lexi- 
into th P . ai , nS same story, which has even found its way 
cel s for th C l ° nar ^ hlendel-Reissmann, which generally ex¬ 
tutor (p ar , e aCC _ UraCy ds ar ticles. Corette, in his violoncello 
the invent 1S ' mendons Giovanni Battista Buononcini as 

^ domain 1 °f vlol °ncello. All these statements belong to 

am of fab *es and fairy tales. 


/ 
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THE FIVE-STRINGED VIOLONCELLO. 


Thp fiv e stringed violoncello was, however, not a myth and 
selves in the fact that he used such an mstrument tuned. 


-rj- 


-G. 




1 


-O 


F,c. 27. The Tcn.sc of tub F.ve-Stmsueu Viouuccbxo. 

The Rev. F. W. Galpin is in the possession . 1 : » ^ V* 
men of a five-stringed violoncello wh^fomP^ ^ 
famous collection of old instruments. 

28, is from a photograph kindly supplied y p- j s in 

Mr. Galpin acquired this mstrumen a .. follows: 

its original condition and the printed label runs 

Marcus Broclie a Bruxelles au Roy David, 1 an l7 - 

The last two figures are in faded ink. which has 

It is covered with a good and bright 01 vai 

suffered at the back from wear and neglect. Galpin 

The tone is excellent and the first string, which Mr. ^ 

tunes to E, he declares to be charming, but ad s ’ . bf 

to the thin string he has to use, it does not stan ris j n g 

xtemperature and breaks frequently. This is n a5 

considering the length of string. The origma ren( jer 

mentioned above, was a full tone lower, which -onear 

it less liable to break. The name of Broche does ^ 

in any of the known books on musical instrument m 

7 r , T „ f„ r t it was custom 

The tuning was by no means fixed. in Ic ’ 




• L8 - A Ftv q 

« Galpin. T Thp I 'j D vbp IOLONCELLO IN THE Collection of 
R°v David : L ’ AN iS,, * EL rtos = “ Marcus Broche a Bruse, 
Broche is a French Form of “Snoei 
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arv during the seventeenth century to tune the violin as well 
^ s y the v”LceUo according to the requirements of a » 
tio„. We shall find instances of thrs m Gabnehs ncercar, 

"ind even in Bach's fifth solo suite. f , 

Mr. Victor Mahillon attributes the^ l *°” lebrated 

fifth (E) string of the violoncel o a when this 

French violoncellist, and he ^ asjhe ^ ^ ^ 

happened the year ! 7 ' ^ E lles Conservatoire which con- 
strument Museum of the ..Bertrand,” but 

tains this statement gives the name ^ 

that is evidently a printers enxu as - Fre^ ^ ^ ^ 

of that name is known at that peno instru - 

presumed that the violoncello was a v ^ The 

ment before it became a four-stringed mstrum at 
latter was, as a matter of fact, the 

the former an experimental variation, w llI)t il 

general use, although it found a few casual adhe 
practice had proved the fallacy of the system. 


If : T i J”! 
si t5 

-y »np f. 

:m ; 
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FIRST 


APPEARANCE OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 




We have pointed out already in our introductory c P 
that fiedels and viols of a low (tenor or bass) conl P^ s ^ 
preceded those of a higher compass, as our an 
ferred soft and low notes to high and piercing sound . 
is no reason to suppose that the order of deve °P m f am ily, 
have been suddenly reversed with regard to t e ' l0 1 . 0 f 

and the violone and violoncello (“ violon-cello, * ml 
violone) appeared no doubt before the viola an 
Galilei, in his “II Fronimo,” dialogue on the art o wn 
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tablature and correct playing of music (1583), mentions the 
Neapolitans as rightful claimants to the honour of having 
constructed the first violoncello. Vidal in “ Les instruments 
a archet,” opines that. 
this took place about 
1520. Valdrighi 
states that the violin 
is mentioned among 
the instruments used 
at a convent in 
Modena about 1536. 

These dates, how¬ 
ever, remain open to 
controversy, especially 
if we take into ac¬ 
count that the names 
of instruments were 
by no means fixed as 
fhey are now, and 
that the word viol ino 
might stand for a 
-mall viol (viol with 
diminutive ending 
lno ) as well as for the 
instrument known to 
us by that name. 

Gasparo da SALO 
(Gasparo Bertolotti), 

*542-1609, who took 

the fi me ^ r ° m na ^ ve town Salo on the Lake Garda, is 
ma l_ rs f whom we can point with absolute certainty as a 

his i ° V ^ once ^ os > as we U as violins and violas. Some of 
struments have been preserved. Their tone is powerful 



Fig. 29. The Bas geig da Bbacio. 
From Prjctokius’s “Syntagma 
Musicum.” 
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lid Cf Ihc finest quality, they ate bold in design and test.f, 

'* <« ^^"hed at Cremona, is 

ANDREAS Amati 0535 >° twenty-four violins (twelve 

said to have made among o , ^ and eight basses 

large and twelve small patte ), the Chapel 

for Charles IX of France. On 

Royal at Versailles until 1 79 ® w pa i n ted the arms of 

J t-al modern authcuhies ^"""5, “ 4 T* 
phal, yet in “The Violin Times or 
Edward Heron Allen informs us that: 

q i«27 lot nin 0 

In the sale of the late Sir William C ^ ll ^ o ”” nsi8 ‘f ac iebat, 1572. A 
was a violoncello by Andreas Amati, C • ^ hase d this mstiu- 

document was given to the P r0 J > " e ^ p * Pius y to Charles IX, Xing 

inent, stating that it was presen • r i c hly painted, the ai 

of France, for his cliapo . ■ * a tto “pietate et Justitia, ® n . 

France being on the back extraordinary power am 

sides. The tone of this violoncello mad e for Chari" I* 

ness. This was evidently one of: the‘ It was put up at five 

Mr. Hollander sold it to William C^t ^ ^ eigUty . 
hundred guineas and bought in at 

In a note to the above, Mr. Heron Allen says; 

. -jj ^gpiclges, who lent 

In 1872 this violoncello belonged to the Rev. -• • ca t a logue. I 

it to the Loan Exhibition. It iras number* sir William 

do not know whence the amateui w ho s instrument ieac . 

•Curtis got his information to the effect that the^ ^ t y 

King Charles through Pope Pius A - 1 call “° •« f rom 1566-72, and l j66 

for the statement. Pius V was sovereign p . a t e d fiddles, 

lias been the date generally ascribed to these ilh 

There is no doubt, therefore, about the ms South 

formed part of the famous loan collec 101 

Kensington. . „ oub lished in 

Michael Praetorius in his “ Syntagma Musicu > ’ dbes a s 

1618, gives the picture of an instrument whic 
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“Bas geig da Bracio” (see Fig. 29). The total length of the 
instrument according to the scale given at the foot of the 
page is about three feet, it has four strings and is fitted with 
a tailpin. It has in every detail the appearance of the violon¬ 
cello which no doubt it really does represent, the name bas 
(bass) geig da bracio (braccio) signifying that it is the bass 
of the amgeigen (violins). 

It appears certain that the whole violin family was in use 
about 1550, as the Marshal de Brissac, governor of Piedmont, 
sent about that time the famous Baltazarini with a band of 
violins to Paris as private musicians to the Queen Katherine 
Medici. Baltazarini, besides being an excellent violinist, 
was the inventor of the ballet, and that merry art procured 
llm ^*6 nickname of Beaujoyeux. 

conjunction with Charles de Beaulieu and Jacques Salo¬ 
mon, who composed the music,he wrote the “Ballet comique de 
1 eme ’” which was Produced at the Louvre on October 15, 
T !’ H Contained an air called “La Clochette” (the bell) 
;; marked the appearance of Circe. This air is written in 
P rts, and was executed by twenty violins , proving clearly 

ai^ Cn0r and bass violins wer e included in their number. The 
,1 quite a sensation, and is still very popular under 

it'isT”' ° f " A ‘ r de L ° uis XIU '” re P"blished by Ghys. As 
ments ^°*^ est m onuments of music written for instru- 
form 1 C V *° bn famil y> we add the piece in its original 


UA CLOCHETTE. 


Prom the “ B»W 

Due de Jo von so 'TT® de R °y ile - faict aux nopces de Monsieur- 
B»ltasar de BeauinvtT 1 a emoyselle de Yaudemont, sa soeur. Par 
m ® re - A Paris Dai 5 ?!*’ Va . let T> de cha mbre du Roy, et de la Royne, sa 
Son > Im primeur s du Rnv^ao Robert Ballard, et Mamert. Patti- 

“Lo Bon de la cLl ; AVCC Privil «ge” 

lette, auquel Circe sortit de sou jardin.” 
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The above is printed in the original on five staves for 

Dessus, Quinte, Haute Contre, Taille and Easse, wi ou ^ 

lines and even without indication of time and r ^ , 

evidently a gavotte, and began on the third beat o ~ 

but printed as it was—without bar lines it appears ^ 

sitate the insertion of half a bar before the fma c ^ ^ 

the above illustration we have placed the bar lines so ^ 

air commences with the third crotchet, conforming ^ 

general rule, thereby dividing it into eight bars. T e ^ 

which thus becomes superfluous, appears in parenthesi- 

At a grand reception given by the authorities o t ^ 

of Rouen to Henry II and Catherine of Medici, vio m^ ^ 

played by “The Nine Muses,” who danced and san S 

accompaniment of their instruments. Flanders, which a 

time was in close contact with Italy in everything res P 

• j p fVip jicw in- 

music, was one of the first countries to introauc 


-stem 

vita 


started on 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth century gavottes o on the 

the first beat of the bar. In this case the accent is so e\i wa y. 

third crotchet that it could not be arranged in any but tea 
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struments. We find, for instance, in 1559, a Pietro Lupo,* of 
Antwerp, who sells to a musician, sent by the magistrate of 
Utrecht a chest of five violins for sixty-two livres, i.e., francs. 
They were played before a committee by a professional player, 
and the wine consumed at the trial came to six livres! In 
England the violin was introduced about 1561, in which year 
violins were appointed in Queen Elizabeth’s private band. In 
1571 they were increased to the number of seven. The follow¬ 
ing ^lines, taken from Edmund Spenser’s “Shepherd’s Calen- 

dar, 1579 ) seems to prove that the violin was then known in 
England: 


I see Calliope speed her to the place 
Where my godesse shines, 

And after her the other muses trace 
With their violines. 

We must remind the reader, however, of the fact that the 
naming of instruments at that time was very arbitrary and 

smalUioh 1104 bC abs ° lutely certain that Spenser did not mean 

the na W ° rd vloIonce1 *lo,” which is now generally adopted as 
hktn, °: ^ instrument which forms the object of this 
tion l '“ ° f COm P arativel y r ecent date. The oldest designa- 
ZoTZu ^ beCn ,“ baSS Vi ° lin ” C^nch: “basse de 

kenth century iTtm'T ^ frequently used durin £ the ei g h ' 

nlthouph tu a y it was sometimes described as “ vioione,” 
name was generally applied to the double bass. 


* This L —- 

which appear in thf ^ or f^ a ^ ier °f the musicians of that name 

celebrated violin k nvate Musick ” of the English court, as also the 
tbe instruments in <, + ° W ma ^ ers °f that name. We find that he sold 
* be name “ violin ” 6 i* c h es t8,” like the viols, which proves that 
? x Presses this fnrf o+*n eS1 i^ na * eS ^ ere w ^°l e family. Ben Jonson 
l nl600 - The nassacro clea ^® r in “St. Bartholomew Fair,” published 
to °) for a delicate vmin rUn ^ "A set these violins I would buy 
* size less than another 8 iWi! haVe ^ tjf countl T 5 the y are everyone 
abl f means the old viols ^ 8 ^ ^ 0lir ®^dles.” By the latter he prob- 
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In some of the earlier editions of Corelli’s sonatas, for instance 
that of Op. 3. Printed at Bologna in .690, the bass part which 
is not for the organ, is entitled “violone, whereas m the 
edition printed at Amsterdam by Est.enne Roger *e^a 
part is entitled “violoncello.” In a work of Freschi, wh 
was published in ,660, it is called the “ v.oloncino, also . uhe 
sonatas by Giovanni Battista Fontana. Both the en rng 
and “ino” are diminutive, signifying that the mstru^m n a 
“small violone” or bass. Besides these two names, 

“ viulunzel ” was also used in Italy about 1 4 °- as we . 
later on that the violoncellist and composer,^ Domen 
Gabrieli, was called “Mingheein del Viulunze . 
we find the word “Violuntzen” (see Pnetorms. Syntagmaj, 
which seems to point to the same origin, n c a ^ 

works of the eighteenth and the first part of t e nine - 
tury, we find as a rule simply the word “basso or ~ 
instead of violoncello, and Lohlein, as well as Jo ^ 

Hiller, calls it: “ Kleine Bassgeig, auch Basse • a 

first century of its existence the violoncello was use ^ 

bass instrument to support the voices in churc mu . ^he 

the appearance of the violin sonata, at the mi nt 

seventeenth century, the place of accompany 1 g Great 

was filled almost exclusively by the vio once .j- st 

violinists, like Corelli and Tartini, had each a vio* ^ 
attached to their person who accompanied them in 
travels. Yet, although at the end of the seventeenth c l 
the finest instruments had already emerged from t Stradi- 
masters like the Amati, Maggini, Grancmo, Ruggen* ^ 
vari and others, nobody suspected what the instru 
capable of, nor the role it was to play in times to com j n 
The viol da gamba held its sway and asserte , a 
England and France, its supremacy, even over .*^ man y 
throughout the seventeenth century, and retaine 
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admirers throughout the eighteenth century, one of its last 
votaries being the famous C. F. Abel. 

Yet all the enthusiasm of Mr. Hubert le Blanc and many 
kindred spirits could not arrest the progress of the violoncello. 
Although it took a much longer time than the violin to develop £ 
a technique of its own, and to free itself from the bondage of 
a mere bass, yet we find already, during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, that it was breaking the fetters, and that 
some of the foremost composers of the day began to recognise 
its higher claims. We have mentioned already that Praetorius 
as given an illustration of an instrument which must have 
een a violoncello with five strings from its proportions and 
e P=g or tail-pin. The next illustration which has been 

P ,r * S * n ^ ar * n Mersenne’s “Harmonie Universelle,'" 
w ic was published in Paris, 1636-;. His description of the 

:r nt fUnS as f°U° WS: “ As to the bass, the four pegs of 
ich are marked by numbers, it is done so well that it is not 

o 2 * L describe * at length. The length of its neck is 
j.L ° * e l en gth of the table, and equals the width between 

oart«; OU f l°l S ° r at bri< ^S e .I leave all the other 

thevi r " 1C * bave s P°k en previously” (when speaking of 
concert ln , §eaenca!ly )- He sa y s later on : “I come now to the 
althonorK ° ne Can com P ose °f five hundred divers violins, 
basses We . nty ' f0Ur suffice > viz - six trebles (Dessus), six 
took til ° U ? 3 t0S ’ f ° Ur ten0rs and foUr * quintes.’ ” The latter 
oneofth^^ 0 ^ C ^ nc l u ^ me ” amon g the viols, and was 
size patterns which were afterwards abolished. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN ITALY. 


rTIHE art of the ancients had been hterally stamped^ ^ 

I after the fall of Rome, yet it was in Rom g ^ 

1 rather in Italy that art rose 'f"^chrhtianity. 

ashes under the auspices of ^ ® inces , 

Tenderly nursed by wealthy, powerful and mt lj? ^ ^ 
it soon developed to such a flourishing (he wea kh 

world looked up in wonderment when it 
and beauty of its forms. We have already — ' 

was the birthplace of the violoncello (Naples, a ^ ^ 
Galilei), and we naturally look to that coun ry ^ 

virtuosi. By reason of its subordinate condition « 
bass instrument during the first century o its exi ^ j ater 
inent executants on the violoncello appeare a corn . 

time than on the violin. When they did app ’ men ^ the 
posers as well as virtuosi began to write for t e 1 ^ ear ly 

same process of evolution which had begun ur 0 f 

part of the seventeenth century with regard to t e g 0 th 

the violin repeated itself in the case of the vio on^ ^ ^ 
executant and composer were experimenting an ^ ^ 
develop the resources of the instrument, which was 
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The first whose name has been handed down to posterity as 
executant and composer for the violoncello was DOMENICO 
Gabrieli, su'rnamed Mingheein del Viulunzel. He was born 
at Bologna in 1640, and died about 1690. In 1688 he received , 
six doubloons (doble) for playing at the memorial service of 
the late Duchess of Modena. Buononcini played on the same 
occasion. For some time he held the post of maestro di 
capella at the church of St. Petronio, at Bologna, and after¬ 
wards entered the service of Cardinal Panfili at Rome. At 
one time he was apparently in the service of the Duke of 
Parma, at Modena, where the manuscript of some solos of his 
composition for the violoncello has been preserved. An exact 
copy of this interesting, and perhaps oldest, monument of 
violoncello literature was presented to the author by the well- 
known music historian, the late Count Luigi Francesco Vald- 
nghi, of Modena, who had access to the Museo Estense con- 
aming the original autograph, among countless musical and 
cal treasures. The existence of this work was unknown 
nnti t e appearance of Count Valdrighi’s " Musurgiana ” (No. 

). which led Wasielewski to the belief that Gabrieli had 
composed nothing for his instrument. The title is “Ricercari 
1 p . P er Violoncello di Gabrieli Domenico chiamato Ming- 
ein el Viulunzel (Secolo XVII), 15 gennaro, 1689” The 

Doinf HC * rCart reall y a Ppbes to pieces of imitative counter¬ 
resear h r rCare ^ renc ^’ rec hercher —meaning to search and 
Was a , °h SU ^ eCt ‘ Durin g t ^ le seventeenth century it 
fte sanT ^ t0 ^ SOrts com P°sitions which might with 
•pj ler mount of reason have been called fantasia or sonata. 

b ear t . 316 ten r ^ cercar i and one canon; none of the pieces 
the title ! P T Cripti ° n sonata > although that name occurs in 
finctlv tk t C ^ 00 ^’ an< ^ several of the ricercari show dis- 
7 the fo ™ of ‘ho sonata in Corelli's time. 

Jh e compass used in these pieces is: 
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but the A occurs only once and even the G and 
the F are very sparingly used. The construe. 

Ell tion of the pieces seem to prove that they were 
^ written for a hve-stringei instrument. 1 * 

neck of the violoncello at that time was very short, as>'< 
also on the violin, and as on the latter instrument, shitog 
was still of rare occurrence, only the neck positions a ^ 
it is not likely that the violoncello, whose tec roq “ K 

more primitive, should in this particular have been ^ ^ 
over the violin. An almost absolute proof o . 

the frequent occurrence of chords like these. —- 

which are, to say the least, very awkward, and ^ 
passages like the following: f a quite un- 

i usual kind for the time at which *e 
M pieces were written, whlle °” • 

-“ stringed instrument with thls ' 

they can be played quite easily. Mme^er, *= ^ 
highest note of the compass given above J 

= 1 rd form the highest note of the secon P 
^ upper D string. In all 
instrument was still fretted with gut string ^ of 
interest the reader to obtain an idea ol , g here 

Gabrieli’s work, for which purpose a short desc p 

added. r minor and in 

The first ricercare is a short movement in m0ve - 

3-4 time. The second number in A min° r begins * char . 
ment in C time, evidently an allegro, to judge ^ „ grave ” 

acter. The second movement in 3-2 time, mig t me \ 0 dy or 

or “ largo,” which is just as free from any attempt a 
any trace of the emotional element as most | 0( , a 

the experimental stage, and might just as we * usua lly 
quick movement, were it not for the 3 ~ 2 * ime " 
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marked the slow movement or saraband. It is comparatively 
a long movement (some 120 bars) followed by another in C 
time, which looks more like an allegro, and is followed by a 
iinale in 12-8 time in the character of a gigue. Number 
three is a single movement in D major, with a lot of 
semiquaver figures and a good deal of skipping from high to 
low strings and vice versa, which forms an essential feature in 
viol da gamba music. In number four, a single movement in 
E flat major, as well as in number five, in C major, that kind 
of bowing is still more freely employed, and testifies to a great 
agility of the wrist. The ricercare 5 is followed by a “ Canone 
a 2 Violoncelli in D major, the second violoncello entering 
at the beginning of the second bar. Ricercare 6, in G major, 
gins with a kind of short, primitive moto perpetuo, followed 
y another short movement in 3-4 time, which introduces the 
st double stopping and chords of the above description. 
- ‘ n ^ minor, shows a boldness of conception, 
C comes a? a surprise after the previous numbers, which 
tio 3 S ° lutel y k arren as regards melodic or thematic inven- 

After f C ° UrSe,0ne must not ex P ect t00 much a!1 of a sudden. 
C a fairly long movement of various semiquaver figures in 
e , ollows a very short movement in 3-4 time, with speci- 
So f r^° P ar ^ wr iti n g. finishing with three bars in C time, 
seem t' ^ ^ eces are ^ or violoncello solo, although they 
remai ° an . accom P an i m ent in several instances. The 

eriht . n ^p t ^ ree ri cerca ri are for two violoncellos. Number 
which n ma l or an< ^ * n C time, begins with twelve bars for 
"adacri » te ™P° is given, followed by two bars marked 
a few ch ^ nis hing with three bars marked “ presto,” with 
ma jor* as'th S ^ Um ^ >er n * ne contains only eight bars in G 
re gard t $ t T ^ 3 avera S e specimen of these pieces, with 
full • CC *^ Ue as we ^ as contents, we give them here in 
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The tenth and last, although called ricercare 10 is really a 

full-blown sonata in G major of the familiar Corelli type, 

consisting of three movements: allegro (not marked as such), 

largo and presto. The two latter movements are thus headed. 

The first movement introduces a new feature in the shape of a 

short passage in the tenor clef! The largo in the Phrygian 

mode, with a plagal ending, is a fair specimen of its kind, 

followed by a spirited presto of the gigue character. It was 

played with great success by Mr. Boris Hambourg at the 

first of his historical recitals at the Delian Hall, London, 

“ 19061 with a Pianoforte accompaniment by E. van der 
Straeten. 

In the passage work of these ricercari the influence of the 
S ba technique is unmistakable, especially in the frequent 
mployment of the skipping bow, which formed an essential 
ure in gamba pieces of the seventeenth century. Again, 
are many points showing the germs of the genuine vio- 
0 technique. Gabrieli was a composer of great repute. 

^ numerates eight operas of his which were written for 
“B if a an ^ ^ en ' ce ' besides these he wrote church music and 
> gighe, correnti e Sarabande a due Violini e violon- 
0 con Ba sso continuo,” Op. 1. 

latter work was republished in 1703. 
rontemporary oi Gabrieli was Domenico Galli, of 

teenthc 'f*' ^ ^ dUring the latter part of the seven_ 

life of tV • UnfortunateI y no particulars concerning the 
inform t' S &Ppear to bave Bee 11 preserved, beyond such 
of a v- r n 3S may gathered from his own works consisting 
th e i attei , n and 3 violonce »°. a bar P an d a book of sonatas for 
difficult t trUmenb He was a man of universal talent, and it is 
composer sllone more as a sculptor, painter, 

plished or Vlolonce llist, proving himself to be an accom- 
3Ster m a11 those arts. The discovery of his 
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. . . _ ^searches of the well-known musical 

"n'count Luigi Francesco 

^asersrgs-s 

Alterra Ser ma di Francesco II duca ai t0 

(Musical entertainment on the ™ ° f Modena , Reggio. 

His Serene Highness Francs II, Duke o yig . 

etc.), consisting of twelve “>" a ‘ aS ln fte ribbon 

nettes in clare-obscure, painted by .. Domen icus Gallus 

round the ducal coat of arms is writ*en.■ as m 

Scripsit atque Pinxit” The above de J ’ September 8, 

of the violin and the violoncello are dated o P 

1691 ' fort miracles of wood-carving, 

The two instruments are perfect mi elaborate 

the whole of the back even, being carved in e 

designs of the Baroque style. Curiously «W‘ 

is done in open work, the back being a so instro- 

many places. It is, of course, quite impossible tte^ a 

ments are anything else but show pieces, “ ‘ ; g , ve5 , 

satisfactory result as regards tone Cou " \ Non f„cheliurgo- 
full description of the instrumen s in , v i 0 lon- 

grafia,” from which the following is an extrac * re H^ious 
cello, phantastically ornamented with po 1 ica y ercU les 

subjects, represents as ‘Hercules slaying 1 Duchess of 

representing the son of the duke s sis er, Wales lames 

York, who herself figures as ‘ Pallas.’ The Prince of WaUsJ 

Stuart, is symbolised by the lion trampling down ^ - n . 

under the patronage of the ‘ Roy Soleil. T e w o £ ste 

dicate his (Galli’s) fervent wish that the noble J Duchess of 
might be instrumental, through the medium o ^ Q f t ^e 

York, in bringing back the English nation into t e ^ p 0 p C 
Church of Rome in conformity with the ardent em ^is- 

Clemens X.” The Princess “ Beatrice ” is known m ng 
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tory as “Mary,” and the “Prince of Wales” above mentioned 
is “James II,” who in 1691 had fled to France, where he 
found the protection of Louis XIV, known as the “Roy 
Soleil.” 

In defence of the style of the instruments, which is some¬ 
what overladen, yet very rich and artistic of its kind, Count 
Valdrighi quotes some interesting remarks by the French art 
critic, Sancet. They form a splendid refutation of that 
narrow-mindedness which worships one certain style as the one 
and only ideal, before which everything else must vanish, and 
we cannot resist quoting them on that account. Sancet says : 
The beautiful is not absorbed in one style. Neither does the 
monopoly thereof belong to one school, nor is it right to com¬ 
pare a work of art of one epoch with that of another time. As 
different seasons bring forth different fruits, so do the different 
epochs m art produce works of different style and taste. The 
arts serve as a commentary to social life as manifest in the 
works of artists, who express the ruling spirit of their time.” 
n illustration of the violoncello will serve to acquaint our 

aders with the wonderful instrument above described (see 
Plate XVIII). 

arjhe twelve sonatas of Galli forming the “ Trattenimento ” 
a ver y primitive character, and for the greater part 
r y uninteresting. They are composed of three or four 
i movements mostly in primary form, without any 
few ' ° n or other heading except in the case of a 

andf^ S ^ n secon< *’ ^ird, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth 
last Wevesona ta) and one “aria” in the fifth sonata. This 
distin /fl S ° ne b est ' It is characteristic, and has a 

°f the f aV ° Ur folk-melody about it; moreover it is one 

gj Ven ^ ^P^hnens in binary form, and being short, may be 
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Fig. 31. The Aria of the Fifth Sonata by Domenico Galli. 


The gigas are mostly in 12-8 time, except t e one * ^ 

eludes the seventh sonata, which is in 9-8 time, w 1 6 . 6 .g 

sonata finishes with one in 3-4, and the twelft as ^ 

time. They are all in binary form but not always a 
of the sonatas, being followed by short movements in p V 
form and 4-4 time in the second, fifth, mnt an 
sonata. The gigas are generally a little more 1I J tereS above 
the other movements, for instance, that which o ows ^ 

aria in the fifth sonata, followed in its turn by a 
movement, being very uninteresting but for t e cur j oUS 

writing, a very curious feature at that peno • ^ 

little movement occurs at the end of the eleventh sona 
in 6-8 time, and consists of four sentences, each^mar ^ ^ 

a repeat and with a full cadence in a minor (aeo.ic) m ^ 
is so curious and characteristic that the aut or 0 ^ 

lines cannot forbear to give the first sentence in co 
form: 


tm-t :i 


ANTONIO TONELLI. 



Fig. 32. Extract prom a Giga by Domenico Galli. 

0 A? 6 the re P eats of tbe two-bar phrases are written 

e rst being marked forte, the second piano. To save 
space we glve them above with repeat signs. 

a imployed also a different tuning as he makes frequent 


use of and E 5 = 

. . 63 ' 

CaIIed ANT0NI ° Tonelli— a name by 
C hl l f ^ 6 y ~ k — s born at Carpi 

mother a ladv 'f H “ father . was a cavalry officer, and his 
stilled her so musical accomplishments. She in- 
mats of to JV” ‘° Ve f0r music - tead >ing him the rudi- 

choirmaster of thl 3 Sh ° rt period D - Nicol ° Pace > 

rication of vo, C f hedra of Carpi ’ und «took the musical 
<*« he wL y Z S t Sh ° Wing s « ns ° f ““Sica! 

^beral education tj ?. °^ n *' w ^ ere be received a thorough 
study of scjgj. „ , distinguished himself, not only in the 

accomplish ment lterature > but also in all chivalrous 

Cl Pal energies to th &nd dancin £> devoting his prin- 

vio1 d’amour and th! °f mUsic He P la y ed the ^gan, 
that period beeinni *1° ° nCe la Tbe Ia st instrument was at 
Wor ld, and to maki* *f ° at * ract tbe attention of the musical 
ro °m. Tonelli’s 1 s Wa y lnto the orchestra and the concert- 
6 markable talent soon brought him into 
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»r t „ r f. n ishine his studies in 1 7 ° 7 > was 

prominence. After finishing college of the 

elected as music and singing mas er the attention 

nobility at Parma. In that capacity, he at 

of Farnese, Duke of Parma who was - of his 

his talent, that he invited him o ive , capacity as 

palaces). The duke delighted gating Tondhs cap JT ^ 

a musician in all manner of way • of his time, 

could play at sight the most difficu t compo withou t 

he placed before him a sonata upside d • ^ ^ 

the slightest hesitation, playe P ^ (he death 0 f , 

greatest admiration of the whole cou . a lady 0 f 

his mother, in 1706, his father marne nn ^ .< Giuseppe.” 

distinction, who presented him wi ’ Holding 

Antonio acted as godfather to his new-born broto ^ 
the baby at the christening he turned a s ^ ^ ^ 

tutors, and, showing it to them, said. y ^ and 

(sausage)? He will have to take yon orophecy was 

become a great master.” Curiously J jt J held 

fulfilled afterwards. In 1726. a great church fes A 
in honour of the sanctihcation of Luigi onza ^ Uo on 

XIII.. Tonelli was asked to play a solo on waS 
that occasion, and the famous violini , improvised 

also to appear. Each tried to outshine the other J oke oot 
passages and cadenzas until the whole congrega ^ end 

in rapturous applause, and brought the virtuoso ^ urC h a nd 
This mode of applauding favourite artists m 
during divine service was quite a common occurr 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen ^ i n their 
His biographers (Tiraboschi and Cabbasi), ^ ^ ^ 

statements with regard to the time ot ion ^ Q f s t 0 ic 

court of Parma. He was a most eccentric man, a sta y 

philosopher. He despised money, and he cou ^ sa y__ 

long in one place. “The denarius” (penny)—-he us ^ ^he 

“ is the enemy of. man, but as long as there is an or & 
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town, Tonelh will not be without bread.” One day he left 
Parma, dressed in black cloth (like Stracciapane, the minstrel) 
which he declared to be the best protection against the heat as 
well as the cold. With an unkempt wig, and his violoncello on 
his back, he set out on his wanderings which eventually brought 
im to Denmark. There he was well received at court, and 
remained m the service of the king for three years. After that 
time his stepmother died, and he returned to Italy to claim his 
patrimony. The means and ways by which he travelled re¬ 
mained known only to him. In the same mysterious way he 
appeare o ne day at Genoa. Finding himself absolutely 
£ niless he sat himself down on a stone in the market-place 

of h~f I$ C K P ° n the fl °° r in front of him > as is the astern 
of b ggars he took his vroloncello and began to play. A 

ije^rowd soon collected and testified its delight in so 
nre li tt l e ? ^ he WaS able to return to Car pi with a 

ApostoW HiaT^’ bUt alWayS travdlm ^ “P er P edes 

remain imn' ^ ^ 3 musician did not allow him to 

Modena, in the’ ^ ^ ^ him soon after this happened at 
name of the -b CapaClty of ^ rst vroloncellist at the opera. The 

sonnet on her' T" WaS Ag * ta Elmi ’ and he com P°sed a 
0 the IT 6 (Ag f- He!met) ’ WhiGh Came the know- 

E .mi cannot ent’* “ ** Mm " k that “ tho ^ h Agata 

1)6 we] l if the m h PaPaI Chapd ^ bemg a Woman )> it would 

ftat they might W ° uld enter her sch ° o1 

eye in discoverina + 1 6 Duke FrancesCo - who had a quick 

Tonelli was give / ^ ^ Wlt ' attac h ed him to his court. 
•Sassuolo, he nut 1 ° practlcal j° kin g- and, at the theatre of 
poor unsuspecting ^ f 0Sm on the Ieader ’s chair, and when the 

" ah " S«ments stackToT ’h ^ t* e ” d ° f an act his 
unqualified mirth nf n 1 h Chair ’ whlch Provoked even the 

never laughing” Th Rmaldo ’ whom they called “the 

rev <»ge by order,™ *** eVen ’ ng ’ the violinist took his 
ordering someone to pull off Tonelli’s wig during 
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, c. u;«rr tarkV which was man* 
the performance by meansjf^^® roare ’ d with laughter, 

aged from the stage. nlaved on without -flinch- 

TonelH never lost his composure, but^ayedo^^^ ^ 

ing. Gammg popularity as^an ^ forgotten t h e art of acting, 
he proved one day a had £allen m during a per* 

The hrst comic singe= at St while playing in the 

formance, and Tonel.i, , imping on the stage 

orchestra, put down his violence , ^ P ^ ^ ^ of 

in his ordinary dress (w ,C J* S w ith a miserable voice, but 
times) continued the part, g g on the stlge 

with as much ease and accuracy « if ^ ^ ^ „ 

all his life and singing mast* » 

,730 he was principal maes. w Like many men 
Modena, and wrote his opera in that part of his 

Of great talent, he had an amb. ion an in- 

art which, on account of natura 
different voice—was his weakest P oin _ or sto ic philo- 

In his private life he was a tando g^ galb , M d 

sopher, who did many a wise thing om> He care d 

many foolish things with a sembl! ‘" < * ° he kindest of 

neither for money nor for fame, ancl directing 

men. To his pupils he was ai friend^ ^ kee „est 
their studies, and watching their pr g for poor 

interest At Carpi he founded a f ree schoolof- ^ Md 

children whom he taught on a system ^ executant, 

proved himself as great a teacher as e ^ extraordinary 
This new occupation led him to iscover ^ ^ tender 
talents of a little girl, Rosina Parteggioti, w siflgin g 

age of six years, astounded the musica playing h er 

ariettas with a sweet voice and pure a g g 0 f fifteen, 

own accompaniments on the spinet. an( j post of 

she was entrusted with the direction of t e c ^ declared her 
organist of the nunnery of St. Clare at Carpi, f or der. 

intention of renouncing the world and j° in 
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Tonelli had become so attached to his talented pupil, that he 
moved heaven and earth to prevent her from taking that step. 
He even asked her to become his wife, and promised to settle 
his whole fortune upon her, when he was already seventy-six 
years of age. But Rosina remained obdurate, and in 1763, 
took the vow, entering the order as “Sister Illuminata,” mak¬ 
ing a great name for herself as a musician in all branches of 
r~«r* Tonelli gave vent to his feelings by writing a series 
° anzone ” against the nuns, and dedicating it to the abbess 
~ f e ■ ““nnery. Count L. F. Valdrighi, in his biography of 
onelli tells many more interesting anecdotes about this 
remar table man, which, however, we cannot include here as not 
earing directly on the subject. Some of these are told in a 
arming sketch of Tonelli’s life by Miss Olga Racster in 

c.™\ T*” VolUme n - No - 2I - He "» prolific as a 
Ut a PP arentl y left no compositions for the violon- 
in manns" f* ten “ ve treatlse cn music which he wrote remained 
end of hishfe ^ his erratic wa nderings until the 

Carraci A u™ ^ he WaS stayin £ at a villa of Count 
At the time wh™ 2 ° f guests were expected to dinner. 

Tonelli in th 60 a* expected to arri ve, the count found 
He told him tf? 1 ? - ying ° n thC gr ° Und in dirt y clothes. 
as ked him to cm & is ^ lnguished guests were expected, and 

and neat at th a^ Change his clothes ’ and to appear clean 
nowhere to be lnner ' When the hour arrived, Tonelli was 

asking the serv^T^r T bey searc ^ ed all over the house, and 
description the^ S 1 1 ey ^ ad seen anybody answering to his 
Passed with a aCr0SS one w h° sa ^ d that such a man had 

ar m, who walked ° nCe ° ° n ^ ac ^’ and a bundle under his 
health held out ° n f0ad t0 Novellara - His robust 
cau ght a chill ’ V 6 VCry end ' w hich came suddenly. He 
died on the acth ^ em ^ er ’ I ^ 3 < and fever supervening, he 

the church of c, XT . f f 10nth ’ and was buf ied on the 28th, in 
bt Nicholas at Carpi. The portrait, Fig. 33, 
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given below, is taken from an engraving by Antonio 

tanari, in the Town Hall at Carpi. R , about 

ATTILIO ARIOSTI, a Dominican friar, born at Bolog 
ATTiLio AKius , f , h best violoncellists 

^(~\f\c\ wn <5 arrordine to Gerber, one oi t 
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Fig. 33. Tonelli. From an Engraving b\ 
Antonio Montanari. 


the viol 

of his time. He excelled also as executant on ^ 
d'amour, the bass viol and the harpsichord. Among 
posers of that period he held a prominent position an 
a dispensation from the strict rules of his order by t 
to enable him to follow his inclinations as an opera co P 
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in which capacity he earned fame, and was sought after by the 
principal courts of Europe. At first he followed the school 
of Lully, but afterwards he adopted Scarlatti’s style, as did 
his rival Buononcini. About 1698 he went to Berlin as master 
of the chapel of the Elector of Brandenburg. In 1 ;oo he 
played at Lutzenburg on the anniversary of the nuptials of 
- redenc, the hereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel, with Louisa 
Dorothea Sophia, Princess of Brandenburg. In 1716 he 
came to London, where he was connected with the Italian opera 
an produced some successful works, but Handel’s genius 
proved too powerful and all-absorbing for him as well as foi 
uononcini. He collaborated with his two rivals in the opera, 

of whlch he wrote one art ' b “‘ af ‘« -- 

returned , 'k T" ‘° ° UtShine them ' he left the fie,d and 
° B “ l0gna - In L °» d O" he published six very fine 

Xd * V ' 01 d ’ am ° Ur ' ° f * hich Piatti has 

comnn V ^ movements f° r the violoncello. No orio-inal 
His S ' I0 . nS ° f ^ 1S for the Iatte r instrument are known. 

British Mu!!.''’ fr ° m a fi " e mezzotint b >' E. Seeman, in the 
Museum, appears on Plate XIX 

1666 at L ° d1 ' ln Ita W » az ‘-her of 
Italian „„b em P ,^ at the J«»* College for sons of 
»n,c„ icid “ T" He " Trattemmentr 

basso) con due h ^ ^ Stromentl ” (due violini, violoncello e 

V ‘cloncell 0 (Modela^iyoo) a S ° Pran ° S ° ! ° ed Una Sonata P er 

re markable fa!!'TT™ 1 (Bononcini) was a member of a 
been given bvv! 7 mUsicians ' The date of his birth has 

Wording to th!° US 7 ™ ™ ^ l66; ° r 1668 and l6 ^ 2 ' 

% or tlJbemn t0 hlS °P- is either the end of 

'^.andhisale^ ° f l6?2 ’ aS the work was Published in 
^ musical dirt' ^ ^ S * a * e d bo a ^ttle over thirteen. 
,here is nothin!, IOnanes he hgures as Giovanni Battista, yet 
g PTOVe the correctness of that second chris- 
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tian name. Valdrighi, from documentary evidence, calls him 
sirnply ffl—r. and that is also the only name appeanag - 
official documents and on title pages of h,s » 

been christened Giovanni Battista, which was used m the 
traded form of Giambattista, it would certainly have been 

used by him in one or the other form. . , • 

Giovanni was one of three sons, the oth«s bemg As om 
and Angelo Maria His father, Giovanni Maria Buouoncmi, 
was maestro di caffella at St. Giovanni in Monte a ^ 
(where Giovanni was born), and also a compos , ^ 

accused of plagiarism by his compatriots. « “ k [ 
first musical training of his son. He published three 
his own composition: Op. I, Tratteniment. for two viol d 
violone, dedicated to Francesco II, Duke of Mode " a ^ h da 
Galli dedicated his Trattenimento), Op. 2 , f on i e for 
Camera, for two violins and violone; and Op-^ 3 * 
various instruments, dedicated to his master, o.on » ^ 

the following year, he entered the Philharmonic ^g^ 

Modena, and studied composition under Co °” n ^' p etron io, 
he was appointed violoncellist at the Church o 
rivalling the famous Gabrielli in his mastery n uc hess 

In a treasury account of a memorial service f° r *• ^ onc ini 
of Modena in 1688, both Menghino (Gabrielli) and buon 
are mentioned as having received six gold doubloons ^ ^ 
playing the violoncello on that occasion. In 16 9 ^ 

appointed maestro di cappella at St. Giovanni, m ^ 
During this time he composed mostly instrumental mu ^ ^ 

Op. 4, which appeared in 1686, consisting of Sin 
Istrumenti,” with bass for the organ; Op. 5 > gat0 . 

chiesa,” for two violins, viola and violoncello 0 ^ 

This work, which is one of the first for that combination^^ 
still constitutes our string quartet, was written for the 
of St. Petronio in 1687, and in the same year appeared 1S ^ 
6, consisting of “ Sinfonie ” for violin and violoncello, w 
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bass for the organ, and also his first oratorio, “David and 
Goliath. In 1689 he was in Venice, where the ruling taste 
for music was little in accordance with his own. He said that 
the composers of that town produced nothing but ditties and 
dance tunes. About 1692 he went to Vienna, but was called 
back to Rome in 1694, where he produced two operas, return¬ 
ing to Vienna in 1699. The statement frequently to be met 
with, that he was engaged as violoncellist by the emperor, 
appears doubtful, as he does not appear in that capacity in the 
1st of members of the private band. Certain it is that he held 
t e post of conductor and composer to the imperial court from 
J«y 1, i;oo, to September 11, 1711, after which date he re- 
c « v ed a pension. During this time, the opera "Camilla.” 
w ic made the round of all the principal opera houses, was 
Pro uced at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. (This opera was 
y t e work of his far more gifted elder brother, Antonio.) 

• SUCCess was so great that no subsequent opera could be 
In u C ° ntaming some P iece or other from “ Camilla.” 
tor an!} 3 6 WCnt t0 Eerlln ’ where was appointed as conduc¬ 
es h C ° mposer ^ or tbe Royal Opera. After some time, how- 

altematerbT 111 ^ &nd returned in ^° 5 . living 

have bee th u 1Cnna and n R a ly- In Vienna he appears to 
he was Z ft, 6 ero of numberless amorous adventures. Twice 

a written unde^l^ ° f married ’ and to one Jad y he gave 

to Italy kmg t0 marry her ° n his return from a journey 

tion of flll aPPea / S that he returned without the least inten¬ 
ding an opera “DhT^T’ ^ inSUlt t0 injury by 

l°us as he wa ' •* ° ^ bandoned i n Vienna.” Unscrupu- 

m atters wbirk 1/° S ° be a PP ears to have been in other 
of honour and Z nght ' minded people are regarded as points 
He arrived here ^ CaUSed even t ua lly his downfall in London, 
conductor of th an d was appointed composer and 

h° r °ugh, the w'f r S ^ beatre - Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
the great Duke, became a staunch sup- 


6 « 
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porter of Buononcini, who posed as a rival of Handel, and 
the latter was supported by the Royal famdy , J 

aristocracy, the Whigs embraced the cause of he formrt, 
the war raged as fiercely between the two 
of the Gluckists and Piccinists in Pans. AnosU aUc,^ 
the ranks on his own behalf, and the three nva 
in an opera, "Muc.o Scaevola,” « ac cJ 

written by Ariosti, the overture and second act y ; 

and the third act by Handel. 

appearing but a feeble imitation of Scarlatti. a 

however, in the good graces of ^^“^"him into her 
pension of £5°° a year upon him, and ^ had con . 

house in the Stable Yard, St. James s. rfnrmedthan 

certs twice a week, in which no other music was pe ^ ^ 
the works of her favourite master, and all her fn 
subscribe for a certain number of copres of his work* of wh.^ 
a collection was then published. His sonatas for•» 
and bass appeared in 1732. and about the same 1 of 

also a sonata for two violoncellos, prblishe in a. c tra nd/’ 

six solos for that instrument by J. Simpson, in ^at j t 
Wasielewski, who deals with it rather severe y, J an t ei 

belongs to the beginning of the century. It consists o g 

allegro, grazioso and minuet, after which the graz 
peated. The latter is a really graceful and me o 1 by 
ment, and the whole sonata, which has been^ repu ^ es 
De Swert (“Collection de Morceaux Chowies, “ * p0sitions 
—Schott and Co.), is distinctly in advance o a bout 

of Gabrielli and Galli, although it was written onj ^ 
twenty years later, and does not exceed their cornpa ^ ^ 
above open A). His overbearing and haughty c ar 
militated against his making friends, and his lack o p ^ ^ 
completed his downfall. He had sent in a ma ri ^ a ^ an( j e i 
Academy of Ancient Music for competition against 
This madrigal, which he declared to be his own comp 
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was discovered to be the work of Antonio Lotti, of Venice. 
Shortly after this, in 1733* he left London for Paris, in the 
company of a so-called Count Ughi, an adventurer. This 
worthy, who pretended to have discovered the Philosopher’s 
Stone, managed to swindle the vain and ambitious Buononcini 
out of his considerable fortune. He was thus compelled to 
resort again to his violoncello, and in 1740 he composed a 
cantata, with violoncello obbligato , for the Royal chapel, 
playing the obbligato himself in the presence of the King. 

r the. peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, he returned to 
Vienna, where he conducted the music he had composed for the 
peace festivities. Soon after this he went to Venice in the 
company of Monticelli, the famous singer, who had concluded 
■ s engagement with the London Opera. In Venice, at the 
ance age of eighty years, Buononcini composed several 
ore operas. According to Count L. F. Valdnghi, he returned 

™ 1Cnna ’ ^ hG dlCd m W In 1735 he paid a 
art n f t>e , VlSlt t0 Portu g al > and instructed the King in the 
quaint^ 0 To" 0 While in London he became ac- 

Wit ir Richard Steel, who wrote several libretti for 

Swift« rr ° f Buononcini is given on Plate XX. Dean 
the adhp 0 ^ e / ollowin S Ilnes with regard to the war between 
more wT ^ ° f B —"i, which show 

verbial « • ^ •* Uf ^ ment - They supplied, however, a pro- 
*rmg m the “ tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ” : 

onie say that Signor Buononcini 

' Vltl1 Handel ’ s a mere ninny; 

is hir i the / S SaV ‘ that t0 lrm Handel 

H hardly fit to hold a candle. 

;; 'ange that such difference should be 
1 taeedle-dum and tweedle-dee! 

'8b. in iTl" Bassevi ). called CEEVETTO, was born 

^ u„ know y n ° „ Je%V ! Sh J P f rentS - Thc of birth- 

e ied June 14, 1783, ]n London. His 
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portrait appears on Plate XXI, and the reproduction 
of a contemporary caricature, Fig. 34. Nothing is known 
about his earlier life until 1737 (the year of the first 
presentation of Dr. Arne’s “Comus”), although he came to 
.London in 1728 as a dealer in Italian instruments, and a violon¬ 
cellist. Finding the former occupation little remunerative, he 
devoted himself entirely to his instrument, and was one of the 
first to promote its cultivation in this country. Burney, speak¬ 
ing of him, says: “The elder Cervetto is now (1739) first men¬ 
tioned as just arrived, and this worthy professor, who remained 
in England till the time of his death, at above a hundred, 
1 Abaco, Lanzetti, Pasqualini and Caporale (about the four 
ast-named violoncellists, see later on), about this time brought 
e violoncello into favour, and made us nice judges of that 
instrument.” I n 1744, Cervetto is mentioned as playing at the 
su scnption concerts at Hickford's rooms, in Brewer Street, 

wh l !I Wlth Pasquallm and Caporale, and Burney states that, 
i e the two former virtuosi had infinitely more hand and 

their f 6 k ft g er -board, as well as of music in general, 

interJ* 6 ~ and Cmde ’ and their style of delivery un- 
these la?/’ W 1 r Caporale was superior with respect to 
he was q r qU f ltleS> . Durin S a considerable number of years 
was the° 0 V10 0ncelIist at °rury Lane Theatre, where Garrick 
nanaper^tk 1 ? 6 !. 1115 tnumpbs Eventually he became the 
considerahl / theatre ’ thereb y laying the foundation of his 

in London 0/^^ W&S ° ne ° f the most P°P ular figures 
lowing ’ Wh ° m numerous anecdotes were told. The fol- 

marked n^^ 11 3S autbendc: Being gifted with a very 
Lane used t h hlS proboscis > tbe gallery at Drury 

re ^ined al h * With the Cal1: “ Pla y U P- Nose y which 
an individua^f mg ^ P ° h1 ’ d ° Wn to I/37 ’ ° ne da y 

which hit his r0m am ° n ^ ^ be g° ds threw a potato at him 
r an up anrl t u ^ S °° n as * be P* ece ba d finished, Cervetto 
C man bein S pointed out to him, he gave him a 
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severe beating in the passage. Some time after tbs, he met, on 
riding to Paddington, a cavalcade leading a culprit to y urn. 
The convict, on seeing him, called out: “Nosey, osey. 
Riding up to the cart, Cervetto found that it was t e man 
who threw the potato at him, and who now, in a pemten voi , 
told him that he wanted to die in peace with all mankind, an 
therefore heartily forgave him the drubbing whic e re 
from him. Then taking leave, he added: •'Now, Nosey ' 
shall die in peace.” Another well-known anecdote is e 
lowing: “One day Garrick was playing Sir John Brute, an 
the audience observed the most profound silence, fixing 
eyes on the incomparable actor. At such a critica m 
poor Cervetto from the orchestra uttered a loud y awn ’ 
by its suddenness and oddity, excited violent laug ter t 
the house. Garrick, offended, sent for the musician, w^ 
suaged the rage of the hero by saying, with a s rug 
ten thousand pardons, but I alway do so ven I ana ^ 
please.’”—(Universal Biographies: J. Lempriere, • 
don, 1808). Cervetto formed many pupils, one o t e 
talented being his son James, to whom he left the consi 
fortune of £20,000. Being born and educated m 01 ^ en 
where he spent all his life, we shall speak of the atter 
discussing “English Violoncellists.” . 

The elder Cervetto composed solos and duets for * S 
ment which are entirely antiquated (see the author s 

of Violoncello Literature”). FraN- 

Francischello (Francischiello, Franciscello or 
CISELLO). Undoubtedly the greatest violoncellist of his ^ ^ 
was born about the end of the seventeenth century, u 
year and place of his birth are unknown. Geminiani r 
that in 1713 he was present at a concert where NicoUm 
a cantata by Alessandro Scarlatti. He was accompanie ^ 
Francischello, who played a violoncello obbligato P ar *’ ^ 
the composer, who played the harpsichord. Francisc 
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charmed his listeners to such an extent that Scarlatti ex¬ 
claimed: “Only angels in human shape can play like that.” 
Francischello did, to some extent, for the violoncello what 
Corelli did for the violin, and his astounding technique, as 
well as the beauty of his tone and delivery, caused the early 
disappearance of the viol da gamba in Italy, where it was 
relegated from the orchestra about 1730. In 1725, Francis¬ 
chello was in Naples, where Quantz, the great flautist, heard 
him, and was deeply impressed by his playing at a concert 
given in honour of Prince Lichtenstein. Geminiani likewise 
heard him there when he accompanied Nicolini in a cantata by 
Scarlatti, who played the additional accompaniment on the 
arpsichord. In 1730 he received an appointment as chamber 
virtuoso to Count Uhlenfeld in Vienna, where Franz Benda, 
e celebrated violinist and head of a family of very distin¬ 
guished musicians, heard him, and even played trios with 
im ant * Count. J. A. Hiller says that Count Ostein 
mmended Benda to Count Uhlenfeld, who was then taking 
ussons from the “imperial violoncellist” Francischello. 
s admiration for Francischello’s playing was so 

0 , , Stated and entirely adopted his style, 

uanzs assertion (contained in Marpurg’s “Beitrage”) 

Mus‘ . nc * sc hello was a member of the Imperial Chamber 
Viem k dCntly k ase< ^ upon the fact that he was in 
he d bUt as cham ber musician to Count Uhlenfeld, for 
Thf> °^ S not a PP ear in the registers of the court musicians, 
land ’ ( u lvr en ^ ^ ^ us ik a li sc he Almanach fiir Deutsch- 
was still USKal Almanac for Germany”) of 1782, that he 
of coursf^ mC ^ er t ^ e imperial Chamber Music in 1766, is 
havi n? ]i q v. ^ gr ° Un< ^‘ ess ' as was at that time in Genoa, 
bom in 17 V Cnna ab ° Ut I74a The elder Du P° rt (who was 
for the ex ^ quite * young ' man » trav elled to Genoa 

yiew as ? S j P ur P 0£e °f hearing Francischello. The inter- 
a e y Marpurg, will be found under Jean Pierre 
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Duport One of the greatest achievements in the technique of 
violoncello playing-the use of the thumb in fingering (thumb 
position)—has been attributed to Francischello, who also com¬ 
posed for his instrument, as the acquaintance with a 0 0 
his is given by F6tis as one of the reasons why the French 
artist, Berteau, exchanged the gamba for the violoncel o. n- 
fortunately his compositions appear to have disappear 

entirely. He died at Genoa about I 77 °- 

The portrait (Plate XXII) is taken from an engraving by 
Jacob Haid, after a painting by Martin Meiten in Vienna. A 
copy of which was presented to the author for this repr 
tion by the late Count Luigi Francesco Valdnghi. 
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the VIOLONCELLO IN ITALY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


J OHANN BAPTIST STRUCK was bom at Florence in 
°' was the son of German parents. At 

eginning of the eighteenth century he went 
banH f ns ’ and WaS a PP°i n t ed member of the private 
first i° ‘ ^ P UC d ’ 0rleans - !t is said that he was the 
f T 0 -n° mtroduce the violoncello into France. In 1709 

the orrh S T S ^ WaS a PP ointed first violoncellist in 

bass viol !, ° f ^ grand ° pera> which before onl y knew the 
tion fn and V1 ° ° nC 3S baSS instrumen ts. He held that posi- 

when theTTk * nd WaS Sti11 a member of that body 

which thrn r °L T* Abbe caused the downfall of the bass viol, 
Either on ^ their infiuence was replaced by the violoncello, 
tion from 01 Smad stature or as a mark of distinct 

tistin (Battier Baptiste ” ( Lull y)> he was called Bap- 

. ] T Bapt,sl) '. Louis XIV ^ nted him 

hundred fra f am im m ^ ar * s w *th an additional five 
ca ntatas and b S li° r tbeatr * ca i corn P°sitions. He wrote operas, 
cello arp u a CtS ’ but no compositions of his for the violon- 

Paris. Asth? t0 f eX1St He died 011 December 9, 1755, in 
se 0 the thumb position was already known in ^ 

157 
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¥ Fnnre it is probable that he was 
Italy when Baptistin came to France, P 

the first to introduce it m thsit ““” t 7 Mende l.R e issmann as 
GIOVANNI Bostoni is mentioned l by M ^ ^ 

a musician from Florence, w o in informa- 

France during the reign of Louis XIV_ As no^ ^ 

tion exists regarding such a name, a ^ of g* 

ing the violoncello into France ( ti according to good 

eighteenth century) devolves upon Baptist , 

authority, it appears more than probablSpelling of 

tioned virtuoso owes his existence o y Baptistin, men- 

the name of Giovanni Battista Struck, called Bapt. 

tioned above. Ita lian composers of 

LEONARDO Leo, one of the greates ^ up0 n 

his time, whose powerful genius imprin^ ^ versed in a ll 

the musical creations of his ime. excellent violon- 

branches of composition, and was also vince of 

cellist. Born at San Vito degli c 1 _ avl s sides his famous 
Lucca, in 1694. he died in 1746, at Nap . he wro te con- 
operas and numerous works of sacred m » 
certos for the violoncello with string accompannne^ ^ 
The MSS. of six concertos are preserve 1 ^ ^ from 

servatoire and Eve are preserved in Naples, y obtain 

the years I 737 " 8 - The author has not jen of them a re 
access to the MSS. in order to ascer ain see or 

duplicates. Even Count Valdrighi tried in vain 

obtain copies of the MSS. at Naples. Italian family 

Lorenzo Balbi, the descendant of an ancien the 

of title, earned great applause as a vio onc ® 1 ed solo 
commencement of the eighteenth century. ^ various 

pieces of his own composition with great sue uiipub- 

Italian towns. They remained apparently, oW ^ con tinuo, 
lished, while some sonatas for violin, violonce o a for 

which were printed, were highly praised. | x Library I 

violin, violoncello and cembalo, Op. i> in the a £ 
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sonata for violin, violoncello obbligato e cembalo, Berlin 

Library. He died about 1740 (see R. Eitner, “Quellen 
Lexicon”). 

Angelo Maria Fiore was violoncellist in the Royal Chapel 
at Turin in 1699, with a salary of fifteen hundred lire (G. 

Roberti, “La Capella regia di Torino ”). He is also mentioned 
by Hawkins. 

Rubini is mentioned as violoncellist in the court orchestra, 

tuttgart, in 1701, when the celebrated Cousser was the 
conductor. 

Theobalde, an Italian by birth, was an excellent violon¬ 
cellist and composer, who lived about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He was member of the orchestra at the 

•m^i, ? / anS ’ f ° r wbicb instit ution he wrote the opera, 
*a, amous for the beauty of its symphonies 

Gra»,o Agazzi published six sonatas, Op, for violen¬ 
ce and bass at Amsterdam (British Museum); ten sonatas for 
son ° ^ ^ aSS * n (Mii an Conservatoire). These 
ureat H *^«* ia *y in ^ treble and tenor clefs contain a 
difficult °f ° U ^ e sto PPing and use of thumb in high and 

ability hT 110nS ' u- ThCy tCStify n0t ° nIy to A S azzi ’ s technical 
talent Pr ° Ve lm als ° to bave been a composer of distinct 

Poser, who ^ ^ AR ^ LL0, the S reat Venice musician and com- 
°n the viol ^11 1 , 6 ' 17 39 . although not known as executant 
continuo m T u ^ tWelve sonatas for violoncello and 

VidI°soe° ' ft ! ^ OP ' 2 ’ ° f * " «*. 
ated accordin P f <S lgbt y °f them they are now appreci- 

re Pertoi re of ? ° ^ merit> and ma y be found in the 

g iorg io ANTOmoTm inent K Vi0l ° nCellist of the present day - 

died there in I7 1 2 WaS born in i6 9 2 in or near Milan, and 
lived for ma ^ 6 WaS com P oser and violoncellist, and 

M,e sonatas”for ar ? in „ Holland ' In ' 736 , he published 
“ f0r VIol °ncei]o or viol da gamba with bass. Op. 
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i, at Amsterdam. Copies in Paris National and Wagner 
Libraries. They show a decided progress in the technique ot 
the instrument as well as in their musical construction, and are 
not without interest. After his sojourn in the Netherlan s e 
came to London, where he remained for about twenty year 
He occupied himself a good deal with the theory of music. 

Andrea Caporale, one of the most popular an ig y 
esteemed violoncellists of his time, came to London 735 
The year and place of his birth are unknown. Burney 
says about him that, “though no deep musician, nor gi e 
with a powerful hand, he was always heard with g rea P 
ality, from the almost single merit of a full, sweet an 
tone.” Together with Cervetto, Pasqualini and Abaco, 
instrumental in introducing the violoncello as a solo instrumen 
in England. Handel appointed him as his P rinC ( ^ V1 °° » 
cello, and the solo part in the third act of his ei 
(“Come all unto,” etc., composed in 17 4 °) was ^ 

designed for his violoncello. He was also one of t e 
at Handel’s benefit concert for the musical fund in I 74 1, 
his cantata, “Parnasso in Festa,” was performed (t e 0 
being: Clegg, violin; San Martini, oboe; Wiedmann, 

Miller, bassoon) and again in 1 743 - admission to ^ 

concerts was fixed at ten shillings and sixpence, and 
lings for the gallery! In March, 1743, and November, 
he appeared as soloist at concerts of vocal and instrume ^ 
music at the Castle Tavern, Paternoster Row. A sonata 0 ^ 
composition was published in the collection by J- ina P 
mentioned before (see Buononcini). It consists of an a g ^ 
allegro and a theme with variations, and bears out Dr. Burn y^ 
statement with regard to his musicianship. Some solos 0 
for the violoncello were published by W. Randall and J- 
late Mr. Walsh’s, in Catherine Street, Strand. Althoug 1 
tone was sweet and singing, while that of Cervetto an ^ 
qualini is described as crude, yet both the latter possess 
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far greater technique of the left hand. Their success mortified 
Caporale to such an extent that it accelerated his death, which 
took place in 1746 in London (see note in Appendix). 

Pasqualini appeared at Hick ford’s Rooms and the Swan 
and Castle concerts in 1744 and in I75°» and in the latter year 
at the concerts instituted at Drury Lane by Rophino Lacey, and he 
appeared also at the professional concerts under the direction 
of Lord Abingdon. A violoncello sonata of his which 
appeared in the afore-mentioned book by J. Simpson (see 
Buononcmi) has been republished by J. de Swert (Schott and 
He P° sse ssed a good technique of the left hand, but his 
tone is characterised by Burney as crude and raw, and his style 
as uninteresting. 

’QUALI THE YOUNGER was another violoncellist about 
l ° m n f ° P artlcuIars are to hand, except that he appeared at 

COncerts in 1752, the same year as Pasqualini 
made his debut there. 


Atomic. Pietro Avandonno, born at the commencement 

,io, o ::fr? centur y’ die d »> ' 7 * 6 . He was an excellent 

forte nie ^ 3 a * Jr0 *'^ c com P°ser of operas, oratorios, piano- 

oomoosi. 065 a ” d dlKtS f ° r V ‘ olin and viol oncello. Some of his 
tons are preserved in the Berlin Library. 

the youn?p E *? ALL ° GLI0 > bom at Padua about 1700. He was 
Oglio. T S 1 r °L ° f the famous violinist, Domenico dall’ 
wereenffalpH 35 C W ? nt t0 St Petersbur & where both brothers 

Leipzig ‘Mutt ° f the imperial chamber music ' The 

Nachrichten ” W* give us some in- 
of this year , ^ the , latter Part of their career: “In the summer 
lost two excpll J* t e lmpenal chamber music (St. Petersburg) 

^eat vioToncenL 7 ^^^ 6 PilkrS ° f ^ orchestra ’ to wit - the 

violinist and r * ^ 10 ’ an< * his brother, Domenico, the 

been in the m ° St bea utiful symphonies. Both had 

for permission J 14 f SerV1Ce here for tw enty-nine years, and asked 
return to their native country. Venice or Padua. 
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The noticeable gap left by the departure of the violoncellist 
was filled to some extent by another Italian, ClCIO POLLIARI, 
and a young Russian, Tchorchewski (Chorchewski), who is 
almost his equal. Domenico was attacked by apoplexy near 
Narva and died. Giuseppe, who has but few equals on the 
violoncello in Europe, returned to Vienna.” 


Fig. 35. Vandini 


On his journey home, Giuseppe visited Warsaw, 
Augustus, King of Poland, made him his political agent 
republic of Venice. According to Schilling he died 
latter town in 1771. He composed duos for two violoi 
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Alessandro Canavasso was in 1735 violoncellist in the 
chapel of Louis XV. In 1773 he published sonatas for violon¬ 
cello, Op. 2, in Paris, which prove his genuine artistic talent, 
and an advanced technique with frequent introduction of 
thumb position (Paris Library). 

Antonio VANDINI was first violoncellist at the Church of St. 
Antonio at Padua. The Italians said of him that he could 
make his instrument speak (faceva -parlore il suo instrumento). 
He was an intimate friend of Tartini, who was engaged as first 
violin at the same church, and followed him as his accompan¬ 
ist when Tartini was engaged by Count Kinsky in Prague in 
723. where they remained for three years. Tartini had a long 
illness in Prague, where he never felt happy. At the end of 
t e three years they returned together to Padua where Vandini 
was still living in 1770. He died there in 1773, according to 
c 1 ln g> who unfortunately is not very reliable. Vandini 
' ote twelve sonatas for his instrument which, according to 
lino, are of distinct merit. Three sonatas for violoncello 
and bass are in the Konigl. Hausbibliothek, Berlin. The por- 
P Flg> 35 ’ was supplied by the late Count Valdrighi. 
p ARL ° FeRRaRI ’ brother of the great violinist, Domenico 
, ’ W L aS k° rn Piacenza about 1700. From a lameness in 
Pia °°\ 6 WaS Ca ^ ec * zo PPo di Piacenza” (the hobbler of 
chamK S ^ uc ^ e<3 i n Cremona. In 1756, he was a 

maH v n \ US * c ^ an D° n Philippe, in Paris, and in 1758 he 
Posit' S f e ^ Ut at * concer * : spirituel ” with his own com- 
afterwarH ^ ^° 1 ° ncell ° sol °’ which pleased greatly, and were 
orchest S 1S ^ be was appointed to the court 

where h rT arma ’ w ^ ere ^ r - Burney heard him in 1770, and 
Unction f h ^ ^ as been credited with the intro- 

already tv.; 6 tFurn ^ Position in France, but as has been stated 
Struck * T S ^° eS Probability to the credit of Baptist 

arrival tj ^ CaSe ** was known there before Ferrari’s 
e published a book of sonatas, Op. 1, at Paris. 
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the history of the violoncello. 

ANTON FERRARI is mentioned as violoncellist o£ *e court 
orchestra in Salzburg, in Mozart’s trme. untrl > 7»5 or 7 » 
when he was succeeded by Fuetsch. (See Jahn and &h‘^g;) 

PARASISTI, whom Gerber calls an artist o more 
ary merit, was violoncellist of the Italian Opera in Breslau 

(S ^”‘SmENS FERDINAND, BARONE D’AEEMACD» 

and died at Munich m^ 

Verona has been mentioned also as the native town ^ ^ ^ 

(“Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, I 799 _It '• sa f ety to fall 

birth is unknown, but it may be assumed wi ^ 2Q> 

within the first years of the eighteenth centu y. £lector 

1729, he was appointed titular valet 6 ° ^ ^ guilders. On 

of Cologne at Bonn, at a salary of four hundr ^ 

September 26, 1738, he advanced to t e P os ^ , usand r henish 
electoral chamber music, with a salary o on ed wlt h 

guilders (florins-Thayer). Pohl tells ust a violoncellos 

great success in Vienna in a concert piece or 

of his own composition. , •1 u: m an d 

About 1740 he was in London where Burney L he 

said that together with Cervetto, Caporale ^PasquM ^ 

was making the English nice judges acquired a 

About this time he was the teacher of Nochez, w q ^ 
great reputation in Paris. Abaco was a great vir u° s sonataSi 
strument, for which he wrote a considerable num er bags 

some for two violoncellos, and some for violonce their 

They are written in a good musicianly style an te j oU ble 
author’s technical skill, as he makes frequent us ^ ^ ese 
stopping and even of the thumb position. “j y coropo sed 
sonatas, mostly in the original handwriting an ^ p re . 
probably before and during his sojourn in Lon on, 
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served in a volume of the Julian Marshall Collection at the 
British Museum. 

One sonata contains a short movement, “ a modo di viola da 
gamba,” followed by another, “arpegiato a modo arciliuto” 
(in the style of the gamba and arpeggio, in the style of the 
archlute). Another contains a movement, “in modo d’un 
organo (in the style of an organ), with a lot of clever sus¬ 
pensions in double stopping, and another movement, “ la zam- 
pogna (the bagpipe), a brilliant piece in the character of a 
gigue which requires the technique of a modern virtuoso, and 
proved a brilliant success when played by Mr. Boris Ham- 
ourg at his historical recitals, with an accompaniment 

Uiustppzs §qJL'oA^ 

* 1Q> 36. Signature of Abaco. 


artirlp aut ^° r - Girolamo Ortiz, in the above-quoted 
speaks f r thC “ AI1 S emeine Musik Zeitung” of 1800, 
artists °w • 1USeppe ^ Abaco as one of the great Veronese 

tionofV nmg abr ° ad lU tke preSmt time - There is no men " 
century, ^ ^ ° f the ei ^ hteenth 

cent ion' jf • J * Z S statement mus t be based upon a miscon- 
would ha !. S ar< ^^ likely that he was then still living as he 
delh is 1 6611 ab ° Ut ninet ^ Ve y— old. The year of his 
years. Ar aS) * n ^ act ’ anything concerning his latter 

given hern t*™ UCt * on signature from one of his sonatas 

Spirituel'in P . Vloloncelllst - P^yed at the Concert 
Domenico anS ^ urt ^ er details are obtainable, 

twelve sonat ° r LLA ® ELLA > an admirable violoncellist, wrote 
Venice 1704^ ^'° v *°^ ns an d violoncellos, published at 

n ^ ^05 appeared also at Venice his concerto 
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for violoncello, to all appearances the first of its m , 
proves him to have been a great virtuoso of his time. 

GIUSEPPE JACCHINI was a violoncellist of grea a ’ 
pointed to the church of San Petronio at Bo.ogna »h«he 
stood in such high esteem that in jot „ 

distinction of membership of the Bo.og • 

Society. He wrote “concerti” per camera a 3 4 

con violoncello obligato, Op. 4. Bologna, J 7 01 - mus ician, 

QUIRINO GASPARINO, an excellent violoncelli 
master of the chapel of the King of Sard.ma, and cond* 
at the Court of Turin from t 7 49 to 1770. ”%£££ 
music and also string trios which were P“ vlolin " a t 

PIPPO Amadio played a . concer *“ °" , ?22 , according 

Signor Carbonelli’s concert in London, May 4 , U 
to an advertisement in the “ London Gazette. 

Gerber says that his art surpassed anything^could ^ 

achieved on the violoncello in his im „ . sc honste 

play one of his adagios which he describes as ]y _ 

tief empfundene morgentraum” (the most eau t0 be 

emotional dream of dawn). Unfortunate y i a P 

Salvatore Lanzetti, bom about 1710 at Naples, died^ ^ 
1780 at Turin. He received his musical education an d 

servatoire of Santa Maria di Loreto at Nap.es, e ^ 
most illustrious institution of its kind, whic P r ° eX p en se 

of the greatest Italian composers, and accorde a bave 

cf the State free tuition in all branches of music. nze tti 

seen from Burney’s statement (see Pasqua Mi , j n 

was one of those who brought the violoncello into ^ 
England as a solo instrument. The exact perio o 
dence in London is not known. He arrived proba ^ corc [i;ng 
1745 and 1750, and he was living there still in I 754 > 
to C. F. Pohl (“Mozart und Haydn in London”), u * s ^ ^ 
him that he was very strong in the “ staccato, ' v 
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cuted with equal facility in up and' down bow. A consider¬ 
able part of his later life he passed in the service of the King 
of Sardinia, where he remained up to his death. Besides a 
tutor, which appeared in Paris under the title “ Principes ou 
lapplicatur de Violoncel par tous les tons” (Gerber), he pub¬ 
lished for his instrument two books of sonatas in Amsterdam, 
* 73 ^ six solos in London, I74°> amd six sonatas for two vio¬ 
loncellos with a thorough bass for the harpsichord, London ( ? ). 
Vidal, in speaking of Lanzetti’s sonatas, says: The diffi¬ 
culties are not very great, but show a clever artist, and the 
sixth sonata of his Op. 1 contains on page 28 a gavotte with 
variations which is well set. The eighth sonata is an excellent 
owing exercise. The adagio of the tenth sonata goes up to 
f- indicating the thumb position and thus enlarging 
tbe com P ass of the instrument. Some of his 
sonatas have been republished by Signor Piatti, 

• Schroeder and others. 

Tommaso Giordani, born at Naples 1740, who settled as 
?er and composer in England about 1/62, wrote a book of 
vw.oncello duets, published by Bailleux, Rue St. Honore in 
Fans (at six livres). 

cell ° VANI y ® ATTIST A Cirri, born 1740, at Forli, was an ex- 

Lo rl V1 ° 0nce ^* s * and composer. He made his debut in 

His fT 8 COncert violinist Marella, on May 16, 1764. 

vanni ] IgnaZi °’ W&S choirmaster at Forli Cathedral. Gio- 

comn Y 3 cons i dera ble num ber of vocal and instrumental 

autem° Sl I 10 " 3 ’ and m 1776 he com P osed a prize canon, “Nos 

IZ/ f f0r the Calch Club - On May .0, .765, he 

publish Y at a benefit for “ Miss and Master Mozart.” He 

appears ^ nt V' s i x works of chamber music. His portrait 
a PPears on Plate XXIII. 

time as • ? ALE ° TTI> born a * Velletri in 1745, lived for some 
account of , on £ e ^ st * n Holland, but returned to Italy on 
ealth after a short sojourn in Paris, where he 
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published si, sonatas "r^OnTofttn"^ 
ci-y violin trios, Op. 3, in Berlin in I 79 °- une . 

C minor, with accompaniment by Alfred Moffat, as een re¬ 
published by Simrock, Berlin. 

FRANCESCO ALIANI, born about i ;45 Pla ' , 

pupa of Guido Rovelli at Parma. After five year:s o study 
he was appointed first violoncello to the Duke of Parma, af^ 
wards returning to Piacensa in the same capac y^ ^ ^ 
and theatre. He passed for one of the grea 
time. He composed three books of duets ’“ J com . 

BERNARDO ALIPANDRI was the son of a Tusc P 
poser, who was afterwards conductor at the Bavarian^ 

Munich about the middle of the court 0K hestra. 

his son, was appointed as violoncellis . . „ os t 

He retained that position from 1780 to 17 a nl)mber 

of conductor at a salary of 353 S u ^ n ‘ . , , gamba, 

of compositions for violoncello as well as for inol d. gam 

which show artistic feeling and musiaanly wor _ ? 

Gerhard Alipandri was violoncellist in the 

Munich, in 1785 (Eitner). r his 

GRAZIANI, an excellent violoncellist an ^ comp ^ ^ ^ 

instrument, resided for some time in Lon on, u ^ford’s 

nounced a concert to be given on May I 7 > l 7 4 * a „ nnear0 n 
Rooms in Brewer Street. The young Mozart was 
that occasion. On account of rehearsals or 22) 

“Enea and Lavinia,” the concert was postpone . 0 ^ ^ 
when Giardini paid him the compliment ^ a ^*?^ art how- 
although he had given up playing in pub.ic. ° ^£ ter the 
ever, did not appear on account of indisposition. ^ ^ er lin 
decease of E. C. Hesse, the famous gambist, he came 
and was appointed as teacher of the Crown Prince a 
Frederic William II). When the elder Duport cam _ e ^ ^ 
he had to resign his appointment in favour of the ^ s j x 

retired to Potsdam, where he died in I 7 & 7 - P u 
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solos for the violoncello, Op. i, in Berlin, and six solos, Op. 2, 
in Paris, both in 1780. 

GIUSEPPE Rovelli, born at Bergamo in 1753, studied at 
Milan, where he remained in the service of the Duke of Parma 
until 1806, the year of his death. He wrote a few composi¬ 
tions for violoncello. 

PlARELLl, a virtuoso on the violoncello, published six solos 
for his instrument in Paris in 1784. 

Camillo Barni, born January 18, 1762, in Como, was im- 


structed in the rudiments of violoncello playing by his grand¬ 
father, David Ronchetti, and afterwards received the instruc¬ 
tions from Giuseppe Gadgi, a canon'of the cathedral at Como. 
He entered the orchestra of the Milan opera at the age of 


twenty, where, in 1791, he was appointed as principal violon¬ 
cello. In 1802 he went to Paris, where he appeared as soloist, 
and was also appointed to the orchestra of the Italian Opera. 
Here he wrote an opera, “ Edouard,” which was produced at 
the Theatre Feydeau” in 1811. Between 1804 and 1809 he 
wrote duos for violin and violoncello, and also left a concerto 
for his instrument. He died in 1840. 

Bertoja. Two brothers of that name lived in Venice about 
l8 °°’ an ^ were considered the greatest Italian violoncellists of 
eir time. Forkel mentions Bertoja as member of the Prince 
Esterhazy’s band in 1782. 

Joannini del Violoncello, a great virtuoso, who in 1779 
Was a PP°i nte d as conductor at St. Peter’s in Rome. He com¬ 
posed church music, piano pieces and solos for the violoncello. 
^ f ANCESCA Zappa travelled about 1781 in Germany, where 
p arme( f Bis audiences by his beautiful tone and delivery. 

^ ILlppo Lolli, son of the great violinist, Antonio Lolli, was 

thatV* 1 ^ tUt ^ art * n i 773 > according to Fetis. Gerber states 
and p W3S years * n 1 79 2 w B en he appeared in Berlin 
sa $• «A Cn ^ a ^ en ^tis turns the eight into eighteen, and 
t the age of eighteen he started on his first concert 
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tour, which brought him to Eerlin. where he pleased the b g 
so much that he made him a present of one hundred Fredenco 
d’or” He then went to Copenhagen and thence returned via 
Holland and France to Italy. In 1/94 he visited Vienna (ac¬ 
cording to Wasielewski in 1804), where he met wit grea s 
cess, and also published variations for violonce.lo as we 
a book of solos with viola and one with bass throug 
According to Schilling he lived down to 1836 in Nap es- 
Sandonati was born in Verona, and came, a ou / ' 
Salzburg to undertake the training of Joachim Fuetsc ,w 
destined as the successor of Antonio Ferrari, e visi e _ 
Germany and England, and was universally a mire 
fine playing. About 1800 he returned to \ erona, w 

appears to have spent the rest of his life. , ii: s t 

Scevioni is mentioned by Gerber as a great vio 

living in Verona about i8co. , 

Gaetano Chiandelli, virtuoso on the violonce 0 _ 

violin, on which latter instrument he was a P U P’ 0 , - ng 

He lived as a teacher of these instruments at Nap.es 
the first part of this century. mn(V5e( i 

Jean Augustin Perrotti, bom 1/74- at Verce *’ c ° violon . 
operas, church and chamber music. Two sonatas 0 
cello in MSS. in the library of the British Museum un^ ^ 
name of Porretti are apparently by him. In 1 79 
accompanist at the Italian Opera in London. i v0 rno, 

Nicola Tacchinardi, born September 10, 177 ■ at ‘ 
destined for the church in which he had taken orders, 
latter, and became a painter. Thenl he took up t ® ^ 

cello and became a member of the chapel of t e ^ 
Tuscany, but afterwards he turned out a great singer a 
court. He was the father and teacher of the celebrate 

Mme. Tacchinardi-Persiani. son of 

Antonio Baretti, born about 1720 at Turin, was t e so ^ 
the architect, Luca Baretti. He published six sonatas 
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violoncello in Paris about 1770 and a Divertimento for violon¬ 
cello, published by Longman, Clementi and Co., about 1800. 
His elder brother, Giuseppe B., born at Turin, March 22, 1716, 
was secretary of the Society of Fine Arts in London in 1772, 
and wrote about music in diaries of his travels. 

AGOSTINO SPOTORNO appears as member of the Royal chapel 
at Turin in 1771 (together with Chiabrano), receiving a salary 
of 450 lire. 

Salvatore Tinti, born about 1740 at Florence, died in 1800, 
is described as one of the first virtuosi in Italy. He composed 
six string quartets and two quintets. 

Gaetano Chiabrano, or Chabran • as he is usually called, 
was either a younger brother or perhaps even a son of Franqois 
Chiabrano or Chabran, as he was called in Paris, where he 
settled in 1751. The latter, a great violinist, was born 1723, 
m Piedmont and was a nephew and pupil of the famous 
omis, the master of Paganini. Two solos for violoncello 
and bass of his are in the British Museum. The date of 
aetano Chiabrano s birth seems unknown, but Marpurg men- 
ns Capperan as a violoncellist in the orchestra of the 
oncert Spirituel, and the opera in 1755 (together with 

Labb^’^° r ' a ^ C ' ^ a ^ ram ’ Saubley, Dun, senior and junior, 
and 8 1 e * der a nd younger (two brothers), Davesne 

bran Considerin g the phonetic similarity of Chia- 

|, an ^ a PP eran » and taking into account the carelessness in 

can I” 2 W f HlCh iS evident in the case of Labbe for L’abbe, it 
Gaeta £ ^ ^ SUrndsed t h & t this artist was none other than 
■p • ° Chiabrano, who was in the royal chapel at 

play 11 ^ 3 Sa ^ ary of 8 5 ° lire in 1771. In 1784 he was 
under L ^ erve ^° an d Crosdil, at the concerts 

a con H F k ^ n Sdon, un der the name of Chabran. He wrote 
bav e bee Cra 6 nUm ^ er scdos an d sonatas, which seem to 
an d Co P°P ldar his time, as Longman, Clementi 

vertise that they are among others also publishers 
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of the works of Chabrai,; six solos with thorough bas^were 
published by R. Bremner. There are a numl * r 
violoncello solo at the British Museum on winch he c 
self by his proper name. According to Rtcordts Gazetta 
Milano” of .89., he was violoncelhstm ^ IS 

Turin from 175 2 to 1 755 (Eitner). 

U ”francesco de Piantanida composed three solos for v.olon- 
cello and bass, published with Chiabranos sonatas 7 

(British Museum). „„ arP men - 

ALESSANDRO DELFINO and ALESSANDRO n in 1770. 

tioned as members of the orchestra of La Scala in i.a ^ 

Luigi Boccherini was born February 19. 743 ’ 

(other dates given by Vidal and in various ^ 

incorrect) as the son of a double-bass p*ayer. estr0 di 

first musical education from the Abbate anuc , ^ 

cappella of the Archbishop. His progress e ern “" , ■ nt0 

to send him to Rome, where his talents soon devdoped^ 
maturity under the guidance of eminent mas ers. ^ en t 

Lucca, he met Tartim’s pupil, Filippo Manfredmi, ^ ^ 
violinist. Boccherini had devoted himself assi ™ y stery 0 f 
study of the violoncello, which he played wit e 
a virtuoso, and a close friendship soon sprang up ^ trough 
two young artists, who determined upon a concer 
Spain, Piedmont, Lombardy and the South 0 » ^ t0 

success which followed them everywhere enc reC eived 

visit Paris in 1768. Boccherini’s compositions were^^ ^ 

there with enthusiasm, and the publishers, La eva 
Venier, undertook the publication of some of his stri £ was 
and trios. The price which they paid for the copy ^ 
extremely low, and poor Boccherini never receive am . 

remuneration for his work. Encouraged by the P ^ 

bassador in Paris, the two artist friends visited p Qn 

where Boccherini gained special favour with the n 
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Luiz, who engaged him as his chamber virtuoso and composer 
(compositore e virtuoso di camera). Don Luiz died in 1785, 
and Boccherini was appointed maestro di cappella to Charles 
III of Spain and his successor, Charles IV. In 1787 Frederic 
William II of Prussia nominated him his chamber composer, 
in recognition of a work dedicated to him, accompanying 
the honour with a princely reward. Boccherini resolved hence¬ 
forth to dedicate all his compositions to this liberal patron, 
who allowed him an annuity. With the death of the King in 
797 that allowance ceased, and Boccherini lost his position 
as master of the Royal chapel at Madrid somewhere about 
the same period. His circumstances became more and more 
straitened, and as he received next to nothing from his pub- 
ishers, he and his family lived in great want until death 
released him May 28, 1805. 

a Was one ^le greatest virtuosi of his time, and 

'g ly gifted composer, whose compositions were looked 
upon y his French contemporaries as absolutely ideal, and 

th ' , Crman wr ^ ers °f eminence speak enthusiastically of 
eauty of form, and truth and delicacy of expression. 

pp ' course a *- a time when graceful form passed for 

rivT' u followed the tines of Haydn, whom he often 
s, w en latter is in his lighter moods, but in his more 
u moments Haydn towers high above Boccherini. 

£a & S * m ^ 6 ^ a * ety °f heart, ever-flowing melody, ele- 
He w ° H° rm and 3 humour which often bordered on frivolity. 
h e j ac k , 1S ^ lnCtly °tiginal in thought, yet it was here where 

Quisite t 1 ^ deC ^ er undercurren f and power which are re- 
^bleit^rTf 3 W ° rk beyond ^ influence of fashion, and 
w ears th C I crus bi n g tooth of time. Boccherini always 
of th e tiujJ 3 'I Cre< ^ W ^’ spotless frills and knee-breeches 
an d sentim «. m ^ nue ti> °f scrapes and bows and artificial woes 

these fetters 1 & ^ ^ ^° r tbat - bis genius breaks through 

s every now and then, producing works of such 
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delightful freshness that they fully deserve to become more 

t-u ks 

f a7n into such utter neglect. His 

consist of ninety-one string quartets one hun r ^ 

five string quintets, one hundred and thirteen o 
with two violoncellos, forty-two trios for two violin 
loncello, twelve trios for violin, viola “d violonce« 
two pianoforte trios, twelve pianoforte quinte s, g ’ 
tets with flute or oboe, sixteen sextets, two octets 'v,oto 
violin sonatas, violoncello sonatas, violoncello c„„«rt«, 
twenty symphonies, an opera, and numerous io of 

the church. Apart from these, there are a grea 
manuscript compositions in the Royal Library at 

, °7r P the C development of the violoncello *%*£%£* 

cl did more than any of his predecessors. freeing it 

passage work with the daring of a great virtuosi, ire S 
from 7 the cramped writing and stiff conventional^..- 
his predecessors, which arose, of course, c ie y 

limited technique. . re-edited 

The six violoncello sonatas which have s * nce . - n 
by Piatti, Grutzmacher and others are standard P lf * have 
repertoire of all virtuosi. Five of his violonce o cone ^ 
also been republished, one by Breitkopf and ar am iable 
by Leduc in Paris, there are many instances o ^ em to 
grace and elegance of style which should commen ^ 
the notice of violoncellists. The first violoncel o an( j 

quintets with two violoncellos are often quito as ^ wor th 
difficult as the solo part of a concerto, and therefore ^ v ^ on . 
studying. In many cases the first part is heade a. , 

cello, and written in the alto clef so that it could a so ^ 
on the viola. This part is in reality a concertante p 
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other parts serving more or less as an accompaniment Some 
of Boccherini’s string quintets have been repu is e y 
in Leipzig, and C. F. Schmidt in Heilbronn, the latter edited 
by Fritz Vollbach, who also prepared an edition o some 0 
the quartets for Schott in Mayence. A portrait of occ 
Fie. 37, is a reproduction from an early print. 

Boccherini’s absence from Italy was a great loss to is na iv 
country which thereby lost the educational and 
ence of its greatest virtuoso on the violoncello e 
Had he remained in Italy he would no doubt have 
founder of a school of violoncello playing of eqaal imp ^ 
to that of Corelli and Tartim for the art of «*» 

As it was his art was transferred to France and er 

we shall see later on. , 

Father FiliPpo-Maria da Lugo, a Franciscan mo « 
in the convent of Mirandola, was violoncellist in t e c ^ 
the Duke of Este in Modena until the conques y 
and his suppression of the dukedom. After t at * m w jj ere 
as theologist with Monsignor Bellono, Bishop o 
he seems to have died. He was also an excellent s g 

Cristiano Giuseppe Lidarti lived at Pisa a M 0U , re f er _ 
cording to Eitner, who quotes “Burney I, 2 94 > f or 

ence the author has been unable to discover). e ^ sonata 
some time in Vienna according to the title P a S e 0 t) , ^ 
in the library of the “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreun e, 
runs as follows: “Sonata a Solo / P er F° m P° „, ._ e 

Pomposa, E. v. D. S.) col Basso / del Sig re - Cns ^ ia “ Bologna 
Lidarti / Di Vienna / Academico Filarmonico / q 

e Modena.” The sonata (in E flat, 4-4) is ment 1011 ® h 
Kinsky’s catalogue of the Wm. Heyer Museum. ^ ^ or 
his numerous chamber music compositions contain no ortra |t 
the violoncello, he appears as violoncellist on a ne p > 0 
in oils in the possession of Messrs. W. E. Hill and » 
we give on Plate XXIV. 









CHAPTER XII. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN GERMANY FROM THE SEVENTEENTH TO 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A LTHOUGH nothing is known about the introduction of 
the violoncello in Germany, it is certain that it must 
have been shortly after its appearance m Italy, as we 

b , the name of one German violoncellist 

e ore i;oo. This was GREGOR CHRISTOPH EYLENSTEIN, born 
to er 28, 1682, at Gelmroda, near Weimar. In 1696 he was 
jPP &ticed to the stadtpfeifer” (town musician; waits), and 
Saxe W C WaS a ^°^ n ^ e< ^ chamber-musician to the Duke of 
viol n mar WaS ’ no ^ ou bti a bass viol player as well as 

wasTr^■ 1 the profession of th e “stadtpfeifer.” to which he 
a jj^ lna -^y brought up, requiring a practical knowledge ol 
c P mcipal instruments as well as of thorough bass and 
detail fj 11 Eylenstein’s career we possess no further 

son , 1S S ° n Was a ? ooc ^ instrument maker, and his grand- 
° n G an estee roed song composer. 

therm f ^ AYNE (HEINE), born 1684, was violoncellist in 
tor of a R C at ^ er ^ n ' l 7 2 ° he was appointed conduc- 

T ;Li!t nchoir ’ anddiedab ° ut ^6o. 

PHILIPP Eys£ L. born 1698, at Erfurt, died 1763. 
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He was originally a barrister, but changing the calling of a 
lawyer for that of a musician, he perfected himself on> tfc 
violoncello, which he had previously chosen as h,s prino^l 
instrument. He was also a composer of vocal and 
mental pieces, which were published in Numbers 
and 1746. In the latter town appeared anonymou y 
“Musicus autodidactus,” which book is interesting on ixcom 
Of its illustrations and descriptions of 
musical instruments. He left apparently no co p 

'^TanTsebald TRIEMER, born towards the end^ of the 
seventeenth or at the beginning of ** whose art 

Weimar, was the first German violoncello v » first 

carried him beyond the limits of his native country, 
instruction in the playing of several instruments he recei 
from the ducal chamber lackey, and chamber music - 
stein. It is a curious fact, that at the small courts of <*£* 
the court musicians usually were at the same time c - mes 

and bondsmen of their respective sovereigns, w ^ £ rom 
freed them if they showed exceptional talents. were 

the court lackeys that the members of the pnva ^ QI 

recruited. If the son of a lackey, member o _ ren ticed 

otherwise, showed signs of musical talent, he was ^ roa( j 
to one or several good masters, and sometimes even ^ er 

to perfect himself, at the expense of his sovereig^ 
finishing his musical education, he was enro e as ^ 
of the court orchestra. Such was Triemer s career, ^ 
that of a good many of the greatest German virtu 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. at 

his first instructions in the theory of music from ^ a 

Weimar. After the completion of his studies he s ar 
concert tour, which brought him eventually to Ham ur ^^.^ on 
he joined the orchestra of the theatre. He left t a ^ oS ^j on 
in 1727, and went to Paris to pursue his studies in comp 
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under Boismortier. Two years later, in 1729, he went to 
Alkmaar in Holland, and thence to Amsterdam, where, after 
having retired into privacy, he died in 1761. In 1739, he pub¬ 
lished, in the Dutch language, a work on the rudiments of 
music, and the art of violin and violoncello playing. In 
Amsterdam appeared also the “VI Sonate a Violoncelle solo e 
Continuo,” of his compositions. 

Riedel, another excellent German violoncellist at the begin¬ 
ning of last century, was born at Silesia. About 1727 he went 
to St. Petersburg, where he was appointed master of fencing 
at the academy for noblemen, the Czar, Peter II, appointed 
im a teacher of violoncello playing and fencing to the court, 

and member of the court orchestra, to which he belonged down 
to 1740. 

Johann Wolfgang Wolff, born 1704 at Anspach, where 
e received his first musical training as a choir boy. He was 
en sent to the “ Gymnasium” (Latin college) at Heilbronn^ 

in J 30 ^ a ^ an ^ ns * ruc t e d him in the art of violoncello play- 
£ n 1734, he was appointed chamber musician to Prince 
er of Sondershausen. On the decease of this prince in 
40 t e court chapel was disbanded, and Wolff went to 

. ' Z ’ W ere be d * ed m r 778 . He composed several con- 
certos for his instrument. 

Sa!tont NN GE0RG RoeLLIG ’ born J 7io at Berggieshuebel in 
Prince ofTnhalt'zerbst 0 ^ Vi ° l0nCelHst and ° rganist tD the 
^ P HRISTIAN Schwedler, born 1710 at Zielenzig, was 
Charles. “^ ^ ^ the chapd of the Prince and Markgrave 

therein 0 ,? el K StS “ the orchestra of Frederic II at Berlin, in 
among- th ^ . C ^ ldes ^S n atius Mara, a Bohemian, will be found 
from BranI I 10 - 0ncelhst S' Christian Friedrich Schale, 
Speer f rn y Antonino Hock, a Bohemian, and Georg 
m erbst. Particulars relative to the two last- 
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named artists are wanting. The conductor of the court etches- 
tra was at that time Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach, the son 

the great Johann Sebastian. _ , , 

Christian Friedrich Schale, born 1713 m Br “ d f' “; 
as the son of a vicar of the cathedral (Domvicar) At the age 
of sixteen he visited the Stadtschule at ag e ur ’ 
gained his musical education at the hands of the ex« 
organist, Christian Ernst Rolle, at Altstadt He then vmted 
the University of Halle as a student of law. He was amex^ 
cellent violoncellist, pianist and organist. » ’ ye 

received an appointment as violoncellist o 
Henry. On the foundation of the royal opera in 1742 ** 
appointed violoncellist in the orchestra, and m 7 ^ 

chamber musician in the court orchestra at Ber . 
received as addition to this, the post of organist a 
dral. He died March 2, 1800, after several years o 
Among his compositions, there appears to be not ^ 

violoncello. Schale, together with Concialim, was 
of the amateur concerts in Berlin in 1782. 

Johann Georg Roellig, born 171° at Burga fnmt he 
Saxony. His first instructions in music he receive r ^ 
Rector Balthasar Grellmann at Burghausen. e 1 e 
years of 1727-35 he visited the Kreuzschule at en _ , 

the Cantor Theodor Christlieb Reinhold conducted is g ^ 

musical studies, while Charles Hartwich instructe^ 
harpsichord playing and composition. His frien ^ ^ 

course with some of the most prominent members o mUS j. 
chapel, especially with Zelenka, did much to advance 1 
cal knowledge. After absolving his studies at t e ^ ^ 
schule he visited the university at Leipzig where he P urS ^ evera j 
literary and scientific as well as musical education or s ^ ^ 
years, at the end of which he entered the court c a P ^ 
Anhalt Zerbst as violoncellist and court organist. a 
tion he filled still in 1757. The date of his death is un 
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He left twenty-four concertos and concert pieces and fifteen 
trios for various instruments, also fourteen symphonies for 
orchestra. 

Johann Baptist Baumgartner, born in 1723, at Augsburg, 
led May 15, 1784, was chamber virtuoso to the Prince Bishop 
at Eichstadt. He received his musical training at Munich. 

name of his “aster on the violoncello is unknown: In 
■774 he began his concert tours, which brought him succes¬ 
sively to the principal towns of Germany, Holland, England, 
Norway and Sweden. In 1774 he settled in Amsterdam, and 
” ,’777 he Pahlished at the Hague his “ Instruction de musique 
theorehque et pratique a l’usage de Violoncelle,” a book which 
or isc.eamess and thoroughness was translated into English 

dllTn^ n 1778 he We ”‘ ‘° Stockholm, but being in 
healt i h he soon returned, and went to Hamburg, where 

cherinT ^ * *f miTed for his rendering of duets by Boc- 
equallv , Hamburg he went to V *nna, where he was 

rLTt' ^ t0WMdS * he end ° f ' 78 . he was 
i„ 1 /f"’" rtU ° SO *° * he court at Eichstadt, where he 
as artist a ° ° Win ^ ^ ear ^ rom consumption, much lamented 
m a ? azi„> "f l* &S is shown b y the necrologue in Cramer’s 
certos and 1 % year ‘ .^ e left bebmd him a number of con- 

commended for t^ 15 inS f trUment Whkh in his necrologue are 
exacting C USC ° f amateurs as melodious, and not too 

at the cour?rrn b0rn ab ° Ut l? ^° at Vienna * was in 1757 

Leopold Mozart W rmCe Blshop of Salzbur g- together with 
poser. In th t HC WaS the SoI ° viol °ncellist and court com- 
his tone toffptv. ° rm ^ r ca P ac hy the power and mellowness of 
are much & er ™ th a broad and expressive style of delivery 
Asides workf^ u ^ W&S a ^ so a masterly accompanist, 
the violoncello ” Chamber music ’ he wrote duets and solos for 

Johann Anton Marschall, a pupil of Cristelli, was also a 

7 * 
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member of the Prince Bishop's chapel in 1757 - He is also men- 
tinned as a good accompanist and viohmst. Bes.des Man 
schall and Cristelli there were at the same tune the following 
violoncellists in the court orchestra at Salzburg, concer 
whom no particulars are available: JOSEPH SCHORN of Sahs- 
burg; Andreas Schachtner, a Bavarian, and 
FINCK, an Austrian, all of whom played also the violin, and 
the two latter were in addition “court trumpeter 5 - 

Johann Philipp Degen, born 1728 at Wo en u • 

first appointment as violoncellist was in the orchestra of Nico- 
lini’s theatre in Brunswick. On the dissolution of tha esta 
lishment he travelled as virtuoso, visiting the P rl " cl P a 
of Germany, Sweden and Denmark. In I 75 8 he c 
Copenhagen, where he was well received, an • ] on _ 

appointed chamber musician to the royal court, an r 

cellist in the court orchestra. He died there in January, 
Among his compositions are a number of solos for vio > 

and a cantata which was very successful and pop 

Hohen Johannisfeier,” composed 1779 )- . ■ at 

JOSEPH Riepel was a violoncellist and cham er musi 
the court of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis at Regens ur 
Augsburg about the middle of the eighteenth century. j n 
Wenzel Himmelbauer, born about 1725 in 0 eml . ere 
1764 he was in Prague, and later on he went to ^ ienn f’ tofle> 
he was held in high esteem on account of his power ^ 
pure intonation and excellent sight reading. e w 
active as violoncellist in 1782. C. F. Daniel Schu ar 
of whose songs were set to music by Schubert), s P ea ^ g a 
Himmelbauer in his “ Esthetics of Music, says. e 
solid, and very agreeable violoncellist, quite without ^ ^ 
An open-hearted and most amiable man. Nobody has s ^ ^ 
steady and unconstrained bow as this master. He p a- y ^ 
most difficult passages with the greatest ease, and he P u ^ 
his heart into the cantabile His sweet expression, the c 
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of his graceful rendering, and especially his powerful middle 
shades, are admired by all hearers and connoisseurs. He has 
composed but little for his instrument, but that little has all 
the more intrinsic value.” His Op. 1, consisting of duets for 
flute or violin and violoncello appeared at Lyons in 1776. 
Some duets for two violoncellos remained in manuscript, and 
were in the possession of the violoncellist, Emeric Peterzik, 
and afterwards of Dlabacz, the author of a biographical dic¬ 
tionary. Himmelbauer was also a famous singing master. 

Johann Joachim Christian Bode, born 1730, started life as 
a shepherd boy. He showed early signs of musical talent, and 
was apprenticed with a town musician, where he studied the 
violoncello. In later years he became the intimate friend of 
e - si ng, and died a court councillor in 1763. 

Ignaz MALZAT, born about 1730, at Vienna, was a virtuoso 

y ° n the Frencl1 horn. He wrote a concerto for the 
i° once lo which remains in manuscript, and is probably still 
oalzburg. 

Joiiann Georg Eischoff, born 1735, was the second of five 
m , Ca . . rot ers ’ sons of a town trumpeter and clever 
cel’o aniC n n ^ ^ arnBer g- He published six solos for the violon- 
j nH 1 * n r ^ 0 ’ an d also an “ Air Varie” in Amsterdam, 

family ^ RL Bischoff > the fourth brother of the above 

appoint j f S ° ac ^ ever violoncellist and mechanician. He was 
the ' C am k er_mu sician at the court of Dessau, and was 

.iolonXV/e r? arm “ “ ““ ° f tbe 

which were 1 a ^ gUt Strmgs and ten meta l strings, 
that they cn !i Tk U , nderneath ° n a se P arate finger-board, so 
strument in y • C B a ^ ed separately.* He produced this in- 
asm. Glowi ari ° US towns > an d was received with great enthusi- 
_ g sta nzas in his praise appeared in the contem- 

* Apparently a kind 


of baryton with violoncello model. 
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porary newspapers. He studied in 1773 under the * 

F. W. Rust. In 1797 he produced the harmonice o a 
burg. His youngest brother, Johann Friedrich, was a vir uoso 

on the kettledrum: he played pieces on — 

Carl August Westenholz, master of the court m 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin at Ludwigslust. He was born 173 
Lauenburg. He studied singing and composition under 
Kunzen, and the violoncello under the famous ^ 

Voczitka. He composed a great quantity of chore 
well as pieces for the violoncello. His first wi e waS 
cellent singer, Affabili, and his second wife, he ^ 

in 1779, was Eleonore Sophie Maria Fntscher, excel en P 
and harmonika virtuoso, who accompanied at e cour 
certs. Westenholz died at Ludwigslust January 1, V 9 - 
A remarkable family of musicians which in the cou 
several generations produced no less than nine exce 
cians, of whom three were violoncellists of note, was 
the Hemmerleins, of Bamberg. Their history as 
cleared up by Baron von Marschalk, of Bamberg, 
kindly furnished the author with the following e „ / rour t 
tained in his pamphlet on the “ Bamberger Hof US1 ^ 
music at Bamberg). The first known representati ■ ^ 

Hemmerlein family was FRANZ ANTON, a court musici ^ 

the middle of the eighteenth century. With him & 
chapter of confusion which has been perpetuate W1 ^ 
zeal than discrimination, even down to the latest iog ^ 
of violoncellists, where Franz Anton appears among ^ 
number, although there is nothing to prove that he ever P ^ 
that instrument. Another member of the family. J ^ 
Nicolaus, published in 174B, five masses for four V01 ^f j^ ara 
accompaniment, by the celebrated Italian composer, a 
The third of these masses was Hemmerlein’s composition ^ 
daughter, Eva Ursula, was for about fifty years solo sopra 
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singer in the chapel of the Prince Bishop. June 9, 1762, she 
married her cousin : 

Anton Hemmerlein, who was by several years her junior. 
Anton was born 1730 at Bamberg the son of the school¬ 
master, John Hemmerlein, of Bischberg, and was attached to 
the court as lackey on May 15, 1762, at an annual salary of 
eighty florins (about six pounds, sixteen shillings), apart from 
his livery, with a Christmas box (New Year’s money) “ by special 
favour of six shillings and one florin, thirty-six kreutzer (a 
little over two shillings) a week for his board ! For this he had 
to serve as .ackey to the court, and play any instrument he had 
earned as required, at church, court-concert or dinner. The 
mice Bishop sent him to Regensburg to study the violoncello 
p” er Joseph Riepel, violoncellist and qhamber-musician to the 
™ Thurn and Taxis. Hemmerlein proved an adept pupil 
and appeared as soloist at the court of the prince in Regens- 
urg and Augsburg. On November 19, 1766, the Prince Bishop, 
awar h:s studious zeal, sent him to Munich for four months 

ahliu! lnCreased salai T of seventeen shillings a month and 
u H ^° unds travelling expenses) to finish his studies 

emW ^ CC ebrated viol °ncellist, Francis Woczitka. After 
stalled 0 yCarS ?/ " novice£ hip ” Hemmerlein was at last in- 
cau^H k S f cour ^ hettledrummer ” to fill a vacancy 

besides th dCath ° f G ° CSer - This Position he held 

epis-onai 3 ° a V * 0 ^ 0nce ^isf until the secularisation of the 

^ttledrummir^ UgUSt 3 °’ i;8l) the newly-appointed 
takesnm 1 ’ A t0n Hemmerlein - wa s sent to Wurzburg, to 

court drum 65501 !^- 11 ^ blgber art kettledrumming from the 
a ® additin 1CbaeI ^chlegel, and for that time he received 

he reived ^ a T^ ° f ****" * ^ ° n July 2I ’ iy8 3 > 

drumming • reedom as a court kettledrummer, “after 

cellency the r ^ f* VCn test P* eces in the presence of his Ex- 
of all the m ? Urt ars ^al. to the satisfaction and approbation 
^mpeters. His Excellency, therefore, did not 
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hesitate to declare him free under the usual ceremony of giving 
him a box on the ear, handing him the sword and holding an 
admonitory lecture” After this the “herren” trumpeters and 
kettledrummer were regaled by “special grace wi w • 
quarts of officers' wine and a number of loaves o rji 
Hemmerlein composed a good deal of the music require o 
court festivals and dances, as appears from various r 
payments made to him for sundry compositions, as or in¬ 
stance, on February 26, 1779* when he receive eig 
(thirteen shillings and sixpence) for twelve minue s 0 
court balls! He had to instruct the pages (Hofedelkna O 
the art of violoncello playing, and he was allowed to instru 
private pupils. On February 6 , 1763. Hemmer e.n an 
wife received permission to accompany the commissary 
provisioning department, von Ernst, whose daug ter ^ 
instructing in various branches of music, to Nurem erg 
were, however, enjoined not to appear at that town at 
“or other public, and not over respectable place ^ 

The only exception was to be made in favour of a req 
play for the commanding general of the imperial army, 

Charles Christian of Stollberg. nt 

Hemmerlein was pensioned at an advanced age on 
of failing sight and stiffness of the arm, and died e P 
1811, at Bamberg at the age of eighty-one years. A n ton 

If we have dwelled at some length on the history 0 ^ 

Hemmerlein’s life it is not so much on account of his imp ^ 
ance in the history of the violoncello, as on account 
graphic picture which it affords of the social position o P^^ 
inent musicians who were the subjects of continental p 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

They were little better than serfs, about whose person ^ 
prince had absolute power to dispose. It has been 
that at least they were placed beyond the cares for the or ma^ 
necessaries of life, but those dreams are rudely dispelled J 
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frequent memorials presented by well-known artists to their 
princes for increase of their salaries to save them from urgent 
want. 

There is much which reminds one of the status of the ancient 
jongleurs, which, by the English law, were declared to be 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars.” 

Karl Ignaz Hemmerlein, the son of Anton, was born 
at Bamberg in 1773. He studied the violoncello in 1789 under 
J. K Schlick at Gotha, and composition under Uhlmann at 
amberg. He was a virtuoso on his instrument and published 
a concerto for violoncello and orchestra, Op. 1, in 1801. For 
one period of his life he was director of the court orchestra at 
u a where the position of treasurer of the salt mines was 
estowed upon him as producing an increase of his salary. After 
01s return to Bamberg he conducted for a number of years the 
opera at that town, and an amusing story is related in connec- 
wn with that period of his musical career. Dr. John Daniel 
> a umorous account of whose life appears in Bechstein’s 
n ernes Musikanten (wanderings of a musician), com- 

On \r W1 . Hemmerlein for the conductorship at Bamberg, 
j . Cm er » he made the daring innovation to con- 

of th 6 °^ era ^ am P a a black lacquered baton instead 

there / UStomary ^dle bow, and to assist the singers here and 
tu„ r ^ J s 'nging the notes of their entries. This upset 

the bat SerVa R Ve Bamberg audience - and cut short the rule of 

aeain i u- e ^ 0re Hemmerlein found himself installed 

were sen, T C ° mfortable arm-chair, the four legs of which 

at the a/ 6 y f SCrCWed d ° Wn to tbe P latf orm. He died in 1840 
™ a S e of sixty-seven. 

‘ he y0un S est son of Anton, and 
who from th ^ ^ ^ gna ^ us ’ was a ^ so a talented violoncellist, 
but he fo, j Was °^ ten heard at the court concerts, 

application 1 ^ “ the 6yeS ° f the prince ‘ ° n his 

/ or a permanent engagement at the court 
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of Bamberg he was told that “if he were the most perfmt 
violoncellist he would not be able to render to me and 
•Hochstift’ (episcopal abbey) the services winch it is hoped * 
shall receive from the 'Regierungsadvocat’ (barrel er) , 

whom I have sent to Gottingen for one year e 
receive more than five hundred taler (seventy-five P°““ s ) 
the whole of that year, out of which he has to pay his travel¬ 
ling expenses, university fees and all expenses or is 
tenance during that period." A month later (Dreem^ 
when he repeated his application to be appointed at Ba S 
or to be allowed to go to Salzburg he was told he mig g 
Salzburg unmolested cr seek service at any ot er cour 

became of him eventually is unknown. _ , Q v,rmt 

Anton Kraus was born at Winterberg in o emia 

1745, and was still living in 1795 at nat * ve P aCC j 

ductor and oreanist. as well as an excellent vio once 


violinist. , father 

Franz Josefh Weigl, born March 19, 174°. was e ^ 
of the well-known opera composer, and an intimate ^ 
Haydn, who was the godfather of his talented son. , recQin . 
born at an obscure village in Bavaria, and, on Hay n , . 

mendation, was appointed to the celebrated private 
Prince Esterhazyon June 1, 1761. He exchanged t ^P^^ 
for an engagement in the orchestra of the opera at 1 ^ 

1769, where he remained for twenty-three years. . ^ the title 
became a member of the emperor’s private band, wit ^ 

of a court and chamber musician. In 1818 he ce ® ra 
fifty years’ golden jubilee, and was decorated wit t 
medal for special merit. He died January 25, 1820. ^ 

posed little, and apparently nothing of importance. n P^ 
“La Cafetiera Bizzarra,” has been attributed to him. 
portrait is given here, Fig. 38. 0 | 

Anton FiLz was, in 1763, a violoncellist and compo ^ 
great talent. He died in early manhood, in 1768, a mem 



ANTON FILZ. 



tne iamous Mannheim orchestra. Schilling relates that, 
according to tradition, he died of eating spiders, which, he 
said, tasted like strawberries. Von Bury in his sketch of 
Schetkys life (see below), confirms this statement. His un¬ 
timely death cut short a career full of promise. He had great 
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He published the famous “Dictionary of Musicians. While 
studying at the University of Leipzig in 176$, he; was P 

pointed violoncellist in the town orchestra. During t a P e “° 

composed ballets for the theatre, some 

three concertos for violoncello, which met wi » 

He was appointed teacher of the Princes of Sondersh - 
and devoted himself henceforward to musica 1 era 

Christoph Schetky, born 1740. at Darm£ f a . ’ g . T G 
known as Johann Georg S. from the fact that the u^daj- 
appear sometimes added to his Christian name, receivedbs 
first musical training from his father, a singer in 
church choir. The capellmeister Endeler, a mediocre" d ’ 
instructed him in musical theory, while he commenced to smy 
the violoncello as autodydact. For one mont 
ceived some instructions from Anton Filz, 0 
These, as well as the following details, are ta en * 
graphical notice in the “Allgemeine h 

based upon communications from 

“ Oberstwachtmeister von Buri,” a poet and musician ^ 

In 1761 the Schetky family started on a concer ^ ^ 

Hamburg, viz., the father, two sisters, one a hig S0 P ^ ^ 

second, Ludomill'a (later on Frau von Buri), a con ^ ^ 

exceptional compass and quality of voice who was ^ 

accounts also endowed with great personal beauty an Y ^ 

J. Georg Schetky, the violoncellist. They travelle a 

pense of the Hamburg merchants and passed n g 

the lines of the hostile French and German armies. ^ 

This was young Schetky’s first debut outside his native ^ 

and his success was unqualified, as the following in 

amply proves. Schetky’s violoncello, an indifferent m 

ment, was accidentally knocked over the platform * 

J . . 1 The rl3.ro* 

cert room by an attendant, and seriously injured. . d 

burg amateurs, full of sympathy for the young artist, J° ^ 

together and presented him with a fine Cremonese vio on 
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by Hieronymo Straduary ” (the name, of course, is misquoted 
by the author of the article). Schetky remained in Hamburg 
for six months, where he had the opportunity of hearing many 
eminent artists, whereby he was encouraged to further study 
and improvement of his style and technique. 

On their return journey the Schetky family gave successful 
concerts at Osnabriick and Gottingen. Arrived at Darmstadt 
young Schetky was for some time engaged in the court orches¬ 
tra, but after .the death of his parents in 1768, he left Darm- 
adt for good. He went to Hamburg, where he appeared six 
times on the concert platform between June n, 1768, and 
ctober, 1769, and thence, in 1.870, to London, where 

f ^ acc l ua ^ n ^ ance > an d obtained the patronage 

Jc ann Christian Bach. Here he published six trios 
tor two violins and violoncello, Op. 1, six duos for violin 
^d violoncello, Op. 2, and six sonatas for violoncello and 
> P* 3 » also his six sonatas for violoncello and bass, Op. 4; 
string quartets, Op. 6, with an introductory essay on the 
p mance °f concerted music by Bremner, published by R. 

0nd0n, and twelve duos * °P- 7 , appeared in Lon- 
widL 6 WaS thCn llvlng in Edinburgh, where he married a 

privateer? 11 ° f 3 C ° nsiderable income - and retired into 
duets O 1 evo ^ n £ his time to composition. The twelve 
Ru'es fn m " ere P ubbsbed “With some Observations and 
easy duo f t | lat l nstru ment.” He published also six 

Buri tells ° r i tW0 Vloloncellos through Sieber in Paris. Von 
and base S a so three trios for violoncello obbligato , viola 

tions testifvT P v ed ^ hlS sug £ estlon - Schetky’s composi- 
his musical l, ° , 1S great abl1 lt y as an executant, and also to 
c °ntents Ac^] 6 ge ’. wb il e tbe y are l ess remarkable for their 
Eitner’s “ 0„ . ^ e * e bst °f bis compositions may be found in 
°f the first orH Cn ’ exilcon ” Schetky was regarded as a virtuoso 
part of a str - ^ astounded P eo Ple by playing the first violin 
g quartet from sight, and who could play staccato 
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passages in the down bow as well as in the up bow. This's 
all the more surprising as he still held the bow ****** 
that is with the thumb on the top o ine nu a? ^ 

underneath. His biographer, von Bun (Schetky 
law) tries to justify this holding of the bow from sc^c 
reasons! It appears, however, from all accoun s, a 
was round and full like that of an oboe up to the h,ghest 

registers, and in the adagio ■!like ■ £ * niBro t 

the ripe olive.” He was also praisedId. has 
of the “recitative” from the figured bass, a le.a y ^ 
been left to the violoncello by the late gam a. ^ 

to note how many points there were stdl at th 

nesting the gamba with ™ lo " ce ' 10 ' f ” e S * w gamba 
no means the only violoncellist holding the bow m g 

fashion (see TONELLI, HEBDEN, GRAUL, etc.). t 

Schetky is described as a very handsome man a ^ 

favourite with the fair sex. He was blind in is e 
to those who did not know him well this was scarc y d ^ 
able. “When playing he used to hide the left eye behind^ 

neck of his instrument while reading the sma es 
the right eye at an incredible distance (! '•)• ^ die - n . 
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strument for which we can find no parallel. ^ y j ce 

Schetky was extremely temperate, he had apparen y ^ 
except that in his youth he was fond of S an * c( j n cert 
although he earned a great deal of money during ^ a j wa ys 
tours, his favourite sister was often appealed to an 
came to his rescue when he had brought himself in o 
ties. Sandys and Forster’s “History of the Vio in 
an extensive sketch of his life. He died at Edinburg 
Marcus Heinrich Graul, born at Eisenach, was ^ 
musician at the Prussian court at Berlin from 1 74 2 1 
He was an excellent virtuoso, and according to some a 
also a good composer, although Dr. Burney makes 
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lowing remark: “M. Graul,- a violoncello performer in the 
kings band, played a concerto; it was but ordinary music, 
however it was well executed, though in the old manner with 
the hand under the bow.” This proves that this way of hold¬ 
ing the bow, as shown in the picture of Tonelli, was still ex¬ 
tensively practised about the middle of the last century. Very 
few cf Graul s compositions have been preserved. 

Alexander Alberti, a clever violoncellist, was musical 
director of the chapel of the Bishop of Breslau in 1754. 

Johann Heinrich Viktor Rose, born December 7, 1743, at 
Quedlmburg. He received his first musical education from 
is father, who was one of the town musicians and organist at 
t e cathedral. The Princess Amalia, who was then Abbess of 
* e Frauenstift (lay-nunnery for ladies of rank) recognised 
young Roses talent, and took him in 1756 to Berlin, where 
she placed him under Graul and Mara. In 1763 he entered 
e _ervice of the Prince of Anhalt Bernburg as court organist 
in his native town, and in 1767 he started on a concert tour, 
e year 1768 found him in the service of the Prince of Anhalt 

citv^f aW * -” 1 be return ed to Quedlinburg in the capa- 
organist. He published three sonatas with bass through 
mme in Amsterdam, and in Berlin 1793. 

tow°n H hT SJAGER ’ b ° rn August 3 1 * ^48, at Schlitz(a Hessian 
temno ° ngm ^ to C° unt Gorz), was looked upon by his con- 
Schubart tl aS ° nC .°5 tbe & rea test virtuosi of the century, 
terms " T- * s P ea ks of him in the most enthusiastic 

new unm a ? er ’ hC Says ’ <1S quite ori g ina h his style of bowing 
masters Iw and ^ ery to tlle ver g e of impetuosity. All 
the Passaged W ]!- Il* thumb on the D strin g. and thus produce 
that system T ^ Cr P os iti°ns. Jager deviates entirely from 
to obtain h‘ ° ^ rove that his genius has more than one way 

lightning speeds i-B ^ T % UP ° n the D and A strings with 
movements « C lgbest notes > and plays the most delicate 
W ith ^ most perfect grace and tenderness. . . . 
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Jager is, at the same time, judgment of 

composes, not according > nrincioally of self- 

his ear. His concertos and sonatas consist 

invented movements, which are grea , ties Jage r had 

suited to the instrument, and full where by they 

his pieces revised by some exce en ^ time> one must 

have received the proper form. unbridled fan- 

admit that the exuberant sh <^ ^ states that Jager 
tasy still require pruning. Schubart difficulties 

was the only violoncellist who coM haV e 

of Duport’s compositions. s non Schubart’s remarks 

been left, it is impossible to say how f Schuba ^ ^ 

are justified. Anyhow, it ^ evident^ probable that 

automath in composition, and 1 nothing is 

he was the same as a violoncellist. At did receive 

known as to his studies, and, apparen y, you th 

a regular training at the hands of a «na^- ^ y J rn as 

he was in Dutch service as oboist, and cu thecourt 

his favourite instrument. Thence he came a ou by thesur- 

of Wurttemberg at Stuttgart, and improved ^ ^ 

roundings of artists like Jome 1, t h a t under 

stood on the pinnacle of their time. * the cen tury 

their influence he became “ the grea ar 1 CTfeat success 

admired.” During this period he appeared wi * chainber . 
at Frankfort-on-Main. In 1776 he wasapp ■ ^ of 
virtuoso (Eitner says “ Musikdirector ) a for 

Anspach-Bayreuth. This position left im a L on don. 

concert tours, which in 1781 broug ^ 1 r 1- s son s. 

His leisure hours were devoted to the educa l ° n at 

The elder son, JOHANN ZACHARIAS LEONHARD , ^ ab!e 

Anspach, showed early signs of musical ta en , a ^ curacy a t 
to execute solos on the violoncello with per ec Berlin, 

the age of nine. In 1787 he played befoie t e coi ^ t0 

and was so much admired by the Queen that 
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appoint him a member of the Royal fchapel. The father, how¬ 
ever, declined this offer on account of the youthful age of his 
son. The Queen then settled upon him a life pension of one 
undred thaler (a large sum in those days). He relinquished 
his position at the court of Anspach in 1798, and followed 
his father to Breslau, where the latter retired into private life. 
At Breslau, Ernst Jager, the younger of the two brothers, 
rst saw the light in 1800. He possessed even more talent 
than his elder brother. Scarcely ten years old, he went on 
a concert tour with his father, visiting all the principal towns 
Germany and Hungary, where both father and son created 
• ^ sens ation, especially by their wonderful ensemble play- 
JL 7 “ ade the ac q u aintance of Bernhard Romberg, who 

he dev 1 ^ a pUpi *’ anc *’ unc * er t * ie care °f this great master, 

k t mt ° 3 VirtU ° S ° ° f the ^ *•* order. In ,825 
court of o'* 2U ' ^ WaS a PP 01nted solo violoncellist to the 
t»o broth aVa j' a ’ Whwe hlS father followed him in 1826. The 
‘oportancTt 1 ”i 0t appear t0 have contributed anything of 
Ton n **“ hterature of the ‘ r instrument 

Jo Ial 4VID SCHE,DLER W “ born in tha year as 

I*’ **?■ and d -d October 20, .802. He 
sine H. S1 ” ger ' Sophie Elizabeth Susanne Prey- 

together w^IchT'Tht w f“'f ba " d at G ° tha ' 

on). A putt. ■ “ , Schllck (of whom we shall speak later 

in Vienna i n 1820 ° CXaCtIy the same name as Scheidler lived 

violoncellist in at ^ we ibnicken 1749, was appointed 

holding a sim'1 ° ° ya * c ^ a P e i at Dresden in 1800, after 
Altona for ™ position in the “National Orchestra” at 
ej£ cellent virtue!* 6 ye f rs ' en j°yed the reputation of an 

^sCcT a t dlCd ^ 

hand of the P ■' ° r ARaseck » was a member of the private 
^o-do at a c 1 CC ° ^ urn anc i Taxis at Regensburg from 
1 SalMy ° f 260 fl orins. He was an excellent com- 
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tam’ Th°e g 0 r“part el o°f d his S 

certos and eight solos, remained in ™ n "^ ery and Td 
a religious enthusiast, entered a Carm 

■■ . —-•> -SSSt- 

at Regensburg, where he proba V ^ twice t0 Ho lland 

remained until his death in 17 4- ^ with the country 

with the above orchestra, and was p . $t 

and the people that he accepted an only tcm - 

at the opera at Amsterdam in 1773. but PP conce rtos 

porarily. According^ to Gerber e compo^ aCC0U nts 

and eight solos for his instrum various libraries, 

for three sonatas and one concerto in a( Mons , j„ 

PHILIP SCHINDLOCKER, born of German pa 
Belgium, October a 5 . .753. came to Vienna *“ 
and studied the violoncello under Himme a years 

was appointed solo violoncellist at the P« a ' st hen at 
later in the same capacity at the Cathedral of St. b 
Vienna. In 1806 he received the title o an Most 

Virtuoso, but retired in ,8n. and died Apnl AW * ^ 
of his compositions remained in manuscnp , v i 0 lon- 

certo and sonatas with bass, and only a s ® ren 
cello and guitar was published. His « e P ^ y ienna , ap- 
WOLFGANG SCHINDLOCKER, born in I/°9. ^ fast 

peared as a prodigy at the age of fourteen. e first ap . 
the violin, and exchanged it for the violoncel . ^ he 

pointment was at the Court Theatre in H e 

became a chamber musician at the court o Q v j 0 lon- 

published a Grand Duo, Op. 5* an H three duets o ^ or th 
cellos. He travelled a great deal, and visite 
America, returning again to Wurzburg. . ^ 

An accomplished votary of the violonce ° ^ 

Prince Wittgenstein Berleberg, born Decern er 
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He studied the piano and singing at an early age, and after¬ 
wards the violoncello. He appeared at Wetzlar, then an im¬ 
portant town on the Lahn, in a public concert under a 
pseudonym. He had an excellent little orchestra at his 
Chateau Berleberg in Westphalia, and died October 4, 1800. 

Gregor Hauer, a Benedictine monk of the Monastery of 
Seitenstetten and Ernstbrunn, born February 3, 1753, played 

Ar V1< ^ 0ncell ° Wlth great mastery. He was a friend of 
: 1C ae Ha y dn (Joseph s brother). Besides variations for his 
instrument Hauer composed a mass and an operetta! 

• , ° Ut 11 the middle of last century there appear a number of 
10 once ists in the private bands of various German princes 
w om nothing but the names have come down to us. As 
ome particulars concerning their lives may be supplied at 

Marn. imC ^ u ther ’ they are recorded here as given by 
Pincinetti : HoFMANN> J° h - Georg Knechtel, Antonio 
Dami^ JUm0r ’ and lNN0CENZ Danzi (father of Franz 

members a ofT d WltH j0S ' ZYKA and A ‘ FlLZ > as 

hei m j n ^ 6 pnvate band of the Prince Palatine at Mann- 

°istr^ jUn -. and Radauer « werc in the Stuttgart 
3 Belgian J- T ln * 757 * together with Van Maldere, 

of the mivat 7 f The latter was broth « of the director 
succeedeA H aPCl ° f ^ Charles at Brussels * ^om he 
^artinel'i i n WCn ^ *° ^ erdce to study composition under 
hand 0 f th P v*' ™ the Same year he en tered the private 

Mal terrei SmP j Wurttemberg at Stuttgart. Eberhard 

tar musician in th^t- T Schwickerts “ Almanach ” as a cham- 
ment is not mi> f C U t ^ art orcbes tra in 1782, but his instru- 
Van Maldere I * s no doubt a son or relative of 

the L - probabl Ma tCre is men tioned in notices of that time, 
name. X ng the initial of Van Maldere’s Christian 

famous Salzburg Orchestra, together with Leopold 
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i t * 7£<7 Ton Anton Marschall, a 

Mozart, were, in the year 757 > J Salzburg, AN- 

•i r r otoin To^eph SCHORN, a native ot baizDurg, 
pupil of Cnstelli, J tpivatius FINK, an Aus- 

DREAS SCHACHTNER, a Bavarian, and IG 

trian. The two latter were also trumpeter^ . 

KARL Kaspar Eder, born 1751 in Bavaria, / lon . 

tion under Lang and Koehler, and was ;W 01 f ed was i(e 

cellist to the Elector of Bavaria at Treves w ^ tly 

young. He visited all the courts of Get ^^ He 

admired in concertos and fourteen concertos, twenty 

wrote two symphonies, one quintet, fo 

5 olos, three duos and two trios for was 

Carl Heinrich Graun, .701-59. the fa ”° us P ote an 

also a skilful executant on °"*e coronation in 

opera, “ La Constanza e la For , Graun was prin- 

of Charles VI of Germany. On that cxxas.on <Graun '• V 

cipal violoncello, Quantz, Bute, and Conti, th P 
""at Vienna always attracted all the musical^ent 

that came within its sphere, ^produced a consider- 

very active part in musical matters, P en¬ 
able number of good executants. In 1724, on highest 

data’s “Euristes” was performed by member ^ the 

nobility. The Archduchesses Maria Theresia ^ _ and j oH . 
famous empress) and Maria Anna led t: e_ ^^erstEIN, 
Baptist Count von Pergen, Sigmund Co _i once llists 

and JOH. KARL COUNT VON HARDECK figuredV at 

in the orchestra. The Emperor conducted the pen 

the pianoforte. .... of t he Opera 

Friedrich Berger, died in 1786 asviolonce _ a 

at Leipzig. He was closely allied to Karl Gott 

violinist, but whether as relative, or only as irien , ^ ^ an 

They lived together as inseparable friends or m 

thirty years. , caine t o 

Heinrich Griesbach, born at Koppenbrugge. 
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London, where he studied under Crosdill, and joined the 
Queen’s private band. He played at Abel’s concerts in 1783, 
and was still a member of the Concerts of Antient Music in 
1/93- His brother George was first violin in the Queen’s band. 
Three duets of his for violin and violoncello, Op. 1, are in the 
British Museum library. 

Friedrich Ludwig Schroedel, born February 4, 1754, at 
Baruth, died January 19,1800, at Ballenstedt. He studied the vio. 
oncello under Rose, and was appointed chamber musician at the 
age of twenty-five. Gerber says that he was one of the greatest 
wrtuosos of his time, and many people thought that he sur- 
P ed even the famous Mara in delicacy of rendering and pre- 
The Prince of Ballenstedt, after appointing him about 
/7 s lackey, sent him once a week to Rose to pursue his 
s u ies. He visited all the principal towns of Germany with great 
success. Six duos with bass were published by Breitkopf and 

01 a ^ CW ^ e ^ ore his death, in January, 1800, 

AnhTf n Wh ° WaS then chamber musician of the Prince of 
suc eSSaU ’ playCC * at a concert at I-eipzig with great 


at L :, G °r iED WlLHEtM Wach, born September .6, ,7, 
on th. T l? 1 *’ Lausitz )’ ej tcellent violoncellist and virtuo 
I he double bass. He was a student of law at Leipsig 

'tanged iTi-8 J r Md u ‘ he orchestra as violinist, which he e 
secretary of iJ 1 * the co >>trabass March 9, 1788. hebecan 
the town u S ran d concerts” and contrabass player 
anannuit^f ^ be rece ived from the town count 

1837 p y ^ lfC and 3 frCe residence - He died January 2 
te t. with a ^ an ^ ed about thirty operas for quintet and se: 
operas am Wl thout voice parts. This form of playin 
of this cent^ amateurs Was much in vogue down to the midd 

notes, which?' u ^ Was als ° a collector of biographies 
Paul A? 6 er USed for his dictionary. 

ON Winneberger, born 1758, at Mergentheim o 
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, N tt_ received his first musical in- 
the Tauber (Wurttemberg> excellent musician, who 

struction from Magister Hei lg. talente d 

had formerly been a Jesuit, and who producj m ^ 

pupils. At the age of nine W ' n f o Xn d red^ato (M. 
singer to the court, with a sa ary o (about ifteen gal- 

four malter (bushels) “m. and two e.m ^ rgJ „. 

Ions) wine. At the age of fourteen he b«am ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ist. When he was seventeen years o h Wurzburg 

in consequence took up the study»f ^ 

and Heidelberg. Three years later, then o y 

old, he was. at the recommendation of Heilig. 

teacher and organist at the musica sem Voglet 

There he continued his theoretical studies »nto A 
and Holzbauer. At the same time he studied Jhe^ ^ 
Fraenzl. who induced him to take up Winneberger 

Danzi left Mannheim temporarily to go ° • ^ wM ap . 

became attached to the court orchestra. (hunting and 

pointed director of the • Jagd und Tafe 1 WJ* ot 

table music) of Prince Wallersteim On 
that orchestra during the French ar h Theatre” 

went to Hamburg as violoncellist o e g ,g 2I . He 

and teacher of music, and died there on e ’ concerto s 

published three string quartets (Andre in ^ 0p , 7 

(Schott), three sonatas for piano, flute ana , 

(Bohme, Hamburg). A cantata remained^ U " P “ n „ersbronnen, 

Joseph Antony, born January 12, 175 » a rean ist 

County Rheineck. He was an excellent violence • ^ ^ 

and church composer. He died in 183 2 at u was 

latter town his son, Franz Joseph, was bor« in 1 

a well-known musical author and church compos v j 0 ii n ist, 

Anton Thaddaeus Stamitz, brother of the ^ cX - 

was born 1721 at Deutschbrod, in Bohemia. e p ra gue, and 

cellent violoncellist who entered the Church at raised 

. , . —..11 _i TTen. he was 

after becoming 
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to the position of a canon at Alt Bunzlan, where he died, 
August 23, i;68. 


Johann Kaufmann, born 1760, at Stuttgart, received his 
musical and general education at the famous " Karlsschule,” 
which afterwards received Schiller among a number of distin¬ 
guished pupils. He was an excellent violoncellist, who shone 
more as ripieni player than as soloist. He married Julia, the 
daughter of Daniel Schubart, the poet critic. She was an ex- 
ellent singer and actress, who died in 1802, at the early age 
of thirty-three. Kaufmann was appointed teacher at the 
seminary, at Maulbronn, where he died in 1834. 

Friedrich Hugo Baron von Kerpen, capitular of the 
rz urg Cathedral in 1780, 1790 in Mayence, afterwards in 
roun. An excellent violoncellist, conductor and prolific 
composer of operas, quartets, trios, sonatas of a good flowing 
and melodious style. For his instrument he wrote apparently 


wa^i L ° C n NER ’ b ° rn ab ° Ut i;6 ° at Pforzh eim, in Baden, 
he H - 0l ° ncelhst ln court orchestra at Mannheim, where 

lished a 'T haem0rrhage in ^ 95 - Between 1793-5 he pub- 

apparentl " 0 ° f S ° ngS and a melodram a, “Orpheus,” but 

apparently nothing for the violoncello. 

tuosover R !r; A hout this remarkable composer and vir- 
CI Z ^ beCn ^ S ° far > and * will, therefore, 

concerningliHif t0 i?T S ° me generall y interesting details 

biogranhv Wblcb are taken from an excellent little 

whois P in y D reCently published hy William Schulze in Berlin. 
Peter Ritter SCSS1 ° n a & rea t number of Ritter’s manuscripts, 
father, Geor? tr ^ 2 ’ at Mannheim, where his 

which he receiv dV Cngaged as violin ist. The time in 
re markab!e ne^ w ^ ^ rSt musical impressions was the most 
musical lif e • ri ° m * be anna l s °f that court as far as its 
the head of th ncerned - The worthy old Holzbauer was at 
opera, which counted among its artists some of 
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the greatest virtuosos which the world jomBti l * 

There were the inimitable Dorothea Wendlmg, Raaff (« 
famous tenor), Aloysia Weber, who won 'arlyjfe ^ 

young Mozart (who was present f ” s “” talent by which he 
full of admiration for the bevy of musical tal y ^ 

was surrounded); as violins: Canna ic^ Ramm 
Stamitz, Fraenzl; Wendlmg as flautist, 
as oboists, Wenzel Ritter (the greatest " 
century, and Peter's cousin), and Lang ( 6 pa , 

tuoso). Anton Filz and Innocenz Danzi w P 

violoncellos, and both charged themselves *'* ■ ^ vlolin 

training of young Peter, who had already =‘“" iWie „ 
and the rudiments of thorough-bass a g f I77 6 he 

generally begin to read and write. In the autumn of W 
appeared at the “Rothe Haus" (the Municipal Pala 

Frankfurt, together with a sister, age v ; 0 hn. Soon 

and a brother, aged eighteen, who p aye before 

after this he went with his father to Berlin, a P 

the Crown Prince (afterwards Frederic ^ 

an enthusiastic amateur of the violonce o. a con . 

with unbounded admiration, especially w en e u pside- 

certo by Duport at sight from a copy which was p ^ ^ 

down on his desk. He had to appear again an ^ vio i on . 

court, and the Princess Royal was so delig e ^im a 

cello concerto of his own composition that s e ^ came 

poem and asked him to compose it for her. ^ Ritter 

to Mannheim, about twenty years later, she sen i easure . 

and told him that she still sang his aria with grea 

The King presented him with a violoncello o ^ instru- 

one hundred dukaten (which would correspond to 

ment of at least £500 in our time). The great ^ ^ a g C) 

heard him play one day when he was only nine 

and was so struck with the boy’s talent that he o 

, • Ritter was seven 
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PETER RITTER PLAYS BEFORE NAPOLEON. 2C3 

teen, Volger published a string quartet of his gifted pupil in 
his monthly musical paper. At the age of sixteen he had 
already composed a symphony which evoked general admira¬ 
tion. His quartets are said to be truly masterly. He wrote 
a number of violoncello concertos, of which ten are still in 
existence, as well as a number of sonatas. But Ritter cared 
no ing for fame, and kept all his compositions, with very few 
exceptions, in manuscript. Among the concertos there is one 
in which is absolutely a masterpiece. It opens with an 

"f0 m D mmor > which ^ pathos and breadth of style re- 
mm s one of Tartini. This is followed by an Allegro in D 
major, which is quite modern in character and of a most buoy- 
• A Spirit A short> slow movement (no tempo is indicated) 
Jr ,0 ^ OllOWS : and . the finale is a delightful Andante 
form Wl Vanat '° ns ' ln ^ m ajor. Its publication would 
cello g CCeptable addltl °n to the literature of the violon- 
Court Orrh 7 f 4 ^ t ?° k FranZ Danzi ’ s P lace in the Mannheim 

-»f lS r r th ; Salary ° f 150 florinS ^ per 
bined With h- t dlDary master y of the violoncello, com¬ 
position in th m T al g6niUS ' gaVC him quite an exce Ptional 
lead. He ° f whkh he SOOn beca ™ the actual 

facility of thTleft h 3 ^ Singing t0ne with £ reat 

“Leipziaer M, r A CUn ° US fact is stated in the 

certo of his M J a 1SChe Zeitun S” of 1804. He played a con- 

wit h which he executedT 10 "’ ^ praisin ^ the facilit y 
adagio he muted W • ^ passages ’ the writer says : “In the 

is said to do p ^ 1 lnStrument b y a heavy sordino, which, he 

that one heard A COnnoisseur might have thought 

T *T and 3 diff ™‘ Pl-yer.” g It 

Propositions Hi 1 related from an artist who in his 

0rd ^dby t he p y t SUCh rCfined taSte! In 1806 he was 
<*i v en in honour Tvr a ^ atlne to P^ a y at a concert which was 
W/ he married K Fap ° leon ’ s P^sence in Karlsruhe. About 
Cd Kathenna Pau mann, the first actress of the 
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Mannheim Theatre, who was greatly admired “d Praiadby 
Schiller. In 1788 he produced his first opera, 
of Formentera” (words by Kotzebue), wh.ch ^de'hejand 
of all the principal German opera houses, n '79 
duced a choral piece, “Die Weihe,” to celebrate ^ 
ance of the princess after a long illness and th^sho ^ 
mastery of the treatment of choral masses, rnnrpotions . 

dious and typical folk character of his musica „ Grosser 
Shortly afterwards he composed the sacre song^ 

Gott wir loben Dich” (“Lord of Glory ”), which to this jay 
remains the common property of the wioe «has lately 
In England it is likewise a well-known hymn W ‘ dinck tas 
come into prominence by the impressive use Hu ^ w 

made of it in his music to The Mir rtmnosit i 0 n, 

careless about his own merit that this ne ^ 

which became rapidly popular, passed blc 

as Haydn’s work, as Ritter had not, ta<en ^ 

even to sign it. In 1800, on Christmas Day, P ^ 
Haydn’s “Creation,” for the hrst time in an 1 ’ ^ 

enormous success. Soon afterwards Rltter ^ orches tra. in 
gaged as leader, and in 1803 as conduc or, August I( 

which position he continued until 1823. w e ber was 

1845, admired and loved by all who knew dhis talent 

on terms of closest friendship with him, an a Ritter’s 

greatly. Curious is the fact that a mcl ®^ t ^ntionally. 
“Mandarin” so grew upon Weber that he us famous 

or unintentionally, as the subject for the andante o ^ ere 

terzetto in the “Freischiitz.” Besides the Concertos 1 ^ 
are in Mr. Schulz’s possession two Concertos in A, an . 

in E, B flat, G and A minor. String quartets with vio 
obbligato in C, G, D and F minor. The latter being ^ 
No. V, bears the date 1781. A Sonata with cembalo 
paniment in F; a Concertante for horn and violonce 0, 
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Two Duets (Nos. 4 and 6 of the set), in B fiat and G, and 
fragments of a concertino with a fine slow movement. 

In the court orchestra at Copenhagen there were as violon¬ 
cellists m 1785 (according to Cramer) PHILIPP DEGEN, who 
crnne from Brunswick, and wrote about 1779 the much admired 

j- 1 /° nS *" tata ” Wlth pianoforte accompaniment. He 
d ed in 1789. He was first violoncellist, the others being Mor- 

J " ni0r> ab ° Ut Wh ° m "" ~ further 

“ d . f T H°*WARl represented, in 1782. the violoncello 

W and n k The «* a Belgian by 

ST' ?*** wi * h °n; of the latter details are 
at Cassel but ' fi “wing year Thorwart appears no longer 

’ from Thuringia - in his pIa "- 

and J C SlEGMaNM 6 "' 11 '"” Steinfurt we find A- Bolander 

about the ir but no further details 
men career are obtainable. 

°d B r EuTH - he,r to 

concerts. ^ P **** the VloloncelI ° at his private evening 

Imperial Chapd'aTv,^ 0 ™ 1316 ^ ^ ° f the vioIonc ellists in the 
fir st is the date of e WhlCh WC mc!ude her e in full. The 

° f ^ or death" tk ^ Chapd ’ the SCCOnd is *e date 

(Austrian florin nnmi ’ n u SalaneS are siven in Borins 
” notninal Iy about two shillings). 
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Giovanni BUONONCINI, July I. 1700. ‘° "„d as 

does not appear as violoncellist. e »as 

“TeTame of PtlcKL belongs to 

appear back as far as .544, when , bass ,»3 

a singer in the Hmpe. £&£££<£*> 
Bickl) violinist, 1650, died 1088, ana 

'tovANNI PERRONI, of whom only the hate : ^ 

table, page 206, are known, married the *»“• ^ 

Ambreville. He composed, besides ora , 
for violoncello with orchestra. concert „ with 

CARLO PERRONI appears on the Mbb at 

orchestra and a solo with bass in the niver c h r istian 

Rostock. Eitner questions the correctness of the 

FRANZ ALBOREA must have been a very extr ^ or ^ 1 ”^ 
as he received by far the highest salary P ai tQ mo dern 
cellist in the Imperial Chapel at Vienna 

times. , 17I 8 died 

Heinrich Balthasar Preysing, born a o 7 

October 6, 1802, at Gotha. In 1783, t0 S et • t ^e Ducal 
David Scheidler, he represented the violonce o first 

Chapel of Saxe-Gotha, and was considered one ^ 

virtuosos in Germany. In his youth he toure a grea maflU . 
composed solos for his instrument, which remain mUS j. 

script. His sons, F rederic and Charles, he traine Q rc j ies tra. 
cal profession, and both were members of the ot a ^ 
Preysing died October 6, 1802, at the age of eig ty 0 f 

Riga possessed one violoncellist in i 7 ^ 3 > in t e p 
Adams, about whom nothing more is known. ce llist, 

Stockholm, in the same year, had one native vio on 
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VIOLONCELLISTS IN THE DRESDEN COURT CHAPEL. 20g 

viz., CLOOS, and three foreigners: URIOT, Baptiste and 
Saeger. 

Dresden had four violoncellists in the Court Chapel of 1783, 
viz.: Heinrich Meglin, Karl Wilhelm Hoeckner, excel¬ 
lent violoncellist and noted medal engraver, who died 1806, 
Michael Rasch and Jean Tricklir. About Hoeckner and 
Kasch no further details are available. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GERMAN VIOLONCELLISTS OF THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


TEAX tricklir. « 

I 1750 (about .745 Eitner). He was o ^ chtirdl 
l) and his parents intended him to fo[ tbe 

His love for music, and his grea ^ hirnse lf 

violoncello ripened in him the decision ^ „ nt to 

altogether to musical art, and at the age ° distin- 

Mannheim (in .765), where he perfected himself unde :r 

guished masters, and thence went to ta musician 

visits to the latter country he was appointe c a ^ yearS 
to the ducal court at Dresden in March, 17 3 - ^13. 

before his death he was pensioned, and died, ° vem1 ^ In 

He was distinguished as virtuoso as well as co twe jve 
the latter capacity he produced seven concer «six 

sonatas. The latter appeared in two sets under the ^ du 
Sonates pour le violoncelle dediees aux vrais a ^ j a 

chant et de l’harmonie par Tricklir, premier 10 0 s0 los, 
cour electorate de Dresde”: Paris, Imbault, a so 1 we H 
Op. 31 London, W. Forster They -e interesting a 
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with the violinist, E. Schick, at Leipzig on May 12, 1782. On 
the programme both are described as chamber virtuosos to the 
Elector of Mayence. On November 9 and 16, 1782, he played 
some double concertos of his own composition at the Hamburg 
Theatre with E. Schick, the famous violinist In a report, given 
by Cramer, it says: Since Lolli’s time the house has never 
been so crammed as on these occasions.” Two of his Concertos 
in B flat and G appeared in the same year. His Op. 1 con¬ 
sists of three concertos. In 1785 he startled the musical world 
with an invention to keep stringed instruments always in per¬ 
fect tune. He called it the “Microcosme Musical,” but it 
proved to be the result of self-deception. 

Heinrich Meglin or Megelin was, according to Gerber, 
one of the strongest in his art.” He belonged to the Dresden 
rc estra since 1774, And died in 1806, leaving a number of 
oncertos and other compositions in manuscript. 

Johann Konrad Schlick, bom about 1759, at Munster in 
sp a ia (the home of the Romberg family and a great many 
guished musicians), was one of the greatest virtuosos of 
• 1 at ^ r P ai * ^ ast century. In 1776 he was appointed 
tarh°!T 1St , by the Blsho P °f Miinster. In 1777 he was at- 
Ch ^ *! 1 6 court Gotha as secretary to the court of 
J es Augustus. In 1785 he visited Italy and married the 
wife jJ lrtU0S °’ Be ?i na Strinasacchi. In the company of his 
a ^ e j VlSlted aB ^e principal towns of Europe, appearing 

devdlT!; ° n SUndry occasions between 1793-1800. His daughter 
trio a ^ in t° an excellent pianist, and they travelled as a 
as soln'^f 111 ^ ^ * n Leipzig, where Schlick was engaged 
UQo-iRn °t ^ ^ewandhaus” concerts during the winter 
about i8^> ” he played in Rome. He died at Gotha 

concertos f & P^hshed concertos for violoncello, double 

variations ^ violoncello > duets ’ solos ( one with 

land) a i bod Save the Kin g»” evidently written for Eng- 
quartets with violoncello obbligato , a symphony 
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concertante for violin, violoncello and orchestra and *ree 

sonatas with bass (Paris, Sieber). One o J. C1 
certos, Op. 5 . E minor, has been repubhshed by 

bC Hb d son, JOH. FEED. W. SCHLICK, bom 1801, )°'ned the 
Dresden Chapel as violinist. He was also » clever ^ 
maker, who, in .840, at the Saxon Industrial Ex . 

ceived the gold medal for violins and vroloncellos. He dieU 

at Dresden, April, 1874. . ,t t Kriegk. 

A contemporary of Schlick and Tncklir . He 

born June 25, 1750. at Blbra > in as violinist 

started his career as a violinist, and was g g when 

at the court of Meiningen at the early age 

nineteen years old he joined the Prince g he beca me 

who, in 1773 . took him to Amsterd , mnaoied the 
leader of the Flemish Opera. In 1774 *e a f >m ^ tance 
Marquis de Taillefer to Paris, where he made the acq ^ 
of Jean Louis Duport, who induced him to exchang ^ 
for the violoncello. He studied for one year un arnoV ich, 
ent master, and was, at the recommendation o ^ 

engaged by Prince Laval-Montmorency ^ 

remained for four years. At the end o musician, 

to Mfeiningen, where he was engaged as c am er ^ ^ 
advancing, in 1798, to the post of concertmeister. con . 

Meiningen in 1813. His compositions consist 0 .. et t er 

certos and four sonatas with bass, which rank among ^ 

productions of that period. His violoncello e eq 
to his son-in-law, the violoncellist Knoop. . 

RoMISCH is mentioned by Schwickert as violonce 1 
Court Chapel at Dresden in 1782, and GOEDECKE 
musician for the same instrument, in Brunswick, m 1 

SCHWACHHoFER, of Mayence, and GANSS, of Cleve, are ^ 
tioned by Schilling as good violoncellists, but he gives no 
or particulars. 
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OTTOMAR VON Roda, born. 1813, at Rudolstadt, studied the 
violin at a very early age under the chamber musician Brom- 
mel, and the little virtuoso was appointed to the ducal chapel. 
At the age of twelve he commenced the study of the violon¬ 
cello under Knoop. Making rapid progress, he was soon after 
engaged as violoncellist in the Bethmann orchestra (Beth- 
mann’sche Gesellschaft at Magdeburg). He exchanged that 
position for a similar one at the German Theatre, Copenhagen, 
an returned to Rudolstadt as court musician in 1836. In 

' 37 , he went on a concert tour with the violinist Walter 
ran um, whose death ended the tour prematurely. The duet 
P aymg ° f the two artists was highly praised. The time of 

ea is apparently not known. He left several composi¬ 
tions for the violoncello. 

.0 ZANDER von Roda, brother of the above, lived about 
violoncello WltZerIand> “ VirtUOSO on ’ and teacher of the 

Bohemkt^ 1 ’ f b ° rn December 30 , 1752 , at Rokitzau, in 
the vinln u S ° n , ° f a bfeWer and musical amateur. He studied 
him for hT t j rCady at an early age ’ but bis father intended 
the Univ 6 •! U y £ the law ’ and for tbat P ur pose he visited 
had^e -:: S d lty ° Vienna - a s °j°urn at Prague he 

in his Zl 1 " Ctl0n fr ° m Werner * a violoncellist of note 
quired such and Wlth ^ decided natural talent he soon ac- 
obtainincr COmmand his instrument that he succeeded in 
Haydn inn” ^ n ^ ag ’ ement in the Court Chapel in Vienna. 

N i„ s hlm in 1778 to join the cha P el of Prin “ 

the death of th * 7 - ° f Which Haydn was th e director. On 
Kraft ioi ned “ i;9 ° the cha P el was dissolved, and 

^nna. j n dle cba P e f of Prince Grassalkowitz in 

zigh the fam i;93 C * 0Unded ln connection with Schuppan- 
with Beethov quartet which brought him in contact 

jocularly call j T- ° bad a opinion of his ability and 
8t y Ued h,m “ D * alte Kraft ” (the ancient power). 
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The Schuppanzigh Quartet played 

the house of Prince Lichnowsky.where they p . 

those of Haydn and Mozart, the 
the presence and under the direction of the comp _ 

■m and W Kraft visited Berlin, D.s^^^-erai o^ 

German towns, where his p ayi g * composition 

died in Vienna, August 28, 1820. Aral int(msl io 

under Haydn, who always continued to h lhe 

him and his work. This led to the absurd statemen 
violoncello Concerto in D major, by Haydmwas reJ 

position by Kraft, the MS. o w ic ^ internal evi- 

Haydn’s papers after his death. P enume rated in 

dence, which is strong enough, the fact that 
the original catalogue of Haydn’s works made 8 
master’s lifetime is sufficient refutation. Sonatas 

The published compositions of Kraft consis ^ and 
with bass, Op. i and 2, three Duos Concer an ^ Duets 
violoncello, Op. 3, a violoncello Concerto, ^ w j t h bass, 

for two violoncellos, Op. 5 and 6 ’ a , ^ vdoncello, which he 
and several trios for two barytons an vi nar tiality f° r 
wrote for Prince Esterhazy, who had a g rea J 5 t 
the baryton, on which Kraft was likewise a * e hteent h cen- 
IMMLER was born about the middle o most ly at 

tury at Weitramsdorf, near Coburg. e od tone 

Goettingen, and had the reputation of possess j v io- 

and a good style. He is said to have been, also g 
linist. Towards the end of the century e 
cantor at Coburg, and composed chiefly churc ni a t 

Karl Siegmund Schoenebeck, born Octo er 2 , ^ ^ 

Lauben in the “ Niederlausitz,” was originally es iw^ ^ 
medical career, but his love for music was so great _ rent j ce d 
came all obstacles. At the age of fourteen he was a P^ 
with the town musician (Stadt-Musicus) of his na^^ ^. quS 
During the hve years of his apprenticeship he stu 
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instruments, mostly without a master. After that time he 
became assistant to the town musician of Gruneberg in Silesia. 
There he heard for the first time a virtuoso on the violoncello 
who visited the town, and was so struck with the instrument 
that he began immediately to study it without the assistance 
of a master. After two years’ practice he was, in 1778, 
appointed violoncellist in the private band of Count Dohna, 
where he remained until 1780, when he accepted the post of 
town musician at Sorau. During a visit to Berlin he heard 
uport, who inspired him with renewed zeal for the violon- 
«lo, and shortly afterwards he heard Trickier at Dresden, 
-p, m , w hom he also benefited by close observation. 

n e started on a nomadic career, occupying, among others, 
Positions at the courts of the Duke of Kurland at Sagan, Count 
rue sess at Waldenburg, at Konigsberg and various other 
annT ire ^ °* an unse ttled life, he returned to his native town 
and h°° t0 farming ! But that occu P a tion did not satisfy him 
Lei .^ ret ^ rne< * a £ a i n to his musical career. In 1800 he settled at 
toi!r ig !i Cre hlS pleasin g compositions as well as his beautiful 
I;™ gf ® at technique were generally admired. Hiscomposi- 

certo fT ° ncerto ’ °P- 1 (Offenbach, Andre, 1797); Con- 
me i i8o^ 3 T^ erIm ’ Humme!); Concer to, Op. 6 (Berlin, Hum- 
Duos fn ’ ■ ^ ee DU ° S f ° r aIt ° and violon cello (ibid.) ■ Three 
Three n, ^ ^ violoncell o. Op. 8 (Leipzig, Kiihnel); 

been republi ° P ' I2 J Lei P zi & Kuhnel)—the latter have 

excellent ' S & ^ ^ Griitzmacher, Leipzig, Peters, and are 

°peras whiVk ^ ° r be £* nners » Schonebeck composed also two 

'Ccr- at K8nigsberg - 

1770. Hpr k FFERT was in London as violoncellist in 
an element! C published six solos with bass. They are of 

Iubbe ento^ h !r ter t and ' VithOUt the ux 0f the thumb - 

™ ' 758 , and is said',™?* 1 ” ° f .‘ h ' R ° yaI ° pera in London 
ance on the v ; 1 „° " ave contributed much by his perform- 

0 oncello towards the abolition of the bass viol. 



21 5 the history of the violoncello. 

His father was a "base” player in the same orchestra as early 

as 1720 (probably also violoncellist). ,„„6oat 

JOHANN RUDOLF ZUMSIEEG. born January 10, 7 ■ 

Sachsenflur in the «Odenwald,” ; J»»y 

Stuttgart, from an apnpW'c^ro ce, the cel , 

brated"*‘‘KarlsMhmle” together with Schiller. To 
he was allied by closest friendship. and by comp* ^ 

famous ballads he revived successfully a g » d ^ 
of composition. His musical education ^ of 

Agostino Poli, master of the court orchestr 1 ^ 

seventeen he took up the violoncello as his p ^ ^ a 

ment, for which he wrote a concerto, sona ^ deep fce | in g, 

trio. Gerber says he played 1 e V ‘° a t appointed violoncellist 
great precision and power. He PP retirement 

in the court orchestra at Stuttgart, an on i a te 

he was, in 1793. appointed conductor in the place ot 

Ernst Hausler, born 1761, at Stuttgart, was^also^p^p^ 
at the Karlsschule. He was a man o e * g shilling) 

but of a most restless disposition. In 17 t , ^uts 

he began touring as a violoncellist, making succ 
in Berlin and Vienna Soon afterwards he accepttd “ , on 
gagement by the Prince of Donau Eschingen. director 

he relinquished in 179b when he accepted the pos ^ 

of music at Zurich, where he created a sensation 0 f 

quisite playing and singing, and also as a singing f 

exceptional gifts. He appeared mostly as a s °P r - n a j t f 

with a voice reaching, when he sang falsetto, to ^ 

while his natural voice went down bass E . - n d e - 

cantata for the tercentenary to the festival o wlSS 
pendence, at the performance of which he was gree e ^ 
flourishes of trumpets and drums and the acclamations 
people. In 1796 he revisited his native town, where ns p 
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ing and singing were highly appreciated by the court. About 
1800 he appeared at Augsburg, and in 1802 he played at 
Vienna. Some time after he was appointed director of the 
choir of the Protestant Church at Augsburg, where he earned 
great praise for his revival of classical music. On the cession 
of Augsburg to Bavaria, Hausler received the title of royal 
director of music, and an offer to take Danzi’s place at the 
court, but this offer he declined. He was a prolific composer, 
who wrote among other compositions for his instrument: one 
concerto, two concertinos and one divertimento; also a sextet 
for two violins, two horns, viola and violoncello. His songs 
to words by Goethe, Matthison, Salis and others were great 
favourites with the musical public of his time. Most of his 
compositions were printed by Andr6, and Gombart in 
Augsburg. 

Caspar Gottlieb Scholz, born December 25, 1761, at Niirn- 
bwg, by trade a music seller, was an excellent violoncellist, 
who, after a few primary lessons by Capellmeister Meinberger, 
studied without the aid of a master. He composed several 
concertos, quartets and solos for violoncello. 

Johann Georg Rauppe, born July 7, 1762, at Stettin, began 
to study the violoncello at an early age, and perfected him- 
fc-f under Duport at Berlin. After finishing his studies he 
travelled in the North of Germany, Denmark and Sweden. 
" We nt to Amsterdam as principal violoncello of the 

erman Opera and the concert orchestra. He remained until 
? W ^ Cn v * s ** e d England and France, returning to Am- 
& am in 1786. He was elected a member of the Society for 
rt and Science. As he had to support his parents and sisters 
rothers he was always very poor. In 1813 he lost his 
he d’ and ^ ow so affected his mind and constitution that 
v ide^ C ln 1 ^ I 4 » leaving a son and daughter entirely unpro¬ 
tone ° f WaS a £ rea ^ mas ter of his instrument, whose 
e and technique were highly praised; especially were his 
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clearness and purity of intonation in the J”^ st Hi ^ 
and the brilliancy of his harmonics comm 
younger brother was also a violoncellis, 
ticulars concerning him are available 

The following year witnessed the birth of ont o Mhe^ 

lovable figures in the musical world of h,s ‘ ,me J violoo . 
FRANZ DANZI, son of Innocenz Danzi. the p P ^ ^ 

cellist at Mannheim, whom we have mention 
was born May l 5 . .763. He developed signs of mus,m 
as a child, and composed several pieces“J the 
of age. His father instructed him on the^ violo 

famous Abb* Vogler undertook his theoretical 0^0^ 

progress was rapid, and in .778 he entoedj* *^ 
Mannheim Orchestra, which was one o e good 

He had an excellent general education, an ' fo the 

verses. At the age of twelve he composed som P were 

violoncello. About this time the Palatinate an B 
amalgamated, and the famous orchestra followed the 
to Munich. Here he composed his first operas,•«* % 

he married the excellent singer, Margar oun g 

daughter of the director of the opera. n ‘ con ducted 

couple were in Leipzig and Prague, w ere Company, 

the performances of Guardassoni s Ita lan p ^ ey visited 

in which the wife was engaged as a singer. 1 794 caused 

Italy, but the unsatisfactory state of his W1 ? S « Vlce Kapell- 
their return to Munich, where Danzi was nia e 
meister” (assistant conductor of the court ore m [ n d 

wife died June n, 1800, and this preyed so -upon , g f es . 
that he was unable for some years to atten ° ^ j ace 

sional duties, and he felt that he could not remal ” cause d 
which contained the tomb of all his happiness. c0ur t of 
him in 1807 to accept the post of conductor att e ^ ^ 

Wiirttemberg. He remained only one year at u * on 
he went in the same capacity to Karlsruhe, where 
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April 13, 1826. Danzi’s instrumental compositions are anti¬ 
quated, but some of his fine songs and other vocal composi¬ 
tions remain. A pure and noble style of vocalisation, which 
was the strength of the Mannheim school, influenced also the 
phrasing and delivery of the instrumentalists, and the style 
of vocal composition. Danzi was himself an excellent sing¬ 
ing master. He published for the violoncello two concertos 
Hug, Zurich; Nadermann, Richault, Paris); one concertino 

( eters) and duets for viola and violoncello, and two violon- 
cellos. 

AZ Danzi- was a violoncellist in the court chapel at 
Mannhem., and from ,778 at Munich, with a salary of 

onus, 20X. His death was reported to the Elector Palatine, 
A Pm 26, 1798. 


About that time (towards the end of the eighteenth century) 
cur r m * 6 C ° Urt orc ^ estra a t Munich a violoncellist, VlR- 

hear llr 0 WaS *5? ° f Philipp Moralt > of whom we shall 

orchestra' ^ o ^ erber mentions a violoncellist belonging to that 
the Christ m 1788 Wh0 “ ' le Ca " S Virgil MichaeI (Michael being 
the fanilTiTral ”lV aCC ° rd ' ng t0 southern custom follows 
(mentioned by Fdtis) “ apparen,ly the * Vir S i! i 

TO° i W N V Cc„ , ’ C ' lliSt Wh ° conducted Moralfs later studies 
WIG Simon s who - with Johannes FtiRST and Lud- 

^r;~ d lhe v “° “ the - 

J«n n ANS ““ N ' bom Au S ust '■ t/« 4 , was a pupil 
his studies a „j ” P ° r . * he e,der (- made rapid progress in 
band of the r W3 f m made a member of the private 
sion to the r n r ^ nCC Pruss * a > ar) H at the prince’s acces- 

chambermiiQ - 1006 ^ J01nec * ro yal private band as a 
died Decemb Clan J° ^ was pensioned in 1828 and 

zeitung” 0 f T ~ ~ * ^ 5 ^’ ® er ^ n - The “Eerliner Musik- 
93 contains a very eulogistic article by Spazier 
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TJ nrl _ .< The O F. G. Hansmann,” mentioned by 
on Hansmann. • mistake by that worthy 

i.” .T»* 

•••■ ■—- 1 

the Prussian court chapel of that time. q£ a 

G. J. FOURNES, born at Leipzig in 17 4 » 

r.r £SS 

the celebrated cantor of St. Thomas, recommended to ^ 
Duke of Kurland, who engaged him for his p ^ P ^ 
Mitau. On his journey thither e receive disso i ut ion of 
cession of that principality to Russia, an ^ Klee . 

the chapel. Thereupon he formed a stn g q ^ Ger . 

berg, Reuter and Wagner, visiting the pnnC , P d at Gera 

many. He was also an excellent singer, and who 

in the role of Papageno. winning the favour of P he 

rewarded him with a government appointme”' Ushed 
retained until he died, after 1840. In 179° e but 

piano pieces with Kleeberg and afterwards some song 

apparently nothing for the violoncello. ,. nown as 

Bernhard Heinrich Romberg, gener y musl . 

Bernhard Romberg, belonged to a large ami y 

cians, every member of which game more sketch will 

in the musical world, as the following genealogical sk 

show : (Riemann 

I.—Anton Romberg, bassoon player, born / 4 > an d 

gives the date of his birth as March 6, I 74 2 > a ” h He i nr : C h, 
Reissmann mentions one Anton R. as brother o Certain 

speaking of Eernhard’s father as another Anton brother 

it is that the above was the father of Bernhard an 
of Gerh. Heinrich. 
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His children were: 

i. Bernhard Heinrich, the great violoncellist, born at 
inklage, November n, 1767, according to the baptismal 
certificate in the possession of his daughter who lived in 
Hamburg. His son: 

Karl born at St Petersburg, January 17/1811, was 
a talented violoncellist in the Russian court band from 

\ 3 . 2 " 42 ’ and afterward s in the imperial private band 
at Vienna. 

,aL A r° N J baSSOOn player ’ born ' 777 ‘ with whoI » the 

■8,t m r nCer ‘ 0S f ° r tW ° baSS00ns at Hamburg in 
1812 (Mendel Reissmann). 

3- Angelika, singer and pianist. 

H f NRIC " R0MBERG - director of music and 
August 8, ,, 4 s. P ayCT ' bCr ” at Miin ' ter - in Westphalia, 
His children were: 

,;6, TvTi Vi0lmiSt and COn,pOS£r ' born April 27, 
Z. near Hiinster, and died November to, 

vio,on eellist, born at Hamburg, 1807. (See 

af^avards"' "f™*’ b ° m ' 8 ° 2 ” Paris i <*> 7 'eader, 
di 'd '859 at C Hamburg. at ^ m St Petersbur g' 

born ,775, 

The ***** sin & er a "d pianist of talent. 

a11 Probability Romber ^ s teach er is unknown, but in 

C WaS one of lhe orchestral musicians of the 
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prince elector at Miinster, where his uncle was engaged as con¬ 
ductor, and his father as clarinettist. These two brothers kept 
house together, travelled together, and even dressed alike. 
Young Bernhard’s genius supplied probably much which his 
teacher could not give, and he sprang upon the world as a full 
blown virtuoso. The brotherly devotion that existed between 



Fig. 39. Bernhard Romberg. 

Anton and Gerh. Heinrich Romberg was transmitted to their 
two most gifted sons, Bernhard and Andreas, who undertook 
their first concert tour at the age of only seventeen. The two 
Romberg families visited Holland and Belgium and thence 
went to Paris, playing at the house of the celebrated Baron 
•^ a SS e - Their success was immense, and Bernhard was 

engaged to appear at the “concert spirituel,” on March 18, 
1784. 
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On March 24, 1784, the two Romberg families performed a 
symphony concertante at the “concert Spirituel,” and on the 
29th, Andreas R. played a violin concerto of his own composi¬ 
tion. On April 1 the two families played again a symphony 
concertante at a final concert. The success was not so great 
as it might have been under more favourable circumstances. 
There was at that time a great influx of talent from all sides 
and Bernhard R, then only a boy, was not yet able to contest 
the success of Louis Duport, who appeared several times at 
the “concert spirituel” about that time, and who then ruled 
supreme on the violoncello over the whole of Europe. Returning 
to Munster, Bernhard resumed his studies with redoubled zeal. 
On April 27, 1784, the elector, Maximilian Franz, succeeded to 
the archiepiscopal throne of Cologne, and hearing the Rom¬ 
bergs, at Munster (which belonged to his principality), he 
engaged them for his chapel at Bonn. The document con¬ 
taining their appointment bearing the date of December 19, 
1 / 90 . 

In 1791 the prince elector was at Mergentheim, the seat of the 
order of German Knights (Deutsch Herren) where he com¬ 
manded some twenty members of his court chapel in Bonn to 
follow him. The court chaplain of Prince Hohenlohe. Karl 
Ludwig Junker, reports the concerts, which were given in the 
a partments of the prince elector, in Bossier’s “ Musical Corres¬ 
pondence, of 1791. He says: “Mr Romberg, the younger, 
combines in his playing of the violoncello extraordinary agility 
W ith a charming delivery; his execution (Vortrag) is more pre- 
C1Se an ^ dearer than one is accustomed to hear from the 
majority of violoncellists. His tone is, moreover, especially in 
e darker passages (Schattenparthien—probably he means the 
tedium and lower register of the instrument) firmer and more 
acisive. Taking into consideration the difficulty of the in* 
,;-t ; one might feel inclined to praise above all the abso- 
W e P u rity of his intonation in the rapid execution of the 
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allegro. But, after all, that is only a mechanical achievement; 
the connoisseur has another standard whemby to measure fe 
importance of a virtuoso. That is the style of pbymg>e 
perfection of expression or the sensitive repro u 
here the connoisseur will declare in avour o deeply 

expressionof the adagio. Itis .mposs.bletoexpress m deeply 

all the delicate shades of feeling, impossible to £vem 
variety of colour, especially by delicate shading, 

find the quite unique tone, which goes straig ^ ^ 

which Mr. Romberg succeeds in producing in his adagio. . ^ 
How he knows all the beauties of detai w ic ie . tfir 

and the given sentiment of the tTproduL by 

has no mark of expression! What efte P , 

swelling his tone to the most powerful £° rt .smmo,^ ^ 
by the diminuendo which dies out m ^ ^ 

pianissimo!” Enthusiastic as this may soun » aU thor’s 

popular impression of Romberg’s playing- 
father, who heard him in his later years at t e ^ ^ 

uncle, Ignaz van Houtem, a well known art pa ro ^ 

Chapelle, spoke in similar terms iti „„ in 

the divertimentos on national airs. ( , French 

Bonn was rendered precarious by the out rea o ^ttle 

Revolution, and his salary of six hundred orin ® ° e i e brated 
inducement for his remaining there. In 1794 , an 

director, Schroeder, of the theatre at Ham which 

engagement to both Bernhard and Andreas om £ as ter, 
they accepted, entering their new sphere of activi y 
in the same year. Three years later they starte yj enn a, 
concert tour, visiting Italy, and returning b> way o ^ oven< 
where they made their debut with the assistance o 
The two young artists visited “ Father Haydn, w an( j 
worshipped with all the ardour of youthful ent us 
who received them with all that kindness which en ea 
to everybody. He was very much struck with their 
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talent, and, after hearing a string quartet, composed by 
Andreas, always called him his “son." About 1798, Romberg 
visited London, and some absurd stories were afterwards in¬ 
vented to darken his fame in order to raise Lindley’s. Such 
attempts, needless to say, could never have the effect which 
was intended, and are discreditable to those who tried to 
smudge the image of a great and brilliant artist, who stood 
immeasurably above Lindley, although the latter was a very 
excellent player, and may have even possessed more tone, but 
all who heard both artists impartially, endorsed the judgment 
expressed by Antoine Vidal, that Lindley’s technique and 
style remained far behind Romberg’s, to say nothing about 
their respective compositions. After leaving England he went 
to Spain and Portugal. At a soiree at the court in Lisbon, 
King Ferdinand VII played in person the accompaniments on 
the violin to Romberg’s solos. In 1800 he visited Vienna 
(according to Hanslick), and returning to Hamburg, married 
in the same year Katharina Ramcke (Magdalena Rancke, 
according to Meyer). He also made his reappearance in Paris 
about this time, playing at the “ Concerts de la rue de Clery,” 
and the Theatre des Victoires,” with such immense success 
that he was offered, and accepted, the professorship at the 
onservatoire. This position he held only for two years, from 
1 01 ^ I ^° 3 > when he returned to his beloved Hamburg. The 
>ear 1805 found him solo violoncellist at the court of Prussia, 
u t the troubles of war drove him away again in the following 
year, when he revisited Vienna (1806), and thence went on to 
USS *’ v * a Konigsberg. In 1807 he visited the Ukraine and 
^ 6 ussian provinces in the company of Ries. On that tour 
h C j^ eC ^ Slavonic airs, which are embodied in one of 
M lver ^ men t° s - The two artists were on their way to 
; o ;- w ^ en ^e great fire consumed the greater part of the 
aba^ 11 ^ corn P e ^ e d Napoleon to retreat. Thus, forced to 
n °n their original plan, they visited Stockholm, and re- 
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turning to Russia. He remal " ■ Sweden to Eng- 

Mendel and Reissmann say that he went vi 

a-. “ rr ?srJ.SS.; 2. - 

appcnKd he naiPud Vi™u- fl™S 

he remained until 1819. „ h ich brought him 

four concerts at the “Landstandische Saul wh,h b a 

in a net profit of one thousand pounds *rt^ ^ 
record sum. At these concerts he was assist 
Charles, who was then only in his twel y • b ther 

At the same time Max Bohrer appeared"^mer- 
Anton and gave concerts at the same hal 

thor Theatre. The public flocked »> crowdsjo h ^ ^ 

artists, some declaring in avour a dmir- 

Bohrer. As a matter of fact, each of these t 

ab’e virtuosos had but one nva an adm i rer 

other. Romberg openly declare imse ««Wiener Zeit- 

of Bohrer (see the latter , page 244 * classical, 

schrift" says that “Romberg's P somewhat too 
grander and more correct (finished), a combined 

sober, while Bohrer showed more g^ ce a i n the 

with a more modern technique." The repo ^ for the 

following words: “Romberg plays for eterm y, petersborg 
drawing-room." In 1825 he paid another via ^ ^ 
and Moscow. After that time he retired m aod 

Hamburg. There he wrote his tutor or taste 0 nce 

this work, probably coupled with the am 110 induced 

more the sweetness of public applause an a , ntroduce his 
him to pay again a visit to London and an ^ t hen in 
work at the conservatoire of the latter city. app eared in 

his seventy-third year, and although be on y ^ ^ former 
private circles, he could no longer exercise t ® , mar hed his 

years. He felt the want of that success whic 
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whole career so far, and it preyed upon his mind, undermining 
h 1S health, which rapidly declined. He died soon after his 
return to Hamburg, August 18, 1841 (according to the “Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Musik” of September 7, 1841; Wasielewski and 
endel and Reissmann give the date as August 13). 

Romberg’s compositions are very numerous, including all 
branches of music, even the opera in which, however, both 
Bernhard and Andreas were least successful. Bernhard wrote 
his first opera in 1790, while in the service of the prince elector 
at onn, where it was performed, as well as his second opera 
m W Another opera, “Don Mendoza,” he wrote together 
with his cousin, Andreas, for the Theatre Feydeau in Paris, 
e wrote also a number of string quartets. The only com- 

j 0 f ° can interest us still are his concertos and 

e s or t e violoncello, as also his divertimentos which are 

. Ct !!^ as weP as melodious, and the exercises from his 

, . C atter ’ as such » is not a successful work. It contains 

the te t T , SUperflu ° US ’ and omits much that is desirable in 
his inct ^ arC ’ moreover > many things, as for instance, 
in arr 10nS *° r ^ kcddin £ °f the left hand, which are not 

ordinal TT ^ m ° re m ° dern st y le - He makes an extra- 
best vi \ S a .^ ment Wlth regard to the best instruments: “The 

varius°° nC I ° S ’ b ° th . in tone and f °rm, after those of Stradi- 
Guarnerius Th 1 ^ lcoIas Amati; and then those of Joseph 
convenient u 1 & are 50 Wlde across that they cannot be 

squire to be cut !-> ln T h laying paSSageS ’ and ’ therefore, 

tion of so 1 " 1S ? S cunous » as contradicting the asser- 

made vi n°° conno * sseur s that Joseph Guarnerius never 
wh ole len^hV u An ° ther int eresting remark is this: “If the 
part will mark th V*™* ** divided into eighteen parts, the first 
Reckoning fr ? • ^ semitone > i e., upon the A string B flat, 
into eiehtp m t 1S B flat divide the remaining length again 

Continuing in ^ ^ the fifSt part wid give B natural. 
b ls wa y»all the further semitones can be found.” 
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t w nn he says- “To chamber music belong nonets, octets, 

,1 etc and trios; sonatas and duets a,e not adapted for 

septet , The “staccato” was apparently not his 

fubhc performance. Th^ staccat ^ wtag 

strong point, and is, in fact, ab 

which he never employed in his concertos or sol «^ 
tutor, he says, with regard to the staccato: I ^ must 
mad with a stiff arm, or the bow must be screwed up « ^ Y 
as to spring on the strings by its own tensmn "th' 
the player cannot be sure of success Indeed, « ^ ^ 
cellist is so seldom called upor1 P ^ han(J by 

would be a great pity t at e s .. abs tain from it 

practising it to any extent, an wou staccato pas- 

wholly and entirely.” He recommends to play ^ ^ 

sages simply with a short, detac e ow. German 

had an unfortunate result by inducing a g !incu to are 

violoncellists to tell their' pupils that slat * layiag | 
idle tricks, which have nothing to o wi f ll ; n g very 

In a chapter on tempo, Romberg make thefoUow g^ 

interesting observation: “The allegro jn the north 

than in Vienna, and in Vienna, again, give the 

of Germany.I can by no means undertake^ g ^ 

exact time in which any particular movem w00 id play all 
since there is scarcely a single composer e 

the movements of his own compositions, marked with 

tempo signature, in exactly the same time . . . y have been, 

Whatever his little weaknesses and peculiarities y 

Bernhard Heinrich Romberg was one ot tn Romberg) 
figures in the whole history of the mo o ^ w ith th e 

virtuoso, composer, untiring in his stu ies, n< j Spohr 

love of his art, was for the violoncello what Vmtt. and P ^ 

were for the violin. He may even be more ] . n© play* 

the latter, as he created the German schoo o vl ° v j 0 Hn 

ing, while Spohr was the father of the German latter 

nlavinpr with one notable difference, howeve » 
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outshone him by a long way as a composer. Although it must 
not be overlooked that Spohr had all our great classics before 
him, while the giant Beethoven was born three years after 
Romberg, who never grasped the full importance of that 
supreme genius. In fact, it is related on good authority, that 
when asked to play the violoncello in the Rasoumoffsky 
Quartet, Romberg, after strugglingwithitforsome time without 

being able to grasp its meaning, threw down his part, trampled 

on it, and said: "That is a ’cello part ? No-can play that 

rousic. Spohr, in his Autobiography, relates how Romberg 
once asked him how he could play such absurd stuff as Beet- 
oven s Quartet, Op. 18 ! Spohr knew better, and proves it in 
is own works, which take a much higher flight than the graceful 
an elegant, but conventional, bel canto style of Romberg’s 
compositions. Yet, though the majority of his compositions 
no onger suitable for the concert-room, they are incom- 

bi rl C S '’ U< ^ es ’ as rec l u iring a most perfect technique, com- 
. Wlt tbe ^est degree of refinement in phrasing and 

Altr SS1< v n ’ an< * m °^ enn g ^e best means to acquire both, 
g excellent players had already made their appearance 

lutin 6 311 " lth ^ om herg, yet it was reserved for him to revo- 
all ik * ^ technique of the instrument, and, by developing 
take in^r 1 ^ ^ xt for the important part which it was to 
in that- rl' C mUS * C the nineteenth century. His importance 
tion wh' h^ 011 be more clearl y illustrated by the descrip- 
bv his as been given above of his playing, and even more 
y * compositions, which we still possess. 

Nos 2To important of these for actual use are his Concertos 
duets beio ^ ^ ^ ^ oncerto i n ^ minor, Op. 51. His 

^vertiment 12 ^ thebest P roduct ions of their kind, and his 
tive for th ° S ^ nataona * a i rs are instructive as well as effec- 
c °mplete amateurs and f° r concert purposes. For a 

torv of v $ i ° ^ 0m h er g s compositions see the author’s “ His- 
y ° f Vl °loncell 0 Literature.” 
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JOACHIM JOSEPH Fuetsch, chamber musician to the IPrmce 
Bishop of Salzburg, where he was bom, August ,z,. 7 ® * 
received h,s hrst musical ms^tion from the^orof Salt . 
burg and choirmaster, Freistadtler. 77 

choirboy at the cathedral, remaining there for ei & J r 
Durjthat time he studied the violin under Jos^Hafme* 

and Leopold Mozart. With the loss h 
voice, 1784, he lost also his position in ^ an( j was so 

he began to study the violonce o as au^ ^ cc J SQt 0 f Anton 
successful that he was nomina e stu dies under Luigi 

Ferrari, in the court orchestra, vio i once llists). He 

Zandonati, or Sandonati (see chapel, Abbe Luigi 

studied theory under the master o concertos, solos, 

Gatti making great progress^ Hu are men ,ioned by 

studies and sonatas with bass. _ oun t of their 

Schilling as particularly praiseworthy, on and it 

purity of style. They were however, «*P his 

appears unknown whether t ey , be produced 

studies in composition under Michael Haydn, he P ^ 
three and four part songs for male voices, be ng 
first to cultivate that particular branch_o mu Wasi elewski), 
Heinrich Gross (wrongly called Or y d 

born August 1,1764, studied the violoncello 
appeared in public with great success as a ^ ban d of 

he received an engagement as member o F me mber of the 

the Swedish Count de Geer. In 1793 he was corn p 0 sitions 
king’s band in Berlin, and died m 180 ». ' basS) de di- 

only a few were published. A sonata, P* 9 * « Orange- 

cated to Prince Ant. Radziwill, was published 

bourg chez Werkmeister.” n ke of Bruns- 

A. W. F. MATERN, chamber musician to the u ' ion aS 

wick, where he died in 1789. hfe en 3 °y e< ^ a ** ^ ^he a g e of 
a soloist, but refrained from appearing in pn 1< ^ enia ^ ne d > ho"’- 
seventy on account of his advancing years. 
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BENEKE, BAUERSACHS AND J. D. BRAUN. 


ever, a ripieno” player in the ducal private band up to 1784. 
Both his sons became violoncellists under their father’s guid¬ 
ance. Several concertos and solos of his remained in 
manuscript. 

Friedrich Ernst Beneke, and his brother, Philipp Fried¬ 
rich, were both violoncellists in the .Hanoverian Orchestra 
about the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

A violoncellist, Benecke, is mentioned by Pohl as appear¬ 
ing m London in 1752, and some pieces in a MS. volume of 

J 7/6, in the Liibeck Library, are by Beneke. Apparently both 
refer to the above. 


Friedrich Bauersachs, born June 4, 1767 
chilling gives I 77 °)i at Pegnitz in the principality of 
Anspach, was a virtuoso on the violoncello as well as on the 
como di bassetto. He introduced the bent corno di bassetto 
rom England into Germany. An appointment which he held 
at one of the minor Rhenish courts he lost in 1790 through the 
eak of war. In 1796 he visited the principal towns of 
la > Hungary, Italy and Germany with great success as a 
ti but the unsettled times prevented him from obtaining 
0 >P'. manen * en gagement. He joined a military regiment as 
, r if n ^ a * terwar ds retired from the musical profession, 

Son ° j WCd ^ ° f 3 minin S engineer. Bauersachs died at 
imcrda, near Erfurt, December 14, 1845. He composed 

g°° taste, but his compositions seem to be forgotten. 

Ws fath N /^ ANIEL ® raun » born July 24, 1767, in Cassel, where 
Land ^ ^ ^ app0mtment as violinist in the service of the 
virtwf aVC t ^ lrCe Mothers and sisters were all remarkable 

spectivel 00 V ^°^ n ’ °^ oe » bassoon, mandolin and piano re- 

Dunort ^ d" Daniel became a pupil of Jean Pierre 

William IT ? tS< ^ am ‘ ^bere he won the favour of Frederic 
ceUo W 0 Was himself at the time studying the violon- 
m usicia 61 ^ Uport ' Tbe king appointed him as chamber 
n * and he thought so much of Braun that he had to 
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Him in 170 S throughout the Rhenish campaign, and 
accompany him in 793 * the concerts at head- 

in the following year to Poland to p y and 

quarters. During j£Xd in Berlin. June l6,1832. 

retired in 1824 on a pension. Catharina Brouwer, 

In 1798 he married the celebrated Sing h Cathar:. ^ 

Who had the remarkable compass of three ana 

. n - - 


!n 

ihk\ 


from to She died at the Hague in 

JOHANN CHRISTIAN THEOPH1L S ^ HIND “^™^tmy ^ "> e 
lutenist during the latter part of the eig ndduets { 0 , 

court of Mayence. He composed conce. r os, „ in 

the violoncello, also other compositions tet P 

,768. Apparently still in Mayence about . 8a ^ 

SEBASTIN LUDWIG FRIEDEL. horn Febr °“ y * ( p aU . 
member of a numerous family of m" 510 ™ Rit ter at 

tinate). He studied the violoncello “” d “ als0 

Mannheim, and later on under Duportan Francls 

the baryton, the favourite instrument o resente d him 

II. Prince Carl Theodore, the great art pat ^ of bis 

with a magnificent instrument by 1 instrument 

performance at the court at Schwetzingen. y inlaid 

was one of the finest specimens by that.master,nc y^ 
and set with jewels. It was repaired by Straub ^ ^ 
What has become of that mstrumen . sonatas 

very interesting to know. In I 79 8 - he 1S * ^ ^is piaster 
for the violoncello and bass, Op. i, de ica . ^ the 

Duport. They were published by Andr6 m 
capellmeister Anton Andr6, being his best 
William II was so pleased with WedeFs playing ^ ^ 
engaged him for his court orchestra in 

mained for some time. In I826 he was P ens ^ 0 ” Calends 
about 1857-8. Until 1857 he appears in the Address 
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of Berlin, but it is stated by some that he returned to Frank- 
fort-on-Main. 

Maximilian Willmann, bom about 1761, at Forchtenberg, 
near Wurzburg. He made his debut in Vienna, but went to Bonn 
(chapel) towards the end of the century. Here he was engaged, 
together with Reicha and Bernhard Romberg. Thence he went 
to the court of Count Thurn and Taxis at Regensburg. He 
returned afterwards to Vienna as violoncellist of the “Theater 
r er Wien* where he ended a life full of cares and trouble 

w k \ 2 ' u He had tW0 daughters * the elder - Marie (Willmann- 
• U er ’ a pupd °{ Mozart; the younger, an excellent 
ger (Willmann-Galvani), was greatly admired by Beet- 

m 0 a rt!H W ^u Pr ? OSed t0 hCr ’ but With the same result that 
marked a.l his love episodes. 

IONAZ FRANZ, Edler (Knight) von Mosel, born at Vienna, 
ZJ' ' 772 ' ^ P 13 ^ the violoncello and the violin, and 
the courtT 13 ^ 1011 and aesthetics - Entering the service of 
Riding q h , eCame dlrector of the concerts at the Imperial 
court rn °u ’ ^ ra ‘ Sed t0 the rank of nobility in 1818, 
nT^■" l821 ’ direct0r of the °P« and court 
wrote aDn 16 Aprd J ^ 44 - A fertile composer, but 
7L y n ° thin ^ for violoncello. 

NiedernhdU^W^^ born Februar y 15, 1773, at 

ma "n was bom^ I ember& (nCar Forchtenber & where Will- 
his first instr f- aS thC S ° n ° f a schoolm aster, who gave him 
ite instrument 10 *°!i m music ‘ Tbe violoncello was his favour- 
to attract th ' ^ ^ tbe age °* e ^ bt his performances began 
In i;8c hi, f a Cntl0n of a lar ger circle of musical amateurs. 
Kiinze'sau ,. u Cr apprent * ced him with the town musician at 
k'received I 6 he S ' Udied for V«rs. After this time 
dan in Werth ' n ^ a ^ ement b y his uncle, who was a town musi- 
great zeal A f^ Cn ^ be Fauber > following up his studies with 
he went to R P ^ u CW a ttempts to appear as a soloist, 

gensburg, where he took lessons from Willmann, 
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the first legitimate teaching he ever received on the. v.olcce 
In 1796 he 

upon as a great v “ tuo ^ * ° Xnold wrote a considerable : 
tone with great technical ability. among which 

number of compositions for various ins piece of 

a concerto for two flutes is men lone and terze t s 

distinction. He wrote a num er 0 S ° Thc third of 

for his instrument which were grea y P Qhroeder. 

five concertos, in F, has been republished by C.^ 

JOHANNES Eisert, born 1775 . at Georgen^ » His 

was chamber musician in the court c ape^ gan ist in 

son, Johannes E. Eisert, was composer and court org 

that town. at Darmstadt, 

August Daniel Mangold, born Ju y 2 5 . ’ llent m usi- 

as the second of five brothers who a - c already a 

dans, as was also their father. A “ g ' vio i onC ello. 1» 

good clarinet player when he took «p^ ^ merchan t at 
1798 he joined the private band o as h is c on- 

Offenbach, who soon afterwards appoin e engaged as 

ductor. At the beginning of this centur>' ^j^mshed that 
violoncellist at the Frankfurt opera, .• w ith his 

position soon after to go on an exten e con They 

cousin, Wilhelm Mangold, an exce en * ^ became 

visited Holland and northern Germany. " dt with 

a member of the Grand Ducal Orchestra in a 
the title of “ concertmeister.” He died in 1 4 2 - His 

was finished, intellectual and full of tempe ^ 0 f 
cousin, Carl Amand Mangold, was a popu a ^ 
operas and choral works, notably for male VC1C ^ Dresden, 
Samuel Benjamin Santo, born June 30, ^ rst mUS ical 
was the son of a court musician. He received 1S ^ theory 
instruction from chamber musician, Meissner, 
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lessons from the famous cantor, Weinlig. At the age of 
twelve, he was a member of the opera orchestra and accom- 
pamst of the recitatives. At the age of nineteen he came to 
Count Platen at Adelsbach, in Silesia. Afterwards he was 
appointed by Count Schweinitz, where he began to devote 
umself to composition. Eight years later he became the 
eacher of the twelve children of the elder brother of that 
Count von Schweinitz. In 1824 he went to Breslau, where he 
was still m 1842 highly esteemed as composer and solo violon¬ 
cellist. He wrote concertos, solos, duets and sonatas, with 

piano or his instrument, as well as a number of chamber 
music compositions. 

Christian Franz Ambros, Baron von Leykam, born 17;;, 
n ienna, an excellent amateur violoncellist and violinist, 

bepinn - g °° r k , n ° Wledge ° f coun terpoint. He lived at the 
J mg of this century at the court of Naples, where he 

merits* ^ avour ^ te on account of his many accomplish- 
^ -not the least of which was his art of miniature paint- 

but noth' COmpOSed ver y P 0 P u lar pieces for voice and piano, 
out nothing, apparently, for the violoncello. 

in C TheT- 1 ^ ANS ® ACHER > born M ay 8.1778, at Sterzing, 
formed th h ° f Weber and Me yerbeer, with whom he 

which Weh CC ebrated " triumvirate of friendship,” about 
‘ Caccilia” w Wr ° te SOme interestln g letters published in the 
"Father F * PUpil ° n the violonce Ho of the famous 

(chasseurs)'and COl ° nel ° f the “ Fenner 

Gansbacher y ro * ese hero during the war with France. 

Cathedral of aft ^ rwarcls “ Domcapellmeister'” at the 

C »«^URB 4 t : Phen ’ SatVienna - 

violoncellist R 1S mentlonec l b y Schilling as a clever 
1812-6 he wa C WaS b ° rn at Flb * n £’ October 16, 1778. 
Berlin where director at that town; 1827 he was in 
was musiral J- CCtured on musical theory. Afterwards he 
irector at Dantzig. He composed an opera. 
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incidental music to Schiller's "Bride of Messina" and wrote 
several theoretical works The author has not been able 

verify Schilling’s statement. 

Nicolaus Kraft, the son and pupil of Anton ra , wa 

born at Esterhazy in Hungaria, December 14. W ■ 
age of four he made his debut before Prince Esterhazy, p£ 
ing on a large viola which he treated violoncello fashon 
Two years later he played before the prince a cone 
which his father had specially written for him At the g 
of eight he went on a concert tour with his fa er, PP 
with great success at Vienna, Pressburg, Dres e " an ^ 
On the dissolution of Prince Esterhazy s c ape ^ 

father resolved that Nicolaus should devote imse . 
study of science, and this he did for t e nex ^ ^ 

during which time violoncello playing was on y res 

a relaxation from his studies. j.j ui s 

At the end of that period Prince Lobkowttz P««« “ 
father to let Nicolaus return to the musica car f* hlS 
1796 he appointed both father and son “ promising 

chapel. The prince took a great intere nerfect 

young artist, and sent him to Berlin at hlS /^famous Jean 
himself still further under the guidance o ster 

Louis Duport. At the end of his studies un er ^ 

in 1801 he gave a farewell concert in Berlin wi 

success. . , intention 

After leaving Berlin he went to Holland wit ^ prince 
of giving concerts in the principal towns, bu reS ^ r i c t 
demanded his return to Vienna, and he was ob ige ^ suC j 1 
his public appearances to Leipzig, Dresden, Prague ^ 
towns as he passed on his journey. Everywhere 
the most enthusiastic reception. , 0 nera, 

In 1809 he was engaged as solo violoncellist at ^ ob j. oW itz, 
remaining all the same in the service of Prince 
who offered him an annuity for life if he would in 
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not to play without his permission anywhere, except at his 
palace. This arrangement fell to the ground as the prince 
became more and more involved in pecuniary difficulties 
which, in 1811, deprived him altogether of the absolute dis¬ 
position over his fortune and estates. In 1814 Nicolaus 
Kraft played, together with Mayseder and Anton Romberg, 
at the congress of princes in Vienna, when the King of 
Wurttemberg was so favourably impressed with his playing 
that he engaged him as his chamber virtuoso. Consequently 
he removed to Stuttgart, whence he started on a concert tour 
in 1818, in company of Johann Nepomuk Hummel. They 
travelled down the Rhine and eventually reached Hamburg 
w ere Kraft met Bernhard Romberg, who formed a high 
opinion of his talents, and accorded proof of it by playing a 

on e concerto for two violoncellos with him at a concert in 
1020 at Stuttgart. 

In 1821 he undertook a second concert tour in order to 
nng out his son and pupil, Frederic Kraft (see below) when 

fo/both^ ^ nc ^ )a ^ towns °f Germany, gaining laurels 

c Nicolaus Kraft had the misfortune to hurt the fore¬ 

man r l 1S r ^ t kanc * In tuning his instrument. In spite of 
carJ a ? PtS t0 CUrC the in J ur y he had to abandon his public 
bach:/: „ ^ ° n a P ension on December 11, 1834. Wurz- 
s ° at !. aeS t at ke amoved to Chemnitz in 1838. If he did 

Stunl l Can ° nly kave deen temporarily, as he died at 
WielhnrX T l8 ’ l8 ^' same biographer mentions 

and V> ^° S ‘ Merk * the sons of Wranitzky (violinist 
Kraft IT' 60 an< ^ bnnbach as pupils of Nicolaus 
dence to ^ WC ^ ave ordy been able to find sufficient evi- 
Nicolaus /T 6 that statement w ith regard to Birnbach. 
lather’s beaiU ^ C ° m ^ nec * ^e technique of a virtuoso with his 
to the lite ^ ^ °* t0nC a com poser he contributed largely 
a are of the violoncello, his most important works 
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being : Five concertos (the second is the best), a concertino for : 
two violoncellos, six duets, eight divertimentos, two ron , 
bolero, scene pastorale, polonaise, fantasias. and 

his ’father in 

TsI'Tn'rSa^ hewas'appornted as chamber musicran m fc 
court orchestra at Stuttgart, which position ‘ 
number of years. No further particulars are,obtaina^ ^ 
JOHANN GOTTFRIED K.UNSTMANN, born 7 • 

Franconia, was an excellent violoncellist, although h ^ 

art only as an amateur, following .> commermal car 
principal calling. He came to Gothai inr 794 , 
nitz in 1798. In the latter town he founded 
He was also a good pianist and composer His 

Heinrich August Birnbach, born 7 -» j ^92 

father, a peasant's son, was a virtuoso on the viohn 
(or 1795 according to Schilling) einric , once ii 0 as 

Berlin, and studied the pianoforte and the 
autodidact, as he had no means to pay or « ent . a t 

In 1802 he went to Vienna and obtaine ^ s tudy 

the “ Theater an der Wien,” and this ena e .. reco mmenda- 
under Nicolaus Kraft. Probably on the a er ^ yiolon . 
tion, Prince Lubomirski appointed him m , ’ eturne d to 

cellist of his private band in Galicia, u -ioloncellist of 
Vienna in 1806 or 1807, and became a so o ^ ^ rst an d 
the opera in Budapest, in 1812. He was a.s j’amour, a 
only virtuoso on the “ chitarra col arco, or ^ / see p a ge 

bow instrument which was also known as arpegj, j^d 

26). It was invented by Stauffer, in Vienna, m 

six strings tuned: . and 

Birnbach had returned to Vienna instru- 

<rPk- evinced great enthusiasm for t is n 

ment, for which he wrote a concer . ‘ 

^ duced it at public concerts. This same 
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SCHUBERT’S ARPEGGIONE SONATA. 239 

ment induced Schubert to write a very fine sonata with 

pianoforte for it, which has been published by Breitkopf 

and Hartel. Apparently this is all that is left of the arpeg- 

gione literature. A rare specimen of the arpeggione, dated 

•824, is preserved in the Wilhelm Heyer Museum at Cologne. 

he above sonata has been arranged for the violon- 

ce 0, but it is more suitable for the viol da gamba, which has 

ately been revived by several violoncellists, on account of its 

ar tuning. Vincenz Schuster in Vienna, wrote a tutor 

or t e arpeggione. In 1825, Birnbach was appointed to the 

°ya apel in Berlin as violoncellist and virtuoso on the 

ar peggione, of which instrument he was apparently the chief 

exponent. Further particulars are wanting. He published 

• 1 10 " S ° r v i°- onc ello and guitar, and a concerto for 
violoncello and orchestra. 

en^?T ER UBER ’ b ° rn i;83> at Breslau - w as the son of an 
ias ic musical amateur, who was a lawyer by profession. 

SatnrT P u Se u Chamber music - and every Wednesday and 
* C had a musical meeting at his house, performing 

music Th ° nC night ’ and devoting the next to chamber 
cians nf R ^ everdn ^ s were attended by the leading musi- 
that tnw rCS aU> and ^ ada von Weber, who came to 

Alexandr" r l8 ° 4 ’ t0 ° k an active P art in them - Thus 
ceived at* ^ grGW Up m a mus * ca l atmosphere, and re- 

czeck, whik Th ! nStructions on the violin from Jani- 

musical tu Sch " abel introduced him to the mysteries of 
doloncelln 6017 ^ ^ exchan £ ed > however, the violin for the 
i8 °4 he start ^ CCame a PUpd ° f the famous Jaeger. In 

c °mposer and °!! 3 ^ COnCert tOUr - But his talent as a 

nioreinthaf ri* C ° n UCtor soon manifested itself and drew him 

under Bern An overt ureof his was performed in 1803, 

"aids, seve M mUS1Cal director at the university. He filled, after- 
he married 3 P ° Sts as conductor, being, in 1820, at Basel, where 
singer of that town, returning to Breslau in 
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T o 2 , T n 182^ he was appointed master of the private ban 

SLa. pi "*• 

year He wrote a concerto for the violoncello ( P- )> 
has been republished by Schroeder, in his “ . 

Also six caprices, Op. .0; variations with quartet accompa 
ment On. 14; and variations on a German air. 

Justus Johann Friedrich Dotzauer, bom J a * uar ’ 
i 7 J 8 3 , at Haselrieth, near Hildburghausen. He 
a pastor, a talented musical amateur, \oung J 
lessons on the pianoforte from Henschkel, and "' hausM . 
from Gleichmann, the director of music at H>Wb g * 

A blacksmith of Haselrieth, who played e , a ^ 

fairs and dances, instructed him in his gentlu » ' de[ 

trumpeter, Hessner, who had studied the »^ 
Schlick, gave him his first instruction on w ^ jj 0rn 

principal instrument. Besides these he p aye 
and clarinet. His theoretical studies were of 

organist, Ruttinger, who had studied un er 1 » i lon . 

J. S. Bach. He showed a decided predilection for the ^ ^ 
cello on which he soon surpassed his master, a P p ^ 0n 
court concert at Hildburghausen at the ° vio lonceU 0 by 

that occasion he played variations or where he 

Pleyel. In 1799 his father sent him to Meining^. ^ ^ 

studied for two years under KriegL n j^ e ining en 
appointed as violoncellist in the court orchestra appoint- 
where he remained until 1805 when he rec ^ ve ^.^ In 

ment in the Leipzig orchestra, which he he- n w here 

the latter year he joined the court orchestra at an d 

he advanced to the position of solo violonce is life, 

graced that post until 1850, when he retired mop 

and died March 6, i860. ^ stu died 

In 1806 Dotzauer visited Berlin where he hear g rea t 

Romberg with great advantage. The concertos o ^ cQn . 
artist, together with those of Arnold, formed c ie y 
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cert repertoire. He paid a great deal of attention to quartet 
playing, and was one of the founders of the famous quartet 
of the Leipzig professors. Spohr praises his excellent quali¬ 
ties as a quartet player, especially the purity of his intonation 
and the perfection of his technique. In 1834 he appeared 



Fig. 40. J. J. F. Dotzaueb. 

^ great success m Vienna and visited all the principal 
I ns °f Germany and the Netherlands. Dotzauer’s chief 
theT^ 1106 ^ ^ wor k as a pedagogue. In fact, he was 
the r° Un< ^ er Dresden school of violoncellists. Among 

Drech^ 11105 ^ ^ were : Kummer, Schuberth, Voigt, 

rich ^ re P resent ative of that school being Fried- 
riitzmacher, a pupil of Drechsler. Dotzauer was a very 
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prolific composer who contributed to all branches of his art. 
His opera. “Graziosa,” was performed at Dresden m 8 4 r 
He wrote also a mass, several symphonies, ° v " t “ es a 
considerable number of chamber works winch have U 
included in the long list of the things of P ast ' “ 
use the words of Gilbert Sullivan's Mikado) 
be missed.” Nor will his nine violoncelha concertos « 
rnncprtante for two violoncellos and orchestia, 
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Facsimile of a “Canon” from an 
J. J. F. Dotzauek. 


Album Leaf by 


or the two sonatas with bass, variations and d 

the same instrument. different. He 

With his educational works the case Hasling er )’ 

wrote a “Violoncello School,’’ Op. 126 (Vienn , ^ yj 0 j 011 . 
“Violoncello School,” Op. 165 (Schott), ^ >raC i et _s c hule” 
cello School,” Op. 155 (Schuberth), and a Flageo ^dred 
(school of harmonics), Op. 147. There are about 0 ^ ^ 

and eighty exercises and caprices contained in P- g 

70, 107, 116, 120, 121, 155, 15S, 160, 168, 175 ' 
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The latter number containing preludes and fugues. Mr. 
Johannes Klingenberg has arranged one hundred and thirteen 
of the best of these exercises in progressive order, and also 
made a new edition of the violoncello tutors by amalgamating 
them, and bringing the school up to modern requirements by 
the addition of some exercises by Duport. Both these works 
have been republished by Litolff, and belong to the best 
teaching material extant. In his playing he combined power 
of tone with nobility and gracefulness of style. His son, 
Justus B. F., was an excellent pianist, while the younger, Karl 
Ludwig, was also a violoncellist of whom we shall speak 
later on. 

JOSEPH Lincke was born in the same year as Dotzauer, viz., 
June 8, 1783 (Mendel gives 1784) at Trachenberg, in Silesia. 
He received his first tuition from his father, continuing under 
the violoncellist Oswald. At the age of twelve, he became a 
choirboy at the Dominican friars at Breslau, where Lose and 
Fleming supervised his studies on the violoncello, and the 
excellent organist, Hanisch, was his master in musical theory. 
Lose was violoncellist at the opera, which was then conducted 
by Weber, and on the retirement of Lose, Lincke took his 
p.ace. In 1808, he went to Vienna, where Schuppanzigh en- 
gaged him for the famous quartet of Count Rasoumowsky, 
^ ich brought him in frequent contact with Beethoven, whom 
e Wors ^Pped, and who esteemed him greatly. That famous 
9 u wtet party was dissolved in 1816, and Lincke followed 
ount Erdody to his seat in Croatia, returning to Vienna in 

At 3S SOl ° violonce llist at the “Theater an der Wien.” 
out 1831, h e shared the same position with Merk at the 

thed ° Pera ’ anC * March 26, 1837, on the anniversary of 
who eat ^ ® eet h° ven > w ho had always been his ideal, and 
him S ° me v *°^ once Ho compositions specially for 

’ an , ^’ nc ^ e studied them under his supervision. Lincke 
composed and published some variations. 
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max Bohrer, born 1785. at Munich, was the second of four 
brothers, whose father was a double bass player. Max 0 rer 
received his first lessons on the violoncello from the excellen 
violoncellist, Anton Schwarz, who was also t e mas er 
Moralt. The four brothers Bohrer appeared as a pr gy 
string quartet at the respective ages of nine, ten, twelve and 
fourteen years. They gave concerts in various German tow 
with great success, visiting Vienna in 1805, an re 
Munich soon afterwards. Two of the brot ers, e 
Franz, died about this time, and Max undertook anotte 
concert tour in 1806 with his surviving brot er, , 

excellent violinist, visiting Eastern Germany and • 

In Vienna they met Romberg, whom Max Bohrer 00 ' 
model. The father died in 1809, and in the fo °* in * 
the two brothers started on another tour, visiting 
part of Europe, appearing with unqualified sucasa 
they were in Russia, but the appearance of_ I ^ they 

Moscow drove them from that town. At • ounger 

met Romberg, who had a great affection for * ® ^ , . 

artist. He said on one occasion when he hear 0 . * ne 

"If I stand at the end of the hall and close my eyes, ^ ^ j 
myself sitting on the platform, and it sounds to 111 ^ 

were playing myself.” A contemporary writing a ^ 

two artists says: “ Romberg’s playing is that 0 ^ a 

German school, and as such unparalleled. Max 0 ^y 

virtuoso stands outside of any school. His tone is ^ 

itself, the earthly echo of the innermost vibrations o s ^ ain p 
soul. This gives his style and manner of playing t e 
of originality, and it is so interwoven with his psy c ica , ^ aS 
so characteristic, light and skilful, that it must be re S ar ^^ n ^ 
absolutely individual, unlike everything else, and ex ^ 
all comparison. Technically he stands on the same ^ 
Romberg, with whose compositions he usually appears ^ 
the public, the two artists being as yet unequalled by any 
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player. The duets for -violin and violoncello which had 
won so much public favour are the compositions of the 
brothers Bohrer. On May 12, 1828, they appeared at 
the Philharmonic concert in London, and on May 1, 
1837, Max Bohrer played a duet for two violoncellos with 
Moritz Ganz at a concert of the same society. In 1830 he 
appeared with immense success in Paris, where he was engaged 
at the Theatre Italien.” During this time he wrote his first 
concerto, Op. 1, in D, dedicated to the King of Bavaria, and 
pub.ished by Nadermann in Paris. Previous to this he had 
been a member of the Berlin Court Orchestra. In 1838 he re¬ 
visited St. Petersburg, and went afterwards to Italy; in 1842 
1843 he toured in America. In 1847 he appeared in several 
towns of Northern Europe, but failed to evoke the usual 
usmsm as his executive powers began to diminish. In 1852 
e ing of Wiirttemberg appointed him solo violoncellist 
U- 4 6 tlt!e of a “concertmeister.” He died in 1867. 
compositions for the violoncello consist of three con- 
os , c-ne m E minor being considered to be the best, 
iroeder, m his concert studies, republished one in D major, 
tions csides these he wrote rondos, fantasias and varia- 

his d’„ Whl ? arC 3ntiquated The b «t of his compositions are 
with hi K° r J °^ n anc * violoncello which he wrote, together 

Max w a S tlT ^ Ant ° n ’ Wh ° WaS the better com P° ser » wh ile 

the broth* C ^ rea | ei vlrtu oso—another point of similarity with 

ft cdewi*r berg - B ° hrer ’ S P° rtrait from a Rawing by 

ScH»tf nehuber a PP ears “ PI ^ XXV. 
celled® V ° N WARTENSEE ' b0ra ■*» >* Lucerne. was a 
for sineinir irp 3 ” 1 f fnenci of Goethe, who founded a school 
under Frnph 1 ? ° rt ’ and instituted a school for children 

was als 0 a t j* h,S CaStle ’ Wa rtensee, near Sempach. He 
well-kno Wn r at the famous sch ° o1 of Pestalozzi, and 


9* 


)Wn fr. - uoiaiuii 1, <inu a 

ropcser. He was a good violoncellist, but his 
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manifold talents did not admit of a proper development of 

FRIEDRICH MULLER, born December 10, ''' 86, at ^eXTat 
in Sachsen-Altenburg. He was in the com 'o - 

Rudolstadt as violoncellist in .802, where he ro*to P 
of conductor. 

poser. In 1831 he received the title ^ court , 

,835 he became “ hofcapellmeister, conducto> 
and on his jubilee in .853 he was made a court council.^ ^ 
JOSEPH BRAUN, born 1787. at Regens ur*> a violon _ 

an organist. He received an early educa 1^ ^ conduct . 
cellist, but as he developed a predomm ^ ^ app0inte d 
ing, he took more to the latter art. n - rro moanied him 
conductor in Philadelphia, whither his wife a ^ 

as prima donna. The brutality o 1 e ^ con f or m to 
first by threats and then by violence to ma induced 

their degraded taste for music of ^ 

him to exchange this golden misery for in I 8 2 8. 

position in Germany, to which country e instrument al 

He wrote two operas, and a number o voc violonc ello and 
compositions, including some good pieces 

Pi JOSEPH M. MARX, born ,; 9 3 at WUrrb 
ceived his musical training. He was engag der Merk 

at Frankfurt, which city he left in order to and sti H 

at Vienna. He was afterwards engag ^ conductor, 

later at Karlsruhe, where he rose to the pos ^ daUg hter, 
lie died in that position on November 11. 1 3 .„ ers 0 f her 
Pauline, attained high rank among dramatic 

time. „ • 1. A/[av U» 

Jovi. CiEORG Herman Voigt, born at ‘ his m „si- 

17(H), was the son of a town musician. e , tet j Rose of 
cal education from his grandfather, the ce e v - 0 \i n and 
Ouodlinburg, who instructed him in violence 


31 
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organ playing. Voigt continued his studies under his cousin 
Rose, who introduced him also to the mysteries of musical 
theory. In 1788 he went to Leipzig and in 1790 he was court 
organist (Schlossorganist) in Zeitz. In 1791 he became 
organist at St. Peter’s, Leipzig, and first violoncellist at the 
Grosse Concert” (afterwards “Gewandhaus Concerte”). In 
1802 he took the great Bach’s seat at the church of St. Thomas, 
and died from consumption in 1811. His son: 

Karl Ludwig Voigt, born at Zeitz, November 8, 1792, 
received his first instructions on the violoncello from his father, 
and soon showed such signs of marked talent that the direc¬ 
ts 0 the Gewandhaus Concerts, after his father’s untimely 
c-eath, sent him to Dotzauer. When Dotzauer left Leipzig, 
oigt was installed in his master’s place. After 1826 he 

of rV <Tu th ? C ° nCert P latform - He had a great technique 
lei hand, and an agreeable tone, but he lacked emotion 

lise nT* ! composed a capriccio, divertimento, polon- 
™ , potpourri, fantasia, scena and variations, all with orches- 

sonat, °7 amment; aIS ° f ° Ur duets for two violoncellos, four 
° f Variat,0nS “ d 3 PWi ‘WO 
and du P t fii COmpositlons are antiquated, but the sonatas 

A ir bo t r ; d r ional purposei 

his musical ’ Februar y 10, 1792, in Vienna, started 

cello afterw ^ V1 ° oncelll st. He exchanged the violon- 
greatest so 1 S ° f ^ doubIe bass > becoming one of the 

. "r st rv hat instrument He made as 

iZZ ° n the doubIe bass in i 8 l“- 

Hamburg. S J HWENCKE ’ born A P ril 30 . I 79 2 > at 

l,ard Romber? H ^ ^ vloIoncell ° und er Prell and Bern- 
and studipH C F a ^ ed also the organ and the piano, 

a PPointed C ° mpos i tion Under his father ‘ In lS2 9 he wa s 
0n September S St NlColas at Hamburg, where he died 
cellos, doiiLl u ' 1 "* 2 wrote a serenade for five violon- 
ass and tympani, which (in the “Allgemeine 
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Musik Zeitung” of 1835) is described as a soft and agreeable 
piece, but too sombre for the concert room. - ed 

EDWARD Ulrich, born at Weimar in >/ 9 - 
lessons on the violoncello from the ducaf chamber nunician, 
Haase, and his theoretical training at Berlin, but 1 PP 
be unknown who was his master at the atter p ac ' 
probability, however, it was the famous Zeta. Godhes 
friend, who was much sought after as a teac er 
non. He was appointed vision* , he 

Weimar, in 1811, at the early age of sixteen. PP 
was more important as a composer than as a' 
wrote two operas (performed at * eimar ^ ^ and a nom ber 
for horn and orchestra (Breitkopf and Ha ). 
of solos for violoncello and bassoon. 

Among the greatest German violoncellist ■^ 
the end of last century, and exercise co ^ in 

upon the more modern school, we see a remar 
the person of Fr.edr.ch Adgdst Kummer, 

Meiningen, August 5, 1797 - Hls father was * ' ft J wa rds ex- 
oboist in the ducal chapel, which position e ^ the 

changed for a similar one in the Dresden orches*r ^ 

commencement of this century. Friedrich Augus » ^ 

in his early years cultivated the instrument o of 

changed the latter for the violoncello, and became t j ne d 

Dotzauer. After completing his studies, Kummer j or 

to enter the court orchestra. As there was no v< ^ ^ 

the violoncello at that time, he was engaged as v ^ 0 i on . 
1813 he played the recitative accompaniments on ^y^clm 
cello during rehearsals to gain experience. ar 
Hoeckner, violoncellist and famous medal engrave , 

1814, and Karl Maria von Weber chose Kummer to ^ 
place in the orchestra. He was installed on Kovem 
1814, with a salary of two hundred thaler P er a ^ mse lf 
Kummer was untiring in his endeavours to perfect 
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in his art, and when his late master, Dotzauer, retired into 
private life in 1850, he was appointed solo violoncellist in 
the place of the former. He held this position until 1864, 
when he celebrated his golden jubilee, after fifty years’ service 
in the same orchestra. He was made a Knight of the Order 



Kic. 42 . F. A. Kummeis. 


Albrecht on that occasion, and retired with a pension. He 
aine d his position as professor of the violoncello at the 
^esden Conservatoire until his death, which took place on 
of h "^ ur * n § these latter years he devoted also part 
of R S time ^ P r * va * e P u phs and to composition. Portraits 
oiTimer appear in Fig. 42 and Plate XXVI, which will be 


L 
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the more interesting as very few are known to exist. He wrote 
innumerable works, which for the greater ,part no- - 

him. One hundred and sixty-three opus nun b rs app 

pn„t. whde two hundred re- 

theatre, and numerous concert pieces tor * Con . 

mained in manuscript. For the viocmce Su.ss:, 

certo in F, Op. ,o; Concertino m E <* '*• C ° » 

E minor, Op. 30; Concert.no rn E Op.,}, 10? , 

Op. 26; Duets for Two Violoncellos, Op. --. 3 

.26, 156, .62, .65, "Twenty Instn^ ^ 

Fiirstner), and a considerable number o^ ^ or , ess 
room pieces and arrangemen . teaching pur- 

antiquated. Some of the duets his arrangements 

poses, as also are his concerted p > .. . to t L e reper- 

P of songs by Schubert will be welcome add.horn to^ 

toire of amateurs. Of distinct and a g Hundred 

his “Violoncello School, with an Appendix 0 „ Ten 

and One Excellent Studies'» (translated 0 , 

Melodic Studies,” Op. 57, and the ei 0 ever been 

44, which belong to the finest studies t a ^ Twenty- 
written for the instrument. Very use u are k 00 U 0 f 

four’Caprices, Op. /U Eight Studl ® S ' c ^'J er studien,’’ex¬ 
daily exercises, and “ Repertorium und - c ^ estra i and 
tracts of difficult violoncello passages ^ rc ^ 1 /^ e v j 0 - 

choral works. With Concertmeister Franz c played 

linist) he used to travel and give concerts, w ^ They 

duets composed by themselves for their ovv . ipinsky 
founded also a quartet party, in which, afterwar i n 

succeeded Schubert. Kummer shone to great a c j asS jcal 
these as well as in the orchestra, combining tr y 
dignity with a great and nob’e tone and techmqu ^ 
tunately he remained a stranger to the lighter an ^ an( j 
liant technique of the bow, cultivated by the ^ u p 0D 
Belgian school, upon whose members he looked 
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so many tricksters. This view was unfortunately shared by 
many of his pupils, as the author found out to his cost, having 
received his first instructions by Johannes Hoecke, a worthy 
member of the Cologne orchestra, and excellent teacher for 
egmners. He quoted his master Kummer with nothing short 
0 veneration, and with all his good qualities shared his mas¬ 
ers views upon spiccato, spring bow arpeggios, and even 
s accato, which he declared to be idle tricks. He also told 
an amusing anecdote about a Strad violoncello belonging to 
Kummer. This instrument had a wolf. One day his children 
were romping about, and one, by accident, poked the point of 
stick right through the table below the bridge. After the 
necessary chastisement had been dealt out to the culprit, Kum- 

damat t t0 try hiS instrument t0 out how far the 
had Ponp W °wu t ^ 1C t0ne ’ and to k * s sur P f ise the wolf 

had return 7 " inStrUment was re P air ed the old enemy 

eraCt tT n - WaS ° f an eve ” a " d tem- 

he was D ’^ expressed in his Paying, in which 
played P l apS nearest akin t0 Piatti. In 1821 and 1835 he 

the nearest ? 1CCeSS at Vienna> and was declared to be 

family was esTTt *° R ° mberg and Bohrer - The Kummer 
violinist whos^ ^ a musical > one brother being an excellent 

Conservatoire ]s 7 t v late professor of the Leipzig 

in London wh„ , a successful teacher of the violin 

XXVI and F' ° nd ysup P hed the originals from which Plate 
youngest hmJ g ‘ 42 Were taken - Ferdinand Wilhelm, the 
was at d 7 0f , Friedrich August, born October 15, 1802, 
^esden orchest° nCe i! 1St ’ and aS such ’ since 1820, member of the 
Friedrich It ?’ '*** ^ died ^ i 8 34- Two sons of 

b °rn November 8 7^8 aIS ° vloIonceIlists > viz., Ernst Kummer, 
1844, and a ’ ™ 24 ' " h ° entered the court orchestra in 
23,1842 the v UgUSt 2 ’ l86 °' and Max Kummer, bom April 

o R ~ son \^ died September i8 - i8yi - 

ER (Schwickert in his “Almanack” calls him 
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Oesster (see list of violoncellists in the Imperial Chapel, 
Vienna, page 206), was violoncellist in the Viennese court or¬ 
chestra, and died about 179 ^- ^is son. orchestra, 

JOSEPH ORSLER was in the: same capac, y m ^ 

and wrote some compositions lor me 

remained in manuscript. • 1 ^ic- 

A few violoncellists are mentioned in various n 

tionaries, of whom nothing or little is known. 

Alexander Alberti, musical director from ■ ^ 

was a clever violoncellist, and as such was in the band 
Bishop of Breslau in 1754 (Marpurg, “Beitrage > 

Agostino Poli was chamber musician at S u g 
according to Schwickert's “ Almanack. i , ¥ 

HELLER, from Munich, and PARAGUIN, are 
Cramer (“Magazin,” Vol. I) as violoncellists in the 

of the Prince Elector at Bonn in 1783- Duke 

JOHANN Georg Fleischmann was violoncellist to 
of Kurland. He exchanged this position for that ch^ 
chamber musician to the King of Prussia, ^ o w ^ 

amateur violoncellist, and took Fleischmann wi _ p renc h 
accompanist during the Rhenish campaign agams , j e 

in 1792. He died in 1810, leaving behind him a con 
number of compositions which remained “““^djnand 
Friedrich Paulsen, son of Carl hnea pedate of 

Paulsen, organist and song-composer at Flensburg. 

his birth is not known. He was an excellent vio on 

1 Hied in lo 2U - 

particularly strong as a quartet p.ayer. p . s burg. A 

member of the Imperial court orchestra at b . e ^ re 
fine tone, purity of intonation and artistic phrasing 

characteristics of his playing. , a f ler 

Maria Joseph Anton Hoffelmayer, bom at Ras a^ ^ 
1750, travelled as violoncello virtuoso between 1 1 ^ 
Germany, England, Holland and France. During 1/9 
lived in Hamburg, and in 1800 he went to Paris m 
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pany of Pieltain. He enjoyed a great reputation as virtuoso. 

edeck— ? (no date of birth or death), an excellent violon¬ 
cellist, who married a Russian pianist, with whom he went 
on tour in ,8,6.. In ,820 both were engaged by the court at 
Madnd, b„t they were dismissed in .824. Medeck lived still 
a Madrid m 1845, flourishing as favourite master of his in- 
s mment, and in very good circumstances 

cemt band s 0f ^ Esterhazy had tw ° client violon- 

In irno y 78 f!' ‘ n PerS ° nS ° f KRA| T and Pert0 J a (Forkel). 
placed h re “ amed ' wl >ile Tauber had taken Pertoja’s 

mLv“ f° UST TAUBEE ' described « "Militar" 

Private 11 “!™ * member of the Thum and Taxis 
was renrese i!l J, 860 . In lhe same orchestra the violoncello 
Karauscheck by the f ° llowin e artist s at different times: 
Per annum • PpU ^ S . aIary ’ tW ° hundred and sixty florins 
and ninety t fl NATH ’ Smce 17 ^ he received three hundred 

following' r aS dl ri d 

178; there was let S1Xty ' { ° Ur florins for his clothing. Since 
Joseph Waldhausen Z f ° Ur hundred florins per annum, 
famous Max Witt* * W ° WaS a ^ S ° ^ autist in r ^ od > and the 
where he died in 1812^ ^ l8o6> Went to Vienna * 

h «Uy N «t^ H ? ra ’ b ° m 31 0ttin S en ’ “ Bavaria, was a 
.,85 “ med v ‘ ola "cellist at the court of Mecklenburg in 


in 

as 


fel *. “mle^feca^arfl’ tT d Ja " Uary ’ ‘ 798 ’ 

such in 1813 tt , flutist, and made his debut a: 

Cel lo and at thp C CXChanged that instrument for the violon- 
^Iter in Berlin , eCOmmendadon of the famous capellmeister 
°hape! in i8jg W3S en ^ a ^ ed as violoncellist for the royal 
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POSITION OF THE VIOLONCELLO IN GERMANY AT THE END OF 
the eighteenth CENTURY. 


|r-pHE violoncello had made its way ^ to G ^ a ^ t e enth 
T of Vienna dunng the latter part of** 

I century. Looking back on £ £££ ^ 
A in that country, we find the , towar ds 

a very important position among tie vi ^ t hen 0I1 ly 
the end of the eighteenth century, ye A)th ough to 

emerging from its experimental stag ■ Rom . 

technique had been led into more modern c that 

berg. Bohrer, Dotzauer, Kummer notations 

existed with regard to the various clefs u ^ musica i 

caused a general outcry which foun ' en ^ violoncello 
papers. Romberg speaks also about 1 1 uses the bass 

school. Haydn in his Concerto in D, up. » ^ uses an 

clef, tenor clef. alto clef and treble cle . tenor 

octave higher than it sounds, whether following bass 

^Cramer, in his “Magazin," Volume II, under Novemto ^ 

lys,, brings a arrived a. 
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the necessity to inflict the tenor, altq, discant, G and F clef 
upon the poor, already greatly overburdened violoncellist. 

• ... It is a very disagreeable circumstance that composers 
have not yet come to a general understanding as to the use of 
the treble clef. They compel the executant to find out by 
dint of experiment what is meant, and he sometimes has to 
leave it undecided. Carlo Graziani in his Sonata, Op. 2, uses 
the C clef on the second (fourth) line, which Rousseau calls 
ai .e (tenor) clef, and Lulli ‘basse taille.’ In vocal composi- 
tl0nS it is called baryton clef.” The author of the articles 
recommends this clef as “contralto” clef, and says it would 
save the use of any other than the bass clef, which should only 
eused f or th e octave commencing With the open C string. 

occ erini makes ample use of the various C clefs, but 
adheres strictly to the rule, which has since generally obtained, 

JT? the treble clef - following the bass clef, one octave 
riff er f an 14 1S to }* P la y ed > and when following the tenor 
clefT 1SeXaCt P° Sltion - The discanto, mezzo-soprano and alto 
tennr TtTT, dlsa PP eared from violoncello music, while the 
pass of f-u ° dS ltS ° Wn> coverin g as il: does the middle com- 
Iff < ! nStrument without the use of ledger lines. 

outward nal,y u abandon ing the use of a fifth string, the 
instrument 0 ^ & j been absolutel y bxed > yet the size of the 
(a Russia T U( f d tHe vio1 d ’ amour virtuoso, JOHANN WlLDE 
died in ^ ^ V * rtuoso and Bavarian by nationality), who 
violoncellrf 0 ’ ?° nStrUCt the “violoncello portable" (portable 
its time (Hu ^ talked about in all the musical papers of 

and h “h N “ hricht ' n ''’ Volume IV . >92. 

also i n the C achrichten,” Volume I, page 193, 

box two fe t 1 arm ° mcon ft consisted of a wooden 
formed the 6 b 3nd about n i ne inches wide, which 
tained th P ,° ^ tbe instrument, and which con- 

•“•pin and t T lth . * he flnger ‘ board and strings, bridge, 

™ the how. The whole could be pulled out 
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11;6 in.1^ — 

; nd screwed on ,a 

liche Nachrichten’ that the lt waS evidently unsuccess- 

violoncello three times 1 s s • Q f a movable finger- 

ful, because we h “ r “ .““^onicon,” o£ 1823. W' 3 ' a5 a " 
board mentioned in the nar 

improvement on the vto once • beginning of this 

They only go to prove that down^ ^ violonceU o had 

century people were no qu ^ t b u s were induced to 

actually reached its standard s p , The only rea l 

dabble here and there >n ecce ^ finger-board 

improvement, which consisted n ^ S ^ 

lower under the C string, me that c f the violin, thus 

board originally had the same !1 which caused 

living the C string insufficient room 

it to rattle against the wood q{ ^ No . 38, page 

The “ Allgemeine Musik ei (virtuosity) which con- 

593, has an article on “ u05 ' u j violoncellists make 

tains the following remarks: Se ^ ^ c strmg 

much as with it. fallacious by the universal 

This remark has been proved fallacmu 

adoption of the modified shape. which fexes an 

The same article contains ano u in f orm s us that 

episode in the annals oft J eU °° atl diminished in l8c 9 > 
the art of accompaniment had g y « thor ough bass 

the violoncellists did not study su ^ ^ matter was, that 
(harmony) for that purpose. The f a vio loncello to 

people began to find the accompammen ^ ^ ever s0 

all the recitatives rather monotonous, ised in some 

cleverly executed, and although «t w ^ry; the organ, 
instances down to the second par 
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and even the full orchestra, were more and more employed 
for that purpose. Although the change may be lamented by 
some rabid antiquarians, the musical public at large will never 
clamour for the reinstatement of the violoncello for that par¬ 
ticular purpose. On the other hand, it had risen to far more 
important functions in the orchestra. Having emerged from 
the position of a mere bass instrument, simply doubling the 
contrabass, florid passages and even melody parts were some¬ 
times given to the violoncello, especially by Beethoven. As a 
solo instrument it had already become second only to the 
violin. 



CHAPTER XV. 

the VIOLONCELLO JN FRANCE. 
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CHAPTER IX (origin and early history) 

I densed score of a little piece, , p 0 vne" which was 

l i Baltazarini's “Ballet com ique e It was 

^ produced at the Louvre, on October 5 - 5 ^^ ^ 
for “violins,” and is written in five par s, w ^ AndreaS 
use of a “bass” violin. As we violoncellos 

Amati and Gasparo da Sa o ma «u aSSO di camera, 

of different sizes, the largest being cal e introduced 

iv may be safely surmised that ® alt ^ m ^ e violin , 0 f which 
the violoncello into France, toge er ^ ^ above 

he was one of the first masters. The m ^ Salmon ( see 
ballet was not by Baltazarini, but y j ^ instrument 
page 127). Although it is pretty certain tha ^ 

was thus introduced into France shor y names have 

in Italy, there were no players of any note «basse de 

been preserved in history until much later. during the 

viole” (gamba) was the fashionable instrurr^ greatly 

seventeenth century, and its technique in j^ a rais, 

developed by such excellent “ Jello hid so hr 
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remained a simple bass to accompany other instruments or 
voices. The viol asserted its supremacy, and it is amusing to 
read the remarks of the learned Dominican father, Marin 
Mersenne, who was a most enthusiastic musician, with regard 
to the violins and the viols. 

He gives in his “Harmonie Universelle,” a description of 
the violin, in which he says: “ Those who have heard the 
twenty-four violins of the king admit that they never heard 
anything more charming or more powerful; and on that 
account this instrument is the best of all for dance music, as 
executed in the ballets, and everything else.” 

In his chapter on viols he says: “ Certainly if instruments 
are prized in proportion to their capability of imitating the 
'oice, and if of all skill that which is most natural is 
roed most, it appears that one should not refuse the prize 
to the viol, which counterfeits the voice in all its modulations, 
CV ” ln ^° Se accents which are most expressive of grief 
an joy.” After comparing the bow to the breath, and carry¬ 
ing this clever simile into detail, he continues: “As regards 
;;r n anc * tbe modern lyra, one might call them imitators 
C V!o1, as the y are also of the voice, but they did not 
? a ** (the v.ol), for the violin is too rough, as it has to be 
. • ^ Wl th strings which are too thick to let it shine in those 
tr>ou r\ n be ^ on l=> to its natural sphere; and if it were 
thp 1 6 * bere w'ould be no difference, except that 

com' 16 n0t ^ rettec h' (• • • )• The lyra he describes as 

passage nearer *° ^ CXCept that * is im P ossible to P la y 

flat b^d ° D ^ aS ° n ^ ormer instrument, on account of the 
He d ^ ^ Ves a greater facility for playing chords. 

violoncello 1 “ basse ’” which corresponds entirely to the 

^ersen *• C hnger-board was, however, very short. 

which woiddk lts length as one 'third the length of the table, 
fength tu f a ° Ut ten * ncbes - or less than half its present 
e 1 lustration which he gives shows it to be rather 
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m ore than that, about 
ing is the following passage^ 

with five strings, which might have the eff ct ,f * V* 
seding the ordinary instruments with four s g^ ^ 

has been superseded, which had on y ■ « ^ the 6 mo des, while 

would then have a sufficient righ t through, while 

at present only three or fou ^n be ^ , , 

the rest finishes on the four , ^ ^ chapter he 

cadence, and has a bad effect -at t deler him 

finds out he has made a mistake. That 0 f 

from printing the above Statement but Wddsa^ ^ 

the chapter that he has since bee " ti ht throu gh on four 
that all the modes can be played rg 

stringed instruments. P vist as men- 

Five-stringed violoncellos did, owev ^ men _ 

tioned on page 122. ey a ‘ 

tioned by Matheson, and ^ 

The Abbe Tardieu, of Tarrascon, 

of the “maitre de chapelle" of the c urc of 

of that town, is credited with t e ^ several 

the top string. The absurd story con tbe invention 
musical dictionaries crediting ^* im _ serious com* 

of the violoncello, does not cal or tbe use of 

ment. The first to acquaint the Frenc ^ BAPTIST 

the violoncello as a solo instrument was ef xi),came 

Struck, called BAPHSTiN,who(as related in ^ private 

to Paris at the beginning of last century, en e ^ ^ t h e 

band of the Due d,’Orleans. He was t e r be 

violoncello in the orchestra of the Gran P 

became a member in 1709. tbe brothers 

The first French violoncellists of note were ^ c0ffl . 

“Philippe Pierre” and “Pierre” de SaiN „ s t hey ' vere 
monly called “L’ABBE AINE” and L ABBE CADE , had 

both musicians at the church at Agen, and con 
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to wear clerical dress, which was the same as or similar to 
that of an abbot (abb6). On June 11, 172;, a son of Philippe 
was born at Agen. He was afterwards known as “ L’ABBE 
FILS. According to some he was a violoncellist, but there 
is a violin tutor by Jos. Barnabe de Saint Sevin, called “L’abbe 
fi s” which makes that statement doubtful. Philippe, called 
abbe ame,” went to Paris towards the end of 1827, where 
he was appointed violoncellist for the Grand Opera by the 
si e of Baptistin, and Pierre joined his brother in the same 
capacity m 1739. The richness and beauty of Pierre’s tone 
owe the supremacy of the violoncello over the gamba as 
an orchestral instrument to such an extent, that it caused the 
ex pnlsion of the latter instrument from that famous in- 
siuion. Both brothers were still members of the Grand 
pera m 1761. One of them, probably Pierre as .the greater 
lruoso, was also in the orchestra of the “Concerts Spirituels” 

SAim ’ t0gether Wlth Edouard, Forcade, Habram, Dun and 
ce i )i<; , f ^ Ia ( ? ur S> "*o gives the foregoing list of violon- 
We *° . e <<Concerts Spirituels,” tells us that the following 
6 Vloloncellists . gambists and contraviol (double bass) 

/Lp s at t e Grand Opera in the same year : L’abbE Vater 

N0TiT nS Labb6 ain< ^ Habram , Daverne (Davesne), Gia- 
name CaPPERAN (perhaps Chabran, the French 

FoRCAnT t , aetano Ehiabrano, see Chapter XI), Antheaume, 

Salentin \ BB f C f DET ’ DUN ’ senior > DuN ’ i unior > Saublay, 
are wi’u, Ufther P artlcula rs about the majority of these 
to LonH 3 C ' Eabbe (probably the younger) was brought 
dine f ° a . Wlt Subhgny by Betterton, who, on the de- 

laneous ncons ^ nn Theatre, instituted a kind of miscel- 

Jean entertainment 

note. Hp fl WaS ° ne h fS t Erench violoncellists of 

birth is 00“ between ^30 and 1750. The date of his 
probabilih ^° Wn ’ as 1S a ^ so the name of his master. In all 
y b Studied un der one of the Saint Sevins, and in 
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i73 6 he Visited Rome, » herche "““ptbhshed histat set 

. s *- stj:zz 

decessors, and contain passages w gtudents> and his sub¬ 
practised with advantage by J 10 on : ^ lta i y in 1739- 

sequent works, composed ate y m I753 , as the 

are more important still. H ,- s the following 

“Siecle de Louis XV” of that year contauK* d 

notice: -The famous Battle, ^^"elUst; nobody 
everything one could * ,sh „ f ” and his contemporary, 

could equal his execution. Bar school 

Berteau, are looked upon as the founders of the 

of violoncello playing. introduced in France 

The use of the thumb " probably «.b 

about this period. The idea, w ic ^ Marina. Thatm- 

Francischello, was taken from the ™ p t four to five 

strument had a single string o gre ^ t ^ e top of the 

feet), which was sounded by a s or g stopped with 

neck (near the peg box), while the no ^ is possible 

the thumb between the bow an ' e b pOS ition in 

that Struck (Baptistin) introduced ^ he ^ that 

France, as it was already known m y its use, 

country. Barriere’s compositions also se ^ 

while Berteau has employed it freely in ^ IJr33 , made 

Giovanni Buononcini, who came o ^ compo sitions as 
no use of the thumb position in any o Uc it is m en- 

far as the author has been able to asce Michd 

tioned and explained in a tutor for t e V1 ° was per haps the 
Corette, which appeared in Paris in I 74 I > a , for the 

first detailed and systematic instruction 

instrument. in Paris, is m en ' 

Richer, son of Andre Richer, born 7 4 
tioned by Mendel as a clever violoncellist. j eaN fiAP- 

There was living about the same time, a 
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HSTE Masse, Ordinaire de la Chambre du Roi,” who pub¬ 
lished three sets of sonatas for the violoncello, which possess 
distinct merit and testify to their author's technical ability. 

Martin Berteau, born at Valencienne about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, was more important even than Barriere. 
He began his career as a bass viol (gamba) player, which in¬ 
strument he studied under Kozecz, a Czeskian virtuoso, whose 
acquaintance he made while travelling in Germany. When, 
owever, he became acquainted with the violoncello, and a 
so.o piece for that instrument, composed by Francischello, he 
a andoned the bass viol, devoting himself entirely to the 
violoncello. His studies were so successful that his com¬ 
patriots hailed him as a genius, and the first “ salons ” of gay 
ans made a feature of his presence. He was an original, 
an not only delighted the company by his exquisite playing, 
ut also by his quaint humour. He usually began by saying 
a m order to play well he required rosin, whereupon a foot- 

[° Ug | lt him ’ on a ^Hver, a flagon of wine and a glass 
ic he plied very freely. The “Siecle de Louis XV” (page 

^ Nobody can flatter himself at present on possess- 

the ik 016 t ^ than . M ’ Berteau ” He developed very largely 
a enera ? armomcs ’ b y tbe use of which he attracted the 
h-'s deh \ mira i tl0n ° f his contem P° raries - In 1739 he made 
founded i at the ,<C ° ncert S P iritue l,” which institution was 
format ln . 1 ^ 2 ^’ and score d an enormous success by the per- 
and exnr ° ■ ° nC ° f hlS ° Wn com P ositi ons. Beauty of tone 
Berteau’? appear to bave been the chief features of 

imposed f aymg H * S death took pIace in l 75& Berteau 
Op. 2 fp ° Ur £ oncertos an H three books of sonatas, one being 

sonatas ailleux ’ Rue Ste - Honore). One of these 

first concel n rCpublished b y A. Moffat. A copy of his 
£e rvatoire r] preserved * n ^ be library of the Brussels Con- 

pend « to Duport’s CXerdse ®’ Which form an a P' 

Art of Fingering,” contain also a piece 
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by Eerteau. He counted among his pupils the 
French violoncellists of the latter part of th as c 
viz., Jean Pierre Duport, Cupts, Janson and TUta , » ^ 

herited their master's power of tone, ori . 

their pupils. An excellent portrait of Berteau, t ^ 

ginal etching by Hillemacher, may e seen vl Uage 

CHARLES HENRI DE BLAINVILLE, born P”" 
near Tours, was a violoncellist and teachercd mu ^ 
enjoyed the protection of the Marquise de Vute f, 
been his pupil. Through ^ works, 

teacher of music m Pm musical,” which was 

translated in Hiller’s “Nachiichten ( New > ;Ween 

His theory of a third mode, keeping A B , C, 

major and minor, and based upon ***£ a toririan. He 
D, awakened some interest in him performed at 

composed a symphony in this mode w ic w attacked 

the “Concert Spirituel” on May 3 °> 1 ' • tic letter in 

his theory, but J. J. Rousseau wrotean enthu ^ 

his defence, which appeared in the ^ercur 
compositions shared the fate o 1S u e appeared 

theoretical works, which were soon orgo e - compOS ition, 
at the “Concert Spirituel” in solos of his _J dxd he 

but neither in his capacity as executant or c ^ bis f or 

meet with any particular success. No compos f or the 

violoncello were published, but a book o s - n p a ris. 

“dessus de viole” with bass, was publishe y _ nre ibst of 

Alexander Canavasso, the Elder, a yio^ ^ mem b e r 
Italian origin, settled in Paris about 1 735 > an published a 
of the royal chamber music (King s band). ^ ar e well 
set of sonatas, Op. 2, which appeared in 1 773 * poking 

written, and testify to their author s executive figure 

extensive use of the thumb position. An inter 
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Nochez, a pupil of Cervetto and Abaco. The latter was 

h.s master in ,740. I„ his earlier years he visited Italy, and 

jomed, on his return the orchestra of the Opera Continue, 

" ' position he exchanged for one in the Grand Opera in 

.ft, V 7 3 hC became a r °y al chamber musician. He was 

° l0nCelIiSt a ' ' hC “ C0 ” Cert S P i " tue! ” an 
m lent solo accompanist, an art which was considered one 

been ster S tedT‘ rement r f ^ S °'° violoncellist - I‘ has 

Wasi t wski m h,s “ Hist ° ry 

on the viol 1, ^ N ° CheZ WaS the author of an art ide 

De La Borde's “Essai sur la Musique 

by Vidal Vi° r / PanS ' I78 °^- but this has been refuted 

is co„^e d 'L M ? 33 hiS *° rical P art ° f that 

N'ochet red i L Instrllment5 4 Archet," Vol. I, page 76). 

P . rC - ln and died in 1800. 

Op=ra L^h ^ he dder " Was violon cer.ist at the Paris 

>769. and diel inSlTament fot th « d°“ble bass in 

became Bwteaul (Cl " > ' S LE J Eut ™ 0 , born 1741, in Paris, 
received prelim, - PUf>1 * hC ag ° ° f eIeven ’ after having 
apparently the ” 3ry ! nstruch on from his father, who was 
tu tor Cupi s ca j,g e VC 1 ame ' as on the title page of his 

and before he hadaltai , L ^ JeUne -” Hc mad e rapid progress, 
among th“ fr,™ . , ne< ^ t le a ° (: °t twenty he was counted 

poinw so'loT 03 ' V10l ° ncel!,sts of his "me. He was ap- 
manned until . ° mpanist at the Grand Opera, where he re¬ 
gained for on . • n year visited Germany, and 
Paris to Italy lme . at Hamburg. Thence he went via 

h? married a wl ^ ^ at Milan- Durin & this tour 

to be known about Smger ’ Gasparino. Nothing appears 
His, son of his k th C r^ ter part of his life- A Neph ew of 
at the Brussels o° * f 1ran?ois ( a violinist), was vio’oncellist 

muc b consequenrp Pe r * ° Ut ^ 68, but a PP aren tly was not of 
Gupis wrote two concertos, “Petits Airs,” 
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J , of variations—the second appeared only after 

and some sets instruction book, which was ap- 

his death. He wrote also an mstruct.cn ^ ^ ^ back 

parently published in I77 1 c ’ r^ment’s “Journal de 

Of the title page an adver lament of Clemen ^ ^ 

Clavecin,” giving • conte ”‘^ ° nouv eUe et raisonnfc pour 

The title runs thus: Me » i* nn traits de son accord, 

apprendre a jouer du vlol °^ tr ^ t avec aisa nce, de celle de 
de la mamere de temr c ^ Ja touche , du tact, de 

tenir, l’archet, de la position e doigter dans tous les tons, 

l’£tendue du manche, de la maniere g ^ ufl nombre de 

majeurs et mineurs, du tirer et ’ vari6s> e tc„ par U. 

Lemons, Romances, Arie es Eleve du Celebre 

Cufu Le Jeune, Professeur de Violoncdlo e^ ^ ^ 

Bertaud [sic!]. Prix /l 4 *-, » ^ ar Da uphine, rue du 

et Marchand de Musique de Madame .1 ^ ^ 

Roule a la clef d’Or, etc., etc. thg holding 0 f the 

and Budd, 118 Pall Mall. e e _ ^ modern fashion, 

instrument (without tailpm) and bow scales ^ tw0 

Then he gives seven major and seve His finge r- 

octaves not exceeding the octave o 6 appa rently was 

ing accords with the modern system,, wh PP q{ the 
employed already by Berteau. He advocated the ^ 

tempered scale, as he says: G sharp and A Aat,^ ^ ^ 
B flat, etc., are stopped in exactly t e sa ^ &n ger, 

plaining how to play thirds , wit e p) (eleventh 

and how to advance into higher positio - ves two pag es 

of open A) without the use df the thum . ^ fol]owe d by 

of bowing exercises, without text. ^violoncello accom- 
thirty-hve exercises, mostly with a secon i nd i c interest, 

paniment, which have, at all events, ^ ome upon the Id 1 
and make a greater demand upon the ow - ng .bow ar- 

hand containing staccato passages and ® ve ^ mentioned 
peggios. The thumb position is no 
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Wasielewski, who gives the same text of the title, mentions 
Boyer” as publisher. 

Jean Bapiiste AiMee Joseph Janson, another of Berteau’s 
pupils, was born at the native place of his master, i.e., Valen- 
cienne, m 1742. He made his debut as a soloist at the “ Con¬ 
cert Spintuel” in 1766, and in the following year he accom¬ 
panied the hereditary Prince of Brunswick to Italy, where he 
remaine until 1771, w hen he returned to France. In 1783 
e was m Hamburg, and thence visited Denmark, Sweden and 

sum!.! 0I \ u retUm ' He met ever ywhere with the greatest 
larlv S * 311 1 6 ncilness and beauty of his tone were particu- 

honoured 15 ^ I" ^ returned to Paris > where he was 

conservat ™ h ^ ^ professorshi P of bis instrument at the 
c^ervatone on its foundation in 1795. Here he was drawn 

ended in T° n0aS qUarrel between Lesueur and Sorette, which 

itrr: of that insti,ute in ,s ° 2 ’ and 

the vounc vanced in years, and no longer ahead of 

necessitous' ' “ ^ vi ° Wllo > b e fell into the most 

constitute r U r tanCeS ‘ troubles so undermined his 

at the very ^ ^ d ° Wn COm P Ietel y« and died in 1803, 
his ceinstatement'at The 11 ^ g ° Vernment had reS ° lved u P on 

certos Od he conserv atoire. He wrote three Con- 

six Concertos O ^ C ° ncertos ’ °P- 7 * both with a bass; 
by Durien in P P 1 ^ 0r<dlestra ’ w bich were published 

One of th anS ’ m I799, and six Sonatas wi th bass, Op. 4. 
cians of the • remar bable figures among French musi- 

technical kno^l CCntury was Michel CORRETTE. His 

seeing thai h ^ mus ^ ca ^ instruments is astounding, 
ever y instrum & COm P^ ete instruction books for almost 

sich„ d al d T ” U$e ' He was a ^ harp- 

and at the V \° 1 ”!, and orgar,lst to the Duke of Angouleme 
was made a r- P u Church - In ^cognition of his merits he 

of ff ank and ° f lUe ° rder of Christ He was a man 

Pen mind, who expressed his opinions without 
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’f ^°Lly eightKntb «.<*.. 1* aatd. . 
French virtuosos of the early s re . 

naturally, a deal of Ul-feehng among .he ^ 

torted by calling his numerou p P more Frenc h wit 

Unes h Corrette), a revenge which ex tut0I un der 

than fairness. In 174 1 he pu » « . apprendre en 

this title: “Mdthode, thdonque et !«*£*£« aW 

pen de terns le violoncelle^ Ouvr^ A Paris chez l'auteur, 
par Michel Corrette. X , S cht z M. de Bretonne 

Mme. Boivin et .e Sr. Le Cler . „ y . the <j a te of 

Avec Privilege du Roi, MDCCXLI. the rea ding 

publication as i 7 6i, which ^evidently an e ^ 

of the above figures. This book is of an insig ht 

in the annals of violoncello tec mqu , ^ t0 this work 

into its early development. In 1S ® r eous statements 

Corrette makes an addition to sun ry that it was 

about the origin of the violonce o y ent faster of 

invented by “Bonocino” (Buononcim), P There is n0 proof 

the Royal Chapel of the King of Por uga^ AnyW ay, he 

that that artist played the violonce o ^ the famous 

is as little to be credited with its inven ^ ^ cre dit of 
Abbe Tarfclieu of Tarrascon, who, a ’ sundry remarks 

abolishing the fifth or highest string. ^ ^ introduction, 

about the elements of music, forming P ar ° , x fanner 

he divides his book into the following c a P t he bow, 

of holding the violoncello; (2) Manner o down stroke; 

and bowing ; (3) The use of the bow in t e up £ n gerboard 
(4) Tuning of the violoncello; (5) DmS10 r gs° F i n gering of the 
in diatonic and chromatic progression, ^ q{ shifting 

lowest (first) and following positions, ( 7 ) apP°SS' a " 

from higher positions into the first; (8) a arpeggios* 

tura; (9) Different bowings; (10) Double sto P s : n structions 
and (11) Thumb position. This is followed by ««*« 
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for those who intend to exchange the bass viol for the violon¬ 
cello, and for the accompaniment of solos and recitatives. 
He describes three different ways of holding the bow: one, 
as generally practised in Italy, by placing the fingers on the 
stick, and the thumb underneath—not close to the nut, how¬ 
ever, but four or five inches nearer the middle (as shown in 
the picture of Francischello in an earlier part of this work). 
The second way was to place the fingers on the stick, and 
thumb on the hair of the bow (!). The third way was to 
place the fingers on the stick over the nut, and the thumb 
underneath the nut. Gorrette opines that either way is good, 
but recommends each player to choose the manner which gives 
him the best grip and the most power. In one point he fol¬ 
lows the old rules of the gambists, of playing mostly in the 
middle of the bow, thus reducing its length to about one- 
third. The manner of holding the bow gamba fashion, with 
the hand underneath the bow (as shown in the picture of 
Tonelli, Fig. 33, page 146), which was still practised in 
Germany and England, and even by Berteau, who retained it 
from the gamba, is not mentioned in his work. He says that 
there are sundry different schools of violoncello playing, but 
that he regards Buononcini as the master whose example is 
followed by the best European players. As Buononcini was 
m Paris from 1733 till 1748, Corrette had ample opportunity 
0 acquainting himself with the methods of that famous mas¬ 
ter. Very curious is the fingering which Corrette gives in his 
tutor, and which was generally followed more or less closely 
uring that time until Duport finally fixed the modern system of 
n genng. This old system was taken from the violin, and 
^onsisted in using the first, second and fourth fingers in the 
tijst and second positions, taking A sharp on the A string with 
rs t hnger, B natural with the second, and C with the fourth 
f ^ Cr ’ t ^ lus Pacing only one semitone between the second and 
fingers. The chromatic scale was fingered: 
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The shifting from higher to lower positions is done 
very awkward way, as is exempli&ed in the o owin 
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Corrette prefers the latter way. ty am ba to the 

In the instructions for changing from th t 
violoncello, he gives a comparative scale V 

ing on each instrument. The ordinary hngermg 
gamba commenced in the half position, v > be tween each 
from the nut, and only requires one or two n or third 

two strings, as the interval is on y a t ^ e v io- 

(between third and fourth string). T e f JJf owing manner: 
loncello A string is marked here in the 

Thumb position 

© -o* 


the 

The direction, “thumb position,” seems to indl ^ b - nn j n g 
thumb was placed behind the first finger rom ver y 

of the fourth position, as the neck of the ins r quen tlyi 

short, and the upper notes of the fourth position,^^^^ ^ ^ 
almost out of reach in the ordinary way. e gamba than 
violoncello differed still wider from that o 
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the fingering. The bridge of the latter instrument being cut 
very flat to facilitate the playing of chords, precluded all 
rmness of attack, which the violoncello required, and, more- 
over, the bowing was absolutely reversed. The accented beats 
on the gamba requiring an up bow had to be played with a 
down bow on the violoncello, and all others in conformity, 
orrette still advwates the system of marking the position 

• . C .. ngCr !, u by llnes on the fingerboard to ensure purity of 

abohshlT ^ r yStem WaS then generalI y ^ use, but was 
r : fterWardS - Le °P° ld Mozart « ^r instance, 
of the fn l ^ hlS V1 ° lm tUt ° r ' published in ^56. The use 
pracbnhl h fingCr m thC thumb P° sition wa s declared im- 
left uj 6 ° n aCC ° Unt °f lts s fi° rt ness, which proves that the 

Z ZLr S ^ d t0 ° Slantmg instead of ***« it in as 
the little fi ,m2 ' t0 ^ fin ^ erboard a s possible, thus bringing 
W u f ngCr Pr ° Pedy ° Ver 1116 strings. 

early eighteenth r* t^ °* u* gCneral ado P tlon > during the 
rette in a tut f * Ury ’ of the fingering as described by Cor- 
» V,0,0ncell ° by Robert Crome, published 

c dt fte techni S n, d:? T S1 u 0n illuStrating the state of the violon- 
Berteau e „ c TL - M ™ t0 the Sch ° o1 °f 

Joseph as a dlstin guished pupil of his: 

and death are VE ^ TURE riLLlfeRE > the years of whose birth 
under Berteau ( Un n ° Wn ' tbe con clusion of his studies 
about i;6 0 j 6 ent ^ red tbe private band of Prince Conti 
the Grand o" ^t W3S also member of th.e orchestra of 

“Tutor’ 1 W as P D e .^r A ? 74 (Wasielewski gives 1764) his 

France,” T uIv P 1S *J ed by J oIlvet « Paris (“Mercure de 
cu «es the technin 74 ’ r , Ume H ’ page 2I2 > In this he dis¬ 
positions with th?^ ° nCCk pos i tions as well as the higher 
tions, which he raiSed hand (but without use Of thumb posi- 

cha Pter on double^r^ mt ° the higher re g is ters). After a 
stopping he gives some well chosen exer- 
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Among the advertisements on the co Sonatas, 

liere’s Recueil d’airs pour 2 violoncellos ( . 7 - Uv 

Op. 5 (Hv. 745 ), another set of sonatas 0 ^ t0 

;. 45 ). The above “Tutor” gives the varl0US up 

the tenth, and after that the scales in two oc fo i. 

to the second B on the A string. ^ ition . They 

low, of which only one remains in th A- Que 0 f the 
are excellently written for developing e Qn the 

bow. In dealing with the thumb position h ^ ( 

G and D of the first position on the D 
“Corrette,” who also calls the fourth posi 1 way Tilliere 

in his example for fingering the A string). a il the 

goes up to F-C, the tenth of the open string , rpe ggios 

intermediate thumb positions. A few“ ° JJ in the 
follow, in which he makes use of the four 8 ^ and 

thumb position. After giving the fingenn* syncopa- 

sixths he has four exercises for double stopping J ifl . 
tion, fenishing up with a “Sounata” for Tk 

troducing cadenzas in the first allegro an amount of 

last movement, “allegro moderato,” requires a The 

technique, especially as far as the bowing is ^ instances 
sonata leads into very high positions, an in , us ual 

Tilliere employs the soprano “C” clef as well u ^ ^ 
clefs. Six sonatas with bass appeare in ^ wro te 
(probably the Op. 5 already referred to^ w ere 

nine duets for two violoncellos, of w 11C pub- 

published as Op. 8 , by Sieber in Patis,^ w o ^ j m _ 
lished an edition of his above “Methode a ~ ^ 
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bault and Freres, 23 Rue Neuve des Maturins. It was en¬ 
titled: “Methode de Violoncelle Revue et Augmentee. 
Ulustree de vignettes, etc., par M. Tilliere.” This edition 
forms part of a series of elementary tutors for various in¬ 
struments, and contains only four of the exercises from the 
original edition, the rest consisting of little melodies from 


operas and chamber works; these do not exceed the fourth 
position. The thumb position is shown from the G-D up to 
the middle D-A on the first and second string. The title 
page shows a violoncellist in the costume of the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The bow described and illustrated is 
of a clumsy pattern with a perfectly straight stick and a light 
nut. The position of the left hand is slanting downwards, 
instead of standing almost at a right angle, and the fingers, 
consequently, are slanting sideways. 

The foremost among Berteau’s pupils was Jean PlERRE 
UPort, usually called the elder Duport (Duport Paine) to 
istinguish him from his still more famous brother, Jean Louis, 
heir father was a dancing-master in Paris, and Jean Pierre 
was born on November 27, 1741. At the age of twenty he 
made his debut as violoncellist at the “Concert Spirituel” on 
scension Day, 1761, and scored an immense success, which 
mediately led to his appointment in the private band of 
a ? Ce . ^ 0n ^'. ^ rom this time he became a popular favourite, 
j , ^ ar ^ ans were quite enthusiastic in his praise. In 
1 e played a solo at every one of the “ Concerts de la 
maine de Paques” (fortnight round Easter), and the 
“M "t) 116 ^ rance ” * n the April number of that year, says: 
violo U |? 0r ^ ^ as P ro< ^ uce d fresh wonders every day on his 
hand^h °* ^ as mef ited renewed admiration. Under his 
press * 6 * nstrumen * c * oes n °t appear the same, it speaks, ex- 
w as th re ?^ erS a ^’ an< ^ with even more of that charm which 
a gilit ° U f t t0 exc i us i ve property of the violin. The 

y 0 his fingers is combined with perfect intonation ?n 
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passages the diftcuity 

who know the mstrumen. W henomen6n that has 

this young man is the m S an(J P Lafay0 Ue, in their 

appeared in the sa ons^ „ He was stronger in the 

•■Musical Dictionary, V he gave up his position 

allegro than in the adag • fast journey 

Conti ' S b r d ' n nd ° r th, h had already visited 
brought him to England, whicn t0 

in .758, and in the fol owrn^ earj.77^ ^ ^ 

Spain. It was probab y v/hich is related 

able visit, to Francischello very (>i 

by Marpurg as follows: The e V ^ art of Francis- 

young man when someone P ta « d ^ and ins tantly set 
chello. He resolved to go an ^ himse lf before 

out on a journey to Genoa. P ^ was to hear a speci- 

Francischello and told himthorn info rmed him 
men of his highly praised art. Fra “ clSC less than one 

that his fee for playing to anyone was n‘ ^ ^ hearing 

hundred zechins. Duport replied a bought at one 

so great an artist was undoubtedly cheaply boug^^ 

hundred zechins, as he considere - himself, and as 

priceless. As, however, he was a musician h*» ^ ^ 

such not overweighted with world y tr ®* S “ esWVed; that, more- 
to princes and lords to rewar 1m as evere ly taxed by 

over, his slender means had alrea y t0 Genoa, 

the expense of the long jounmy from him 

which he undertook for the express pu and immedi- 

play. Francischello was touched and pattered a ^ ^ 

ately took his instrument and P r0 “ ed * P {or quite 

brilliant “capriccios” (so Marpurg.). e d Dup0 rt 

an hour, and when he had hnishe ~ ^ his leave 

thanked him most profusely, and was a ou spec i m en of 

when Francischello asked him to give him a hearer 

u;<r orf nimrirt rnmnlied with the reques 
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appeared to be greatly pleased. After Francischello had 
complimented the young artist on his talent, they parted, and 
Duport went straight to the harbour and took sail to Mar¬ 
seilles, without seeing anything of the sights of the town and 
after a sojourn of only three hours. This meeting is so far 
interesting as it made Duport the elder a connecting link 
between the old Italian school and the masters of this century. 
Duport was a man of a most amiable and benevolent dis¬ 
position, of which the following anecdote is a good illustra¬ 
tion. Visiting a certain provincial town in France one day, 
uport found, to his utter astonishment, his name placarded 
, ° ver t°wn announcing that he would give a concert on 
t at very same night. He resolved to attend the concert sup¬ 
posed to be given by himself, and found a room crowded 
nd to end, for his fame as a virtuoso had gone all over 
ranee, and everybody was anxious to hear him play. Pre- 
nt y the pseudo Duport made his appearance, and his play- 
& ng anything but what the public expected to hear, mur¬ 
murs were heard among the audience. These became louder 

At iv U ° Cr aS P roceeded > ar, d finally became threatening. 
^ Unc ^ ure -Drrpoit could restrain himself no longer, and 

77 ^ P °° r humbu S be disclosed his identity, took 
ns rument from his trembling hands, and began to play. 

drew°f ner u ^ 6rSt n ° teS resound which the master’s hand 
once 7 a ^ * nstrument - tban perfect tranquillity was at 
silen im/ an< ^ ^ s P e l 1 -bound audience listened in deepest 
cheer*; f Cn ^ ^ ad hashed he was greeted with ringing 
Th 0m a deb Sfifed and enthusiastic multitude, 
jected 7 °^° ^ UP ° r ^ a PP roacbe d him in penitent and de- 
w hich th ltU C - an< ^ ^ anded fi™ a considerable sum of money 
Dunort C ™ aglc fi ls name had brought to the house. But 
his i m lndlgnant, y refused to accept it, handing it back to 
again ^ sona i ;or with a warning never to misuse his name 
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In 1773 Duport left Spain and went to Berlin, where he met 

with a most favourable reception. 

Frederic the Great engaged hint as chamber mu, tan fa 
Roval Chattel and solo violoncellist for the Roy pe 
t he became the teacher of the Crown Pnnce, 

afterwards Frederic Willie II- • f j 

' On the successton of thelatter in .786 Duportwa— ted 

director of the royal chamber music F ™ m i8i j. 

played only at the court concerts. He died Decern 

He composed a Concerto in A major; a on ^ 

and violoncello (the violin part “ by Vac on ^ h 

Op. 2. dedids a Messire Fitswilliam par J. • 

Musique de Mgr. le Prince de Conti ches . ^ f 

Md. de Musique, Rue du Roule a la roix ' q 

Six sonatas dedicated to Prince Conti, P^-shed by^ 
vardidre (English edition by Bremner). T P of 

bibliothek in Berlin possess twelve sonatas a 
a sonata for violoncello solo and bass, also MS. 535 b 

sonata with bass. voun ger 

Jean Louis Duport, born October 4> x 749> successes 

brother of Jean Pierre Duport, whose^P—nal succ ^ 
induced him to exchange the violin (which wa g ^^ 
instrument) for the violoncello. By the ai \ o eventua lly 
instruction he made such rapid progress made 

even surpassed the former. On Febmary 2 ' * <( ^ ercure de 
his debut at the “Concert Spintuel, w ic ^ Dupor t, the 
France,’* 1768 (page 214), notices thus: • ? ^ 

younger, a pupil of his brother, P laye amazing, 

latter accompanied. His execution is an d great 

his tone full and of great sweetness. n ® S ^ e g rea test 

certainty characterise his playing, and P re 1C 1 sen sa- 
talent.” This success was followed up by is * , die 

tional appearance at the Societe Olympiqne ar j s . 

“Concert des Amateurs”), and the salons of t e 
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tocracy. He was engaged by the Prince Guemenee for his 
prwate band, and also by the well-known Baron Bagge, while 
the Socm Academique des Enfants d’Apol’on conferred 
their membership upon him. In 1783 he visited London, and 
we read m Cramer’s «Nachrichten ” of that year that he sur¬ 
passed Cervetto in expression and style, although his tone was 
ess powerful. This statement refers, of course, to James, 
the son of Jacopo Bassevi, called Cervetto. On February 

“ f Ch . 26> i;83 ’ both Cer vetto and Duport played at 
he Professional Concerts” (under Lord Abingdon’s man- 

broth T at p thC Han0Ver Rooms > Hanover Square. His 
rother Jean Pierre, appeared at the same concerts about 1765, 

Sirmen C ? Lahoussa ^ e and Signora Magdalena 

dressed ° f Tartini ’ to whom th e famous master ad- 

a nrefa t “*“«*“* letter which afterwards appeared as 

Z ll * ^ I Art ° f B «* J ea " Louis Duport had 
lean P - 6 n V ^ fellow student » Crosdill (also a pupil of 
about r T* t0 Visit London > where h e stayed for 

~ ■—»-•*if 

court concerts n * ^ 7 ***“ appeared to g ether at the 

certanteXcrn HTr^ "*** ™ * play a COn ‘ 

Antoinette the f ^ ^ “ PetltS appartements ” of Marie 

Queen nnt‘ a f 0rmer artist dld not arrive in time. The 
rassing w he! n C ^ the situation became embar- 

askedt see thf UP T’ ^ had jUSt ^ playin ^ a sonata ' 
part than h I!° Paft ' No sooner had he read °ver the 
begin. He *"1 a UP hlS instrument and asked Crosdill to 
that it annef t , hC V1 ° lin part from si ght so admirably 

or more pigas^ ° ubtful if Viotti could have secured a finer 
^Pleasing rendering of the piece. He had taken Viotti 


2 h or ^nai e itaHan e 2xt ly n n e i en (1913 > in English, together 

llc e one s hilH ng net test > d pubhshed by William Reeves, London. 
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r.rsr^KS==r/2: 

contemporaries Who noticed the suntorty o y 

•the Viotti of the violoncello. ,^ t h is Elated of them to 
frequently together in public, an 

when they played a certain passage alternately it was m, 

sible to decide who playedl * best or sonata s 

When Duport and Crosdill, in P'aymg d t0 

together, began to improvise their caden- ^ q{ {resh 
stimulate each other's imagination in P m char . 

figures and embellishments, whic were so , he sam e 

acter that they seemed to emanate from 

ge What Duport possessed m a promment decree W a = 
sion. All the days of his life he spent in 

die greatest difficulties and intricacies perfection, 

order to produce the simplest piece, m 
Like Viotti, he strove to give dramatic emp re liet 

brilliant movements, in order to give a u 
to the simple sweetness of the cantilena. then 

During the eighties he visited Geneva which ^ ^ 

famous for the excellence of its concerts. ltaire knew 

there he was introduced to Voltaire at erney. p i aye d 

little about musical matters, and w en emana ting 

to him, he was surprised at the sweetness o witty re - 

from so big an instrument. Never at a ° ss me believe 

mark, he said: “ Monsieur Duport, you wi ^ nightin- 

in miracles, when I see that you can turn an ox hi® 

gale.” The outbreak of the French Revo u 10 . fl g er ij n 
away from Paris, and he hastened to join is , chapel- 

in 1789, where he received an appointment in e ^ ^ g rea t 
He remained there for seventeen years, an wa^ ^ of 
favourite, as his personal qualities were on a par w 
the artist. 
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The unfortunate events of 1806 (invasion of the French 
army) drove him from Berlin. He followed the King to 
Komgsberg, and returned to France in 1807 after the demise 
of his august protector. Eitner states that he went to Munich 
in 1806 as member of the electoral chapel. This can only 
refer to a temporary visit. 

His long absence from Paris had almost effaced the memory 
of his former triumphs, but his first reappearance sufficed to re¬ 
instate him as popular favourite. The occasion was a concert 
given by Mile. Colbran (afterwards the wife of Rossini) at 
the Salle Chantereine in 1807. The unsettled condition of 
aris, however, prevented him from obtaining a satisfactory 
position, and he joined the private band of the ex-King 
Charles IV of Spain, who was then living at Marseilles: but 
when the latter went to Rome in 1812, Duport returned to 
aris, and then began his most successful period. ITe ap¬ 
peared at several concerts, which turned to absolute triumphs 
or uport, and secured him the appointments as solo violon- 
r 1St *° Emperor, member of the chamber music of Marie 
°uis~, and professor of the conservatoire. In 1815 the con- 

in WaS ^ sso ^ vec ^ anc * Duport’s name was not included 
1st of professors of the new “ Ecole Royale de Musique ” 

no ^ econstructlon in 1816. Between 1812 and 1815 he com- 

, 1S noc ^ urnes f° r violoncello and harp, which he played 
v ith the celebrated harpist, Bochsa. 

Dun / S CapaCity as S0 ^° v i°l° n ce!list to the imperial court, 
Tuill ' WaS frCquentI y h ear d at the private concerts at the 
intime ’Mv even * n £ w hen he was playing at a “Reunion 
and s a P°^ eon entered quite unexpectedly in riding boots 
pleasif ^ xr^ e ^ stenec * attentively and with evident signs of 
walked ° SOOner ^ad Duport finished than the Emperor 

in his v' ^ anc ^ ^ a ^^ n ? instrument from his hands, 

._vivacious and direct manner, he asked him “how the 

you hold that thing Mr. Duport ?’’ and sitting down 
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“Sire!” in such a pitiful tone that AeE his 

back his bass with a am e, his instrome „t. 

art without trying again to inter fe desc er,ded to 

That instrument was the famous Str t0 

Franchomme, who bought it for 25.000 sold 

J Servais, who .eft it .0 h,s‘ this instr, 

it for 100,000 francs. A beauti ( Stradivari.” 

ment appears in Messrs. HilV * b °°| °" Va ” ation5 i„ D, Op. I 
Duport’s compositions consist of Easy Qne inC 

to 4, consisting of six sonatas eac ,wi a ’ by Carl 

has been republished with a piano accomp ^ 
Schroeder (Leipzig, Kistner), three ue s, ei ^ aDER . 

three duos for harp and violoncello, in conjunc BocH SA, 

MANN (the famous harpist), and nine noc urn ron deau, 

Fantasia in D with RlGEL, with variations on the ^ ^ 

“ Petit Oiseaux” He wrote a number of co ’ h in 

of which in E minor has been republished by GruUmac ^ 

his “Hohe Schule des Violoncell Spie S .L cd by Janet 

Hartel). The sixth concerto, originally p These C on- 

and Cotelle, has been republished by 1C 0 f his- 

certos are distinct children of their time, an ar ^ roor e 
torical interest, and for the purpose of S * U y ' , h ant i- 

importance is his essay on fingering, w ic : , exce llent 

quated in many ways, contains some o espec i- 

studies that have ever been written for t e vio^ w hich 

ally the twenty-one exercises at the end o e be [ n g 

have appeared separately in v « ious i ^ ltl ° n ^ e ' als0 a post- 
that by Johannes Klingenberg (Lito.ff)- . three 

humous duo concertant for piano and vio once 
nocturnes published by Richault. 
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Jean Louis Duport s personality was simple, yet dignified, 
modest and generous. Towards his friends he was frank and 
jovial. As he had seen and observed a great deal, and had an 
eloquent way of expressing his thoughts, his conversation was 
most fascinating. Plate XXVIII gives Duport with his in¬ 
strument, and is from a print in the possession of Messrs. 
W. E. Hill and Sons. 

The fol.owing is an instance of his disinterested generosity. 
His friend Guerin, the violinist, died in poverty, leaving an 
infant daughter, whom Duport looked upon as his friend’s 
legacy. When he went to Germany, he took the child with 
him, gave her a good education, and fostered her musical 
talents. She married a gentleman in a good position, and 
received a handsome dowry from her foster father. 

uport did not lose his tone or his technique to the very 
last, and when complimented upon the fact, he would say : 

- technical skill is acquired and retained by dint of work. 
as tor the sureness of intonation, I have to thank Nature alone 

fill j* • a cer t a * n pride, he used to take up a glass 

Hed with water to the brim, and placing it on the palm of 

0 t Ut n retChed ^ and> Wou ld carry it round the room with- 
year^H 102 ° nC S * n ^ e ^ ro P- He was then in his seventieth 
ai j e reta * ne d his position at court, when it changed from 
mr . P ena ^ l- 0 a Royal house, and died on September 6 

atfi' ^ ves September 7) 1819, from a liver complaint, 

his residence, Rue des Deux-Boules, No. 7, in Paris. 

sound c ^ u P or * s greatest merits was that he established a 
w u • °^ stem fingering, and Baudiot says that it was he 

ex li . ^ Cd fi n a er ing of the chromatic scale. He is very 

tensivel & ° U * ^ stopping, which had never been ex- 

without^ t j Cated ’ anc * which (he says) cannot be executed 
this w k C « 3r S ^ Stem fingering. He says in the preface to 
that is ;* he found that is difficult, but nothing 

-^possible to execute, as I have tried everything 
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, , j i-ripH bv my brother, who ever 
repeatedly myself, and had it tried y V at 

Jas and will be my master, and also by my P P 

Berlin and Potsdam” p-, hoD was published 

An excellent English edit.on by John Bishop « ^ 

by Robert Cocks and Co., now Augener imi who 

nL edition of the whole work wm> ‘^ext. 

unfortunately did not adhere s ric y violoncellist 

Duport left one son, who for several year „ 

at Lyons, but aftewards opened a pianoforte manufacto y 

Paris. p hr v tieN was evidently a 

CHARLES ANTOINE CHRESTIti , or C ^ xv „ ^ page 

violoncellist of note, for the ■ Chrftien. 

152 ) has the following. I am to f s the most 

violoncellist in ordinary of the kings music pe „„ 

astounding feats on die violoncello, and^ that he^ ^ 

difficulties whatever on his mstrumen . 

to be a prodigy.” . an d a n opera 

He composed several “divertissements 

comique, “Precautions inutiles.” Versailles, died 

GILLES Louis CHRETIEN, born 1754 . at con of the 

March 4, .8.1, in Paris, he was in all P rol » b ' y J difc u!t 
former. It is said of him that he played^ fadBy . 
violin sonatas on the violoncello with th . g ion . At 

His tone was very hne, but he was wanting in P f ^ roya i 
the age of twenty he was appointed a mem Qrchestra 0 f 
chapel, and in 1780 he became a member o the 

the Concerts Spirituel. The Revolution deprived .Jm * ^ 
former appointment, but in 1807 he was iment0Si and 

imperial chapel. He composed trios an p our sona tas 

wrote some articles on various musical subjec s ^ 

for violoncello with bass by Chretien, are p ^ ^ p ro b 
Imperial Private Library at Berlin. They are i e w t 

ability by Gilles Louis. He did not devote himself 
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music, but had a considerable reputation as a clever portrait 
painter. 

HAILLOT was violoncellist at the “ Comedie Italienne.” He 
appears to have been a well-known teacher of his instrument, 
for which he wrote a number of duets on operatic airs for the 
use of amateurs, a divertimento and trios. His Op. 1, six 
duos on comic operas appeared in 1780. 

In the same year NICOLAS JUTlEN appears as a violoncellist 
of the Italian opera in Paris. He also wrote “Ariettas” for 
two violoncellos. 

Prarelli published “solos” for violoncello in 1748, but 

apparently he was not of much importance. 

Le Pin published in Paris six sonatas for violoncello, Op. 1, 

e icated to the Marquise de Lestang. Op. 2, six sonatas, for 

e stu y of the higher positions. About this the “ Mercure de 

fiance” (April, 1772,Volume II, page 176) says: “The author 

m icated all the positions beyond the neck in an intro- 

( ° r ^ ^apter. He describes himself on the title pages as 

amateur/ ” 

MINIque BlDEAU or Bidaux, was of more importance 
r, . ^ fore S oi ng. He was a pupil of Tricklir. The dates 
ir ^ an< ^ ^ eat h ar e unknown, but he was a member of 
ore estra of the Theatre Italien during the latter part of 

viol ,aSt C ^ ntur ^‘ Schilling describes him as a virtuoso on the 
Gen* 1 and the violoncell °* F6tis states that he was violon- 
k a * e ^ res< Ien opera in 1809, when he dedicated his 

( j uo van ^ s et dialogues” to the Elector of Saxony. Six 
as q V1 °lin and violoncello of his composition appeared 

diver/ 1 an ^ 2 * n * n ^ ar I s > anc I a I so “Trois grand 

easy , S ^ m ^ nts concertants ” for the same instruments, two 

perha u* °« * W ° v *°^ once ^ os - His most important work is, 
v 'iolon 'll ^ ^ rant ^ e et nouv elle methode raisonnee pour’ le 
(Nader ^ com P os ^ par Dominique Bidaux.” Paris, 1802 
ann). Wasielewski mentions also among his com- 
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positions an “Air tossais vari 4 avec qnatnor,” but Rtoulfs 
catalogue contains a “Thane tossats avec quatuor 
by E A Bideau, which makes it appear 
by another violoncellist of that name, perhaps a son. 

F. CARDON was violoncellist at the gran op 
about the middle of last century. His nephew. j nstiu . 

PierreCasdon, born 175 b became his pup 

ment, while Richer trained him in the art of singing^ 

,788 he was violoncellist at the opera, but afterwards pp 

as a singer in the royal chape he app ears 

violoncello lessons at the same time. a book 

again as violoncellist at the Opera Comique. H 
on the elements of music, and was still alive m 18 • ^ 

Pierre Francois Levasseur, born March™' for 
Abbeville, was destined for the church but his 1 
the violoncello predominated, and at the age o e^hte 
decided to devote himself entirely to 
favourite instrument. His first master was h i mS elf 

left after the first three months trying to i P 
empirically. In 1782 he went to Paris and took some 

from Louis Duport. , .1 an d 

He succeeded in acquiring his master s tone an 

proved himself worthy of the latter when e m jfe 

at the Concert Spirituel, playing compositions y celUst 

appeared also at the Theatre Feydeau, and wa ^ ^ 
at the opera from 1785 until 1815 when he retir tw0 

in 1816. He published two books of six duets 
violoncellos. oC an ex- 

ESPR 1 T AlMON, born 1754. at Lisle ( VaU ^ US ^ ™ he pr ivate 
cellent violoncellist, and for some time lea er o f 0 r 

band of Count Rantzau, the Danish Minister. e s0fl( 
some time at Marseilles and died in Paris in 12 ^ as a 
Pamphile Leopold Francois Aimon, born in I 779 >^ _ 

clever composer, who wrote a concertino for vio one 
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lished by C. Pacini in Paris, and “recreations” for two violon¬ 
cellos, horn and piano. His compositions are said to show 
originality. 

Louis Charles Joseph Rey, born at Lauzerte (Farnet- 
Oaronne), October 26, 1738, brother of the opera composer 
and conductor of the Paris opera, Jean Baptiste Rey, received 
his first musical training at the abbey of St. Sernin, and 
joined the orchestra of the opera at Montpellier at the age of 
f 6 ” aS v i°l°ncellist. In 1755 he went to Paris where he 
or two years under Berteau, and on completion of his 
s u les went to Bordeaux as violoncellist at the theatre of 
a own. In 1766 he returned to Paris and received in the 
0 owing year an appointment in the orchestra of the Grand 

reS t ^ Where he remained for forty years, when he 
Chan 1 l Py Rey became also a member of the Royal 
„ C ’ an he | d that P ost un til its dissolution in 1792. He 

^ CUttmg his throat durin g a fever, on 
(Pam p n ° f blS instrum ent he wrote two books of duets 
not withn\ eUX ’- S ° natas for viol oncello and bass, which are 
sonata of n a minuet with variations from the sixth 

tion of amateurs. ^ ^ ** recommended to the atten- 

by Wasielew 0 ^ 11011 ^ ^° rn at Beauca ^ re * n l 734 > is mentioned 
His imnn ! aS an ° riginal wh ° never left his native place. 
on a tour rh CC Vloloncelllst is illustrated by the fact that 

Beaucaire fo/thf f* ° f France ’ Du P ort stopped at 
Homereue R S ° 6 pur P ose of making the acquaintance of 
fell a virh'm e 7f e eCted P res i den t of his district in 1790, but 

^^:L t :r iu,ion ' and was “ d 

Ptvt> k at JNimes in 1794. 

(Uguedo^ T AZAlS * aS born 1743 , a * Ladern 

s °natas, one d ou louse in 1796. He published twelve 

Bignon, i n Pari!* 0 leSSon? for the violoncello through 
e was chiefly known as a church musician. 
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Jean baptist ROCHEFORT, born June 24. I746. d ' st ‘ng'»* ed 

double-bass player at the opera in W>' J [jjc/] he u *d 
zine” states that, at the court of the Thuillene 1 

frequently to play the 

About 17B0 he became conductor of th ronductor at 

court of Cassels, but returned to Pans - m 

thp onera He was pensioned in I o1 5 » tt 

FRANCOIS JOSEPH Giraud, violoncellist and £ 

was amemberof the orchestra at the opera_I 75 J . chairiter 

also a musician of the royal chape an /successfully 

music, and wrote, besides operas and ”°* ( tas for 

performed at the “Concert Spintuel”) a book of sonat 

the violoncello. He died about 179 °. >» Veisailles , 

FREDERIC Rousseau, born January H, 755 > ^ a 

studied the violoncello under Jean Louis upor^ ^ 

member of the orchestra at the Pans opera a schoo ! 

1812, when he retired from that position a { t h e 

of music at Versailles. He was one of the 
concerts in the “rue de Clery,” which becam< : n artis ts 

institution. At his suggestion a number of we - H dn ’ s 
clubbed together for the first performan struck, 

“ Creation ” in Paris, and they had a specia ^ success . 
which they presented to the composer. e wa ^ j n t 0 

ful singing master, and produced severa P U P X s Q f s i x 

eminence. His compositions for the violoncello c 
(Or* a and a) and a potpourri to 


cellos (Paris, Nadermann). , 0 f a 

Jean Pierre Solie, bom 1755. at Nimes, was ^ town . 
violoncellist who was engaged at the theatre 
He started his career as a choirboy at t e ca d aS 

studied the violoncello under his father, an wa soU th of 

violoncellist in various theatre orchestras in £ ven tualty 
France, giving at the same time singing lessons. 
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he became an opera singer, and from his twenty-fourth year 
also a composer of very successful one and two-act operas. 
He died August 6, 1812, 

Jean Baptiste Rey, born 1760, at Tarrascon, received his 
first musical education from the master of the Chapel Royal 
of that city. He was a performer on the violoncello, the 
violin and the piano, on the two latter instruments he was 
autodidact. Eventually he became organist and musical 
director at the cathedrals of Viviers and Uzer. In 1795 he 
settled in Paris as a teacher of music. Napoleon appointed 
im as director of his private chapel and violoncellist of the 
mperial Academy, later on called the Grand Opera. That 
post he filled to the time of his death in 1822. The Paris Con¬ 
voke library possesses twelve violoncello sonatas, Op. 4, 

* ic appear in the catalogue under the name of Jean Rey. 

interesting to note that the name of the opera com¬ 
poser Reyer was in reality also Rey ! 

Ciiarlbs Henry Plantade, born at Pontoise, October 19, 
eM, studied the violoncello under Duport (probably the 
rnnT 6 sbowed ' however, remarkable talent as a vocal 

met P w>L 3n< ? hlS S ° ng ’ “ Ta bien aimer > ° ! ma chere Celine,” 
a • \ phenomenal success that it procured him the 

Drofos eil f aS mas ter of Hortense Beauharnais and 

Sor of sin gmg at the Paris Conservatoire, and conductor 
he f ;„ 0Per !', WhCn Hortense married the King of Holland, 
therm,°i Ve , her C ° Urt to Amsterdam in 1808 as director of 
apoearpH ^ and bved std * * n Amsterdam in 1840. He 
Tl u S V1 ° l0nCell ° virtuoso in Paris > ^ 1790. 

lawyer (avTca't iT UL ’ ^ ” Paris> ' 766 ’ by P rofession a 
v iolonce]licf u * G ° Ur de cassatlon )> was a distinguished 
celle r f Wh ° Wr ° te a tutor (0p - 4 )- “Methode de violon- 
oot inst an ^ UnC nouve ii e exposition des principles de 
He m ?' k ceux de p etude de la double corde.” 

Posed also three sonatas (Paris, Pleyel) and airs 
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varifa for his instrument. Interesting were hisfav¬ 
ours to reinstate the viol da gamba, which he P J 
himself. He was in possession of the famous gamb , y 
Duiffoprugcar. made in .5- for Francs L The^ back^fc 
instrument showed a bird's eye view of Par 5 ' , l d 
coloured wood. After his death, the instrument 

the hands of Vuillaume, and ^^"VLnsemtoire 
treasures of the famous museum instrument 

Dr. Henry Coutagne, whose friends heard trating 

played by Raoul, describes its sound as one o ^ 

sweetness (une douceur penetrante de ces son.,), 
ceived the idea of having a gamba made-^0^ 
nearer the violoncello in proportion, an as ^ 

on a new model in 1827, exhrbrted m t e 
"Heptachord” (see notice b F R n tterat ure et des arts,” 

Volume II, page 56, also “Annales e a however not 

335 e livre, tome 28). The popular ver lC ', , not been 

in favour of this revival of the gam a< v. uc mus i c ians 

heard of again until quite recently, w en se\ £ a0U l 

have shown a renewed interest in historic ins ru 

died 1837, in Paris. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


transition to the modern french school. 


P ffiRRE FRANgOIS OLIVIER AUBERT, born at 
Amiens m 1763, was autodidact (self-taught) on the 
10 oncello. He received his general musical educa- 

guilds'i thC “ Maitrise ” (apparently a school of the 

hisstuH , l natlVe t0Wn ‘ He was evidentl y successful in 
violoncellist ItlheO^r' ™ ^ ™ enga ^ ement as 

twentv-fi t ^ ° Pera Comic i ue in Pari s, which he held for 
calls ^ ^ P a S es of his later works he 

lisheda “M' , professor at the Paris Conservatoire. He pub- 
y? de Vi "'“ °P- at Amiens; German 
as the P“ bl 'tf hed ^ Simrock in 1837, which Fetis describes 

of Cunic g j° „ lnstructlon bo °k after the elementary work 
duets, On 2^ llh ^ e ' He P ublished also seven books of 

d’Artichanv” 3, I2> I3, 3a °P- J 3 is called "La Marchande 
mus ic and ’. eu es> ^p. 8, nouvelles etudes, a history of 

AuBm, T S °‘ her compositions - 

lated to the J ^ name was a l so Hubert, though not re- 
He died in ret 01 ™ 61 " Was . violonce Hist at the Comddie Italienne. 
sonatas O n accord i n g to 'W asielewski. He published six 
P- 1, and six duets for two violoncellos. 
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J- HENRY 

of the inspector gene Pierre Levasseur, men- 

Opera. He was not related to J ^ violoncello 

tioned before. He receive is ins r ^ me un( j er j ea n 

from Cupis, and afterwards stu ie v i olonC ello at 

LouisDuport. In 1789 hew^appomtedpriBn^l 

the Grand Opera, which position he h e un mUS ic, 

his death. He was a member o the mpenal £ ^ 

and continued in the royal pnva e Violoncelle 

one of the chief contributors to _the Cate! 

et de Basse d’Accompagnement by ^ book of the 

and Baudiot. This was the officia l“ oeared also in a 
Imperial Conservatoire of usk w ^ peters at Leipzig- It 
German translation published y • ‘ rnta i ne d in this book, 

is curious to read some of the remar s a fam iliar 

as they show that the violoncel o w« ^ development a t the 
instrument, and still in an early we find a 

beginning of this centuiy. ^ bass i s to be ccn- 

statement to the following effect. . it i s called 

sidered in a double sense. As solo it „ 

violoncello, and as an accompanying-strum^^ 

commonly called bass.” Then t thoroughly char- 

on the character of the violoncello, ^ ave bat h to the 

acteristic of the sentimental age w 1C * tbe sufferings of 
creations of Matthison, Salis, and a ove ^ the superior 

Werther.” In this chapter the authors se „ an instru - 

qualities of the violoncello, describing 1 thoug h the 

ment of an essentially religious character, ^ purest) and 
emotional character supervenes, is one o r ag - ner would 

free from all taint of sensuality [Berlioz an the soul 

hardly have subscribed to this opinion] u dangers 

to higher and purer regions.” After a warning ^ authors 
to which a great facility for technique ma T wboS e comp° s '" 
recommend the study of the works of Hay > 
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t’ons are described as the first purely instrumental music of 
importance. The study of the works of Gluck, Mozart and 
Boccherini is also strongly advocated, especially the quintets 
of the last-named, are praised as a new departure in chamber 
music. The adagios in these latter works are compared to 
pictures by Albano and poems by Gessner. “When changing 
is style, it says, in this description, “he suddenly shows a 
ar and sombre countenance. He goes straight to the heart 
by means so subtle that the tears will drop without your 
becoming aware of it; he afflicts in order to touch the heart. 

e seems to take the soul’s own self away in order to recon¬ 
cile it with itself, to appease the tumult of passions, resolve it 
mto a delicious calm, and transport it into a better world to 
aste the pleasures of the golden age.” There is, perhaps, 
nore sentimental reflection than is required for a technical 
c rucbon book, yet a little less of the technical and practical 
-ense 0 our day, and a little more of the poetical reflection 
cur orefathers would be of immense advantage to seme of 
w present-day artists. The elementary advice as to the 

with th ° • 6 ’ nstrument and the bow essentially conforms 
u , at glVen in modern instruction books, except that the 
f “ ° , a tail 'P ln w as unknown, and the position of the right 
thp , W ! ch ls bent sideways inward from the ankle. As to 
aren° Wlng ltSe!i ’ the Views differed widely from those that 
for det ^ en ^ ra ^ adopted. The use of the point of the bow 
not be - ^ C n ° teS 1S condemned altogether on the score of 
vibrat ^ s ^ ron S enough to make the thick violoncello strings 
exerrid “ “ ^ v * n f=> a bard and dry tone. The numerous 

very elemen^ ^°^° W are use ^ u b but the work altogether is 
book of n *” ar ^' ^ Levasseur’s own compositions, only a 
cises w na ^ as ’ two books of duets and one book of exer- 

I amarr n P ub bshed. His most prominent pupils were 
-umarre, Baudiot and Norblin. 

Michel Hurel de Lamarre (some give his name 
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c T a Marre but Videl gives it as above) was 
as Lamare, some as La Marre, dux s At 

born in Paris, May I, 1 77 ^ “ the 5011 of P ° P of tte 

the age of seven he entered. the ***«*«£ ^ and 

Royal Music, where he receive is r v i 0 lon- 

in his fifteenth year he commenced the<* ^ ^ 

cello under Jean Louis Duport The ha * g ^ ^ 

Revolution caused him to return rom appointed 

stitute to his parental home, and in '»♦ £ 

violoncellist at the Theatre Feydeau, where hejm^ ^ 

1801, appearing frequently as so ols a spread all over 

that institute. His fame as a "'^""/conservatoire, 
Europe. He became a professor atthe P tte 

but in .80. he left Paris ^Berlin ^™ a nd, with 
admiration and friendship of Prince torn ^ ^ bis 
whom he played a great deal, an wop . s R 0 de was 

own ring as a keepsake in return o nractised his con- 

then at the height of his fame, an amar ^ t0 viotti, 

certos on the violoncello, and as D U P“ wa date d April 

so was the former likened to Rode. ” . ’ h ms then 

3, 1802, Ignace Pleyel writes to Music « who^ fcy 
in London: “I have three superb concert^ Those three C on- 
Lamar, who is a young Rode on t e ass< . four con¬ 
certos were not composed by Lamarre, g These 

certos, and an air varie were published un er' aubER> w ho 

compositions were entirely the work o voune beginner, 

was an intimate friend of Lamarre, an as ^ ^ e jp 0 f a 
was anxious to make his compositions known y ^ ^ creat ive 
well-established name. Lamarre, who P os ^^ ^ 0 { these 
talent, never made a secret of the **** his depa rture fwm 
concertos is the one in A minor. rnately in St 

Berlin, Lamarre visited Russia, residing a * j n 

• nf t-Vie court as 

Petersburg and Moscow, appearing a • returning- 

public concerts of his own. In 1808 he e t arrived i n 

through Poland and Austria to France, w e 
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April 1809. ^ Soon after his arrival he appeared at a concert 
at the Odeon, which is discussed in the “Allgemeine 
Musikahsche Zeitung” of that year (page 605). He did not 
meet with the same success that was wont to greet him on 
former occasions, and this circumstance caused him to retire 
rom the concert platform. He continued, however, to play in 
private circles where he was greatly admired. Fetis, who had 
frequent occasion to hear him play, says: “He had a most 
on er u execution, but his main strength lay in the render- 
ng of chamber music. He entered more deeply into the spirit 

wor s 0 t at class than any other violoncellist I have.ever 
eard, a„d he succeeded better than ^ Qf ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. 'f r Ut “ S ° f Such compos,tioni " In 1815 he married a 
• ° ortune ’. and after that cultivated his art only for his 

intensel mCnt *° SS two children grieved him so 

adise/ f u 11 undermined his health, and he succumbed to 
taaKst ,aryn f ° n MarCh l82 3 - Schilling, in “Das 
a violon V Eu , ropa ’ ment:cns Jean Francois la Marre as 
celebrated 1St * advanced in y ears ( in 1841), who was 

nineteenth 35 ! “ ^ ^ tw ° decades of the 

himself but who > SIn ce 1818, had distinguished 

moreimn^TT 3 y 35 * Composer of numerous minor and 
^ was en J V WOrks for the violoncello. He states also that 
been ab'e ^ at fhe Grand Opera. The author has not yet 

J^ques Michd T” Whether thlS was perha P s a relative of 
quently at fault ' or wh ether Schilling, who is fre- 

Louis Att ’ Ccnfounds him altogether with the former. 

Va lenciennes, receT JANS ° N ’ b ° rn July 8 ’ 1749, at 

afterward, ’ l d hlS &rSt lessons from his father, and 
brother Tea °p mUed to stud y the violoncello under his elder 
in techninnJ 1 u apbStC J anson ’ whom he eventually equalled 
Paris, and w ^ “ t0ne ° r deliver y- In * 7*3 he went to 
ln *78 q u a ^^ 0 ^ nte ^ to the orchestra of the Grand Opera 
position he retained until 1815, when he retired. 
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He died a few years later. His published composmons for 
the violoncello consist of six sonatas with bass. 

also some string trios. Toulon on 

Pierre Louis HUS-DESFORGES was born_at Ton „ f 

March .4. . 773 - His mother, an actress, was t ^ ^ 

the celebrated violin virtuoso, J arn0 ™ ’ Rochelle when 

«■ «>» 

he was eight years old. There he e P y the 

in practising the viol^ceUo mid the trumpet and 1^ ^ 

fourteenth regiment of . ,he various campaigns 

,; 92 . Following h.s tegiment th™ugh ^ ^ ^ hand 

of the revolutionary army he H then took up 

through a bullet, and was invalided home. He th ^ 

the violoncello as principal instrument, and sued 
obtaining an appointment in the theatre orc d wen t to 

This position he relinquished after six months, and^^ ^ 

Pans, where he was admitted as pupi engagement 

the conservatoire. At the same time e e ^ the com . 

as violoncellist at the Th&tre des T ™ uba *°” ' ^ 

pletion of his studies the Bohemian oo ],f e In 

asserted itself, and he began a rest ess wa tr renc h opera 
,8oo he went to St Petersburg as conductor of a Fre« 

company, returning to France after y ! a " ncellist , a „d in 
next seven years he was touring as Theatre Po rte 

1817, he was appointed in that capacity to founded a 

Saint Martin. In ,8ao he went to Meta, whe = hejou^ 
conservatoire, but after a comparatively s or ^ ^ of 

touring again as virtuoso. In i8-» n lve months 

conductor at the Theatre du Gymnase, but atte ^ ^ 

he resigned again, and the same thing palais Royal, 

he was appointed conductor of the inea sm all school 

and finished his eventful career as teacher 0 a T anU ary 20, 
of music at Pont le Voy near Blois, where he | e cannot bt 
1838 (Eitner gives 1836). Although a clever artis ^ toneNVa < 
counted among the great violoncellists of his ay- 
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small, and the failing so common to many of his compatriots— 
want of emotional power, and even of brilliancy—characterised 
his playing. His compositions, though once very popular, are 
almost entirely forgotten. For violoncello he wrote: one 
symphony concertante for violin, violoncello and orchestra, 
four concertos, four books of duets for two violoncellos, nine 
■ ets of variations called “soirees musicales,” two books of 
sonatas with bass, and a tutor published by Lanner in Paris. 
0 published a.so a number of chamber works. 

Charles Josefh Dumoncheau lived at Strassburg as 
violoncellist and became the teacher of his son : 

Charles Francois Dumoncheau, born April n, 1775, who 
I tenvards ^ve up the violoncello for the piano, on which he 
, ,, a S rea t virtuoso. He was also a good composer. He 
'' CtW€en Decem ber 31 to January 1, 1820-1, at Lyons. 

Silvain Dumoncheau, son of Charles Francis, was a 

St K 00 V * 0 i 0nce - 1 ° and a good pianist, about 1842 in 

rassburg where he remained for the greater part of his life. 

born™^ 16 • tl ^ exceIlent harpist, Antoinette Sophie Malade, 

wrote c 7 9 ^ PanS ’ Wh ° died ln i8 33 - Silvain Dumoncheau 
Tf " C J era com Positions for the violoncello. 

1 ’Aisne” A , PTISTE Br ^ val . born in 1756 in the “Department de 
violence!J S °r SlgnS ° f an exce Pti° n a! talent for the 
famous Cunil *n ^ StUdied Under the supervision of the 
d ebut at th r “ COmpletion of his studies he made his 

hisovvnconclrto^H 5 SPU H Ue u 1 ^ brilHant success > P l *V in S 

j;8i rc„L-1, • ‘ He Joined tbs orchestra of the Paris Opera in 

as a Lv , SayS 1786 (?) but 33 he also talks ab °“t him 
this posiHn^c ° ne Can hardly take him seri °usly!) He held 
a Pension” t* tWenty ' five y ears - retiring from it in 1806 with 

gives 1781!) he ™ 
servatoire b t tbe second violoncello class at the con- 

w as pensioned on its reconstruction in 1802, 
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as the number of puprls was insufficient to justify his 

r T"he lived for a few years alternately in Versailles 
and Paris, but eventually he retired to the vill g 
ChamouiUe, near Laon, where he died towards the end oi 
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Breval was a prolific composer for his inst ™ m belong 
wrote seven concertos (some say there were ten.) 20j 

to the best he has written. One of these in F major, ^ 
has been republished by Carl Schroeder in his cone . 

It shows the influence of Haydn, but is not very gee 

For. a list of his numerous trios, duets, solos an so ^ 

R. Eitner’s “ Quellenlexikon.” A symphonie concer 
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violin and violoncello was performed in 1787 by the brothers 
Guerin (who were then respectively eleven and ten years of 
age) with immense success at one of their concerts in Paris. 
One of his solos, or rather sonatas, has been republished with 
pianoforte accompaniment by Alfred Moffat, and makes an 
effective work for concert purposes. 

Br^val’s compositions enjoyed great popularity in their time, 
but they have since been almost forgotten on account of their 
conventionality. He wrote also a tutor : “M6thode raisonneede 
Violoncelle,” published in Paris in 1804. The following 
remarks appear at the end of the English edition of that 
work, under the heading, “Dictionary of Italian and other 
Words used in Music.” “ Graund (ground) a piece of music in 
which the original bass is continually repeated, sometimes with 
some variations.” It is curious to see that the ancient, and 
very popular form of variations or divisions upon a ground 
was still in existence at that time. In fact Paganini’s “Car- 
naval de Venise” variations are nothing else. During the six¬ 
teenth and early seventeenth century the “divisions upon a 
ground” formed a most important feature in instrumental 
music. “Farinelli’s ground” supplied Corelli with the sub¬ 
ject for the “Folies d’Espagne,’ one of his finest works, and 
the celebrated French opera composer and gambist, Marin 
Marais, wrote a set of variations on the same subject, as did a 
good many more of the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury composers. 

"Sellenger’s ground” and “John come kiss me now” were 

the favourite English “grounds for divisions” during that 
period. 

A sonata is described in the above dictionary as “a kind 
°f lesson or overture for the pianoforte with or without a few 

accompaniments.” 

Tasto solo implies that the bass is to be played without 
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any thoroughbass” (he., without the addition of any notes or 

'“violoncello rs translated as the bass viol! The latter was 
really^ thename for the viol da gamba, bu, as th.s rnstrumen 
was practically extinct (although it had one famous export 
lit in Carl Friedrich Abel), the name seems to have been 

transferred to the violoncello. ( , Leonore 

Breval was also the composer o an opera, His 

ou La Soeur jalouse,” which was produced in V 88 ■ > he 

technique on the violoncello is describe as f " r ’ ntly no t 
lacked vigour and emotion, which was a fau. PP ^ # 
uncommon among French violoncellists Fig 43 
print of Erival in the possession of Mr. F. • 

P Charles Nicolas Baudiot, born March 29. ' 771 - a 
died in Paris, September 26, .849. He wass a pup^oMbe 
elder Janson, whom he succeeded as professo , [e 

toire in 1802. On the reconstruction of the ad(W 

,8,6 he retained his appointment, to which 

that of first violoncellist in the Roy pension, 

in that position until 1822, when he retired afte , 

but continued to play in public as a SO ° . with 

his appointment at the conservatoire he co instruc . 

Baillot, Levasseur and Catel in compi ing toire The 

tion book for the violoncello for the Pans on j notice 

book has been previously discussed in the biog P ^ ^ 
of Levasseur. Baudiot was a born teacher. 5 . and 

was uninteresting in spite of a well-develope common 

perfect intonation. He was afflicted wit e emotion, 

to many of his countrymen, viz., lack of power cteris . 

The musical nerve was defective, and it is perhaps fu ifil 

tic that during his musical career he found it P< f'Ministry of 
the duties imposed upon him as an official in t e scurr ilous 
Finance, which post he held for many years. i at on e of 
incident, of which Fetis was an eyewitness, happene 
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his public appearances in 1807. In the latter year he appeared 
in a concert of Madame Catalani. He entered the concert room 
just in time for his appearance, and started a fantasia on an 
andante from one of Haydn’s symphonies, not knowing that 
the whole of that symphony had just that moment been played 
by the orchestra. The audience, thinking that he was playing 
a joke, showed evident signs of amusement. Baudiot, who 
could not account for the reason of their merriment, grew very 
nervous, and played so badly that his marked embarrassment 
drew forth volleys of laughter from a public which was 
already inclined to be amused. This brought poor Baudiot’s 
nervousness to such a crisis that he had to be led from the 
platform in a fainting condition. 

Baudiot wrote a great number of compositions for his in¬ 
strument, which for the greater part are entirely obsolete. They 
consisted of two concertos, two concertinos, duets, potpourris, 
fantasias, nocturnes, sonatas with bass, transcriptions of violin 
pieces by De Beriot and Lafont, a duo for violoncello and 
piano in F minor, Op. 10, a theme varie in A which he wrote, 
together with Pleyel; a number of studies, of which Schroeder 
has published twenty-three in two volumes (Leipzig, Kistner), 
a nd a tutor, Op. 25 (Paris, Philipp and Co.; Bonn, 
Simrock and Co.). In this work he received the assistance 
°f his quondam pupil, and afterwards colleague, Louis Pierre 
Norblin. The work is dedicated to Cherubini, director of the 
conservatoire, and Baudiot is described on the title page as 
professor at that institute, and first violoncello (principal) of 
the kings private music. In the preface he says : “It is gener- 
a Uy recognised that in science, literature and art, as well as in 
°ur social life the first education requires the greatest care, its 
ne glect leaves traces which sometimes prove indelible!” 

n fortunately this very true fact is not generally recognised 

nowadays. 

fn the case of beginners in the study of music people gener- 
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ally consider terms more than the qualification of the teacher. 
The results are deplorable and very discouraging. to the pup. 1 , 
who in most cases only finds out the mischief when.he is 
placed under a good teacher who w.ll pomt out to h.m 
bad habits contracted under his incapable predecessor 
Curious are Baudiot’s instructions for holding the bow, 

does in a similar wayto that of the violinists, by placing all tte 

fingers on the bow stick in front of the nut. e 
make use of a tail pin in holding his instrument 

The tutor contains many excellent explanations a g 
advice, especially with regard to overwork as injurious 
technique, and how to overcome nervousness in p ayin s 
an audience. The book is well arranged but not very com- 
plete, like most tutors of that time, which are momjor 
beginners than for more advanced pupils. esi ^ 

Baudiot formed an excellent violoncellist in Scipion 

of whom we shall speak later on. , 

Nicolas Joseph Platel was born,at Versailles in 77 h 
died at Brussels, August 3 5 . . 835 - His father “i^ 'lyj 
musician in the French Chapel Royal, took t0 the ’ a „ 
after appearing as an actor for some tune, he o ^ 

engagement as choirmaster at the Theatre ey eau. 
needed in placing his son in the Institute of thei Roy 1 
which was similar to that of His Majesty s Chapel R y 
There he received singing lessons by Richer. the 

ten, however, he began to show a marked pre 1 ec i ^ 

\ioloncello, and his father, who was a frien o n u port 

entrusted him to the tuition of that famous maS . t i mpa rt 
soon recognised the boy’s talent, and spared no pain ^ ere 
to him that beauty of tone for which he a “ * ^ studies 
celebrated. For about two years he con and 

under Duport, when the latter went to Berlin in ^ - ns ^ ruC . 
Platel continued to study on the basis of his maS j ® v ui c h he 
tions. His remarkable talent, and the energy W1 
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pursued his studies attracted the sympathetic attention of 
Lamarre, who was also a pupil of Duport, and whose fame as 
a virtuoso was spreading fast. 

In 1793 Lamarre began to supervise Platel’s studies, and in 
1796 the latter was appointed at the Theatre Lyrique (after¬ 
wards Theatre Feydeau). There he fell deeply in love with 
an actress, and followed her to Lyons in 1797, remaining there 
for two years. 

In 1801 he returned to Paris and appeared with great suc¬ 
cess at the concerts in the “Rue de C 16 ry” and others. He 
held at that time the first position among French violoncellists, 
Duport being in Berlin and Lamarre in Russia. His 
Bohemian temperament did not, however, allow him to make 
the best of his successes and to secure a fixed position. April 
1. 1803, he gave a concert at Brussels, and thence he went to 
England. The year 1805 found him again touring in the 
Bretagne. At Quimper he fell in with an amateur violoncellist 
who induced him to stay, and he remained for two years in 
that quaint little country town. 

At the end of that time he played with great success at Brest 
and Nantes, and thence he went to Belgium with the intention 
to pursue his journey through Holland to Germany. The 
town of Ghent seems to have taken his fancy, and he stayed 
there for several years as teacher of singing and of the violon¬ 
cello. In 1813 he went to Antwerp, and finding a very good 
°pera company in that interesting and flourishing town, he 
accepted an engagement as principal violoncello in their 
orchestra, and stayed there for six years. In 1819 he 
went to Brussels where he obtained the same position at the 
°yal Opera. In 1826 the Prince de Chimay secured his ser¬ 
vices as teacher of the violoncello for the newly-founded 
°yal School of Music at a salary of five hundred francs per 
annum! When that institution was reorganised in 1831 as 
e Conservatoire de Musique,” his appointment as professor 

11 
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at that institute was confirmed. During that period he 
became the founder of the famous Belgian school of v,olo„- 
ce'lists which was continued in the first mstance by is pupi s. 

S "satta and De Munch. The last-named was appointed 

oc Viis successor on his dece 3 .se in 1835* , 

t” lent qualities of Platel's charter were as 

as his Bohemianism. Intrigue and jealousy, u ^ 

rampant among artists, were entirely foreign to jsn , ^ 
he was ever ready to help those who stoo ip ne^ ^ while 
money matters he was as ignorant as a new- ' j 

he was living in Antwerp the brokers came * * 

his furniture. While they were 

violoncello and walked away wi ou period some 

about the rest of his belongings At “"““a specie, 
money was left to him by a relative whic in an 

He had never seen so much gold toget er * so His frien( j s 
old silk hose and carried it about wi ; but 

advised him to invest it so that it might‘l"®* ^ his own 

he was afraid of failures, and thought ' . duration , a s he 

keeping. This blissful state was of very - himsel{ 

began to lend money right and left wi o disturbed 

about the repayment. The loss of his money ^ ^ 
his equanimity, and he went on in the sam PP He 

style until death overtook him in his y e op. 3 . 

wrote five violoncello concertos, the first in in G( 

was published by Janet and Cotelle in ans , „ Three 

by Imbault; the fifth was entitled le of elu des, six 

books of sonatas with bass, variations, cap violoncello, 

romances with pianoforte, six duets for vio in 
and three trios for violin, viola and violonce Ver- 

Emmanuel Guerin, called Guerin aine, was . a s 

sailles in 1779. He entered the Paris Conserva oir fifSt 

pupil of Levasseur, and received three years r 0 nserva- 
prize for violoncello playing. The “Histone du Con 
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toire,” by Lassabathie, contains the following notice: “ An VI 
(1799) Prix de violoncelle au citoyen Guerin.” His younger 
brother studied the violin under Kreutzer. According to the 
"Journal de Paris,” of April 12, 1787, the two brothers when 
respectively eleven and ten years of age, appeared irt public, 
playing a symphony concertante by Breval for violin and 
violoncello. The journal says that “their astounding talent 
created quite a sensation and would have earned the same 
applause for grown-up artists.” Emmanuel Guerin was 
engaged as violoncellist at the Theatre Feydeau in 1799, and 
was pensioned as member of the Opera-Comique in 1824. He 
wrote sonatas, variations and duets for his instrument. 

Bernard Benazet, born at Toulouse in 1871, was the son 
of a distinguished architect. He was a pupil of Eernhard 
Romberg at the Paris Conservatoire, and carried off the first 
prize for the violoncello August 22, 1804 (fourth fructidor year 
XII). He was solo violoncellist at the Thdatre Italien for a 
considerable number of years. Great virtuoso and excellent 
teacher he held a prominent position among the best artists of 
bis time. He died in Paris, September 16, 1846. His daughter 
became a famous singer as Madame Ganeaux-Sabatier. 

Henry Agus, born 1749, resided for some time in England, 
where two books of solos for violoncello were published as Op. 
1 and Op. 2. He went to Paris and became professor of sing- 
ln g at the conservatoire. He died in 1798. Fetis speaks of 
him as a mediocre musician. 

Eude Agus, a virtuoso on the violin and violoncello, was a 
popular artist during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and published duos and trios for various instruments in 

ondon and Paris, where he lived between 1782-6. About 
100 was professor at the Paris Conservatoire and died in 

Louis Pierre Martin Norblin de la Gourdaine was 
* e son of a celebrated painter and one of the finest 
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engravers of the century, who was greatly admired and 
patronised by the art-loving Prince Radziwill. His brother 
also takes a high rank among nineteenth century painters. 
Louis Pierre was born December 2, 1781, at Warsaw, where 



Fig. 44. Norblin'. From the Etching by Hillesiacher. 

his father had settled in 1772 and married a Polish lady. 1 ° 
1798 Louis Norblin went to Paris, where he entered the con¬ 
servatoire and studied the violoncello successively under 
Baudiot and Levasseur. In 1803 (the year XI of the French 
Republic) he received the first prize as solo violoncellist. Iu 
1809 he received an appointment at the Theatre Italien, and 
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two years later, in 18 ij, he became solo violoncellist at the 
Grand Opera, which position he held until 1841. On January 
1. 1823, he succeeded his late master, Leyasseur, as professor 
of the conservatoire, and he held this position until June 5, 
1846, when he retired into privacy. The date of his appoint¬ 
ment at the conservatoire is given by Hugo Riemann and by 
Wasielewski as January 1, 1826, but as Levasseur died in 1823 
and as Norblin was his successor, Antoine Vidal is un¬ 
doubtedly correct in giving 1823 as the year of Norblin’s 
appointment at that institutiori. Fig. 44 is a reproduction of 
the etching of Norblin by Hillemacher. 

Norblin was an excellent soloist as well as quartet player, in 
*hich capacity he was for many years connected with the 
Baillot quartet. He played also together with Habeneck, founder 
of the famous conservatoire concerts, celebrated for the per- 
fection of their performances of classical works, which opened 
m 1828. He was not only a great violoncellist, but a gentle¬ 
man of great accomplishments, whose collection of paintings, 
rawings, prints and coins was one of the finest in Paris. His 
son, Emile, also violoncellist, will be mentioned later on. 

ASLIN, born 1794, professor at the Paris Conservatoire, 

te T" W ^° Se P r * va f e life little or nothing is known, was the 
ac er of a great many of the most prominent violoncellists 
nr present day. On June 1, 1884, he published his “L’art 
vio oncelle” Advice to young violoncellists on the art of 
^owing (conseils aux jeunes violoncellistes sur la conduite de 
rc et), Paris, Richault. In the preface to this work he 
j CS was f^ en ninety years of age, and had studied 

^ ^ ^ Wo y ears - The work is one which deserves to be 
ri ht- u k n ° Wn ^ or Its lucid explanations on the holding of the 
the an< "* ant * k° W ' He condemns, in the strongest terms, 
the jey 1 ^ 1161 ^ lettin S wrist of the right-hand sink below 
eve of the arm, a point which appears to be very hazy to 
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some violoncellists who undertook to write about violoncello 

P 'vasUn entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1808 at the age of 
f I «n, becoming a puprl of Baudiot In ** «*£%£ 
he was already engaged in the orchestra of the TOatre 

Utils us in the above-named work that he formed te 
style of playing by watching the excel en | 

for whom he had the greatest admiration. 

him the nickname, "le Baillotin. He wro e 

, . , « t > art du violoncelle, Le moui 

ment, besides the abo , „ # M g 0 ans fantaisie 

obstini, petite fantaisie en La mineur , ; k tfon 

originale” in A major and “Brimbonon, petite fantaisie 

nonogenaire" (Paris, Richault). . who is 0 f 

AUGUSTE PANSEKON, born 1795 “ Par15 ' the modein 

importance in the history of music as t e a 
vocal “romance,” the form of which he developed and ta^ 
He was also an excellent violoncellist, for whi BS a 

gained a prize at the conservatoire m 

pupil of Levasseur. r about 

Francois Martin was a violoncellist . ™ c^p ^ ^ 

1750 in Paris. He was in the chape o published 

mont, and composed in Paris 


VICTOR Cornette, born I 795 > at Amiens, as lhc „ S °^ waS 
organist, published a “M&hode du Violoncelle. 

chiefly known as a choirmaster. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN ENGLAND. 


I t e early part of the seventeenth century, the education 
° an English gentleman was hardly complete if he 
cou d not take his part in a consort of viols, and par- 

icu arly the bass viol, was then in great favour as the 
principal solo instrument. 

It counted among its votaries the most prominent figures of 

form imC a VCn t ^ 16 c ^ va l rous Charles I was no mean per- 
his ail i a / 0n ^ bne n °blemen and gentlemen followed 
Keenr 11 ? C u including such names as Lord Francis North, 

wrote ti? f* Grand Seal (whose brother - Sir Roger North, 
ham') q C amous Memoirs ”), Lord Crewe (Bishop of Dur- 
aL ger Lestran S e and many more. 
instrum°e U tV he u baSS VK)1 WaS event ually supplanted as solo 
violiJ T ^ ^ V10Hn ’ * died hard ’ and for a !on § the 
ale-houses S ^ ^ hlgher classes as the instrument of 

that tv. . , fair - mu sicians. Anthony A. Wood tells us 
vioItntK S u CntS at ^ xford diversity preferred the gentle 
W rr % rShandn ° is ^l) violin, 
down t^k- ^ AUNDERS 1S tbe first whose name has been handed 
story as an English “bass violin” and trombone 
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player in Charles II’s band in 1661. His petition is sig 
by Nicholas Lanier, master of the “private musicke, as wdUs 
those of George and Richard Hudson, Davis Mell andiS» 
Hopper all well known musicians of their time. The term 
“basTviolin” was applied to the violoncello in E "S lan ^ d “‘”« 
the early times of its existence until it came into pmmmene 
by the appearance of the Italian artists mentioned below. 

ROBERT THOMPSON, music publisher and instrumen - 

worked at the sign of “The Bass Violin''at the corner of a 
Paul's Alley and St. Paul’s churchyard, about i» • ^ 

the violoncello was simply spoken of as a bass, . 

has survived to this day as a conversation.-,. I ,s no tobtm 
this sense that we have to take the word “bass a apphed to 
Claude de Granges, “Musitian in Ordinary o 

What the qualifications of Saunders and de Gr g ^ 
violoncellists were cannot be ascertained wit cer a * 
it is safe to conclude that their technique did not g 
beyond the execution of the extremely simp e an 
bass parts of seventeenth century instrumental music. 

It was not before ,733 that the violoncello entirely su^ 

seded the bass viol in English orchestras. The 5 ° y . 
of the Commonwealth turned men’s minds away r 
ful pursuits. The war trumpet took the P la « ° P s J rd 
instrument, and the bass bow was exchange 
The unsettled times which followed saw the intro ^ 

the violoncello into England. If we take into a 
very primitive state of its technique at the n0 ^ 

eighteenth century, it cannot be wondered at 1 ore de- 

awaken the same sympathies which the bass vio , 1 ^ Q f 

cessor, commanded in earlier times. During the rs 
that century it was almost exclusively represente y ^ 
artists, who were the first to distinguish themse ves 
violoncello, as we have seen from Dr. Burney s remar 
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Cervetto with Abaco, Lanzetti, Pasqualini and Caporale “ about 
this time (about 1740) brought the violoncello into favour, 
and made us nice judges of that instrument.” Even as late 
as the latter part of that century, there have been very few 
English violoncellists of distinction. Wasielewski attributes 
this fact to the growing commercial spirit which, from the 
restoration of peace, at the end of the civil war, spent its whole 
energy upon colonial politics, employing foreign artists to 
meet all musical requirements. Granted that this was un¬ 
doubtedly a point which has to be taken into account, it is 
certainly not the only and sole reason. The English nation 
is essentially a sporting nation, and sports and arts have very 
little in common with each other. During the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and even beyond the fifties, it was con¬ 
sidered a sign of effeminacy if a young gentleman employed 
part of his time in learning to play a musical instrument. This 
has vastly changed during the last fifty years, but it accounts 
for a numerically poor list of virtuosos on any musical instru¬ 
ment during that earlier period. ' 

The first violoncellist of English nationality whose nane 
has been handed down to posterity was: 

Bartholomew Johnson, born October 3, 1710. Gerber re¬ 
lates that on the anniversary of his hundredth birthday (in 
1810), a banquet, to celebrate the occasion, was given at the 
Freemason’s Hall, Scarborough, when Lord Mulgrave pre¬ 
sided over a distinguished assembly of more than seventy 
eminent personages. A portrait of Johnson in oil, which was 
painted about that period, is still in existence. Plate XXIX is 
a re P r °duction of an engraving made from that portrait. 
During the musical “academy” (a concert) which followed in 
the evening, the centenarian played the violoncello in a minuet 
which he had composed sixty years previously, viz., about 17 50. 
e appeared as a soloist in London about 1770. 

Captain Marcellus Laroon, son of old Larcon, the painter, 
11* 
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who. according to Hawkins, played on the -d 

composed solos for that instrument He died 

V HebdeN, about whose private life no details “ 
hand, was also born during the early part of the eighth 
centery. He was not only violoncellist, but played ab» * 
bass viol and the bassoon. By hisi contemporaries HeMm 
was considered a great soloist on the violoncello. H-P^ 
trait playing the violoncello (not the vio g ^ 

stated by Wasielewski and copmd by so„e o ^ 

graphists) was engraved by John Faber h & 

F. Mercier in i 7A h and is a v«y *ne ^concert given by 
reproduction is given on Plate X . oroduce d a concert 
Hebden in London, in the year I 749 > P u Abac0 . 

piece for hve violoncellos by the famous a ^ ^ 

The latter was then in London, and 1 app woul( j 

probable that he took part in the performance^ ^ 
hive been difficult otherwise to fin ve ^ in Vienna 

7he same piece had been produced y e c . h f ro m 

(see “ Abaco”). Hebden held his bow-bout^two mche^ . 

the hut, as shown in the portrait. T e 

unknown. , an is men- 

GORDON, who was the son of a Norf ° r p^ton, w hile Pohl 
tioned by Burney as a contemporary o ’ peare d 

(“Morait and Haydn in London”) tells us that he appe 

in 1750, when Hebden was also playing in on ^ an d 
Burney praises both Gordon and Paxton or g manne r 
sweet tone on the violoncello, and for their ju ^ 

of accompanying the voice, which placed t em p • on 
favour. He played at a concert given by Srgnor 
May 1, 1764, and appeared still in public concer s Coven t 

On June 22, 1765, he took over the p ur ther 

Garden Theatre together with Crawford and Vine 

details are wanting. 
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WILLIAM Paxton was born in 1737, in London. About his 
life and musical career there is hardly anything more known 
than about other contemporary violoncellists of English 
nationality. As we have seen above (see “Gordon”), Burney 
praises his tone and skill in accompanying the voice. The 
sparse details regarding his musical career are curiously mixed 
up with those concerning his brother Stephen (so by Wasielew- 
ski and Mendel and Reissmann, who credit him with the latter’s 
compositions). Certain it is that he played concertos for his 
instrument at the concerts for the Musical Fund in 1764 and 
1765, and also apparently at Yates’s “Composers’ Concert,” 
in 1764. 

Mendel and Reissmann reports that he went to Paris in 1780, 
where he published Six Duets, Op. 1. The latter work is ad¬ 
vertised by Eailleux, publisher in Paris, on the back of 
Tilliere’s “M&hcde pour le Violoncelle,’’ as STEPHEN PAX¬ 
TONS Six Duets, Op. 1, for two violoncellos. In Stratton’s 
Dictionary of English Musicians,” the latter appears also as 
the composer of Eight Duets for a violin and violoncello, Op. 
2 ; Six Easy Solos for the violoncello or bassoon, Op. 3; 
Twelve Easy Lessons, in which are introduced several favour- 
airs, for violoncello or bass, Op. 6. There are also Two 
Solos, Op. 4, and Six Solos, Op. 8, both for violoncello. Eitner 
attributes all these compositions, as well as a MS. solo in D for 
vio.oncello and bass in the Imperial Library (Kaiserl. Haus- 
bibliothek), unhesitatingly to William, and not to his brother 

Stephen, who was a glee composer. William Paxton died in 
1781. 

Benjamin'Hallet, born 1743. All information that is ob¬ 
tainable regarding him is from a print by James McArdell, 
a t er Thomas Jenkins, where it says “A child not five Years 
° w ^° un der the tuition of Mr. Oswald Performed on the 
•ate at Drury Lane Theatre An 0 - 1748 for 50 Nights with 
ex traordinary Skill & Applause, and in the following Year 
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was able to play his part in any Concert on the ViobnaHo” 
Hallet holds the instrument double bass fashio , 
position of the violoncello, which appears y 

the left hand, as well as the holding of the bowataboc.^ 
third of its length from the heel, seem to e ec y ' P ^ 

the execution of any technical difficulties. e 1 
ing the boy in woman's attire is very comical. He d 
“1 to have followed up the success of h,s early years 
nothing further is known about him. A reproduction of 

pri H E :rr: p —on *. —0, wh0 ^ 

debut in London in .753- Nothing else is known about ta 
Perhaps he is identical with Claudius Heron, 
canzonettes appeared in 1757 (Eitner). , wb o 

CLAGGET was a violoncellist and ass^vm 
appeared in concerts together with . • (Pohl). 

As violoncello virtuoso he played in London m 7 ( 

He is probably identical with WALTER CEAGGET 
and Brown, “ Dictionary of British Musician ), or 

“ Six Solos and Six Scots Airs, with variations for * 

violoncello, with a thoroughbass for the har P s,c " , . h 
a . . . . London, printed for the author, and sold by him» 
Sedan Chair, Great Hart Street Covent -Garden, and M^rs. 
Thompson and Son, in St. Paul's Church Yard (a 
Stratton and Brown also mention a “ Discourse on Musick, 
delivered at Clagget’s Attic Consort, October 31, 1793 - 
John Crosdill, born 1755 in London, was one o ^ 

virtuosos of his time. He started his musical career a ^ afl( j 

of Westminster Abbey. According to Messrs. . rber . 

T. A. Trowell his father was his first violonce 0 ^ a 

At the age of nine (in 1764) he appeared as a pro ^ 
concert given by Siprutini, with whom he pi a 7 e a acber a t 
two violoncellos. Siprutini was, in all probability, is ^ aS j e . 
that time. In 1775 (according to Mendel and Reissman , 
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lewski gives 1772), Crosdill went to Paris to continue his studies 
under the elder Duport (not Janson, as stated by Wasielewski). 
Some facts and incidents relating to that episode have already 
been communicated in the biographical sketch of Jean Louis 
Duport. According to Stratton and Brown he was a violinist 
in the Chapel Royal in 1777. This is evidently a mistake, 
and should be “violoncellist” instead of violinist. Crosdill 
was a great favourite in English court circles. The Duke of 
Rutland was his particular patron, and Viscount Fitzwilliam, 
one of the directors of the “Concerts of Ancient Musick,” was 
is intimate friend. This, no doubt, was an important factor 
m his very brilliant career. About 1780 he came back to Lon- 
on, and was made a chamber musician to Queen Charlotte in 
7 2. Soon afterwards he was appointed teacher of the vio¬ 
loncello to the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV), whose 
u _es he supervised for two years. He became, consequently, 

C most f as hionable teacher of his instrument, and amassed 
onsiderable fortune. He was also manager of the ladies’ 
concerts which took place on Fridays alternately at the resi- 

S Exeter, Lord Vernon, Lady Somers, Mrs. 

mi - urges, and other houses of fashion. At the principal 
ondon concerts he appeared frequently as soloist, especially 
■. , C P ro ^ ess i°nal concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
ich were under the management of Lord Abingdon. At 
concerts he played a duet for two violoncellos with the 
- J - ^ ara * n ^84; in the same year Crosdill and Chabran 
r , ano ) are mentioned as violoncellists in the orchestra 
the jf SC Concerts ’ anc i Crosdill was principal violoncellist at 
vinl commemorat i° n - From 1789-59 he was principal 

in 1S ^ ^^ ree Choirs Festival at Gloucester, except 

is hT ye f WhCn J ames Cervetto took his place. Plate XXXII 
R e n r0m P r ^ n ^ Crosdill by George Dance, 
tion f^ Cars to ^ ave been possessed of a most amiable disposi- 
from all professional jealousy, for it was he who 
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brought Jean Louis Duport, his former co-student under the elder 
Duport, to London, and with James Cervetto he used to play 
a duet in public which Abel had specially composed for the 
friendly rivals. In 1794 he married a lady of fortune an 
retired from professional life. He appeared once more w 
public at the coronation of George IV in 1821, wit in 
as second principal. His tone was considered to possess a 
particular grandeur, which appears quite credible, seeing 
he was a pupil of J. P. Duport, whose pupils mhented ° 
the greater part power and beauty of tone from t eir ma . 

Reichardt, the composer, who heard him play, is stated 0 

said that Crosdill’s tone was not free from a certain cru 
ness. Be this as it may, one thing is certain, that e ear 
the admiration of the whole musical world of his time, 
trained a great number of pupils, and among t emy 
the most prominent players of the early nineteen 
Robert Lindley and Henry Griesbach, who came ro 
hagen to London with his brother, were of their num > 
well as many others whom we shall encounter in t e 
this history. Crosdill died in October, 1825, at ^ 

Yorkshire, bequeathing £1,000 to the Royal Society o 
cians, to which he belonged for over fifty years. 

James Cervetto, born 1747 (Schilling gives 17 • 

London, was the son of the celebrated Italian vio on 
who was instrumental in introducing the vio.once o in 
land ( see page 151 if.). His father taught him the ' 10 ° waS 
at a very early age, and he made rapid progress, so a 
able to appear successfully at the “ Little Haymarket 
on April 23, 1760, at a concert given by Mile. Gertru c ^ 
ing, better known to fame as Mine. Mara (she marne ^ 
violoncellist, Johann Bapt. Mara), the great singer, w ^ ^ 
then only ten years old. Associated with the former ^ ^ 
same concert was Master Barron, aged thirteen, a p u ^ 
Giardini, the violinist, and Miss Eurney (daughter 
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Burney, author of the well-known “ History of Music ”), a pianist 
of nine years. In 1765 Cervetto played together with his 
father at a concert given by Parry, the harpist. He had neither 
the fiery temperament nor the execution of Crosdill, whose 
senior he was by eight years, but his tone was sweeter and he 
played with more expression. The latter quality he had 
developed under the guidance of Abel, who served as model 
for nearly all the English artists of his time. Interesting is 
Dr. Burney’s opinion of the Cervettos; he says: “The younger 
Cervetto, when a child and hardly acquainted with the gamut, 
had a better tone, and played what he was able to execute, in 
a manner much more ‘chantant’ than his father. Arrived at 
manhood his tone and expression were equal to those of the 
best tenor voices. From 1780 James Cervetto played at the 
professional concerts, which were held at the Hanover Rooms 
under the direction of Lord Abingdon. In 1783 Duport and 
aumgarten played at these concerts together with Cervetto. 
1784 Cervetto played a concerto by Haydn at these con¬ 
certs. Unfortunately, it does not say which of the five violon¬ 
cello concertos by Haydn it was. 

In that year Chabran is mentioned as violoncellist at these 
concerts, together with Cervetto. This was Gaetano Chiabrano 
mentioned on page 171. 

At the fourth concert of that season, on March 10 Cervetto 
payed a concerto of his own composition “with the power of 
and nobility of style, which one is accustomed to hear 
om t is artist, as Cramer says in his magazine of 1784. At 
e eventh concert in that year he played a solo of his own 
c n * ft 1 an< ? *°°k P ar * * n a brio for violin, viola and violon- 
° ^* ar< ^ n *’ ^ sma H picture painted by Cipriani, en- 

e y Bartolozzi, shows a portrait of Giardini on a tomb- 
°ne surrounded by mourning genii. 

in? n and 1770 he travelled all over Europe, play- 
* e P r i nc ipal towns. In the latter year he returned to 
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London, and in 1771 he "as appointed violoncellist in the 

Queen’s private band. His publ.shed compos.Uons eonsu 

"Twelve Solos for a Violoncello with a Thorough B-fa 
the Harpsichord” This work, which is dedjc a ted to ^ 
Elector of the Bavarian Palatinate, was pubhshe y 
Six Solos for a Violoncello, with a Thorough Bass for de 
Harpsichord. Opera Terra, London. Twelve Wbnas f ; r 
a Violoncello and Bass, Op. 4 A > London. , six 

Divertimenti, London. Also six solos f or * t' 
trios for two violins and violoncello. Cervet 
compositions show a decided advance m the teC 
compositions of the early Italian writers or showing a 

they are more akin to the compositions by Ab 

certain development of the passage wor' nublished by 

in double stops. Two of his solos have been re P“ bl h “ J 
Carl Schroeder (Augener Ltd.), and one by B. Walt 

(W. E. Hill and Sons). T o„ His 

Cervetto died at the age of ninety on February 5 . ^ 

was a life of ease and comfort, as his father seared or 
a position in society as well as in his profession, a dl f^ ^ 

moreover, a fortune of ^E. Hill and Sons, 

painting in the possession of Messrs, w. 

appears on Plate XXXIII. n 

Frederic Lewis, Prince of Wales, the son o 

1707-51, was an amateur violoncellist, whose composed 

wise musical and received lessons from Han > , 

for them the first book of his Suites P ou * c . en ^ er . 
Prince of Wales himself patronised Handel s oper ^ ^ 
prise in connection with the theatre in Linco n s 

1734 or soon after. , • in 

A music party in the gardens of Kew Pa.ace P ^ ^ 
1733 by Philip Mercier, forming part of the co ec^ ^ 
National Portrait Gallery, shows the Prince o Maying 

the violoncello, his sister Anne, the Princess oy 
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the harpsichord, Princess Caroline Elizabeth playing the man¬ 
dolin and Princess Amelia Sophia Eleanora reading a book. 
Kew Palace in seen in the background. A reproduction of this 
interesting picture is given on Plate XXXIV. 

George Frederic August, Prince of Wales, born August 
12, 1762, who ascended the throne of England as George IV, 
was a great lover of music and a good amateur violoncellist. 
He studied for two years with Crosdill, who was a familiar 
figure in the musical court circles of that time. Both the 
Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Cumberland, brothers 
of the Prince of Wales, were also musical amateurs, the former 
playing the violin and the latter the viola. In 1783 the Prince 
of Wales began to give his regular concerts at Carlton Place, 
which stood at the lower part of Waterloo Place, going 
towards Green Park. There he received all the most famous 
musicians of his time. He showed, however, more apprecia¬ 
te 011 than generosity towards them. The most deplorable in¬ 
cident in this respect was his attitude towards Beethoven. The 
latter had dedicated his “Battle of Victoria” to him when George 
was Prince Regent of England. In a letter to Ries, Beethoven 
complains that, not only had his actual expenses for the copy- 
mg of the work not been refunded, nay, not even a letter of 
t anks did he receive! Griesbach, the oboist, and father of 
0 violoncellist, had to send a written statement by the two¬ 
penny post to receive payment for his services. 

e Prince used to have two concerts a day at his residence. 

his^ 0 ^ ^ aCe * n morn l n g> when, besides himself, only 
“ rot ^ ers an d a few intimate favourites would be present. 

oth S WaS f° r th e execution of chamber music. The 

er took place in the evening before a larger audience. On 
GSe occas i°ns the Prince used to play the violoncello in the 
me programmes comprised exclusively instru- 
in mUS * C ' use< ^ play on a Forster violoncello, bear- 
S f 0 royal coat of arms painted on the back of the instru- 
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ment This instrument was, about 1900, for some time on view 
in the shop of Mr. Chanot, of Wardour Street. 

About the middle of last century there appeared what is 
probably the first English tutor for the violoncello. It con¬ 
sisted of a single sheet with this heading: “The Gamut for 
the Violoncello, Printed by Henry Waylett, at the Black Lyon 

in Exeter Change. Price 6d.” 1745-6. 

After explaining the tuning of the instrument, it gives 
fingering of the C major scale up to G in the fourth position 
on the A string, followed by chromatic scales, giving t 
harmonic equivalents for some of the notes. After that tere 
are two “lessons” with variations, and this finishes the w oe 
work. The author, very wisely, has not appended his name 
to the work, and so he could not receive the public recogn 
he really deserved! 

If the fingering in Corrette’s work is impracticab e in ma 
instances, the fingering of “the gamut” goes against a ~en 
and reason. The following examples are so amusing t 
deserve being quoted. 



And from the second lesson: 



More explicit is “The Complete Tutor for the 10 on • 
containing the best and easiest Instructions for Learner » 
Robert Crome. To which is added a collection of aV0 

. , , DvirP 25* 

airs, marches, minuets, song tunes, and duetts. 

Printed for and sold by C. & S. Thompson, at No. 75 * 
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Paul’s Church Yard, London, where Books of Instruction for 
any single instrument may be had.” 

The above tutor appeared in 1765, and gives us a good 
picture of the position which the violoncello held in those days. 
The author (who also wrote “The Fiddle New Model’d,” his¬ 
torically a very interesting work, see E. van der Straeten, 
The Romance of the Fiddle”), says, in his preface: “As 
the bass violin is in great esteem I have here given some useful 
and plain instructions for the learner, as this instrument ap¬ 
pears to be built on the ruins of another—I mean the six¬ 
stringed bass—which in the last century was held in great 
esteem, and was of general use in -concerts. Viols were of 
three sorts, viz., bass viols, tenor viols and treble viols. The 
violin in those days was looked upon as a contemptible instru¬ 
ment, it was harsh and too loud, they could not bear to have 
their viols overpowered. However, as the violin became more 
general, it was judged necessary to use bass violins, or violon¬ 
cellos (that is four-stringed basses), as being much more power¬ 
ful and suitable to the fiddle, and since these last have been 
in such frequent use, the former have been entirely laid aside.” 

The compass of the exercises does not exceed F sharp on the 
A string (fourth position), and that note is used only on rare 

occasions. The fingering is the same as that shown in Cor- 
rette’s work. 

It was evidently the custom to mark the semitones on the 
ogerboard by drawing lines across it, which took the place 
0 the frets used on viols, for Crome says, in speaking about 
tuning the instrument: “Measure out the seventh line from the 
kfth of the open string, or unison to the next 
or string) and when you have got the exact distance tie a. 
piece of fiddle string tight on the neck under the strings, 

^ ich will make a frett, and will be standard for tuning all 
the strings.” 

The length from nut to bridge he gives as 26^ inches. 
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which is exactly one inch less than out present standard 
measure, and, in fact, we know that the original neck of an 
old instrument is invariably much too short and very broad 
and thick, which made great agility of the fingers, and par- 
ticularly playing in the fourth position, a matter o ex reme 

difficulty. • » 

Amusing are also his remarks on time: im ®’ ™ ’ 

he says, “is difficult except it is begun very early, but 
in itself is simply plain, such as in our ordinary walking ' 
though we think nothing of it when we walk, yet we P 
pretty regular motion.” Then he gives what he calls t 
“time tables.” In the first he gives the subdivision o 
“semibrieve” \sic!\ which, he says, is as long as one 
ately count four, or walk four steps in. T e secon ^ 
divides the minim down to demisemiquavers. a e 
says: “ All musical performances must be done y - 
of time, keeping either with the hand or foot, ut on a 

strument with the foot.” . 

His holding of the bow and drawing it straig 
strings at the distance of i* to 2 inches from the bridge doe- 

not differ from the present manner. “backwards” 

He gives indications for drawing the o m r “F” 

(down bow) and “forwards” (up bow) by putting 9 
over the notes, and underneath he puts “D ^ or . 

foot down and “ U ” for taking it up. “ The ‘ spring ( P 
bow), he says, "can’t be explained but by demonstra 
After some more instructions which do not call or sp 
mark, the book is brought to a close by a collection o ^ ^ ^ 
jigs, gavottes, hornpipes, movements from coti *ons, 
Conquering Hero Comes,” “Lovely Nancy” (with van • 
‘ Come Haste to the Wedding,” the famous “ Bel J e ;* le ’ 
"Lady Coventry’s Minuet,” “Handel’s Gavotte,” “w s 
March,” “ Dearest Creature,” and other pieces jumb e 
in the most promiscuous manner. 
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Another tutor for the violoncello was published by " Preston 
& Son, at their wholesale warehouse, No. 97, Strand." It con¬ 
tains a frontispiece showing a gentleman in the costume of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, playing the violon¬ 
cello. The title runs thus: “A New and Complete Tutor for 
Violoncello, wherein the present much improved fingering is 
clearly and fully explained, showing by sections of the finger¬ 
board the various modes of fingering in different keys as used 
by the most eminent masters.” This latter device has recently 
been made use of again in a tutor by Philipp Roth. The 
former work, which is of a very primitive nature, does not give 
the author’s name. It winds up with the then customary col¬ 
lection of "airs” of various countries. The most curious part 

of this book is “A Drawing of the New Invented Patent 
Fingerboard.” 

This fingerboard was invented by Charles Clagget, who 
was born in London in 1755—probably a relative of Claget 
Clagget), mentioned previously as violoncellist, who ap¬ 
peared about 1760 in London. He was a violinist with an in¬ 
ventive turn of mind, who constructed an organ without pipes, 
st j nn gs, bells or glasses, which never required tuning. He 
a so constructed a chromatic horn and chromatic trumpet, 
ey were apparently no more successful than the "patent 
gerboard. The latter contained nineteen lines, marking 
6 position of the tones and semitones. For instance, C sharp 
e C string was on the first line, D flat on the second, D 
tural on the third line, and so forth. It was provided with 
, va ^ e nu ts, so as to enable the player to play in different 
sh yS Wlt ^ out changing the position of the hand. It certainly 
. 'T'lf ingenuity, but like all the rest of the many 

Th^b Cat * 0ns niu sical technicalities, it was unsuccessful, 
e olding of thi bow and fingering in this as well as the 
owing work are the same as those of the present day. 

6 i°ii° w i n g tutor appeared also anonymously. The title 
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is- "New Instructions for the Violoncello, containing the best 
and easiest method,” etc., “to which is added a flT “ un “ “' 
lection of airs.” The whole selected and adapted for the m- 
strument by a celebrated performer. Printed for Thomas 
Cahusac and Sons, .96 Strand. It also contains a fronUsp^e, 
showing a violoncellist in somewhat later (before 1798), c 
tume than that of the former book. Towards die end oHhe 
eighteenth century there appeared a senes o u or 
ous instruments, known as “Addison and Ho sons 

Tutors.” The authors were: He was violoncellist 

John Addison, born in London, 1765. H 
at Vauxhall Gardens, and double bass player at he ll 
Opera, the Concerts of Ancient Music and the Vocal Conort. 
He enjoyed also a considerable reputation as a composer 

musical dramas, songs, etc. o^who’e 

Commercial speculations caused the loss of almo 
of his savings, and he died in London, in very reduced 

cumstances, January 30, 1844. 

His collaborator was George Alexander Hudson,. the: com 

poser of many fine melodies, mcludingsiic P°P« ^ but 
ites as: “Tel! me, Mary, how to Woo Thee, 
my Arab Steed,” and others. He died in l86 3 ; in _ 

The above tutor, which on the whole is ase up ^id- 
ciples of modern violoncello technique, stil a vises 
ing of the bow about one inch from the nut. 

As a tutor the book is very primitive; it contains the® 
collection of airs, and under the first of these is a ^ 
beating the time, the foot must descend at t e 
each bar.” Among the airs is “See the Conquen g 
Comes” under the heading “March King Arthur- j or 

Hardy published a “Violoncello Preceptor, wit c 
Fingering in the Various Keys,” about 1800. 0 

ticulars are known with regard to this artist. $ 

Joseph Reinagle, born 1762, at Portsmouth. c 
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son of an Austrian musician. It was intended that he should 
join the navy, but after his first voyage he was apprenticed 
to an Edinburgh jeweller. There he became Schetky’s pupil 
on the violoncello, and Schetky married his sister. He 
studied also the violin under Aragoni and Pinto, and became 
leader at the Edinburgh Theatre, and conductor of the con¬ 
certs of that town. Wasielewski states that previously to 
studying the violoncello, he was for some time trumpeter in 
an English regiment. In 1784-6 he lived in Dublin and came 
to London in 1791. Reinagle played in Solomon’s concerts 
in London and Oxford. In the latter town he resided for 
several years, and died there in 1836'. For the violoncello he 
composed Twelve Duets, Op. 2, and three sets of Six Duets, 
each Op. 3, 4 and 5, one or more concertos, and “ Concise In¬ 
troduction on the Art of Playing on the Violoncello.” The 
last-named work, published in London, reached four editions. 

Hugh Reinagle, born 1766, at Portsmouth, was a younger 
brother of Joseph Reinagle. He studied the violoncello under 
Crcsdill, and was from all accounts an excellent executant on 
that instrument. On account of ill-health he went to Lisbon, 
where he died at an early age. He composed six solos, 
Op- 1. Six Favourite Solos, Op. 2, by the late H. Rein¬ 
agle. Printed and sold by J. Bland at his music warehouse, 
45 Holborn. Four of these solos (studies) have been repub¬ 
lished in the “ Standard English Edition.” He also wrote Six 
Duets, Op. 3 (London, Preston). 

John Gunn, bom about 1765 in the Highlands of Scotland 
\some mention Edinburgh as his birthplace). About 1789 he 
came to London, exercising his profession as teacher of the 
violoncello there, and in Cambridge. In 1793 he published 

The Theory, and Practice of Fingering the Violoncello, con¬ 
taining Rules and Progressive Lessons for Attaining the 
Knowledge and Command of the whole Compass of the In¬ 
strument.” This work, which appeared in two editions, con- 
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tains also an essay about the origin of the violoncello, and 

the history of stringed instruments. 

As a supplement to this tutor, he wrote: “ Forty favour: t 
Scotch Airs, adapted for Violin, German Flute or Viobncelo, 
with the Phrases Marked.” Another of h.s works with re e - 
ence to the violoncello was: "An Essay, Theoretical an 
Practical, on the Application of Harmony, Thorough-bass and 

Modulation to the Violoncello. 

In 1705 Gunn returned to Edinburgh, where he married 

Miss Anna Young, an excellent pianist. He died a ou i 
Robert Lindley, born March 4, 1 777 . at Ro er ’ . 
Yorkshire, was by far the greatest English violonce is 
time. He began his musical career by stu ymg e 
under the guidance of his father. Lindley exc ange ^ 

strument for the violoncello at an early age, an prog 
quickly that he received an engagement at the rig on 
when he was only nine years old. At the age o ^ 

placed himself under James Cervetto, who was e ^ 
the best masters of his instrument in England, in W 
joined the orchestra of the King’s Theatre, in on » 
successor to Sperati, and he retained that position as P 
of the Opera until 1851. He appeared at the Kings 
on May 15, 1794, with a “solo” for his instrument, an ^ ^ 
as principal violoncellist at the * Ancient onc ^ stan t 
the Philharmonic Concerts. His intimate friend and c ^ 
companion was Dragonetti, with whom he used to P Y . 
elli’s sonatas in public. A marginal note in the an 
of Rophino Lacy in an edition of Handels Sonata „j s 

Museum, add. MSS. 3 1 575 ) sa y s that the second a ^ 
from his Harp Lessons, 1720. It used to be frequen ^ 
at the Ancient Concerts (arranged for violin, vio once 
double bass) by Franz Cramer, Linley \sic\ and t0 

On May 19, 1847, he played the vidoncello 0 * ^ 

Staudigl (the famous German oratorio singer) m v 
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peccata from Haydn’s Second Service ait the same concerts. 
The following appearances are recorded in the programmes 
of the Philharmonic Society (as published in the “Mtlsical 
Courier” of June 25, 1896) : 

The first time that Lindley appeared as successor to Perci- 
vall at these concerts was Monday, February 24, 1817, when 
he took part with Weichsel, Reeve and Watts, in a quartet by 
Haydn, and in a performance of Eeetnoven’s septet, together 
with Weichsel, Lyon, Anfossi, Willman, Petrides and Holmes. 

On March 10 he played in a pianoforte quartet by Dussek, 
with Cipriani Potter, Weichsel and Watts, and in a string trio 
hy Romberg, with the latter two. A string quintet by Rom¬ 
berg, and concertante for Spanish guitar, and string trio by 
Sor, pianoforte quartet by Griffin, string trio by Mozart; sex¬ 
tet by Ries, pianoforte quintet by Kalkbrenner (with the com¬ 
poser at the piano), string quartet and pianoforte quintet by 
Ries, and a string quintet by Mozart were the chamber music 
works performed at the seven following concerts in 1817. 

It would be interesting to go through the list of chamber 
works performed at these concerts to see how few of these 
works, though excellent in their way, have proved of sufficient 
vitality to survive. And yet it might even now prove inter¬ 
esting to hear one, or part of one of these forgotten works. 

On April 19, 1819, Lindley played a manuscript trio of his 
own composition, with Weichsel and the violoncellist, Eley. 
the first violoncello part is entirely a “principale” this 
a y be looked upon as his first debut as a soloist at these 

s T- 1 ^ 2 °’ Robert Lindley, together with his 

k n illiam, and Dragonetti, played for the first time a sonata 
y R and again, March n, 1822, and June 2, 1823. 
q • mdley and Dragonetti played the ninth sonata by 
sa rC 1 ° n ^ arc b 3 . 1823, and April 17, 1826, and one (the 
on March 23, 1835. Lindley and Howell (double 
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bass) played Corelli’s Sonata, Op. 5. No. 6 , on April 23, 1836, 

June 3, 1839, and June 5, 1843. 

The eleventh sonata by the same composer he played with 
Brooks (second violoncello) and Dragonetti, on April n. 1 3 1 * 
and (probably the same) with Crouch and Dragonetti on 
March 26, 1832, and May 29, 1837. and again, with Lucas as 
second violoncello on April 11, 1836, and on May 3 < 1 4 - 
Dragonetti died in 1846, and the last of Lmdley’s Core. 1 per¬ 
formances was on May 20, 1850, with Lucas and owe 
With the exception of a concertante for two violonce os, 0 
his own composition, which he played on April 17. 1 2 > 
together with his son William, the above-mentioned trio 0 
two violoncellos and violin, also by himself, are the on y 0 
works he produced at the Philharmonic Society. 

“solo” was which he played at the King s Theatre in i 794 > 
the concerto he played at the Professional Concerts 
Pleyel) on February 2, 1792, is not recorded. . 

With Shram he played a “duo” at the Kings ea ’ 
1795, and about the same time he played a duo for vio in 
violoncello,' by Stamitz, with Cramer (father of t g 


pianist, J. B. Cramer). , 

If one looks at this repertoire, played at a time w 
many fine and important works for the violoncello a 
written, one can understand Vidal’s remark. His p y^ 
was cold, and in technique and style he remained ar 
Romberg, Lamarre, Bohrer and Servais.” At all eV ^ n ^’^ 
ridiculous, but often repeated story that Romberg a 
from London as soon as he heard Lindley play is a ina ^^ er 
invention by over-zealous admirers of the English m 
There was certainly no reason for a man like Romberg to a ^ 
meeting Lindley, whom he admired all the same, fran y 
openly. Lindley was much admired in Germany, at ^ 
Vidal’s judgment is echoed to some extent in the ^ 

Musikzeitung,” which says: “ Lindley plays the violonce 0 
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beautifully, with perfect intonation and surety of technique, as 
Hausmann (from Berlin, who played at the first Philharmonic 
concert in 1838), but he has not the fire (emotion).” 

He died June 13, 1855. 

His compositions for the violoncello consist of: Four Con¬ 
certos (Op. 6, 8, 10 and 27); “Methode de Violoncelle,” Op. 4; 
Trio, Op. 13, for violoncello obbligato , with violin and violon¬ 
cello; Six Solos, Op. 9; Three Duos for two violoncellos 
(Witzendorff, Vienna, published them as Op. 27). They are 
entirely antiquated, and without interest. 

In 1795 Lindley appeared as soloist at Haydn’s concert. 
What he played is not certain. His portrait taken from a 
mezzotint appears on Plate XXXV. 

Charles Hanbury, English Consul in Hamburg, who died 
in London, November 11, 1783, was an excellent amateur 
violoncello player, who also played the pianoforte and the 
viola. 

William Sudlow, born 1772, was violoncellist, organist and 
composer of vocal music. He was organist in Manchester, 
where he died in 1848. His brother, Edward, was a viola 
player in Manchester. 

George Collins, son of the celebrated violinist, Isaak Col- 
1 ms, is mentioned by Trowell as a violoncellist of some dis¬ 
tinction about the middle of last century. 

Charles Jane Ashley, born 1773 in London, was an ex¬ 
cellent violoncellist. His tone was powerful and of a refined 
quality. As an accompanist he was second only to Robert 
Lindley. I n 1783 he made his debut at the age of ten (ac¬ 
cording to Pohl). In 1798 he appears already among the 
violoncellists of the “Antient Concerts” at Hanover Square 

ooms, the others being Cervetto, Waterhouse and C. Schram. 

e was one of the founders of the “Glee Club” in 1793, and 
° n the foundation of the Philharmonic Society he became 
one of the original members. For some time he.was secretary 
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of the Royal Society of Musicians. At the first Philhar 
monic Concert on March 8, 1813, he took part in the perform¬ 
ance of a Boccherini quintet with Salmon, Cudmore, Shewing 
ton and Robert Lindley at the old Argyll Rooms which were 
burnt down in 1830. Charles and his brother, General Ashley, 
a violinist, were for some time joint managers of the Oratorio 
Concerts at Covent Garden. Twenty years of his life were 
passed as a prisoner for debt in the King’s Bench pnsoa * 
1843 he became the proprietor of the Tivoli Gardens at Mar¬ 
gate, and the anxieties connected with this enterprise as ene 

his death, which occurred on August 29, 1843. 

Ashley was a member of a noted musical fanny, 
father, John, was assistant conductor to Joah Bates. wo 0 
his brothers were violinists and one an organist an eac 
of singing. 

MENEL, of whose private life nothing is known, ap 
frequently as soloist in concerts of that period. 7 
made his debut in London. In 179 1 he played as so 
Salomon’s concert. On February 9 » I 79 2 < P‘ a / e * e 

benefit concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, in a c0 “ c< f 
by Gyrowetz, with Salomon and Hindmarsh. n 

24. 1791 . ht played in a Haydn quartet "^^^“"certante 
New Musical Fund Concert, on March i8 ^ me 

by Haydn, at the Hanover Rooms, on June n a . a 

Mara’s benefit concert, in a quartet by Haydn, an ag 
divertimento by the same master on May 3 * * 79 2 - ^ nQ 

Christopher Shram (the original spelling wa 
doubt Schramm), a violoncellist of either German na 1 
or extraction. He played at the “Concerts o 
Music” at the New Room, King’s Theatre, ay ^ 

where he made his debut in 1792, and is mentione , 
with Griesbach, Lindley and Muller in the program® 
of 1797. He was also violoncellist in Barthelemons q ^ 
Damen, junior (son of J. A. Damen or Dahmen, a 
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gambist and violoncellist) (see page 94) was violoncellist in 
Salomon’s quartet in 1794. He played a solo at the fifth or 

sixth of the twelve Haydn concerts at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 

At the Professional Concerts between 1791-3, we find also a 
violoncellist, John Smith, who made his debut in 1784, and 
played, among others, in a concertante for violoncello, flute 
and violin, by Mazzinghi, in 1791. He was the master of 
F. W. Crouch. 

Mahon was violoncellist at the Ranelagh Rotunda. 
Violoncellists of whom apparently nothing but the names 
have been preserved, with the year of their first appearance as 
soloists in London are: BENECKE, 1752; Falco, 1759; 

imenes, 1772; Phillips, 1781; Abel (a cousin of the great 
gambist), 1789; C. Attwood, 1791, he died in 1807. 

Richard Cudmore, born 1787 at Chichester, where he re¬ 
vived his first musical training as pianist from a local musi- 
ian, James Fargett. Later on he studied the violin and made 
s public debut at the age of nine years, playing a violin 
concerto. In the following year he became Reinagle’s pupil 
t e violoncello, and at the end of one year’s study of that 
ment he played a violoncello concerto of his own com- 
P tion in public. After that he studied the violin under 
1 m< ? n ^ or two y ears , and then he returned to Chichester 
In t8 en ^ a ^ e< ^ as v i°H n ist at the theatre from 1799. 

nia * 6 returne< ^ *° London to resume his studies of the 

pianiqt° rte ^ Un< ^ er - He appeared again in public as 

a nJa ’ m ^ ver P°°l l* e gave a concert, where he played 
a vinl t S °^° ^ Kalkbrenner, a violin solo by Rode, and 
harmo° nCe Q° S °^° ^ Lervetto. He was a member of the Phil- 
P a rt in th ^ rom ^ ts foundation in 1813, where he took 

violinist * H music Performances alternately as pianist, 

t|j e j a ^ an v ^°ia player, but. not as violoncellist. During 
part of his life he resided in Manchester as leader 
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of the “Gentlemen’s Concerts.” He died there December 29, 

CHARLES Neate, born March 28, 1784, although a violon 
cellist, was chiefly known as pianist and composer, an 
through his personal relations to Beethoven. 

In 1814, at the second Philharmonic concert on February 28, 
he appeared as violoncellist in the first performance of a string 
quartet by Griffin, Vaccari being leader and Potter viola, an 
at the third concert on March 14 of the same year he ^PP e ^ e 
in the same capacity, playing a string quartet by Romberg 

with Messrs. Beer, Watts and Sherrington. 

Frederick William Crouch, son of William roue , 

composer and organist of St. Luke’s, Old Street, London was 
born in Great Smith Street, Westminster, about the year 773 - 
He received his first instructions in music from his at er, 
wards studying under John Smith (see page. 329)< 3 - r * e P 
Crouch made rapid progress, and appeared at an ear y age 
public concerts as a soloist. On May 2, 1814, he playe 

cello in a string trio by Beethoven and a sextet by Bernhard Rom¬ 
berg, in which the latter made his first appearance in g 
In 1817 he became second principal at the Italian Opera 
as a member of the orchestras of the Ancient Cone ^ 
the Philharmonic Society. For many years, and up° * A 
months before his death, he played everywhere wi 
Lindley. He married the daughter of John Nicholls, m ^ 
ent barrister, whose family name was given as an a ^ 
name to Crouch’s son. F. W. Crouch died in July>^ 1 /^ n( j on , 
wrote “A Complete Treatise on the Violonce.lo (. ^ 

Chappell, 1826)—erroneously attributed by Trowe. *° 

—based on the method by Baillot, Levasseur, Catel an ^ ccQjn . 

used at the Paris Conservatoire; a supplement, wit ^ 
panied scales, and exercises on double stops; duets 
violoncellos; duets for pianoforte and violoncello, 
ments, etc. 
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JOHN Peile, who describes himself as professor of the vio¬ 
loncello, made a translation of “ Breval’s New Instructions for 
the Violoncello,” and arranged “Select Airs from Mozart” for 
the same instrument. He belonged to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, but no further particulars are obtainable. 

Sir Charles Rich, a good amateur violoncellist, received 
Haydn as his guest in Surrey on August 26, 1794, and con¬ 
ducted him over the ruins of Waver ley Abbey, which deeply • 
impressed Haydn, according to some notes in his diary. 

Thomas Binfield, a son of Richard Binfield, organist and 
music seller in Reading about 1799, settled in London in the 

early part of last century, and appeared as soloist at the Phil¬ 
harmonic Concerts. 


Bmfield was a member of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
an died in London, December 23, 1840. 

Of the following violoncellists appearing at the end of the 

S teenth and the early part of the nineteenth century we 
possess no further details: 

Waterhouse appeared at Antient Concerts in 1789. 

ANCOCK played the Concerto in A minor, Op. 5, by Kraft, 
a e Philharmonic Society on June 20, 1849. 

C1VALL, of Path, played at the Philharmonic Society on 
February 26, 1816, also 


j- j° 0K y * S ment ^ one d by Trowell as a violoncellist who 
fulfil/!! ° nd ° n dunn S the early part of last century, and 
that tim en ^ a ^ emen ^ s mos t of the important concerts of 

Don LET a f > f )eared a(: the Monday Popular Concerts in i860. 

Scotf- - i;2; - l8 °/’ a brother of Niel Gow, the famous 

nf ^ nver » sa id t° have been a violoncellist 

01 merit. 


Malcolm McDonald, a violoncellist in Niel Gow’s band, 
k e j j m P° ser °f reels, strathspeys, etc., lived at Inver, in Dun- 
P ’ m the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel John McDonald, bom 1759, a son 
of Flora McDonald, the Scottish heroine, and McDonald of 
Kingsburgh, Skye. He entered the East India Company, and 
held various military and scientific appointments. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1800, and died at Exeter, 
August 16, 1831. He published a treatise explanatory of the 
principles constituting the practice and theory of the violon¬ 
cello in 1811. Also a.“Treatise on the Harmonic System,etc.,” 
in 1822, containing a table of the harmonics as they appear 
on the violoncello. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE VIOLONCELLO IN BOHEMIA. 


T HE Czechs have always been distinctly musical people, 
although they have frequently proved that “harmony” 
is their weakest point in every other respect. The little 
kingdom of Bohemia has produced more prominent 
composers and virtuosos on all kinds of musical instruments 
than many a larger country. Among violoncellists it produced 
some of the greatest virtuosos of the eighteenth century—to 
wit, Mara and the brothers Stiastny. 

The first Czechian violoncellist whose name has been handed 
own to us is JOH. CERMAK, born about 1710 in Bohemia, the 
me of his birthplace being unknown. He went to Warsaw, 
ere he still lived in 1790. According to a report by Joseph 
^ a a, who heard him there, he was an excellent player, whose 
a on ^' s * P°int lay in the rendering of the cantilena. He wrote 
am er of concertos, which always met with the most enthu- 
tic reception. They have, however, entirely disappeared in 
e c° urse 0 f time. date of his death is unknown. 

ex 11^ ^ E0RGE Neruda, born 1716, according to Theo. Schulz, 

. C koth on the violin and the violoncello. He was for 
y years master of the court chapel and teacher of the vio- 
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loncello and the violin at Dresden He was pensioned in 17P 
and died in 1780. Eesides six trio sonatas whic were pu 
lished he left a great number of symphonies, vio in 
violin solos and trios in MS. Two of his sons were v.olimm 
the court chapel, and his brother, John Chrysostoms born 
1705 at Rossicz (whom Riemann has evident y mixed P 
lohn George) was likewise a well-known violinist It is tr« 
these that ^sprang the long line of excellent musicians - 
culminated in Lady Halte, better known as Madame No 
Neruda, and Franz Neruda late, on) 

Paul KqCHER, born at Tausch (Domazlicy), m • 

1719, died at Kukus, February 21, I 7 » 3 - He “ tered * ‘ 
astery of the Brothers of Mercy (Fratres Mismcord^)Jt 
Prague. Passing through various monasteries he w^ ^ 
prior in Vienna, then successively prior in Gratz, ^ 

der Mettau in Bohemia, and Teschen in Si esia. 
tired to Kukus, where he died at the age o 
was an excellent violinist, violoncellist and viol d amour p 1 
for which latter instrument he wrote several “ncer os. 

IGNAZ (Hynck) Mara, born at Deutschbrod ( m . went 
about 1721, was apparently a pupil of Petnk. n is ^ 
to Berlin, and through the influence of Franz Ben , ^ 

tryman, and leader of the Royal chapel, he was a PP ^ 
the King’s private music, to which he belonged for a 
years. He died in Berlin in 1783. Mara combined b«^ 
tone with great expression. His compositions, w * y w0 
to have been much appreciated, remained unpu is j 

Sonatas in D and A for violoncello and bass are in 

Library at Eerlin. . violon- 

JOS. ANT. Komareck enjoyed a great reputation as 

cellist about 1742. He was a native of Bohemia, an ^ ^ 

the latter part of his career became director of m us 

Archbishop of Wurzburg. , 1 2 o, 

John Baptist Mara, son of Ignaz Mara, was orn J 
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1744. He was an artist of extraordinary talent and person¬ 
ality. His father instructed him in the art of violoncello play¬ 
ing, in which he made such rapid strides that he appeared as 
a soloist at a very early age, and attracted the notice of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, the famous protector of musical art, who 
engaged him as one of his chamber musicians. As he de¬ 
veloped his histrionic talent, he took part also in the theatrical 

performances which the Prince arranged at his castle, Rheins- 
berg. 

His handsome personality and engaging manners ingratiated 
him with the famous singer, Gertrud Elisabeth Schmeling, who 

ecame his wife, after many obstacles which lay in their way 
had been overcome. 

Unfortunately, Mara was a weak character-whom prosperity 
on to dissolute courses. He squandered not only his own 
earnings, but also the very large earnings of his wife. 

is intemperate and immoral life deprived him of the es- 
Cm cf b * s Prince, and, as he began to show also want of 
respect towards the former, he was dismissed from the Royal 
private band. His domestic happiness he had himself 
°ye , is debts increased, and his creditors becoming more 
1 ■ . 6 P ress ^ n ?> he resolved to flee the country, together with 

f WltC ’ Wh ° stl11 clun S to him in spite of his treatment. Their 
it- .. > esca P e were discovered, and Mara was imprisoned. 

and r? aPPCal t0 the PrinCC obtained for him his liberty, 
p - S ° rt y after the cou P le made good their escape to Vienna, 
that ‘ hCnCe t0 London « where they arrived in 1784. In 
with c ear ^ a pIayed a duet for two violoncellos, together 
success r ° S J 1 ’ ^ ^ le P ro ^ essiona ^ concerts, and had immense 
Lond • n Wen * t° Italy with his wife, returning to 

retur • m Iy ^°' They remained there but for a short period, 

From th i t0 .^ en ^ Ce ' I /’9 2 they were again in London, 
with !S tlme the downward course of Mara went on 
rapid strides. I n 1799 Madame Mara, tired of 
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her husband’s profligacy, separated finally from him. Mara 
returned to Berlin, but his brilliant achievements were a thing 
of the past, and iheeting no longer with his former success, 
he sank lower and lower. He appeared once more m public, 
but intemperance and debauchery told their tale, e 
had lost its cunning, and the want of success to whichonce 
was accustomed drove him away from the capital. H 
the smaller towns, and came, among others, to Sondodjatw , 
where Gerber, the celebrated author of the musical dichonary, 
heard him. He reports that he was still admirable in 
dering of a slow movement, and that if here an 
failed it was solely due to the wretched conditionof his string 
The choice of his solos he criticised more severe y as 

been quite forty years behind the times. ur ' n ^ Seated 
at Sondershausen he appeared to Gerber as a highly-educated 

gentleman, who betrayed no signs of his intempera 
but appeared to be in very straitened circumstances. 

Madame Mara, who had been a favourite with on 

since she appeared as a child, together with James er 
Miss Burney (all children) at a concert in 1760 see 
retained the sympathy of the public, as is shown y van 
certs given for her benefit, in which the leading ar is ^ 

day took part. Her noble and generous spirit is s o _ 

fact that she still supported her wretched hus an g ut 

siderable sums of money long after they had g t0 

Mara’s career was drawing towards its close. e j oS t 

Holland, and having become an absolute dipsomaniac, 
all self-respect, and was to be found in the owes ^ 

haunts playing for drink-money, until death re ^ a at 

from that wretched existence in the summer o 1 ence d 
Schiedam. A pathetic ending to a career that com 

under such brilliant auspices! . so j oS 

His compositions, consisting of two concertos, twe v ^ 
with bass, a duet with violin, and a sonata with bass, rem 
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unpublished. The MS. of a Sonata in C is in the imperial 
private library, Berlin. 

Antonius Hock is mentioned as a native of Bohemia, who 
was engaged as violoncellist in the royal chapel at Berlin, 
together with Mara, in 1754, when C. P. E. Bach was the 
conductor. 

Joseph Reicha, born 1746 at Prague, uncle of the famous 
composer, Anton Reicha, was an excellent virtuoso on the 
violoncello, and was in the service of the Count Wallerstein. 
In 1787 he was appointed member of the famous private band 
of the Prince Elector at Bonn, where Beethoven was then en¬ 
gaged as tenor player. Reicha became soon afterwards con¬ 
ductor of the National Theatre at Bonn. In his thirty-fifth 
year gout deprived him almost entirely of the use of his limbs, 
and he need to dictate his compositions, consisting of a sym¬ 
phony concertante for violin and violoncello, as well as con¬ 
certos and duos for his instrument, which have been published. 
Eitner mentions twelve concertos, one as Op. 2, one in D as Op. 
3> and ten others without opus number. He does not state 
whether some of the latter are duplicates. Also three duos 
concertans for violin and violoncello. The author is in pos¬ 
session of the manuscript score of a concerto in A by Reicha, 
which shows good workmanship, melodious invention, and a 
remarkable technique, resembling that of Romberg, though not 
so fully developed in the passages. 

E. Vinceslaus Petrik, born 1727 at Libachovice, in 
Bohemia, was a pupil of Kozsek, and afterwards studied under 
kapellmeister Potz. He was considered one. of the best vio¬ 
loncellists of his time. In 1747 he entered the Church, was 
ordained as a priest, and obtained the post of chorus-master at 
the church of St. Benedict, Prague. It is related of him that 
e execu ted the violin compositions of Giardini, Zyke and 
other contemporaries on the violoncello. In that respect he did 
0n ly the same as the other prominent violoncellists of that 
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time, as the literature for their own instrument was very limited. 
Lindley used to play Corelli's violin sonatas m publ.c as late 
as 1850. Petrik died at Prague about 1798; he left a ”"® b “ 
of church and chamber music compositions which were m hrg 
esteem. He was also a chief exponent of the vio once 0 co 
positions by Himmelbauer. 

IGNAZ Malzat, born about 1730 in Vienna, a vir uoso 0 
horn, wrote a concerto for the violoncello, mentioned in rag 
catalogue of music of 1799- ^ remained m manuscnp, 

probably exists still in the Salzburg library. 

JOSEPH B. Zyka, born about 1720, received is musica 
cation at Prague, and was violoncellist in the amous p 
band of the Prince Elector of Saxony at res , 

to 1764. Fetis’s statement that he was appointe^ er 
arises from the misunderstanding of Marpurgs no e 
violoncellists of the Royal chapel at Dresden in i ?5 ‘ 

“Jos. Zyka, N. Hofmann, Joh. George Knechtel and • 
cinetti, jun.,” which does not mean that they were only the_ 
appointed. In 1766 he was appointed Royal c 
cian in Berlin, where he died at the beginning o as 
His compositions, consisting of a double concerto or 
loncellos, several concertos, solos and duets, remame 1 

script. His son: , „ n j er 

Frederick Zyka was born at Dresden. He ecam , ^ 

his father’s tuition, also an excellent violoncellist. , f 
Berlin in 1764, where he was appointed as a mem er 
Royal chapel, together with his father. It is notewo 
six members of the Zyka family are to be found am g 
foremost chamber musicians of the Berlin court ore es 

Johann Hettisch (Hetes), born 1748 at Liblin.m 0 ^ 

was a prominent virtuoso of his time. He received is ^ 
cation at the Piarists (religious order) College at c > ^ 

afterwards went to Prague for his musical education. ® gjj 0r tly 

ic mpntiAnpfi ac thp fnrpmfmi virtuoso in Prague, 
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after he received an appointment as government official at Lem¬ 
berg, in which position Gerber found him in 1788. He died at 
Livon, in Polonia, in 1793, leaving several concertos and solos 
m manuscript. His playing was distinguished by beauty of 
tone. Dr. Burney, who knew him personally, speaks highly 
of him in his diary. 

FlLSL, an excellent violoncellist, organist, composer and 
great contrapuntist of the early part of the eighteenth century. 
He lived still in Prague after 1750 and died there, but the 
exact date of his decease is not known. Dlabacz, who speaks 
very highly of his compositions, relates that some of his masses, 
etc., are preserved in the church library (choir) of the Monas¬ 
tery of Strahov, near Prague, and that he left numerous con¬ 
certos for the violoncello. Two of these concertos were in the 
musical library of Dlabacz about 1815. 

Joseph Christ, born about the middle of the eighteenth 
century at Ponikla, in Bohemia, was a choirboy at St. Nicholas 
at Prague (Auf der Kleinseite). He lost his voice and took to 
the violoncello, which he studied without a master. 

In 1786 he went to Riga, where he joined the private band 
of the Duke of Kurland, who was a great lover of music, and 
who ranked Christ among the greatest violoncellists of his 
time. In 1798 he revisited Prague in the company of the Duke 
who rewarded his services in a princely manner. About his 
later life nothing is known. 

Joseph Fiala, born 1751, was the son of a schoolmaster in 
Sochowitz, and is one of the most interesting and romantic 
figures among all the musicians of his time. His birthplace 
formed part of the feudal possessions of the Countess Neto- 
litzky, an arbitrary and tyrannical woman, who, like other 
sovereigns of her time, made use of the absolute ownership 
°f ^ er subjects to the fullest extent. Early signs of musical 
talent were carefully fostered by his father until the Countess 
took him to Prague, where she placed him under the celebrated 
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oboe player, John Stiastny, father of the two great violon¬ 
cellists, Jean and Bernard Stiastny. At the same time e 
studied the violoncello under Werner. At home, that is, m 
the Countess’s house, he was treated as servant-boy, an pu 
to wash up dishes in the kitchen, much in the same way as 
Lully in the palace of Louis XIV. This treatment exasper¬ 
ated the high-spirited youth, who, under the excellent tuifcon 
of his master, was ripening fast into the most perfect oboe 
virtuoso of his time. One day he made his escape, ogJ 
with other musicians of the Countess, and p ace * ms 
the protection of Count Hartiz, at Ra ^ 1 * oa 6 p ra gue, 
nettled by his independent spirit, lured him back g • 

where he was treated with every indignity. His li e was m ^ 
intolerable, and he escaped a second time. e 0U ’ ^ 
hearing of his flight, sent out a body of mounted and 
men, who overtook and recaptured poor P ia a, w o wa 
with thrown into prison. The Countess then c°nce 
diabolical scheme of having his front teeth pulled out, th 
he might be permanently incapacitated from p aymg^^ 
and she gave orders to that effect to his gaoler. 1 ’ 

however, had more human feeling than his high- o™ ® ^ 
He took Fiala secretly into his house, and despatc 
senger to the Emperor to inform him of the poor ar 
pending fate. The Emperor, who had heard Fialaon se« 
occasions, and who was greatly impressed wit is _ 
ordered his immediate release and his absolute ree 0 ^ 

his bondage to the Countess. In 1777 was a ” ie ^ ector , 
Prince Wallenstein’s orchestra in Vienna, where t e ^ 
Max Joseph of Bavaria, heard him, and induced n* 1 ^ 

low him to Mannheim. There he married Josepha roc 

• ■ t« flip following 

the daughter of one of the court musicians, in 
year 1778, he accepted an engagement from the is °P ^ 
Salzburg, when he became intimately acquainted wit ^ 
Mozart family and Michael, the brother of Joseph a y 
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His gentle and refined nature seems to have won him 
the friendship of all the distinguished people with 
whom he became acquainted. His friendship with W. A. 
Mozart was such that the latter arranged several concerts 
for him in Vienna, and C. F. Pohl tells us of various in¬ 
stances which testify to their friendly relations (Pohl, “Mozart 
and Haydn in London”). The Archbishop admired his oboe 
playing so much that it caused his ruin, as he made him play 
sometimes as many as ten or twelve concertos in one night. 
The consequent over-exertion caused the rupture of a blood¬ 
vessel, which obliged him to abandon the oboe for a time, and 
he could never again play that instrument for any length of 
time. He devoted himself now chiefly to the violoncello and 
the viol da gamba. The latter instrument he had taken up 
at the instigation of a prebendary of the Salzburg .Cathedral, 
who presented him with a very fine specimen. At one of the 
concerts which Mozart arranged for him at Vienna he played 
the gamba as well as the oboe. Count Besborodkow, who 
heard him on that occasion, induced him to join his own private 


music and to go with him to Russia, where the Count resided. 
He did so after visiting Ratisbon, Gotha, Berlin and Warsaw, 
where he appeared in his new capacity as gambist and violon¬ 
cellist. In Russia his fame spread rapidly, and Prince Orloff 
entrusted him with the formation of his private band, for which 
he rewarded him very liberally. His next step would have 
been into the imperial chamber music. But his health had re¬ 
ceived rude shocks, and his wife suffered from homesickness, 


w ich finally induced him to return to Prague, where he arrived 
with his wife and son, Franz, who was eight years old, in 1790. 
On March 16 he gave a concert in the Kleinseiter Theatre 
be.onging to Count Thun. On that occasion he played the 
oboe as well as the gamba and the violoncello for the last time. 
At the Monastery of Strahov, near Prague, he was greatly 
cloved, and gave several so-called “Academies” (concert re- 


12* 
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citals) there during' his sojourn in Prague. After a stay of 
about a year in his native town, he went with his family to 
Mannheim, and thence to Berlin. In 1792 he settled in 
Donaueschingen as violoncellist to Prince Fiirstenberg, w ose 
famous private band was at one time (about 1831 50 
ducted by Kalliwoda, when C. Leopold Boehm was the so 0 
violoncellist. Fiala remained in this position until his death, 
which occurred in 1816. His compositions, which were highly 
esteemed in their time, consist of a mass which was per or 
for the first time in 1804, and is his only choral work; several 
symphonies, and chamber music in various combinations, 
wrote several concertos for the violoncello, which app Y 
remained in manuscript. A duet for flute or oboe an vio 
cello or bassoon has been republished by C. F. Sc mi 
Heilbronn. It is of the conventional type of the time, 
little sonata in three short movements for viol da gam a, 
or violoncello, of which the author of these lines has a copy, 
is not above the average composition of Vanhal, Gyrowetz, 

His son, Franz, who wrote a biographical sketch of 1S a 
eventful life, was an excellent violoncellist and court m 

to the Grand Duke of Baden. 

Father Francis Mensi, bom March 27, i 753 » at ^ tra ’ ” 
Chrudim, the son of the bailiff of Count Hohenems. is 
was of Italian birth. He showed early signs of musica 
with a predilection for the violoncello. His parents, 
settled in Prague, placed him under Joseph Reicha fort es 
of that instrument, while Cajetan Vogel conducted his t ^ 
cal studies. He was also a good executant on the vio in ^ 
1808 he was “pastor” at Pher, where he devoted all his eis^ 
hours to music, writing a considerable amount of churc ® ^ 
symphonies and string quartets, which were highly P ra 
and are partly preserved in the church library of the ona 
of Strahov, near Prague. He produced many excellent P U P ^ 
on the violin as well as on the violoncello. Among t e 
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were Johann Brodeczky, a clever violinist, who wrote, among 
other works, a number of violoncello solos. Czizek and Count 
Spork, whom Wasielewski mentions, were also violin pupils 
of Mensi. 

WENZESLAUS Czizek lived towards the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. He was a pupil of 
Mensi, and a clever executant. 

WENZESLAUS HlMMELBAUER, whose biography appeared in 
page 182, was also a native of Bohemia. 

JOHANN Patzelt, born about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in Bohemia, was a virtuoso on the violoncello and on 
the piano, as well as a composer. He served in an. Austrian 
artillery regiment, but quitted the service to devote himself 
entirely to music. After touring for several years, he settled 
in Vienna in 1788, where he died about 1818. His private his¬ 
tory is for the greater part shrouded in mystery. He wrote 
variations, sonatas, solos and concertos. The latter r em ained 
in manuscript. A sonata for violoncello is in the library of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” in Vienna. 

Jacob Johann Ryba, born at Przesstiez, in Bohemia, October 
26) 1765, was an excellent violoncellist, as well as violinist and 
organist. I n 1780 he entered the seminary of St. Wenzeslaus 
at Prague, and in 1788 he was appointed Rector of the College 
ymnasium) at Roczmittal. He was a prolific composer with 
strongly marked nationality. He left forty-eight trios, 
venty two quartets, seven quintets, eighty-seven sonatas, one 
red and thirty sets of variations, and thirty-eight con- 
tos for sundry instruments; also six operas, sixteen masses, 
wenty-four short masses, and other choral works. He died 
m 1815 at Roczmittal. 

VlNCENz Hauschka was born at Mies on January 21, 1766, 
an died at Berlin on September 2r, 1840. His father, who 
, 3 sc h°°lmaster, instructed him in the elements of music, 
at the age of eight he became a choirboy of the Cathedral 
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at Prague, where he received a good musical as well as general 
educatL He remained there for six years during which 
time he took up the study of the violoncello under the guidance 
of Joseph Christ, and theory under Seeger. H.s studies under 
Christ were but of a short duration, as that artist went to 
in 1780. Hauschka pursued his study of the violoncel o ass.- 
duously without a master, and his progresses such that . 
was engaged by Count Thun as a violoncellist when h 
TnTy sixteen yeL old. Two years later the Count died.and 
Hauschka started on a concert tour, visiting t e varwu yienna> 
and principal towns of Germany. In 1792 e was 1 - » 

where he was greatly admired as a virtuoso. As an acco 
plished gentleman, he won for himself the good graces of the 

Empress Maria Theresa, and in 1793 r ** ive V^diumis- 
ment of a Councillor in the Exchequer s Office and A 
trator of Domaines—a curious change from an a > 

but not infrequent in those days, as may be seen * n 
of Schenck,Hesse andseveral other great virtuososof these 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, who were rewarded wrth g 
positions in government offices. From this time Hauschka d 
not appear as a performer in public, but his music*1 talents 
were greatly appreciated in court circles, w ere e 
played with the members of the imperial farm y—as, 
stance, at Persenberg, on the Danube, where, on on ^ CC h 
he took part in a quintet with the Emperor, Prince Metterni , 
Count Wrbna, Kutschera, and the composer Ey er. 

Grand Duke of Tuscany, brother of the Emperor, turn 
for them. In 1805 he took up the baryton, at the specra 
quest of the Empress Maria Theresa. That instrument was mu 
favoured at the Austrian court, and Haydn wrote a 
able number of compositions for it, including 
cantata with baryton accompaniment on the death o r ^ 
the Great (seepage 114). Eybler, who was mentione a■ 0 ’ 
contributed to its literature as did also Weigl an 
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Hauschka was by that time one of the leaders of musical life in 
Vienna, and he was one of the founders of the “Gesellschaft. 
der Musikfreunde” (Society of Friends of Music), to which 
Brahms bequeathed part of his fortune. He assisted also 
in the foundation of the “Concert Spirituel” and the 
Conservatoire. 

He composed for the violoncello: Three Sonatas, Op. i; 
Three Sonatas, Op. 2 (Vienna, Riedl); five duos for baryton 
and violoncello, songs with violoncello obbligato , divertimenti 
with bass, and three concertos with orchestra, which remained 
in manuscript. He composed also notturnos for three voices, 
with accompaniment of mandolin, viola and violoncello, an 
interesting combination. 

By far the most important among Czechian violoncellists, 
and even among all his contemporaries, was JEAN STIASTNY. 
His father, John Stiastny, who died when member of the Prague 
orchestra in 1788, was a celebrated oboe player, and, as such, 
the master qf Joseph Fiala. How far he may be credited with 
the education of his sons is uncertain; but, as a violoncellist, 
Jean Stiastny owed a great deal to his elder brother: 

Bernhard Wenzeslaus Stiastny, who was born at Prague 
in , 77 °» and who received his musical education chiefly from 
the celebrated organist, Seger (or Seegr), devoted himself even¬ 
tually entirely to the study of the violoncello, and was ap¬ 
pointed as principal violoncello at the Prague Opera. From 
all reports which the author of these lines has received from 
some old musicians, and especially from his late master, Johann 
Hoecke, in Cologne, Bernhard Stiastny did not attain any 
marked degree of technical ability, but was a conscientious 
and sound player, and good teacher. His published composi¬ 
tions all point in that direction, one of the most important 
king his “Methode de Violoncelle,” a tutor, in two parts, which 
contains many excellent points, although it is in parts some¬ 
what prolix, while the advanced technique, especially the thumb 
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positions, do not receive sufficient attention. It has been re¬ 
published by Schott, in Mayence, in German and French. T e 
latter has also published two books, each containing six easy 
solos. Berra, in Prague, published six instructive and progres¬ 
sive sonatas for two violoncellos; and Simrock, in Bonn, 11 
maestro 6 lo scolare,” eight imitations, and six pieces wit 
fugues for two violoncellos. 

JEAN Stiastny was also born at Prague in 1774- e ^ as 
instructed in the art of violoncello playing by his brother, 
Bernhard, for whom he always retained an affectionate admira¬ 
tion, although he surpassed him, by a long way, both as a vir 
tuoso and as a composer. His six duos for two vio °” ce 0w ’ 
in two series (published by Schott), are dedicated to his brother, 
and they form one of the finest monuments of violonce o i 
ature. They contain effects which must have been an a so u e 
revelation in their time, and which are admirable in ^ 

His passage-work shows immense ingenuity, and, a t oug 
modern violoncello technique has entirely broken away rom 
the old passage-work of the Romberg and the Stiastny sc 
and struck out. bolder lines on the basis of the Beethoven, 
bert and Schumann technique, the works of Stiastny wi a way 
form an indispensable item in the educational literature tor 
the instrument It is interesting to note his fine feeling nature, 
in the way in which he wrote some of the most difficult passag ^ 
in these duets for the second violoncello, which he reserve 
himself, ceding the first to his brother, thus giving him 
place of honour without placing before him a task whic woU ^ 
have surpassed his strength. About 1810, Jean Stiastny w 
solo violoncellist to the Grand Duke of Frankfurt, 
Primate von Dalberg, according to the title of his Divertimen » 
Op. 3, which has afterwards been republished by Schott 
1813, he was still living at Frankfurt. Baudiot went t ere * 
that year to hear him play, but returned without gaining 
object, as Stiastny was too nervous to play before strange 
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Johannes Hoke, a pupil of F. A. Kummer, and first teacher 
in Cologne of the writer of these lines, used to relate 
that he too, had heard from his master, and some of his 
elder colleagues, that the only way to hear Stiastny play was 
to obtain access to the house where he lived, and listen to his 
playing outside his room without his being aware of anybody’s 
presence. This nervousness kept him away from the concert 
platform, although he appeared in public now and again. 

Wasielewski states that in 1820 Stiastny was “Musik 
Direktor of Nuremberg, and lived at Mannheim, but 
it is more likely that he went there about 1824-5, as 
the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” contains a letter 
of musical events from Nurnberg for the winter season, 
1825-6, stating that: “Music Director Stiastny, who, un¬ 
fortunately, has gone to Mannheim , played a concerto by 
Stowray in that town. This was probably the work of an 
English composer, judging from the name. Certain it is that 
Stiastny was in England, where he made the acquaintance of 
Crosdill and Lindley, and other distinguished artists and ama¬ 
teurs. His Concertino, Op. 7, is dedicated to Lindley, while 
his trios, Duos Concertans, Op. 8, are dedicated to Crosdill, 
And Six Pieces Faciles, Op. 9, to Sir William Curtice. About 
the exact time and extent of his sojourn in England nothing 
appears to be known, nor are there any particulars of his latter 
. compositions for the violoncello are: Two Sonatas, 

with bass, Op. 2; Divertimento, with alto and bass, Op. 3; 

welve Short Pieces, Op. 4; Six Easy Pieces, Op. 5; Three 
Grand Duos, Op. 6; Concertino, Op. 7; Three “Duos Con¬ 
certans, Op. 8; Six Easy Pieces, Op. 9; Andante and Varia- 
10ns, Op. 10; Six Solos, Op. 11; Rondo and Variations, Op. 

2 . with quartet accompaniment; and the above-mentioned six 
uets, dedicated to his brother, which bear no opus number, 
ost of these works have been republished. 

Joseph Valentin Dont, the father of the celebrated violin- 
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ist, Jacob Dont, who is famous by his studies, was born at 
Nieder-Georgenthal, in Bohemia, on April 15, I 77 6 - He was 
sent to a school in Prague, and there he studied the violoncello 
under Stiastny (Bernhard ?). After the completion of his 
studies he was engaged by Count Breuner as violoncellist m 
the Count’s quartet. He filled that post for about six years, 
when he became a member of the orchestra of the Karntner 
Thor Theatre in Vienna in 1804. In 1828 he joined the or¬ 
chestra of the “ Burgtheater ” in that town. He enjoyed a high 
reputation as quartet and orchestral player. His compositions 
are not numerous, and they remained for the greater part un 
published. Schilling states that he left a complete tutor, which 
his son intended to publish. 

Friedrich Wranitzky, son of Anton Wranitzky, the com 
poser and conductor of Prince Lobkowitz’s private music 0794 
1819), was known as a good violoncellist. No details regar 
ing his career are obtainable. 

Joseph Theodor Krov (Krob, Kroff), was bom m 179/ 
at Strasic. Krov was destined for the career of a lawyer. 

1821 he studied philosophy at the University of Prague, w er 
he made.the acquaintance of Count Clam-Gallas, with w 
he lived on terms of friendship until the Count s death in 1 - 
At that time he pursued most assiduously the study of the v 
loncello under B. Hastuy, professor of that instrument at * e 
Prague Conservatoire, and also the study of musica. t eory 
under Tomaczek. His endeavours to found a Czechian ope 
in 1823 remained fruitless. After completing his studies as^a 
lawyer, he went on the stage as an actor and singer, n 
latter capacity he made his debut in Budapest, after whic ^ 
visited the principal towns of Austria and Germany. I n 1 3 
he composed the famous “Hussit Hymn,” which has been ar 
ranged by Liszt and also found its way into Balfe s Bohemian 
Girl” and Dvorak’s “Hussitska.” Theo Schulz, in his inter¬ 
esting articles on Czechian violinists, says that it was compose 
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at “ Mentz ” and published by Schott. As there is no such place 
as Mentz to be found in the popular geographical works, it is 
in all probability meant for Mayence (Mainz), the seat of the 
firm of R. Schott and Sons. The song, composed to the Ger¬ 
man words of the Polish poet Workinski, was suppressed by 
the government on account of its revolutionary character, and 
Krov fled first to Holland, and then to England. Piczek sang 
it as a national song in 1846, and Liszt, under the impression 
that it was an ancient song, arranged it as the “ Hussit Hymn.” 
As a matter of fact, it finishes with a few bars of the old hymn 
to Saint Venceslas. Krov composed also a set of six English 
songs. In his later years he lived at Nice, where he used to 
play Hasting’s duets with his intimate friend, Leopold Jansa. 
Krov died at Draguignan in 1859. 

Krenes, born 1787 in Vienna, was an excellent violoncellist 
and teacher of his instrument, who was afterwards appointed 
as a government official at Lemberg, where he continued as 
soloist and teacher of the violoncello up to the time of his 
death, which occurred in 1823. He left a number of composi¬ 
tions, which, for the greater part, were considered very difficult. 
C. Lipinski, was his most prominent pupil. 

Carl Lipinski, born 1790 at Radzyti, who afterwards became 
a famous violinist, started his career as violoncello virtuoso. 
He studied that instrument under Krenes at Lemberg, and 
played Romberg’s concertos in public with perfection. 

JOSEPH Schubert, born at Warnsdorf, instrumentalist and 
prolific composer, 1779-88, chamber musician of the Markgrave 
of Schwedt, died as chamber musician at Dresden in 1812. He 
wrote a concerto for violoncello. 



































































































































































































CHAPTER XIX. 

SUMMARY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE VIOLONCELLO 

l800. 


T HE rivalry which had existed for over a century and 
half between the viols and the violin family termm 
ated towards the middle of the eighteenth centu£ 
the total extinction of the former, leaving the 

cello as victor in possession of the fold. ,-i e \ held its 
The viol da gamba or bass viol (French basse de - 

place as principal solo instrument and in the orchesja^ ^ 

than any other member of the viol fami y. i aree stcom- 

this are manifold. In the first instance, it had the g ^ 
pass of any bowed instrument, combining bot tre e ^ 

in one single instrument, thus rendering ot par S) 

well as combined, in chords, arpeggios and skipping ^ 

touching alternately upon melody and bass notes j n 

intermediate parts, as described by Chnstop er 1 P 
his instructions for “playing upon a ground (see ? s 
This latter technique was essentially in the nature 0 fC . 

viol, and one of the features which, misapply , e P 
tard the progress of the violoncello, as we shall see pre ^ 
Another reason for the predominance of the aSS 

AfA 
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the beauty and volume of its tone. Although it was surpassed 
in the latter by the violoncello, it surpassed all other viols in. 
both qualities, its only rival in these being the viol d’amour. 

The quality of tone of the bass viol is of great beauty. It is 
silvery, very sweet, and though lacking the power of the violon¬ 
cello it is carrying, and capable of being heard in every part of 
a large concert hall. The very refined quality of its tone was par¬ 
ticularly sympathetic to the manners and tastes of the educated 
classes of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
bass strings are the weakest, with the result that in all gamba 
music the upper strings are used for all melody parts from 
which the middle and lower strings are almost entirely 
excluded. 

The technique of the bass viol or viol da gamba had, moreover, 
reached a very high degree of perfection, while the violoncello 
was still essentially a bass instrument, and only in isolated cases 
does it appear as a solo instrument of a very primitive nature 
previous to the fourth decade of the eighteenth century. 

It is not surprising under these circumstances to hear Thomas 
Mace speak disdainfully of “the scoulding violins,” and to 
read Dr. Hubert Le Blanc’s amusing “Defence of the Viol.” 

The one great mistake all these ardent devotees of the viol 
made was that they judged the members of the violin family 
from the gambist's point of view, and took it for granted that 
they should compete with the viols on their own ground. They 
never perceived that the newer instruments had an entirely 
separate mission to fulfil, which could not be achieved until 
their real nature and possibilities revealed themselves by 

degrees to those who approached them in an earnest and loving 
spirit. 

That the first players of the violoncello should have turned 
to the bass viol as a model for fingering, bowing, and the style 
of their music, is but natural. Hence we find, here and there, 
attempts at fretting the neck of the violoncello, adding a fifth 
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string tuned to D, like the first string of the gamba, and the 
tuning C, G, D, G, for the four-stringed violoncello. The 
fretting and various tunings soon disappeared, while the five- 
stringed violoncello was never -in general use. 

Of greater consequence for the technical development of the 
violoncello was the tenacity with which composers followed 
the lines of the viol da gamba music when writing for the newer 
instrument. Skipping passages, double stops and chor s, as 
far as the latter were possible, intermixed with running sea e 
passages, formed the groundwork, while repeated gures 
moving backwards and forwards across the strings in one posi 

tion of the hand were almost unknown. 

The elements of improvisation, as practised on the bass 
particularly in England, showed their features likewise here 

and there in the early violoncello music. 

The passages which were most effective on the bass vio. were 
for the greater part hostile to the true nature of the violoncel o, 
and their adaptation retarded the development of its technique, 
which only commenced to flow into its natural channe un 
Cervetto, Berteau and J. P. Duport, about the mid e 


eighteenth century. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that some ® US1 ^ 
and musical amateurs still clung to the viol da g am a 
to the latter part of the eighteenth century, when it foun 


last great representative in C. F. Abel. v 

But the great struggle between the viol and the vio once 

commenced early in the eighteenth century, when a con 
able number of viol da gambists (the brothers Saint e * 
called L’Abbe, Berteau, and others) exchanged their instrumen^ 
for the violoncello, which was rapidly coming to the front. 
1740 Hubert Le Blanc, a doctor of law, published at A ™ s *' 
dam his quaint little book, “Defense / de la Basse / de 
Contre les Entreprises du / Violon / Et les Pretentions 
Violoncel.”/ In this he tells us: “Sultan Violon, un avor 
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un Pygmee, se met en tete d’en vouloire a la Monarchic uni- 
verselle. Non content de l'ltalie son partage, il se propose 
d’envahir les Etats voisins, et rendre a la Basse de Viole a son 
tour, ce qu elle avait prete aux iLuths, Thuorbe et Guitarre, 
sans meme excepter la Harpe du Roi David, qui 4 toient an^antis 
par le charme des Pieces du P£re Marais . . . . ” 


./S*— Vl0 i n : L a f T ? a . k ’ a Pigm y takes [t into his head that he wants 
. Y“ lverse * Not content with Italy, his heritage, he 

p oposes to mvade the neighbouring countries, and to do to the Basse 

'J at th at had done to the Lute, Theorbo and Guitar 

charl« eP f te ?K th D Hail> ° f King David which w ere annihilated by the 
eharme of the Pieces of the Father Marais [Marin Marais, see page 

sichord and q? Acolytes of Sultan Violin are called Messire Harp- 

founS i£$ I hT - Vl 0 S ncell °--The Violoncello which hitherto 

l)oor d TWi/ a miserable crab, penitential garment (?“haire”) and 
Satterfi ° 8 !u COndltion bordered on starvation, no feasting, 

builds un visioViT lt WlU b ®. caressed in place of the Bass Viol, it 
ouiws up visions of happiness which make it weep with emotion. 


One should imagine Dr. Le Blanc could never have been 
1 ious again after this effusion of gall, but one must read it 
in t e original to enjoy the comicality of this tempest in a tea- 
™p- But he cannot console himself. 

A clever violinist at Dijon,’ he tells us, ‘spoke to me in a 
shghtmg manner of the viol as if it were in the case of the 
ans of whom it was said that “ once upon a time they were 
P eo P^ e - Placing the violoncello above the viol, he 
t at the violoncello did not try to usurp the treble part 
ut was content in its sphere of a bass.’ 

answered him openly that it was a shameful restriction 
an instrument if one could not play treble parts (melody) on 
• as they form the soul of music. Violoncellists feel the im- 

J . anCC ° f thls t0 such an extent that they stubbornly sail 

g inst wind and waves on the endless sea of the trebles of 
sonatas. 

lonceir ?^ n ^ n Canno * admitted if one hears the latest vio- 
s » w o have vanquished by hard work such immense 
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difficulties that it makes one shudder to hear them prelude. 
One must admit they are most estimable, but not that their 

instrument is agreeable (amiable).” 

This is very interesting as a contemporary description ot 
the efforts which were made at the beginning of eighteenth 
century to develop the technique of the violoncello. a 
would Le Blanc have said could he have heard Duport and 

Romberg only fifty years later? 

There was still a lurking prejudice in favour of the - 
which was considered the instrument suitable for a gentleman 
of quality. This prejudice was very strong in England uring 
the seventeenth century, as we have already e , , 

Blanc says the viol combined “ the qualities of t e ree y 
with still higher ones,” and he gives a very good ^deffin ion 
its qualities by describing the tone as “half round, penetrating 
but not piercing. It should therefore not be p aye g 
with nor before the instruments of Cremona (violin, vio a a 
violoncello).” In recompense the viol had its reven S® °“ 
harpsichord, although it is true that when it called the 
a “bunch of keys,” the harpsichord retorted by calling . 
“Mrs. Teakettle”! Very explicit is Le Blanc’s c arac e ” 
tion of the tone of the viol as of “ female quality as a 
the “male quality” of the violoncello. 

This describes the difference between the two instrum 
better than anything else could, and it is applica e 0 . ^ 

instruments of the present day, for instance, the ute a 

oboe. ,, of 

Le Blanc compares the viol with the bells of the ^ 

St. Germain, near Paris, which have a very sweet soun 
the violin with the bells of the clock over the Palace in 

which were very loud. . ij n 

In Italy the viols were no longer used as soon as * e 
came into practice at the beginning of the seventeent c ^ n . ^ 
In “Familiar Letters of Abraham Hill” (London, 1 7 7 )> 
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13 a letter dated “Lucca, October 1” (165;) containing the 
following passage: 


3 »* hare lhe bMs vioii ° with ,our 


From the memoirs of Sir Roger North (about 1700) we 
obtain the earliest information about the cultivation of the 
violoncello in England. This is what he tells us: 


naineLJl T.u 7 ° f gentlemen of good esteem whom I shall not 
sorts after B e a ^^ em /n e *!? Uving > that used to meet often for con- 
e B n Pt A 8 u (Draghl ’ 1667 - 17 °6 ?) manner and performing 

S i Well ,: it . b r , TioliB8 (a eours instrument as it was Shen 
and hyde^re^ Is their J r ** nds and acquaintances were admitted^ 
came thatfhS ,1^ fai ” 6 o£ J th f lr meeting spread, so many auditors 
they t<x,k loom Z Z and to prevent that inconvenience, 

formall seats and ^ Street ’ and the Taverner pretended to make 
GatS ’ and *° money, and then the society disbanded. 


The taverner then engaged professionals, the meeting 

ecame fashionable and led to the erection of York Buildings 
in 1680. s 


In 1739 Dr. Burney (“History of Music,” Volume IV, page 
. tells us that: The elder Cervetto is now first mentioned 
as just arrived, and this worthy professor, who remained in 
ngland till the time of his death, at above a hundred, with 
baco, Lanzetti, Pasqualini and Caporale, about this time 
ought the violoncello into favour, and made us nice judges 
of that instrument.” 

Mattheson testifies already to the important position which 
the violoncello had acquired in his “New eroffnete Orchester,” 
which appeared in 1713 : “Der hervorragende Violoncello, die 
assa Viola und Viola di Spala, sind kleine Bass-Geigen, in 
Vergleichung der groszern, mit 5 auch wol 6 say ten, worauff 
man mit leichterer Arbeit alsauff dengroszen Maschinen aller- 
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hand geschwinde Sachen, Variationes und Mannieren machen 

lean.” _ i • 

(The pre-eminent Violoncello, Bassa Viola and the Bassa 1 

Spa!a, are small Bass-Geigen in comparison with the larger 
ones, with five, sometimes six strings, on which one can exe¬ 
cute quick things, variations and graces with less trouble t an 
on the big machines; by which Mattheson means the double 

bass.) . . . • 

It is not quite clear whether the “ five, sometimes six s ng, 
applies to the larger or smaller “ bass-geigen, but ve- 
stringed violoncellos existed down to Mattheson s tune, 
although four-stringed violoncellos were in the majority even 
from the very beginning. 

The Abbe Tardieu, of Tarrascon, owes his populan y 

the musical dictionaries to the fact that he was ere : 1 

(among others by Gerber) with the invention of t e ve s r 

violoncello, the upper string of which was tuned a 

higher than the A string, viz., D. This instrumen wa 

down to the latter part of the eighteenth cent * xy J, , 

description and illustration of the Rev. F. W. a 

r \ nriiA fart is men* 

stringed violoncello on pages 122-3). i 

tioned, among others, in an article, “The Rise and Proves 

of the Violoncello,” from the “Quarterly Musica * 

zine and Review” of 1824. The good Abb6 in t is, P ^ 

to have made his invention about a hundred ytzxs e 

birth. But the article gives us a good idea of t e e ^ 

tion of the instrument at that period, mentioning among ^ 

things, the fact that the “ violone,” which is indicate ^ 

accompanying instrument to many Italian violin sona • 

not the double-bass, but the violoncello. The following are 

some extracts: , • 

“ The violoncello has been rising gradually since t e 
ning of the last century into estimation, and may now 
to enjoy an almost equal reputation with the violin as 
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certo instrument, and as an accompaniment its merits as well 
as its character are far higher. 

It appears to have derived its present excellence in some 
measure from the alteration which was made in its mode of 
stringing in the beginning of 1600, by the Abbe Tardieu, of 

Tarrascon.But about the year 1725, the upper D string 

was taken off, as from the improved method of fingering it was 
perfectly useless. 

The violoncello was the violone of former times, for in the 
earlier editions of Corelli, particularly that of opera three, 
printed at Bologna in 1690, the bass part, which is not for the 
organ, is entitled violone, whereas in the latter edi¬ 
tions, printed at Amsterdam by Estienne Roger, the same 
part is entitled violoncello, which is the proper name 

for the instrument, as it is half the size of the violone or 
double-bass. 

"One of the greatest difficulties attending the study of the 
violoncello is the size of the instrument; so many different 
positions of the hand and fingers occur that the learner’s 
attention is divided, and the worst habits thus insensibly 
ormed. The constant shifting of the hand required in per- 
orming a piece of music, of even ordinary difficulty, renders 
e t.me as well as the proper tone of the performer most un¬ 
certain, unless he is particularly careful and laborious in his 
practice. If anyone wishes to play the violoncello well he 
must not too suddenly attempt to play difficult music—he 
must by dint of application and attention, obtain a good tone 

a secure tune first, by a slow and steady practice of the 
cale, which it will be found absolutely necessary to continue 
ven during a long period. A good tone is produced more 

bow”* pressure of the fingers than b 7 the force of the 

Although, as we pointed out before, the influence of the bass 
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viol upon the violoncello retarded its progress to some extent, 
it benefited it in more than one way, as they showed a close 
kinship in many points, for instance, the almost identical 
distance between tones and semitones on the finger-board. 
Then again it induced players who turned from the older to 
the newer instrument to adapt as much as possible of t e 
double stopping and chord playing, which was hig y 
developed on the bass viol, although very difficult on the 

violoncello. 


THE TUNING. 


The tuning, as we have shown, was subject to varia ion 
Although Mersenne, in his “Harmonie Universel e C 1 3 
gives already the tuning in fifths: C, G, D, A, we n 
tunings in use down to Bach who wrote one of his so 
for a violoncello tuned: C, G, D, G. A similar tuning w 
employed by Galli, with B flat or B natural for the fourtn 

string (see page 141). _ 

That under such circumstances a uniform system 0 
ing was impossible is evident, and also that before 
system had been established, florid passages and a ric 
tion as we find it in the seventeenth century vio a g 
music could not be attempted. That Italy was ma mg ^ 
strides in that direction is evident from the composi 
Gabrieli and Galli, which are so far the oldest monu ® . 
of violoncello literature, the date of their publication 

1689 and 1691 respectively. . ts 

Another important achievement of the Italian v.o on 

was the introduction of 
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THE THUMB POSITION. 


This is attributed to Francischello, and has its origin in the 
technique of the “ trompetta marina,” a long triangular mono¬ 
chord on which the notes were stopped by the thumb of the 
right hand. Applying this system to the violoncello it 
enabled the player to make a freer use of the higher positions. 
Unfortunately, none of Francischello’s compositions are to be 
found, as it would be very interesting to see what use he made 
of this new method of fingering. None of his contemporaries 
exceed the “B” or “C” at most beyond the fourth position on 
the A string. Carlo Ferrari has been credited with the intro- 

uction of the thumb position in France, but as Corrette men- 
tions it m his “Methode” in 1741, the credit belongs appar¬ 
ently to J. B. Struck. 

The signs by which it was indicated varied widely. Some 
used a X others an but as the latter sign served likewise 
to indicate open strings and harmonics, it was eventually 
altered to ? as we know it still. 


THE HOLDING OF THE BOW. 


During the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth cen- 
V ^ 0nce ^ sts h e ld the bow gamba fashion, i.e., with 
and under the nut as illustrated by Christopher Simpson 
.,. e Division-Viol ,” page 48), one of the latest to follow 

-s manner of holding was J. G. C. Schetky,who died in 1824, 
ers held the bow with the hand over the stick but about an 
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inch and a half in front of the nut. This holding is shown in 
the portrait of Francischello, and was practised by many 
violoncellists as late as the second half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Some placed the thumb against the narrow end of the 
nut which closes on to the stick, and the author’s first master, 
who was a pupil of F. A. Kummer, still held nis bow in this 
way. The modern holding of the bow appears, however, to 
have come into practice in the eighteenth century, and 
although it was not generally followed, it is clearly indicated 
among others in Robert Crome’s tutor which appeared in 1765- 


TUTORS. 


The earliest instructions for playing any instrument of the 
violin family are given in the “Harmonie Universelle, by 
the Minorite Father Marin Mersenne, published in * anS 
1636-7. He describes the various members of the violin 
family, enumerating five which were called: “ Dessus, Tai 
Cinquiesme, Haute Contre and Basse Contre. The basse 
contre, as well as the dessus, are illustrated together wit 
their respective bows, and the compass of the open strings 0 
all the members of the violin family. The portrait of e * 
senne and title page of the above work appeared in t e 
author’s “The Romance of the Fiddle.” 

With regard to these he tells us that the haute-contre, tai 
and cinquiesme, although of different size had the same coni 
pass and that the twenty-four “violons du roy, ca e 
cinquieme, what the ordinary musicians called haute-contre, 
and, in fact, that there was a rare confusion with regard to 
these instruments. What he calls “la basse” was our vio on 
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cello which is evident from the tuning which is given in the 
compass of the “concert” (the complete ensemble) as : 

%g~== ^^ 

A second “basse a la fa^on de Lorraine” (corresponding to 
the double-bass) is mentioned as going down to E. We see 
from the illustration that the two lower strings were already 
covered with wire. Mersenne gives no intimation as to the finger¬ 
ing of this instrument, but it appears taken for granted that it 
was analogous to that of the “dessus” (our violin) for which 
the fingering is given, commencing with the first finger at the 
distance of a full tone from the open string, whereas on the 
viols it commenced with the first fret at a semitone distance from 
the open string. With regard to the bowing he says that the 
first beat of a bar commences with a down bow while the next 
note is taken with an up bow, this reverses the order of 
bowing on the bass viol. To illustrate the capabilities of the 
violins he gives a “Fantaisie a 5> composee par le Sieur Henry 
le Jeune. Part of this has been republished in modern nota¬ 
tion in the author’s “The Romance of the Fiddle.” 

Speculation has been rife as to who this Henry le Jeune was, 
but without success. Mersenne’s work is, to our knowledge, the 
only work of the seventeenth century dealing with the tech¬ 
nique of the violoncello or “basse du violon.” The Italians 
who produced several instructive works on the violin have not 
given us any for the violoncello, and John Playford, in his 
kill of Musick,” which appeared about the middle of that 
century, deals only with the “treble” violin. 

The first work which throws any light upon the early tech¬ 
nique of the violoncello is the “ M6thode theorique et pratique, 
pour apprendre en peu de terns le Violoncelle .... compost 
par Michel Corrette, XXIV®- ouvrage. A Paris chez l’auteur. 
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M e - Boivin et le S r - Le Clerc; a Lyon chez M r - de Bretonne. 

Avec Privilege du Roy MDCCXLI.” 

We have not been able to examine this rare work, of whic a 
unique copy is preserved in the Paris Conservatoire Library. 

It commences with general instructions on the elements of 
music and then goes on to: (1) the manner of holding the 
violoncello; (2) the manner of holding the bow; (3) its use m 
up and down stroke; (4) tuning of the violoncello; (5) division 
of the finger-board in diatonic and chromatic series of notes; 
( 6 ) fingering of the first and following positions; (7) the 
manner of returning from higher positions to the first posi 
tion; (8) shakes and appoggiatura; (9) different bowings; (10) 
double stops and arpeggios; (11) thumb position. & a 
concluding chapter giving instructions for those who wis 0 
exchange the viol da gamba for the violoncello, and instruc¬ 
tions for the accompaniment of the voice or instrumenta so 0 
Wasielewski, who has evidently examined the book, gives 
a meagre description of it. 


THE FINGERING. 


This was still in its experimental stages. Violoncellists o 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries evidently trie 
follow the example of the contemporary violinists w 
already advanced the technique of their instrument to a c 
siderable degree of perfection. They appear at the same 1 ^ 
to have overlooked the disparity with regard to the dimensio^ 
of the neck and the consequent difference in the ista 

between tones and semitones. u 

Corrette gives the fingering for the first position as 
two, four,” uniformly for all four strings without ta in & 
notice of the fact that in that case a full tone falls etw ^ 
the first and fourth fingers on the C and G string, whereas 
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semitone is compassed by the second arid fourth finger. The 
fourth position is fingered “one, two, three,” instead of one, 
two, four or one, three, four, respectively. For this latter 
position he appears to have generally used the thumb position, 
explaining that the fourth finger was too short to be used 
in the fourth position as it would necessitate limitations in the 
use of the left arm, owing to the short neck of the instrument. 

Exceptionally—he says—the fourth finger might be used 
for the B flat and B natural on the A string and the corres¬ 
ponding notes on the other strings in the fourth position, with¬ 
out changing the position of the thumb. 

Higher notes than these were not employed by him nor by 
Buononcini, whom he appears to have taken for his model. 

The use of the fourth finger in the thumb positions has been 
avoided, not only by Corrette and his contemporaries, but even 
by many later masters down to the beginning of last century. 
This was due to a slanting position of the left hand which 
drew the fourth finger up whereas a position of the hand at 
almost a right angle to the strings brings that finger right over 
the string making its use comparatively easy, although it can 
never stop the notes with the same force as the other fingers. 

The fingering given by Corrette was followed by many 
players even down to the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
although many adopted slightly different methods. Still more 
curious was Corrette’s fingering of the chromatic scale: 
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It is interesting to compare this with English publications 
of that period. The first is entitled: “The Gamut for the 
Violoncello, Printed by Henry Waylett at the Black Lyon in 
Exeter Change. Price 6d.” already referred to on page 318. 
It consists of a single sheet printed on one side only, 
and it was published between 1745 and 1746. After illus¬ 
trating the tuning of the instrument the following scales are 

given: 



Here we see the third finger used instead of the ou 
the two lower strings, while the fingering on the A st * m ^ , 
the D upwards is absolutely impossible. On the ot et ^ 
he differentiates between the enharmonic notes in his c ^ 
scale except in the case of C sharp and D flat, w ic 
note does not appear. 

The scales are followed by two lessons. W e S* ve 
tract from the second which appears too exacting 
beginner. 
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PLATE I. 

Gasparo Duiffoprugcar (Kasper Tieffenbrucker). From 
the Engraving by Woeriot. 



PLATE 11. 


Christopher Simpson. From the Engraving in 

(Kindly Lent by Joseph A. Chanot, London.) 


“The Division-V 101, 
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PLATE 111 . 

Thomas Mace. From the Frontispiece, Engraved by W. Faithorne, 
TO “MuSICk’s MONUMENT,” 1676. 
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Mr PLATE V. 

Ihicknesse (nee Ann Ford). From the Painting by Gainsborough in the 
Possession of the Late Mr. Charles Wertheimer. 
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George Neumask. From an Engraving in the Collecti 
of the Late Johannes Klingenberg (apparently a 
Frontispiece to One of His Works). 










amba. The Figures of the Players on the Title Page represent A. Kuhnel and Two Members 

of his Family. 





PLATE VIII. 

Johann Schenck. From an Engraving in the Possession 01 

W. E. Hill and Sons. 
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PLATE IX. 

Portrait of Conrad Hoffler from ‘‘Primitive Chelic.e.” 
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PLATE X. 

Title Page of Hgffler’s 11 Primitive 


ChELICuE.” 






PLATE Xu. 

Constantin Bellermann. See patje 81 






















Carl Friedrich 


PLATE XII. 

Abel. From the Painting by Gainsborough in the 
Possession of Sir W. H. Cummings. 







PLATE AUa. 


Reduced Facsimile of Original Manuscript of the ° h£ 
Obbligato to the Aria, “ Es ist vollbracht, f r0 
“St. John’s Passion,” by J. S. Bach. See pa ( J e • • 








PLATE XIII. 

Hotman, From an Engraving by van Merle. 
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PLATE XIV. 

Marin Marais. From a Mezzotint. 







PLATE XV. 

Marais, Lully and the Brothers Hotteterre. From the Painting 
I iY Hyacinthe Rigaud in the National Gallery. 















PLATE XV11. 

Madame Heniuette de F rance, 1727 - 52 . On many Prints her Name 
appears as Madame Adelaide de France. From a Painting by 
Nattier in the Museum at Versailles. 




PLATE XV111. 

Back op Violoncello uy Domenico Galli showing th 
Exquisite Carving. 





PLATE XIX. 

Attilio Aiiiosti. From a Mezzotint. 






PLATE XX. 

Bcononcini. 
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rLATE XX11 

F R AN CIS CHELLO 











PLATE XXIV . 

C. J. Lidarti. From a Painting in the Possession oi 
Wm. E. Hill and Sons. 











PLATE XXVI. 
F. A. Rummer. 
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PLATE XXV11. 

artin Berteau. From the Etching iiy Hillemacher 
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PL A TE XXIX . 

Bartholomew Johnson. 
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PLATE XXX. 

John Hebden. 
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PLATE XXXI. 

Benjamin Hallet. 
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PLATE XXXII. 

John Ckosdill. From a Crayon Portrait hi ^ 




PLATE XXXIII. 

James Cervetto (the Younger). From a Painting in the Possession 
of Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons. 















PLATE XXXV. 

Robert Lindley. From a Mezzotint. 






PLATE XXXVI. ^ 

Sebastian Lee (Aged Forty-five). From a Print Kindly 
Mr. Charles Volkert. 




PIATE XXXV11. 

Bernhard Cossmann. 
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PLATE XL. 

Augusts Franchomme. Pencil Drawing ikom an 
inr Ludvig van her Straeten. 





PLATE XU. 

Lisa B. Christian!. 




PLATE XL. 

Auguste Franchomme. Pencil Drawing, irom an Oi 
ur Ludwig van der Stuaeten. 
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PLATE XL. 

Pencil Drawing from an Original 
Ludwig van der Stuaeten. 


Portrait 




-ISA B. Christiani. 




PLATE XL. 

Auguste Franchomme. Pencil Drawing from an Oiugina 

Ludwig van der Stuaeten. 





PLATE X'Ll. 

,1SA B. Christiani. 



PLATE XL11. 

William Defesch. 










PLATE XL1V. 

Alfredo Piatti. 

D. Downey , 61 h ’ l.ury Street , London, SAY 








PLATE XLVI. 

Facsimile (Reduced) of an Album Leaf by Bernhard Rom 
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PLATE XLVII. 

Reduced Facsimile op a Letter by Jean Pierre Duport Referring 
0 a Request by His Brother, Jean Louis, to send the Latter’s Son 

to Paris. 




PLATE XLVIII. 

Joseph Lidel. From an Engraving in the Posses" 
Messrs. Wm. E. Hill and Sons. 











XLIX. 

Aknaud Dancla. From an Engraving in the Possession of 
Messrs. Wm. E. Hill and Sons. 
































































PLATE LI . 

Viol da Gamba by Barak Norman ( 1688 - 1740 ) with Original Inlaid 
'inger-board and Tailpiece, belonging to Mr. Henry Saint-George, 
London. See page 52. 
































PLATE LIU . 

Pochette or Dancing Master’s Fiddle. l’ROM Mer 
“ Harmonie Uniyerselle.” See page 









PLATE LIV . 

Nicolaus Zygmantowski. From an Engraved Portrait by 

C. Satzen. 







PLATE LV. 

Reproduce^ 

Carl Friedrich Abel. From the Painting by Gainsborough, x 
by Permission of the Late Mr. Charles Werthe 








PLATE LIX. 
Paul Ludwig 
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In the third bar from the end is an evident mistake; the first 
quaver should be a crotchet and the following triplet should 
be quavers. 

As this sheet must have been published with a knowledge of 
the requirements of the time it does not impress one unfavour¬ 
ably with the ability of the average amateur for whose use it 
was destined. 

Another very quaint publication is: “The Compleat Tutor 
for the Violoncello containing the best and easiest Instructions 
for Learners by Robt. Crome, already referred to on page 318 
This work was published in 1765, and gives the same fingering for 
the chromatic scale as Corrette, but does not exceed : 
which, in fact, he only uses on rare occasions. He 
still recommends the fretting the neck of the 
violoncello for the use of beginners, and to tune it 
in the following manner: “You must screw up the first 
string tiil it is in tune with the upper A in the bass of the 
harpsichord, or the upper A of the bassoon or an eighth below 
an A tuning fork; then screw up the second, till by putting 
the finger just below the seventh fret on the second string 
it has the same sound as the first string open, then if you 


13 
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strike the second open it will be D. The same method will do 
"third and fourth string. But the best ^y of leammg 
to tune is by ear, that is by solmisation. . . • • 

He explains this by means of the tune o ' £x _ 

live, though certainly very practical, way. Amusing 

Pl Htho n idLg of the nut with the thumb and 

forefinger, and (the bow) supported with>*e °th« ngem « 
the end at a small distance from each other We^ jr 

that he had relinquished the gam a as eighteenth 

lowed by many down to about the m.ddk h 6 
century. He distinguishes “ four principal 
bow ” : “ Bowing , which is drawing t e ow . the bow hot 
ward for every note; slurring, whxc is y S hg bm 

once for two or any number of " the strra g 

which is done like the slur, only it must be ta ^ w 

after tofiching it; the spring, which last ca P douM our 

by demonstration.” By the spring e m 

SP Of a t°he “ feathering ” he makes very early and frequent use 

IL 

in his examples. 

The compass of the latter does not exceed', 
which is used only on rare occasions. e ° U , - 

position was still very awkward on accoun o ^ ^ 

shortness of the neck which brought that posi 
as the fifth position on a modern instrument. av0 iding 

In the fingering he follows the system of Comet , 
the use of the third finger in the first posi ion ^ ^ ^ 0 [ 

For the purpose of tuning he advises ^ o eve nth 

fiddle string on the neck under the strings over 
or last line which will make a frett, an wi ^ 00 

tuning all the strings.” He evidently did not care^ 
much on the “ tuning by ear, ’ in spite of hi p 
on solmisation and the bells. 
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After a few meagre explanations about “ graces ” he gives a 
collection of pieces (see page 320). Such collections formed 
the material for study in all the English tutors of the 
time, not only for the violoncello, but for all other in¬ 
struments. 

Similar but even more primitive tutors were those by Preston, 
published after 1778, Cahusac, between 1784-98 and Addison 
and Hodson, about 1800 (see pages 321-2). 

In the French tutors of the second half of the eighteenth 
century we see already a very considerable advance. Berteau 
had evidently used already the modern system of fingering in 
its essential partj, as both his pupils, Cupis and Tilliere, 
employ it in their tutors. The former appeared about 1772, as 
the volumes of Clement’s"Journal de Clavecin,” advertised on 
the back of the title page, show the date 1762 to 1771. The 
title is “Methode nouvelle et raisonnee pour apprendre jouer 
du Violoncelle .... avec un nombre de Leqons, Romances, 
Ariettes et Menuets varies, etc., par Mr. Cupis Le Jeune, Pro- 
fesseur du Violoncelle et Eleve du celebre Bertaud. Prix 7 lbs., 
4 8- [=four shillings]. Paris, Le Menu; London, Calkin and 
Budd, 118 Pall Mall.” The compass does not exceed : r®; 

and the thumb position is not even mentioned, #==. 

although the demands upon the bow are very con- 3 Lk-. 

siderable. There are two pages of bowing exercises followed 
by thirty-five exercises, mostly with a second violoncello 
part containing staccato passages and even spring bow 
ar P e ggios! 

It is interesting that he adopts the use of the tempered scale, 
as he explains that A sharp and B flat, D sharp and E flat, 
etc., are stopped in the same place. 

Tilliere, in his “Methode pour le Violoncelle,” dedicated to 
Mr- Rigaut, Physicien de la Marine, Paris, Bailleux; gives the 
thumb position a prominent place in his work, starting on 
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~~and going up to 



sounding an octave lower. 


He also gives a number of scales in that position commencing 
with the thumb in the first position; they are followed by 
arpeggios employing the fourth finger in the thumb position. 
In his exercises he has only one without the use of the thumb, 
four for double stopping and one for syncopation. The work 
is brought to a close by a “sonnata” for two violoncellos in¬ 
troducing cadenzas in the first allegro and the adagio. The 
finale requires a fair amount of technique especially in bowing. 




CHAPTER XX. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE VIOLONCELLO (continued). 


T HE technique of the violoncello during its early stages 
owed much to the viol da gamba. We find in the 
earliest violoncello music, as, for instance, in the sonatas 
by Galli and ricercare by Gabrieli the same motives of 
figuration which we find in the gamba music in the seventeenth 
century, viz., the frequent skipping across strings intermixed 
with scale passages. Moreover, Gabrieli tunes the upper 
strings in fourths (D-G), in order to obtain chords with one or 
two open strings in a similar manner as they occur on the 
gamba. The varieties in bowing was far greater than that in 
figuration. Almost all the movements were based upon the 
repeated use of one particular figure. This continued right 
into the eighteenth century, when the Italian sonata di camera 
began to assert its paramount influence in instrumental music. 
From that time the violoncello began to adopt the technique of 
the violin for its model, as shown already in a primitive manner 
m the sonatas by Benedetto Marcello and in a higher degree 
in those of his followers. Very remarkable is the technique 
shown in the sonatas by Abaco. Here we find a very free use 
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of the thumb position going right up to the higher registers of 
the instrument. In some instances, his movements become 
absolutely virtuoso pieces so, for instance, a movement from 
one of his sonatas called “La Zampogna” (the bagpipes) 
which makes a brilliant solo even at the present day, and in 
the author’s arrangement, has become a very favourite piec 
Mr Boris Hambourg’s repertoire. 


CLEFS. 


Another inheritance from the viol da gamba was the use of 

the various C clefs which are frequently employed by Aba _d 

even Boccherini employed them to a great exten . y* 
likewise used the alto clef still in his Concerto in D. 
magazine, of November 8, 1783, contains a proposal for ft 
simplification of clefs in violoncello music in w ic ^ 

“One has at last arrived at a stage where it has 
necessary to add to the troubles of the already ov 
violoncellist, the use of tenor, alto, treble, G and F cle • • • - 
It is very disagreeable that composers cannot c 
understanding about the octaves in which to use e ■ 

and consequently compel the player to guess at t e r 
ing of the composer, and sometimes leave the ques 10 ^ 

undecided. Carlo Graziani, in his Sonata, Op. 2, ma. 
the C clef on the second line, called by Rousseau t 
Lully uses the same as ‘base taille clef. The writer 
article advocates the use of this clef for t e vi° 
saying that it will save the use of any other but 

commencing its use from 

_— ——* 1 r ^ 

“In some cases, of course, the use of more than one c 
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unavoidable; especially in arpeggio passages where the open 
C and G strings are used together with notes of the higher 
registers of the D and A string.” 

The simplification in the use of the various clefs was due to 
Boccherini and Bernhard Romberg, who reduced the C clefs to 
the use of the tenor clef only, and who introduced a rule that 
the G clef, when following the bass clef, had to be read an 
octave lower than its actual compass. But when following 
the tenor clef it resumed its usual position. 

Through Boccherini the technique of the violoncello was 
advanced very considerably. It is due to him and Jean Louis 
Dupcrt that the violoncello took its rank as a solo instrument 
by the side of the violin. Boccherini freed the passage-work 
from its archaic austerity. His figures are graceful and flow¬ 
ing, and employ the full compass of the violoncello as far as 
the highest positions. 

The next, and even more important, step was made by Bern- 
hard Romberg, who, although a distinct classicist as a com¬ 
poser, developed hitherto undreamed of bravura and virtu¬ 
osity. His passage-work was distinctly new and extremely 
varied. Romberg’s influence lasted beyond the middle of last 
century, and even now his concertos are indispensable to every 
student of the instrument. Another part of the inheritance of 
the violoncello from the gamba was 


the solo accompaniment of the recitative. 


This was practised still in the early part of last century and 
required much skill and good musicianship, being to some 
extent a survival of the old style of improvisation. Baudiot 
tells us in his “Methode”: It happens- sometimes that the 
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singers remain on the stage silent, because they have forgott™ 

heh nart or for some other reason; at other tones they enter 
too late In such cases, the accompanying violoncellist may 
p, ay tort preludes and embellishments according to 
fancy and taste. But he must be modest therein, and use 
ornamentations at the proper time and with 
Robert Lindley had a great reputation as 
in England and Germany it was not practised a 
of 1 st century, while Wasielewski tells us that he heard 

U the a ^th e od a ofthe Paris Conservatoire by Ba^asseun 
Catel and Baudiot which appeared in 1804, giv 

"roinpany a recitative we,, one must have a perf* 
knowledge ot harmony as well as of the — aj* 
must be well versed with figured basses, and able to 

them readily. . , , • rt f or 

'•He who can do that has reached the summit of_h s arh 

this presupposes the necessary knowledge and good judging 

" If the accompanying bass player (vio once £i[| „ t[ 

in resolving dissonances, if he does not in ica e ° d 

whether he has to make a full cadence or 6ftbs 

cadence, if he does not know how to avoid con ^ ^ 

and octaves: he runs a risk to embarrass the sing , 

case, he will produce a bad effect. well-defined 

“As in good works the recitative runs along a 
course, and is ruled by the character of the role, ^ 

and the voice of the singer, it is necessary. UJ ^ 

gradation of tone according to the idea of the * voice ’ int0 
object of the accompaniment being to bring t e v 
relief, and to enhance its beauty, not to spoil an co , 

the chord must not be repeated except at a change o or 

(3) the accompaniment must be quite simple wit 
florid ornamentations. A good accompanist a.ways a 
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interest of the work itself, and if he fills out certain gaps with 
short interludes he must only sound the notes of the chord; 
(4) the chord should be played without arpeggio, generally in 
the following manner: 


Figured Bass 


Execution 

S 



The French called this: “Le recitatif italien.” 

The “Allgemeine Musikzeitung,” of 1809, in an article on 
the violoncello, says that at that time the “ art of accompani¬ 
ment” had greatly decreased as players did no longer study 
sufficient "thorough bass” (the contemporary name for 
“harmony ”). 


EARLY VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE. 


For a more extensive discussion of this subject we must 
refer the reader to the author’s "The Literature of the Violon¬ 
cello,” which appeared in serial form in the columns of “The 
Strad,” and which we hope to produce in book form later on. 
We must content ourselves in this place with a bird’s-eye view 
thereof, as it would swell this volume to an inordinate length. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century the violoncello 
only served as a simple bass in the orchestra. In chamber 
music, where the bass viol held its sway, it was not admitted. 
During the second part it gradually crept in as a solo instru¬ 
ment in obbligato accompaniments of arias in some Italian 
operas. The first compositions for violoncello solo, which it 


13* 
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has been our good fortune to discover, by the aid of the late 

Cou^ Luigi Francesco Valdrighi. are the twelve ncercan r 
senate (without basso continuo) by Domenico ‘ 

latter), bearing the date January i 5> 16B9, and th- 
mento musicale” by Domenico Galli, dated 1691. 

Both works, although showing a distinct influence 
technique of ihe viol da gatnba, prove that tar 
began to recognise the true nature o - 
Never exceeding the neck positions they move about tej 

within their compass, using now and again f d 

which are distinctly peculiar to the violoncello and would 

ineffective and almost impossible on the gamba. These 
positions instil respect for the technique of thenex-t£ 
some of them cannot be termed easy even at the present^ y 

A concerto by Domenico della Bel a, P u “ ^ unablt 

1705, and the concertos by Leonardo Leo 
to examine. The latter are in the library of »£ C “ 
servatoire, and many difficulties have been , P 'XManuscripts, 
of those that have tried to obtain access o . 

On the other hand, we owe to the courtesy of Mr Al^ 

Wotquenne, of the Brussels Conservatoire, a c py 

certo, composed probably between 17 '°-°' J 
Vivaldi, the great violinist who died at emCe ‘ idere d one 
As a composer of instrumental music e was ^ [on . 

of the greatest masters of his time, and is grea e ^ 
sisted in the formal development of the mstrnmes^ tba t 
His importance in that respect may be gauged y 
J. S. Bach arranged no less than sixteen of his ™h» ^ 
certos for harpsichord, and three for t e organ, erto j n 

movement from one of the former sixteen. ac . 0 f 

A minor, for four harpsichords, with accompan 
string orchestra, which Forkel considere an ^ ^ 
composition is, as we know now, an arr ^ ge ^ c n hnique of 
of Vivaldi’s concertos for four violins. I 
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the violin had already been advanced to a considerable height 
by Corelli and Tartini, whereas the violoncello was still in its 
infancy, and it is therefore particularly interesting to see how 
it was treated as a solo instrument by so great a master. 

Vivaldi’s Concerto in D major, consists of three movements: 
(i) allegro, (2) affettucso, (3) vivace. The accompanying 
orchestra consists of two violins, viola and cembalo (harpsi¬ 
chord). After a vigorous fugato opening the violoncello enters 
with a motif taken from the end of the first subject followed 
by a passage which shows the influence of the viol da gamba, 
while the second solo entry brings already an indigenous 
violoncello figure. The third entry of the violoncello begins 
with a joyful melody developed from the principal subject 
and ends with a very clever “bariole” arpeggio passage, using 
the whole of the fourth position on the G and D strings with 
the open A string. This is a device which is far in advance of 
the works of violoncello composers of the early eighteenth 
century. The passage is accompanied by violins only while 
the other solo parts are accompanied by the harpsichord alone 
or with the addition of the violins, very sparingly used. The 
“Affettucso,” a fine expressive melody of only eight bars, 
finishes on the dominant, and is really only an introduction to 
the final vivace in 6-4 time, very primitive in its figuration, 
which is distinctly dominated by the influence of the technique 
of the viol da gamba. The compass of this concerto never 
exceeds the fourth position. 

Nicolo Porpora wrote a sonata with bass and a Concerto, G 
major, with accompaniment of string orchestra. They belong 
in a -l probability to the period when Porpora was at the head 
of the Italian Opera in Lincoln’s Inn Fields from 1729-36. 
Manuscript copies of both works are preserved in the British 
Museum. The concerto, which is by far the more important 
of the two, is a very fine composition in the Italian sonata 
style beginning with a very polyphonic adagio followed by a 
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very bright allegro in common time. After this comes an 
Adagio quasi Largo in 6-4 time with a tender and plaintive 
melody accompanied by a bass motif in quaver figures, lead¬ 
ing to a spirited allegro in 3-8 time, finishing with a r.peat 
of the first section “presto” as coda. Needless to say that 
it is well constructed, etc., when speaking of a work y sue 
a master as Porpora. What concerns us more in this p ace is 
the nature of his passage work, particularly in his quick pas¬ 
sages which were intended for technical display. unous 
say, they still are based upon the viol da gamba figures; which 
we find in Vivaldi’s concerto, and, in fact, are chie y re uci 
to one figure only, which appears from the fourth ar 
solo part in the first allegro, and forms not only t„e basis 


Porpora Concerto. First Allegro. 
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The Sonata in F major is a sonata da chiesa, consisting 
of: adagio, allegro, adagio, allegro non presto. It is an effec¬ 
tive little work well worth the notice of violoncellists. The 
solo passages, however, are again based upon the well-known 
viol da gamba figures, and in this respect it is even behind 
some of the compositions by Gabrieli and Galli, who employ 
already figures—though only now and again—which are essen¬ 
tially in the nature of the violoncello. A considerable advance 
is shown in the sonatas by Lanzetti, of whom one book ap¬ 
peared already in 1736 in Amsterdam (others in Paris, etc., 
see “The Literature of the Violoncello,” by E. van der 
Straeten). 

Although they do not exceed the compass of the Porpora 
concerto, they have entirely broken the fetters of the viol da 
gamba, and follow the lines of the violin technique. 


THE STACCATO. 


The passages are richly varied, “ staccato ” passages are used 
very freely. Lanzetti is said to have mastered the staccato 
with equal facility in the up bow and the down bow, and he 
is apparently the first who employed it in his compositions. 
Of Francischello, who was credited with a remarkable tech¬ 
nique, we know, unfortunately, too little to judge of his actual 
achievements. 

About 1740 Abaco was in London, and the considerable 
volume of his manuscript sonatas, now in the British Museum, 
shows him as a virtuoso who towered high above his contem¬ 
poraries. Especially in the way of double stopping in all 
positions, he proceeds with a boldness that is astounding in 
a virtuoso of his time. A brilliant example of this is to be 
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found in his charming piece, “La Zampogna ( The Bag 
pipe”), which, in the author’s arrangement, forms a most suc¬ 
cessful item in Mr. Boris Hambourg’s repertoire, and taxes all 

the resources of a modern virtuoso. 

As soon as the violoncello had freed itself from the in uence 
of the bass viol, and followed the lines of the violin, its pro¬ 
gress was very rapid. The reason for this is very simple, 
although people were misled by outward reasons to connect 
the violoncello more closely with the former instrument and 
are apt to do so even now. Yet when we consider both in 
their proper light the great distance becomes apparen . 
viols form a family entirely to themselves, and so do the vio¬ 
lins. All they have in common is a slight resemb.ance in e 
outward shape and the fact that both possess arm a 
instruments representing the several voices or parts, n ev 
other respect they differ. The quality of the tone » ers 
tirely, as Dr. Hubert Le Blanc pertinently puts it: 1 e 
of the viols is of a female quality, that of the Cremona 
ments (violin family) is of a male quality. The . . 

the viols, the number of strings and manner o t eir 
leads to polyphone and chord playing, while it hampers 
free movement of the left hand in running passages 


quent and rapid interchanges of positions. , 

The latter are the proper domain of the violin fanu y, w 
the fingers of the left hand connect the notes between each 
strings by a regular system of fingering, at least^in t 
of the violin and the viola, while on the violcncel-o t 
tional use of either an open string or the thumb is <1 

for that purpose. f .u. 

Luigi Boccherini was the first to lead the technique ° ^ 

violoncello into more modern channels by the frequent 

. 4.u P highest 

harmonics, arpeggios and thumb passages up to 
registers. Long staccato runs and whole passages in 
stopping are of frequent occurrence, as well as passages w 
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across several strings in each one of the higher thumb positions. 
This latter feature of the violoncello technique was, of course, 
entirely taken from the violin, where a scale passage can be 
played across the four strings in every position, whereas on the 
violoncello they require the use of the thumb in all positions 
except the first. This latter technique was further developed 
by J. L. Duport, to whom falls, moreover, the credit of having 
introduced a standard system of fingering which in its essen¬ 
tial parts is followed to the present day. 

A still greater step in the development of the passage work 
on the above lines was made by Bernhard Romberg, whose 
concertos have consequently remained indispensable for the use 
of every student, although they are mostly antiquated from a 
musical point. Apart from their virtuoso passages they con¬ 
tain, however, material for the study of the “cantabile” (bel 
canto) that is almost unequalled in the whole literature of the 
violoncello. We need only to refer the reader to the beautiful 
slow movement of the Concerto No. 2, in D. 

F. W. Rust, who lived before Romberg, wrote several con¬ 
certos for violoncello, but only one, in F major, has survived 
in MS. It is very Mozartian in style, and the technique, as 
m the case of most of his works, is remarkably modern. It 
contains octave passages leading into the higher register, and 
his figuration is in many cases bolder and much more modern 
in character than Romberg’s. It is regrettable that the work 
has not been made more accessible by publication, as the slow 
movement is a perfect gem, and the last movement a delight¬ 
fully spirited rondo. 


END OF PART I. 




PART II. 

THE VIOLONCELLO FROM 1800-1900. 




CHAPTER XXI. 


THE VIOLONCELLO IN GERMANY DURING THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. • 


I N 1800 the violoncello as a solo instrument had passed 
through the first century of its existence, and arrived at 
the age of manhood. Although a few compositions had 
been written before 1700, none were printed apparently 
before that year. The oldest monuments still in existence are 
probably the ricercari, by Domenico Gabrieli (1689), and the 
sonatas by Domenico Galli (dated 1691), which are described 
in Part I. Whether Buononcini or Scarlatti wrote anything 
before the year 1700 is uncertain; their principal activity falls 
within the eighteenth century. 

In 1700 and the following years several concertos, sonatas 
and solos for the violoncello were published, so that date may 
be regarded, except for the solitary examples of Gabrieli and 
Galli, as marking the appearance of the violoncello as a solo 
instrument. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the progress was 
steady but comparatively slow. The sonatas by Buononcini, 
Marcello and Porpora show a distinct advance over the com¬ 
positions by Gabrieli and Galli, although they remain within 
the same compass; yet their passages are more free and flow- 
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ing, apart from the superior invention and construction. These 
pieces were written within a period of about thirty-five years. 
The sonatas by Cervetto and Abaco, again, show a distinct ad¬ 
vance, over the former. The passage work as well as the com¬ 
pass is extended. They commence also to break away from 
the old style by using arpeggios of a more advanced type, 
and by introducing the use of the thumb. Double stoppings 
in the thumb position are very frequent in the compositions of 
Abaco, which are both more interesting and more advanced 
than those by Cervetto. They really mark the first step which 
led from the Corelli school to the more modern of Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, Boccherini and Haydn, while the sonatas by 
Johann Sebastian Bach are the final and culminating point o 
the older schools—at least, as far as the instrumental technique 
is concerned. From the middle of the eighteenth century 
technique of the instrument made rapid strides, which can e 
oasily followed by comparing the still primitive works 
Berteau with those of Duport, although even the former 


advanced for their time. 

Then comes the great Romberg, who completely revo.ution 
ised violoncello playing, and whose school reigned supreme 
the violoncello world until the end of the eighteent 
century, when Beethoven’s influence altered again the vv 0 
technique of the instrument in a way which was so oppose 
to the style of Romberg that the latter declared his music 
be foreign to the nature of the instrument, and in parts qm e 
unplayable. The greatness of the composer has made it i® 
perative for the executant to submit to his ideas, and the w 
of our technique of the present day is based upon those lin es > 
while all the fine passage work of Romberg has become o 
lete, and no composer would dream of reviving it- That oe 
not mean that it is not effective for the instrument, nor t 
the study of his works could be dispensed with. On the con 
trary, it remains one of the finest schools for study, althoug 
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to follow in his style of composition is not advisable, no more 
than to follow Beethoven’s example by writing passages 
which, at the time of their appearance, appear unplayable. 
Supreme genius will enforce their study. But the com¬ 
poser who is not on the same level will see his com¬ 
positions absolutely neglected if he attempts to do the same 
thing, even though his work possess merit. At the com¬ 
mencement of the nineteenth century Romberg, Bohrer and 
Dotzauer represented the most advanced technique of their 
instrument, and it is therefore that the present chapter com¬ 
mences with their school. 

Johann Nicolaus Prell, born November 6, 1773, at Ham¬ 
burg, was a pupil of Bernhard Romberg. He was the last 
“Discantist” (soprano boy) of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach. 
After finishing his studies under Romberg, he was engaged as 
principal violoncello at the theatre, and soon gained a high 
reputation as a soloist. He instituted regular chamber con¬ 
certs, or “ Quartet Academies,” as they were then called, 
together with Andreas Romberg, the composer of Schiller’s 
“Lay of the Bell.” In 1842 he retired into private life, and 
died March 18, 1849. His son, August Christian, of whom 
we shall hear later on, followed in his father’s footsteps. 

Johann Friedrich Kelz, born April 11, 1776, in Berlin. He 
received his early musical training from the “ Stadtmusikus ” 
(town-musician), Fuchs, with whom he studied until 1801, ac¬ 
quiring a fair knowledge of nearly every instrument in use. 
This general knowledge of instruments was one of the qualifi¬ 
cations of the old town musicians, who were excellent prac¬ 
tical musicians, although frequently very pedantic school¬ 
masters. 

His predilection for the violoncello placed him under the 
special care of his uncle, Adolph Friedrich Metke, conductor 
and solo violoncellist to the Duke of Brunswick-Oels, at Oels, 
m Silesia. Metke directed his studies on the violoncello, 
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and procured him an appointment in the ducal orchestra, to 
which he belonged from 1801 to 1805, when the Duke died. 

In the latter year he returned to Berlin, where he benefited by 
the advice of the elder Duport. In 1811, he was appointed as 
a royal chamber musician, and retired in 1857. Kelz was a 
most prolific composer, but of his two hundred and eighty, 
or more, works for the violoncello, none have survived, although 
some might still be used for educational purposes. He wrotea 
great number of variations on popular songs and airs, with 
the quaintest titles and texts—as, for instance. eight varia 
tions on “Die Milch ist Gesiinder” (“The Milk is more whoe- 
some”), or variations on “DieWurzburger Glockli ( The 
of Wurzburg”), etc. Most of his compositions, which com¬ 
prised also twenty four-part fugues for strings, were publis e 
by Paez, in Berlin. (See the author’s “Literature of the Vio¬ 
loncello” in the “Strad,” Volume X, page 369.) As a teacher 
of the violoncello, Kelz enjoyed a high reputation. He 
in Berlin, in January, 1862. 

Born in the same year as Kelz, viz., 177^, was a ^ s0 
Albert, an excellent amateur on the violoncello, and P r °®° ^ 
and protector of the high-class concerts, who died as er 
bergrath” (chief inspector of mines) to the court of Hano 
at Clausthal, in the Harz mountains, on July 4 > ^ 4 ^- 

J. H. FACIUS is described as a good violoncellist, who live 
in Vienna about 1810. Three duets for two violonce °s, 
Op. 1, were published there in 1799 - Three sonatas wit a , 
Op. 2, in two books, were published by Artaria in 180-, a 
a Concerto in D minor, Op. 3, by Witzendorf. 

Christian Urban, born October 16, 1778, at Elbmg, was 
an excellent violoncellist and town musician at Elbmg, 
at Berlin, and after that musical director at Dantzig. He P u ^ 
lished lectures on musical theory and musical training, a 
composed an opera, “Der Goldene Widder,” and music 
Schiller’s “Bride of Messina.” 
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JOHANN Nepomuk Huttner (Wurzbach gives his name as 
Johann B. Huttner) was born January 1, 1793, at Gratz, in 
Styria. After completing his studies under J. Zimmermann, 
he was appointed as principal violoncello at the Opera in 
Pesth. This position he held for two years, then going to 
Lemberg. He remained there but a short time when he started 
on a tour through Poland and Russia. This was in 1820. In 
1822 he returned to Austria, and received an appointment as 
professor of the violoncello at the Conservatoire at Prague, 
and as solo violoncello of the Opera of that town. He com¬ 
bined a fine tone and technique with a great deal of feeling, 
and stood in very high esteem as a quartet player. As a 
teacher, Huttner produced a number of excellent pupils, among 
the foremost being Franz Hegenbarth. Huttner died March 
1, 1839, and was succeeded at the Conservatoire by his pupil, 
Buhnert. 

Joseph Alexander, excellent violoncellist, who lived about 
1800, as teacher of his instrument at Duisburg. Less renowned 
for his technique of the left hand than for the beauty and 
purity of his tone, he wrote several educational works, in¬ 
cluding a tutor, “Anweisung fur das Violoncellspiel,” pub¬ 
lished in 1801 by Breitkopf and Hartel; and an “Air avec 
XXXVI variations progressives pour le violoncell avec le 
doigte et differentes clefs, accomp. d’un violon et d’une basse,” 
published in 1802. About his life, no further particulars are 
known. His brother, Leopold, died a few years ago (after 1905) 
at Diisseldorf, where he was principal violin under Schumann 
and Mendelssohn. 

Philipp Moralt, born 1780, as twin brother to Jacob Moralt. 
They belonged to a family of excellent musicians who 
were all members of the Court Chapel at Munich. Philipp 
Moralt was one of the best violoncellists of his time, but his 
uneventful life passed quietly in the service of the Prince 
Elector. He died at Munich in 1829. Joseph Moralt, a 
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younger member, was also in the Court Chapel at Munich. He Ht 

made a successful debut as solo violoncellist at the Gewand- ; 1 

haus concert in Leipzig on January 21, 1847. Nothing else is n 

known about this artist. Baptie (“ Musicians of All Times”) * 

mentions a Joseph Moralt, born in Mannheim, August 5, i/ 75 > , js 

who died in Munich, November 14, 1855. Although he states 1 ;t 
that he was a violinist, it appears probable that it was the a 

above violoncellist. 3 

JOSEPH Braun, a virtuoso on the violoncello and on t e . 
pianoforte, was born at Ratisbone in 1787, as the son of an 
organist. He showed great talent as a conductor, and 
engaged in that capacity for a theatre in Philadelphia in 1 2 . 

His wife followed him soon after with an engagement as pnnut 
donna for the same institute. The brutality of the pub ic 
that town, who, by threats and even violence, tried to compe 
Braun to submit to their degraded taste, so disgusted him that 
he resolved to forsake that golden misery for less rem 
tive, but more honourable engagements in Germany. In 1 2 
he left Philadelphia, and gave a number of concerts in various 
^American towns. In 1830 he was back in Germany, 
two operas and a number of vocal and instrumental comp 
tions, including some good pieces for violoncello and pi 


forte. 

August Ferdinand Cubelius, born January, 179 > c0 ® 
menced his musical career as a flutist. At the same time 
showed great talent for the violoncello, which eventua y 
chose as his principal instrument at the recommendation 

the famous Capellmeister Zelter. In 1816 he was a PP ai 
as violoncellist in the Royal Chapel in Berlin. Further 


are wanting. . , 

Karl Ripfel, born 1799 at Mannheim, appeared first m P u 
lie as a prodigy on the pianoforte. The minister de Touc > 
of Baden, persuaded him to exchange the piano for the vio ^ 
cello, and gave him his first instruction on that instrume 
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He acquired an immense technique, which elicited the remark 
from Bernard Romberg that he considered him the greatest 
virtuoso on the violoncello. His technique was compared with 
that of Paganini. Unfortunately, he had the same failing 
as Jean Stiastny, to be extremely nervous, so that he withdrew 
from the concert platform at an early age. Ripfel was an 
original, and this was also apparent in his playing, which was 
described as bizarre. As an orchestral player, he appears to 
have excelled, and he was gifted with an uncommonly good 
memory, so that he could retain his part of whole operas. He 
was principal violoncello at the Frankfurt Theatre for forty- 
five years. His compositions are highly praised by his con¬ 
temporaries, but his very retiring disposition prevented him 
from publishing any of his work. Jean Becker asked him once for 
some of his string trios, which he intended to produce in public, 
but met with a curt refusal. He died March 8, 1876, according 
to the inscription on his tombstone. The “Signale fur die 
Musikalische Welt,” of March 19, and Dr. Hugo Riemann, in 
his dictionary (probably from that paper), give February 6 as 
the date of his decease, but the inscription on the tombstone 
could hardly be wrong. 

Siegfrid Wilhelm Dehn, born February 25,1799, at Altona, 
the son of a wealthy banker. He studied the violoncello under 
Paul Winneberger in Hamburg and theory under the organist, 
Drobs. The loss of his fortune decided him to choose music 
as a profession. Through Meyerbeer’s recommendation he was 
appointed as librarian of the music department of the Royal 
Library at Berlin, which he set completely in order and added 
to very largely. Although an excellent violoncellist, he ac¬ 
quired a greater reputation as the author of theoretical works 
and teacher of counterpoint and composition. Among his 
pupils he numbered Glinka, Rubinstein, Kullak and H. Hof¬ 
mann. He died in Berlin, April 12, 1858. 
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ADAM HERMANN, a German, born at Warsaw in 1800 (see 
Polish Violoncellists). 

Karl Drechsler, born May 27, 1800, at Kamenz, m 
Saxony, started his musical career as member of a military 
band at Dresden. He devoted himself chiefly to the violon¬ 
cello, and was appointed in the town orchestra as a ltiona 
violoncellist. In 1820 he was engaged in the court orches ra, 
and the Duke of Dessau, at Frederic Schneider s reques , 
allowed him, in 1824, the means to perfect himself un er 0 - 
zauer’s tuition. In the following year he started on a pro¬ 
longed tour, which brought him through Holland to Englan 
and Scotland. Everywhere he met with great success, an 
when he returned, in 1826, he received the tit e on 
meister,” with the life membership in the court orchestra un 
June 13, 1835, he played a divertimento by Dotzauer, a 
eighth “Elb Musical Festival.” In a report whic appear 
in the “ Allgemeine Musik Zeitung” about that performance 
his tone and phrasing in the cantabile are praise as e 
exceptionally fine. Also his great agility of t e -e 
but it says that the technique of the fingers was at e exp 
of his tone, although in the highest mastery they should bo 
be equal, as only then bravoura could be looke upon 

music (!). 

He was an excellent orchestral player, and muc s ^ ^ 
after as principal violoncello at musical festivals. n 1 1 ^ 
letired with a pension to Dresden, where he died in 1 73 
a teacher he was very successful, and among his P upl 5 
some of the most prominent names of the violoncel ists 
past century—as Lindner, Cossmann, Griitzmacher, spe 

and others. \ 

His son, Louis, born 1822, was also violoncellist^^ 0 >' 
Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Schlick, bom January 
1801, was the son of Johann Conrad Schlick and Regina ^ 
asacki. He acted as secretary to a country gentleman nai 
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Lucas, who had a large estate near Grossglogau. He played 
the violoncello and the violin, and was appointed as a member 
of the Royal Chapel at Dresden in 1825. 

Schlick was also a clever instrument maker, and received a 
gold medal at the Saxonian Industrial Exhibition of 1840 for 
some of his violins and violoncellos. He died April 24, 1874, at 
Dresden. 

August Theodor Muller, born September 27, 1802, at 
Brunswick, founded, together 
with his brothers, Karl Friedrich 
(first violin), George (second 
violin), and Gustav (viola), the 
once world-famed Muller Quar¬ 
tet, of which he was the mainstay. 

They were sons of ^Egidius 
Christoph Muller, who died in 
1841 as court musician at Bruns¬ 
wick. Between 1831 and 1855 
the Muller Quartet enjoyed a 
world-famed reputation, and 
they undertook numerous concert 
tours through Germany, France, 

Russia, the Netherlands and 
Denmark. In 1839 they under¬ 
took their second tour, when they appeared at the court of 
Dessau. F. Schneider, who heard them on that occasion, 
speaks of their playing in terms of highest praise. They 
went thence to Leipzig, Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

August Theodor Muller died at Brunswick, May 22, 1875. 
The quartet, however, was dissolved through the death of Gus¬ 
tav Muller in 1855, but was continued by the four sons of 
Karl Friedrich, William, the youngest, being the violoncellist. 
We shall speak of him later on. 

Franz Hinkel, born 1804 at Altenburg. He was ap- 
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A. Theodor Muller. 
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pointed as royal chamber musician at Berlin in 1835. In the ® 
following year he instituted chamber concerts with the assist- l 
ance of Constantin Decker, and died at the early age of thirty- n\ 

four in 1838. (Messrs. Trowell give the date as April 20.) W 

EDUARD Bock, principal violoncello at the Berlin Opera and 
royal chamber musician at Berlin, was born at Strelitz about u 
1804, and died April 16, 1834* No further particulars 
• August Christian Prell, the son of Johann Nicolaus « 

Prell, born August 1, 1805, was trained by his father in the art j 

of violoncello playing upon the basis of Rombergs schoo 
The latter master then took him personally in han , an 
may be looked upon as the last of his pupils. 

He inherited his master’s classical style and no uy ° 
phrasing. When only twelve years of age he playe om- 
berg’s Concerto in E minor in public. At the age o six 
he was appointed as chamber musician at the court 0 
ingen, and two years later, in 1824, he became principa V1 ° 
cello at Hanover, where he remained until Fe ruary b 
when he retired. He died at Hanau on Septem r 3 > 

His celebrated violoncello by Amati became the prope y 
Friedrich Grutzmacher. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Graenser, or Granser, bom 1 ov ^ 
ber 5, 1805, at Dresden, was principal violoncello in the 
(Gewandhaus) Orchestra from 1827 till 1856. 1S s 
talents and amiable personality secured him numerous 
among leading musicians. He died at Leipzig. Jan y 

1859. , . 

Sebastian Lee, who was born at Hamburg, Decern er 

1805, and was therefore only about four months younger 
A. C. Prell, showed an early predilection for the * 10 on “ de | 
and his studies were placed under the guidance 0 * e 
Prell. About 1830 he made his debut as a soloist in Ham ^ 
then at Leipzig, and afterwards he visited ^ 

Frankfurt, and eventually wended his way to Paris, w 
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arrived in April, 1832, and appeared with great success at the 
“Theatre Italien.” In 1836 he appeared in London, and after¬ 
wards accepted an engagement as solo violoncellist at the 
Opera in Paris, where he remained from 1837 to 1868. After 
retiring from that position, he returned to his native town, 
where he devoted himself chiefly to composition. A great 
many of his works have been published, embracing almost 
every branch of violoncello composition, but only his studies 
have proved to be of lasting value, while his numerous diver¬ 
timentos, fantasias, etc., are forgotten. His fine Etudes, Op. 57, 
forty studies, duets, and albums for beginners will be found 
very useful for students. The portrait on Plate XXXVI, which 
represents Lee at the age of forty-five years, is taken from a 
scarce print kindly lent by Mr. Charles Volkert, of Messrs. 
Schott and Co. 

Gustav Knoop was the third violoncellist of renown who 
was born in 1805. His birthplace was Gottingen. After fin¬ 
ishing his studies on the violoncello, which he commenced at 
an early age, he joined the ducal chapel at Meiningen, where 
he remained until 1832. In 1833 he appeared with great suc¬ 
cess in London, where he played a concerto by Kummer at the 
Philharmonic Society on April 29. His playing was likened 
to that of Romberg, especially with regard to beauty of tone. 
It is related of him that he got married simply to become the 
possessor of a very fine violoncello, the property of his wife, 
whom he left soon after their marriage. In 1843 he went to 
the United States, and died December 25, 1849, in Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Moritz Ganz, born at Mayence on September 13, 1806 (not 
^04, as Wasielewski has it, who also gives the date of his 
decease wrongly as January 22), as the second of three musical 
brothers, was one of the foremost German violoncellists of the 
early nineteenth century. He received his first instructions 
from his father, and played the violoncello in public when he 
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was only eleven years old. He pursued his studies afterwards 
under Jean Stiastny in Frankfurt, and on emanating from the 
school of that excellent master, he was appointed in the or¬ 
chestra of the National Theatre at Mayence, which was con¬ 
ducted by his elder brother, Adolph. In 1826 he became prin¬ 
cipal violoncello in the Berlin Court Orchestra, and was so 
much admired that the king honoured him by conferring the 
title of “ Conzertmeister ” upon him. His playing testi e to 
the most careful study of every technical detail, combine wit 
great facility and elegance of style, without creating any 
deeper impression. Between 1833 and 1837, he un ert0 ° 
several concert tours, mostly in the company of his ro 
Leopold, who was also “ Conzertmeister in the Court 
tra at Berlin. In 1835 they appeared together in Vienn , 
cording to Hanslick, and in 1837, on May 1, they appeare 1 
London at the fifth Philharmonic concert of that season, w e 
Moritz played a concerto of his own composition, and,toge 
with his brother, a duet by Ganz and Bohrer. He die Jan 

ary 23, 1868. • 

His compositions included two concertos, two con 
and numerous solo pieces, well written for the instrume > 
of no intrinsic merit. His “ Characteristic Pieces, P- 3 > 

been reprinted by Augener. 

The most prominent of his pupils were Julius Ru-tz, 

Lotze and Klietz. . - r _ 

Carl LEOPOLD BOEHM, a very remarkable vio once 0^ ^ 

tuoso, wrote a short biographical notice of his life at, ^ 
quest of Moritz Bermann for a “Universal Lexicon, ^ 
the latter was then compiling. The original manu.xr p 
that notice, which has been copied in the works o ^ 

Gandy and Schilling, is at present (1914) P ossessl ^ 

the author of these lines, and the following is an exact tra ^ ^ 
tion of the German text: “ Carl Leopold Boehm, born in ’ ^ 
November 4, 1806. His father, Joseph Eoehm, mere an 
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house owner in Vienna, Josephstadt No. 2, intended to bring 
him up for commercial life, but unexpected losses which he 
suffered through no fault of his own induced him to change 
his plans for the future of his son. At the advice of Francis 
Krommer, conductor of the imperial chamber music, C. L. 
Eoehm was destined for the musical profession, and entered 
the National Conservatoire in Vienna, where he joined the 
violoncello classes under Professors Joseph Merk and Salz- 
mann. On the conclusion of his studies, C. L. Boehm received 
a certificate from the committee of the conservatoire (there 
were no prizes given at that time) on August 13, 1828, stating 
that he had just claims to the name of an excellent artist. 

“He received an appointment at the theatre in the ‘Joseph- 
stadt’ under Director Hausler, and later on at the theatre ‘An 
der Wien’ under Director Carl, where he earned great applause 
by his solos in pantomime and ballet music. He played at 
many charity concerts in Vienna, Vienna-Neustadt, Baden v. 
W., and Pressburg, entered on March 1, 1831, upon his appoint¬ 
ment for life in the chapel of the art-loving Prince Fiirstenberg 
at Donaueschingen. During his annual holidays he undertook 
concert tours in Germany, Switzerland and a part of France, 
meeting everywhere with great success at musical festivals as 
well as at his own concerts. On several of these occasions he 
was elected an honorary member of important musical societies. 

“His very effective solos and violoncello compositions have 
been published by Artaria, Mechetti, Witzendorf in Vienna, 
and Peters in Leipzig. When all the musicians who were not 
life members of the prince’s chapel were dismissed in conse¬ 
quence of the revolution in Baden in 1848, and part of their 
number pensioned, the noble Prince Egon of Fiirstenberg re¬ 
tained nine artists for his private chamber music under the 
direction of the famous J. W. Kalliwoda, and C. L. Boehm was 
one of these.” 

The above notice is signed by Boehm, and dated Donaue- 
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schingen, October 30, 1851. The dates given in Wasielewski 
are nearly all incorrect as far as Boehm is concerned, whose 
name is, moreover, spelled incorrectly. Boehm undertook lus 
first concert tour at the age of eighteen, when he visited the 
principal towns of Austria-Hungary. 



Fig. 46 . Reproduction of the First Page of an Possession 

letto for Violoncello by C. L. Boehm. Original 
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His compositions are mostly antiquated. They compr ^ 
concertinos, fantasias and airs with arrangements. ® ^ 

of his manuscripts, including the second Concertino, P^’ 
and several fantasias, etc., are in the possession of t e a 
They testify to a very high degree of executive ski ^ 
bined with good musicianship, and some of them wou 
worth publishing for the use of students. 
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Interesting is a piano score which he made of a Concertante 
in D, for two violoncellos, by Dotzauer, as it is signed at the 
end “Strassburg, der 22 December, 1850, Boehm,” and was in 
all probability written out for a performance in that town. 

Another manuscript of his, “Fantaisie sur un Theme original 
pour le violoncelle avec accompagnement de l’Orchestre,” is 
dated “Carlsruhe, April 16, 1855.” On the title page he still 
describes himself as “ Violoncelliste de S. A. S. le Prince de 
Fiirstenberg.” The score is written (as well as all the other 
manuscripts in the writer’s possession) in a beautifully clear 
and artistic—one might even call it picturesque—hand. Our 
illustration, Fig. 46, gives a reproduction of the original MS. 
of an “ Adagio and Rondoletto ” in the author’s possesion. 

During the last years of his life Boehm was a great sulferer. 
After using the waters at Diirrheim he recovered so far that 
he could play difficult solos again. This improvement was 
not long maintained. His left side became paralysed, and 
he died October 2, 1859, at Donaueschingen. 

Karl Henning, born February 26, 1807, at Halberstadt, 
played several instruments, but was essentially violoncellist. 
In 1837 he was appointed Capellmeister at Zeitz, where he 
died about 1866. He wrote a considerable number of educa¬ 
tional pieces for violoncello as well as for violin, including 
elementary tutors for both instruments. His son is a violinist 
and musicographer living in America. 

Pierre Legrand, of Munich, appeared in Vienna in 1807 
without particular success (Hanslick, “Concertsaal”). 

Cyprian Romberg, son of Andreas Romberg, was born at 
Hamburg in 1807. He showed exceptional talent which 
augured a brilliant career. His uncle, Bernhard Romberg, in¬ 
structed him in the art of violoncello playing. After the com¬ 
pletion of his studies he undertook a prolonged concert tour 
through Germany, Austria-Hungary, and finally to Russia. 
There he was appointed as chamber musician to the court. 


14 
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-«Vws5£a=x 

a letter of introduction to his tnena, * 

Leipzig The latter wrote to Topken on e ruary • 

a year. I would even have dissuaded hun fj «^ ^ 

where I have given him letters to P * J Zeitschrlft fur 
master, and contributor to Schuman older / fflenl ber 

Musik”)- “To share a famous name with \d ^ ^ 

of the family), like he, has its g°° an ’ So nntag, 

young Mozart, the sister of Sonn g 

famous operatic soprano) find an easrer entry but also 

difficult exit.” : i,„, rv 2 \. and 

His second soiree at Leipzig took place on ^ Benl . 

the “ Allgemeine Musik Zeitung says t a faultless and 

hard Romberg’s style and that his technrque wasjaultte ^ 

adds that if he would, through the P° ssessl ‘ ltiB , he 
violoncello, study more the tone m.d ^ mtb 

would become a shining star. Thi , probably 

Miltitz’s notice from Prague, which latter deserves pro 

more credence. Platteissaal his 

In the same year he played at Prague in introduction 

Concerto, Op. i (allegro, andante and ron o), Su ^ e .'’ 

and variations, and a fantasia entitled “ Souvem ^ his 

B. von Miltitz, who heard him on that conc ertino 

notice in the “ Allgemeine Musik Zeitung D layed on a 

pleased best, that his tone was good and tha e P ^ 
Guarneri violoncello. He married Miss Wa ^ ^ 
steiner, daughter of the prince’s master of t e 
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and his salary was fixed at seven hundred florins, besides a 
house, garden and the usual supplies of wood, etc. He writes 
in a letter from Strassburg that he had the honour of playing 
with Mile. Theresa Milanollo, who wrote some very flattering 
lines in his album which he valued above all the praise that 
the press bestowed upon him (gewiss werthvoller als eine 
geschmiedete Zeitungs Lobhudelei). The latter years of his 
life he spent at Hamburg where he was drowned when bathing 
in the Elbe on October 14, 1865. He left several published 
compositions including the Concerto, Op. 1 (Peters), Fantasia, 
Op. 5 (Richauld), and Variations, Op. 21, on a theme by Schu¬ 
bert (Breitkopf and Hartel). 

Bernhard Breuer, born at Cologne in 1808, received his 
first instructions in violoncello playing as well as in musical 
theory from his grandfather, who was a director of music at 
that town. After finishing his studies at one of the Cologne 
colleges, he went to Berlin in 1828, where he placed himself 
under Maurice Ganz for the study of the violoncello, while 
Zelter, Bernhard Klein and A. W. Bach directed his theoretical 
studies. Returning to Cologne about 1830, he received an 
appointment in the orchestra of the Cologne theatre, but left 
that position in 1839, when he went to Paris in order to per¬ 
fect himself in composition under Cherubini. Shortly after¬ 
wards he produced his opera, “Das Rosenmadchen” (“The 
Rose Maiden”) which was performed in Paris and in Cologne, 
but failed on account of the feeble book. 

In 1840 he returned to Cologne, and was appointed profes¬ 
sor of the violoncello at the conservatoire. In the same year 
he married the daughter of the violoncellist Knecht, of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He was the founder of an excellent quartet party 
which flourished for a number of years. In 1845 he pur¬ 
chased the music shop and publishing business of Eck and Co. 
In his later years he suffered from gout to such an extent that 
he had to relinquish the violoncello altogether. 
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Frederick William III bestowed the medal for art 
and science upon him for a Te Deum dedicated to 
the king. His violoncello compositions were popular m 
their time: they consist of a sonata with pianoforte six duos 
and three grand duos for two violoncellos, three duos for 
violin and violoncello, and variations with ore estra. 
composed also a number of chamber music works. The manu¬ 
script of a quintet for two violins, two violas and violoncellom 
E flat, Op. 62, is in the possession of the writer. It is a w 
conceived and well written work which resembles the style 0 
Romberg, Ries, Fesca, etc. Brener d.ed at Auc-la-Chapell. 

°'H°ri’youtgCT brother, Adolf Breuer, who survived him, was 
an excellent double bass player and teacher of his instrumen 

at the conservatoire. o 

JOSEPH Adam Leibrock was born at Brunswick, January - 

1808. His father, a well-known author, had destine 1 
the Church. He received some elementary instructions i 
from his father, and studied the violin under aue°u • 
soon, however, he showed a predilection for e 
which he studied henceforth under the chamber muse 
Goedecke, making such rapid strides ^ age 

reconciled to his choice of music as a proiession. 
of eighteen he became a member of the Duca ape . 

He received an excellent liberal education acquiriig ^ 
degree of doctor of philosophy, and a philosop ica # 

mind always directed his judgment and imbue ^ 

desire to investigate his art also from a scienti c P 01 uS 

He followed the theoretical courses of Zinkeisen, w 
of the remarkable progress of his pupil. After t e c ^ 

of hie studies he travelled to enlarge his know e g ^ 

world, and in 1830 he accepted the post of c ° n hestra 

theatre at Ratisbon. Finding the material o t a 
inadequate for the realisation of his artistic aims, 
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quished the post after one year, and returned to Bruns¬ 
wick. Here he devoted himself entirely to composi¬ 
tion, study and teaching. His reputation as a very learned 
man and excellent teacher gathered a large number of pupils 
round him anxious to benefit by his instructions and advice. 

He collected an excellent musical library. His compositions 
comprise: incidental music to Schiller’s “ Die Rauber,” operas, 
overtures and violoncello pieces, including numerous arrange¬ 
ments which are still very popular. He wrote also a theoreti¬ 
cal work, “ Musikalische Akkordenlehre,” in which he empha¬ 
sises the importance of the subdominant in the logical con¬ 
struction of a period. 

Besides this he wrote a history of the private music of the 
House of Brunswick, which appeared in the “ Braunschweigische 
Magazin” for 1865-6. He died August 8, 1886, in Leipzig, 
where he resided during the last years of his life. 

Moritz Hanemann, born February 28, 1808, at Lowenberg, 
received his early musical training from his father, who was an 
oboe player, and from the violoncellist Taschenberg at Bres¬ 
lau. In 1828 he went to Berlin to study the violoncello under 
Hausmann and theory under Turrschmidt, and was' appointed 
royal chamber musician in 1830. 

He was a teacher of the violoncello as well as of the piano 
and flute. He contributed nothing to the literature of the 
violoncello, but earned a great popularity by his contributions 
to musical papers, which sparkled with wit and spirit. In 1874 
he was still a member of the royal chapel, though released 
from active service since 1870 on account of ill-health. He 
died at Berlin June 7, 1884. 

Joseph Menter, born January 19, 1808, at Teisbach, near 
Landshut, in Bavaria, according to Hanslick: Wasielewski 
mentions Daudenkofen and Riemann Deutenkofen as his birth¬ 
place. As I have not been able to discover either of these two 
latter names on the map, I am inclined to think that Hanslick, 
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who knew Menter personally, is right. He began his musical 
career by studying the violin, but soon exchanged that instru¬ 
ment for the violoncello. His first master was Pierre Le Grand 
of Munich, after which he became a pupil of Philip Mora t. 

At the age of twenty-one he was appointed violoncellist in the 
court orchestra at Hohenzollern-Hechmgen, and in 1833 e 
came to Munich to join the royal chapel, where he remame to 
his death, which occurred on April 18, 1856. In 1839 e ma e 
his debut in Vienna, and wherever he appeared he met wi 
enthusiastic reception. His tone is described as combining 
great power and richness with velvety sweetness, an is ec 
nique was brilliant. He visited all the principal towns 0 
Europe. As teacher of his instrument Menter stood in hig 
repute, and the long list of excellent violoncellists w ic e 
produced includes : Hippolyt and Valentin Muller, Ferdinand 

Biichler, Joseph Werner and many more. . . 

He has also written a number of compositions for his ins ru 
ment, which are obsolete with the exception of some 0 
studies, which are still used at many music schools. 

JULIUS GRIEBEL, born October 25, 1809, in Berlin, rece ^ e 
his first instructions on the violoncello and the Frenc or 
from his father, who was a bassoon player in the roya c 
His principal instrument was originally the horn, w ic 
played as a solo instrument until about 1823 w en ai 
health compelled him to abandon it. He continued t e s 
of the violoncello under Max Bohrer, and on Janua y ^ ^ 
he joined the royal orchestra, rising eventually to t e P° ^ 
solo violoncellist, which position he shared with anz 
1835 he was a member of the Zimmermann Quartet, in 
Lotze followed him in 1838. He was also violonce is 
Ries Quartet, being highly esteemed as a cham er 
player. Between 1835-41 he made several success u con ^ 
tours through Holland and Denmark. Wasielewski gi ve 
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year of his death as 1865. Mendel and Reissniann says he 
was pensioned in 1872 and decorated with a Prussian order. 

Johann Andreas Grabau, born October 19, 1809, received 
his training as a violoncellist for the greater part by Gustav 
Knoop, finishing his studies under F. A. Kummer at Dresden. 
After completing his studies he went to Leipzig where he 
acquired a great reputation as chamber music player. He was 
also a clever soloist and Kummer had imparted some of the 
power and beauty of his tone to him, but extreme nervousness 
made the career of the virtuoso distasteful to him. A notable 
event in his life was the first performance of Beethoven’s triple 
concerto on March 25, 1836, when Mendelssohn played the 
pianoforte, Ferdinand David, violin, and Grabau, violoncello. 
On his marriage with a lady of means he retired from his pro¬ 
fessional duties but remained a member of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra until the time of his death, which took place in 
August, 1884. Messrs. Garnet C. and J. Arnold Trowell 
(“Violoncellists Past and Present”) give the year as 1886, but 
state no authority. 

Ludwig Pape, born May 14, 1809, at Liibeck. He was for 
some time violoncellist at the Konigstadter Theatre, in Berlin, 
and in 1846 he held the appointment of solo violoncellist and 
composer to the Duke of Oldenburg. Schilling says that in 
his later years he cultivated the violin more than the violon¬ 
cello, which, however, appears more than doubtful. He was 
highly esteemed as a composer of orchestral and chamber works, 
his string quartet, Op. 6, and a quintet for two violins, viola 
and two violoncellos, being considered the finest he has 
written. 

Johann Benjamin Gross, born at Elbing, September 12,1809. 
Showing an early predilection for the violoncello, he was sent 
to Berlin in his boyhood, and placed under Ferd. Haus- 
mann. In 1824 he was appointed to the Royal Orchestra, of 
which he was a member until 1829. He was also a violoncellist 
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at the Konigstadter Theatre, to which he belonged until 1831. 
About that time he went to Leipzig, where he appeared re¬ 
peatedly with great success at the Gewandhaus corner a n 
the early part of 1833. he was principal violoncello at 
theatre at Magdeburg. But later on in the same year he jomri 
the string quartet of von Lipphardt at Dorpat, of winch 
Ferdinand David was the leader. In 1835 he became sc10 
violoncellist of the theatre at St. Petersburg. Two yeare te, 
he started on a concert tour, visiting the towns of Bremen 
Lubeck, Halberstadt, Nordhausen, Hildeshe.m (where ta 
brother held the post of a musical director of the °'™)’ 

the principal towns in South Germany return,ng to St Pere 

hurg in . 838 - He remained there until. 47 , " ' 
to Germany with a pension. Soon after th 
Michael recalled him for his private music ut e i ^ 

cholera on September i, 1848, leaving behind a co 
number of compositions for his instrument, inc u 1 

certos, Op. 14, Op. 31. and Op. 38, one concertino a sc^a 
with bass, one with piano, Op. 7 . in B minor, an q{ 

book, elements of violoncello playing, Op. 3 > a ,. rt j_ 
duets, including twenty-four elementary duets P- 4 > 
menti and solos, also two string quartets. The to ^ 

of his compositions is in excess of 120, and al o g ? 
not exactly inspirations, they are conceive m a 
noble spirit, and show good musicianship. . w ho 

FRIEDRICH Gross is mentioned as an excellen vi > 
possessed a brilliant technique. He was for some 1 
Vienna about 1828, where he had great success in his rend 

of Romberg’s compositions. sono[ 

Charles Schuberth, bom February 25, 1811, w ^ 
the celebrated oboe and clarinet virtuoso, Gottlo gjjest 
of Magdeburg, who went to Hamburg in 1833- ., 

brother, Julius, founded the celebrated firm of music pu ^ ^ 
-Charles showed very early signs of musical talent, 
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ceived his first lessons on the violoncello at the age of five 
from Hesse, a town musician of Magdeburg. At the age of 
eleven he made his first appearance in public as a soloist. In 
1825 his father sent him to Dotzauer at Dresden, who gave him 
his final training in the art of violoncello playing. His first 
appearance after his return to Magdeburg was at a concert 
given by Mme. Catalani, in 1828, where he met with great suc¬ 
cess. At the end of that year he started on a concert tour, 
which brought him to Copenhagen early in 1829, and he re¬ 
mained there for some time. On his return to Magdeburg he 
was appointed principal violoncello at the theatre. In 1833 
he started again on tour with the financial assistance of his 
brother Julius, the publisher. He visited the Rhine, Belgium 
and Paris. In 1834 he went to Holland, and 1835 to London. 
Riemann says that there he was the successful rival of Knoop 
and Servais at a court concert. It seems strange that three 
great violoncellists should have appeared together at court, 
although Servais was in London that season, as he played at 
the Philharmonic Society on May 25, 1835. Towards the end 
of that year Schubert went to St. Petersburg, where he met 
with an enthusiastic reception, and was appointed conductor 
of the court orchestra, musical director of the university, and 
inspector of a school of music in connection with the theatre. 
He retained these positions until his death, which occurred on 
July 22, 1863, at Zurich, where he had gone to recruit his 
health. His playing was brilliant, but lacking in breadth and 
grandeur, and the same applies to his numerous compositions, 
which all the same reveal a rare amount of melodic invention, 
and which have been too severely judged by the austere “pro¬ 
fessor.” They are most effectively written for the instrument, 
and therefore grateful compositions which will always find 
friends in amateur circles. His caprices with pianoforte are, 
moreover, excellent studies for advanced players. He wrote 
also two concertos, one sonata and a quintet with a violoncello 
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obbligato , besides numerous chamber music works and *solos 
with orchestra and pianoforte, mostly published by Schuberth 
and Co. Foremost among his pupils was Charles Davidoff, 
the greatest among the Russian violoncellists. His portrait. 
Fig. 47, is taken from a print by F. Schroeder. 



Fig. 47. Charles Schuberth. 

Karl Ludwig Dotzauer, younger son of Justus Johann 
Friedrich Dotzauer, born December 7, 1811, at Dresden, began 
to study the violoncello under his father when he was onh 
seven years old. At the age of nine he played a solo before 
the King of Saxony. Spohr heard him in 1829 and engaged 
him for the grand ducal chapel at Cassels. He was an ex 
cellent chamber music player and toured successfully with In¬ 
elder brother, Justus B. F., who was a pianist. 
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L. ESPENHAHN, born at Sandersleben, between 1810-20, was 
for some time violoncellist in the court chapel at Dessau. In 
1837 he made a successful debut as soloist in Berlin, which 
procured him an appointment as supernumerary (accessist) in 
the Royal Chapel. At the invitation of Prince Narishkin, he 
followed that nobleman to Russia as solo violoncellist in his 
private chapel. That chapel was dissolved after the death of 
Prince Narishkin, and Espenhahn returned to Berlin and re¬ 
entered the Royal Chapel. In 1852 he succeeded Griebel as 
violoncellist of the Zimmermann Quartet. He was also 
esteemed as a teacher, and continued in his varied occupation 
till the time of his death, which occurred in 1879. 

Julius SCHAPLER, born August 21, 1812, at Graudenz. He 
studied the violoncello at Berlin under Bernhard Romberg 
and F. Hausmartn, and made his debut at the Royal Opera in 
Eerkn with great success, afterwards appearing at the Gewand- 
haus at Leipzig with equally good result. He then started 
touring as a soloist, but receiving an appointment as solo violon¬ 
cellist to the Duke of Nassau, he settled at Wiesbaden and 
devoted a great deal of his time to composition, chiefly that of 
chamber music, in which he was very successful. Robert 
Schumann speaks of him as a composer of distinct talent, 
standing high above the average of his time. For his instru¬ 
ment he wrote very little, and apparently only one piece is 
published: “ Mcsaique sur les martyrs, with second violoncello 
or pianoforte.” During the revolutionary year 1848, the Duke 
of Nassau dismissed his private music, and Schapler settled 
as teacher of music in Thorn. The latter part of his life he 
spent in retirement in Berlin. He was an excellent virtuoso, 
who combined beauty of tone with a well-developed technique. 

CHARLES G. P. Gradener, born January 14, 1812, at Rostock, 
violoncellist, composer and writer on musical subjects, studied 
at the universities of Halle and Gottingen, before he embraced 
the musical career. He lived for three years as solo violoncellist 
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and member of a string quartet at Helsingfors Afterwards 
he was successively musical director at the university of Kiel, 
founder of a vocal academy at Hamburg (1851). professor of 
singing and musical theory at the Vienna Conservatoire 
(1862-5), conductor of the Evangelical Choral Society, an 
finally professor at the conservatoire at Hamburg, where e 
died June 10. 1883. He composed a sonata for violoncello 
and pianoforte and various chamber music works which wer. 

highly spoken of by Schumann. 

JULIUS Rietz, born December 28, 1812, in Berlin, was t e 
younger son of Johann Friedrich Rietz, a viola player a “ 
royal chamber musician. Schmidt and M. Ganz con ucte 
first studies of the violoncello, and after a comparative y s 0 
period, Bernhard Romberg became his master on t at ms ru- 
ment, and his progress was such that he was engage or 
orchestra of the Konigstiidter Theatre at the early age 0 six 
teen. His brother, Edouard, gave him his first instruc ion 
the art of composition, and his first work was t e inci 
music to a play, “ Lorbeerbaum and Bettelstab,’ for t e a 0 
theatre. After the death of his brother in 1832, ^ 0 
intimate friend of Mendelssohn, the latter supervis 
studies, and exercised a marked influence on his sty e, a ^ 
he possessed sufficient individuality to imbue his wor sS 
vitality which made them popular favourites, an 
them a lasting place in the concert rooms, at least o 
country. At the end of 1833, Mendelssohn, associate ^ 
Immermann, in order to raise the Diisseldorf Theatre 
highest possible standard of art, and for that purpose ^ 
secured the co-operation of Rietz as second capellmeist ^ 
the beginning of 1834. Here he made the acquaintanc 
Schumann, who speaks of him as an excellent violonce 1st 
a clever musician. Mendelssohn resigned the conductors 
of the theatre towards the end of that year in favour of 
and w'hen the former left Diisseldorf definitely, and cn 
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upon his duties as director of music at Leipzig, Rietz was 
appointed in the same capacity for Dusseldorf. The artistic 
atmosphere of that town, the merry and lively spirit of the 
Rhenish people, and the beauty of the country with all its 
romantic associations, could not fail to assert that influence 
which is patent in the works of Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
also upon the highly impressionable nature of Rietz, and it was 
during that period that he produced his best works. In 1847 
he followed his friend Mendelssohn to Leipzig as conductor 
of the theatre, and was soon elected as director of the “Sing- 
akademie ” (choral academy), and after Mendelssohn’s death as 
director of the Gewandhaus Concerts. At these latter concerts 
he made his last appearances as a solo violoncellist, and took 
part in chamber concerts as late as 1849. After that time he 
abandoned solo playing altogether, and in 1854 also his posi¬ 
tion as conductor of the opera, devoting his whole energies to 
the Gewandhaus Concerts, and his duties at the conservatoire. In 
i860 he received his nomination as successor to Reissiger at 
Dresden, and the artistic management of the conservatoire, 
after becoming Doctor of Philosophy on the occasion of the 450 
years’ jubilee of the University of Leipzig in 1859. After this 
he ceased altogether to play in public, but continued to take 
part in chamber music in private circles. 1874 he celebrated 
his forty years’ jubilee as a conductor, and the King of Saxony 
nominated him on that occasion his “director general of 
music.” In the same year he began the complete edition of 
Mendelssohn’s works for Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel. His 
retirement from public duties was fixed for October 1, 1877, 
but he died on September 12 of that year. He was beloved 
and esteemed by all who had the privilege of his acquaintance. 
Rietz wrote two concertos for his instrument, and a fan 
tasia appassionata, which latter he played at the Gewandhaus 
on February 15, 1844, and Piatti played it at the Philharmonic 
Society on June 29, 1863. In the programme it says “first 
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time of performance,” but of course, that is correct only as far 
as London is concerned. His concerto in E, Op. 16, has been 
republished by Alwin Schroeder; it was a very meritorious 
undertaking as, though very Mendelssohnian, it is better music 
than many existing violoncello concertos, and, moreover, 



Fig. 48. Karl Schlesinger. 

makes such demands upon the executant that it is nn 
excellent piece for study. 

Ottomar VON Roda, born 1813 at Rudolstadt, received in¬ 
struction on the violin from the chamber musician, Brommel, 
when he was only a child, and the little virtuoso was soon ap 
pointed to the court orchestra. At the age of twelve years he 
exchanged the violin for the violoncello, which he studied 
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under Knoop. After fulfilling an engagement in the Beth- 
mann Orchestra at Magdeburg, he was appointed at the Ger¬ 
man Theatre in Copenhagen, and returned in 1836 to Rudol- 
stadt, where he was engaged as a court musician. In 1837 he 
started on a concert tour with the violinist Brand, and they 
had great success with their duets for violin and violoncello. 
This tour came to a premature close by the death of Brand. 
Further particulars wanting. 

ALEXANDER von RODA, brother of the former, lived in 
Switzerland about 1840 as violoncello virtuoso and teacher of 
his instrument. 

Karl Schlesinger, born August 19, 1813, in Vienna, com¬ 
menced his remarkable career like von Roda, and many of his 
colleagues, as a violinist. After a few years he devoted him¬ 
self entirely to the violoncello, and was engaged as solo vio¬ 
loncellist for the National Theatre at Budapest in 1838, and 
in 1846 he went to Vienna, where he held the same position at 
the Imperial Opera, and joined the famous Hellmesberger 
Quartet, which he left in 1855, when Borzaga, Cossmann, 
Roever and Popper followed him in succession. From Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1858, to 1867, he was principal violoncello of the Im¬ 
perial Chapel. In 1862 he was appointed teacher of his 
instrument at the Conservatoire, where Udel, Sulzer, Hummer 
and Hegyesi were among his pupils. His portrait is given 
here, Fig. 48. 

Heinrich August Bock, bom July 17, 1815, in Berlin, where 
he died August 27, 1837, is mentioned by Mendel and Reiss- 
mann as a clever violoncellist. 

Ferdinand Christian Wilhelm Praeger, bom January 1, 
1815, died in London. He was a composer of symphonic 
works for orchestra as well as numerous pianoforte works. He 
came to London in 1834, and was correspondent of the “Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Musik,” edited by Schumann. He began his 
musical career as violoncellist, but exchanged it, at Hummel’s 
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advice, for the piano. He was one of the earliest champions 
of Wagner, and together with others caused the masters ap¬ 
pointment as conductor of the Philharmonic in 1855. He pub¬ 
lished some pieces for violoncello with piano accompaniment. 

His father: , 

Heinrich Aloys Praeger, born December 23, 1783, died a L 
Magdeburg, August 7, 1854, violinist (violoncellist!), guitar 
player and conductor, left several compositions for violoncello, 
of which the English Standard Edition has republished e 
following : twelve easy preludes, twelve adagios, twelve sawed 

melodies. , 

JOSEPH Huber, born about 1816, in Vienna, studie at e 

Conservatoire of that town from 1835 till i 8 3 9 - He appeared 
at the Conservatoire concerts of that town in 1836 7 > 
for some time principal violoncello of the Opera at u apes , 
composed some melodies for violoncello with piano orte 

also various operatic works. , , 

Bernhard Engelmann, born 1816, at Querfurt, stu *e 
violoncello under Kummer in Dresden. In 1834 he return 1 
for a short time to his native town on completing is 
of studies, and in November of that year he went to P £ 
where he enjoyed the reputation of an excel -ent 

Further particulars are missing. , 

Joseph, Edler (baronet) VON PORTHEIM, born January j 
1817, at Prague, excellent amateur violoncellist, a pup ^ 
Hiittner, deserves to be remembered for his serious e or ^ 
cultivate chamber music in his native town, w ^ re 
took part also in the foundation of the Chamber Music 0 
in 1876, of which he was the president. He was stil 
in 1889. Forino, mistaking his title for his family nam » 

describes him as Joseph Edler. . , 

Wilhelm Lotze, born January 17, 1817, in Berlin, receive 
his first instruction on the violoncello from the chamber m 
cian, Topfer, who died 1865, and finished his studies un 
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Ganz. In 1837 he became a member of the court orchestra, 
and was violoncellist of the Zimmermann Quartet from 1838 
to 1852. In 1872 he retired with a pension. 

Ferdinand BUchler, born March 17, 1817, at Darmstadt, 
as the son of one of the chamber musicians of the Duke of 
Hesse. His first instructor on the violoncello was August 
Daniel Mangold, the excellent virtuoso at the court of Darm¬ 
stadt, of whom we have spoken before (i>age 234)- 
After he had already attained a high standard of perfection, 
Biichler placed himself under Joseph Menter at Munich, and 
when the latter visited Vienna, during the winter season 1838-9, 
Biichler took his place in the chamber concerts of the Munich 
Quartet. After finishing his studies under Menter he returned 
to Darmstadt, resuming his place in the Ducal Chapel, 
where he was now appointed as principal violoncello. He con¬ 
tracted a complaint of the right arm, which caused him to give 
up his career of a soloist and restrict himself to chamber music 
and the orchestra. He retired in 1.881 with a pension, after 
forty-six years’ service. 

Biichler’s chief importance lies in the studies which he wrote 
for his instrument, and which are becoming deservedly more 
popular. They testify to the thorough knowledge which he 
had acquired of the technique of his instrument, combined with 
musical feeling, and possessing also a certain amount of 
melodic invention. He received his theoretical training from 
the celebrated Cantor Rinck in Darmstadt. His compositions 
do not extend, however, beyond studies, a few works for teach¬ 
ing purposes, viz., three sonatas of medium difficulty with 
accompaniment of a second violoncello, a number of arrange¬ 
ments of classical pieces, and two effective short pieces for 
four violoncellos. 

Julius Stahlknecht was another distinguished violon¬ 
cellist, who was born at Posen on the same day that Biichler 
first beheld the light of day, at Darmstadt, viz., on March 17, 
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,817 He went to Berlin, where he studied the violoncello 
under Drews and Friedrich Wranitzky. In .838 he joured the 
Royal Chapel (Hofkapelle) in Berlin. With his brother, 
Adolph, a very good violinist, he undertook a prolonged con¬ 
cert tour, and on July 3, - 835 , they appeared at Dresd tnm 
„ r eat success in a duet by Bohrer, and another , of their 0*11 
composition,' with an introduction by Spohr 

Musik Zeitung,” .835, page 0 * ^ "ere l°med " 
1844 by Charles Albert Loschhorn, with whom they gave 
ber concerts in Berlin which enjoyed great populanty- A 
the retirement of Moritz Ganz (not "after the death of L ; 
pold Ganz,” as Wasielewski says) he followed^the latt« » 
position and title as solo violoncellist an on “ L(JU|S 
of the Royal Orchestra. On his retiremen in ' ^ 

Liibeck became his successor. He composed w ^ 

Op. 14 and 15, a Divertissement, Op. 3,_T re 
Piano, Op. 5 , fantasia on " Linda di Chamounn. Op ». 
Serenade Espagnole, Op. 9 . Fantaisie Caprice, P- • 

'S’.»a 2 r K5 

” •, * v “"~ ”5 “JJ“ Si »• 

music before he was six years o*d. H . 

at the Vienna Conservatoire under Merk. e ruar » ^ 
he became professor of his instrument at the Prague “ 
toire. He resigned his position in .850 (Wasielewski sstak 
ment that he remained for cen years is wrong), an ^ 

to Vienna, where he died, July 7, i860. He was ^ 

high aims, devoted to the study of the classica ^ ar t- 
which he found ample opportunity at the pa ace ^ ver 
loving Prince Clam Galias. Among his pupils u blished 
takes a prominent position. Apparently he has no p 
any compositions for his instrument. . • 

Franz Xaver Hegenbarth, born May 10, 1818, at a ^ 
in Bohemia, studied the violoncello under Hiittner at t 
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Conservatoire from May 1, 1831, till May 16, 1837, at the ex¬ 
pense of Prince Kinsky. In 1838 he was appointed solo violon¬ 
cellist at the theatre at Gratz, and afterwards went to Linz in 
the same capacity, and in 1844 to Lemberg. From 1852 to 
1865 he was professor of his instrument at the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg, and in the latter year he succeeded Moritz Wagner 
as professor of the Conservatoire at Prague, which he held 
still at the time of his death, December 20, 1887. His com¬ 
positions, which, according to Wasielewski, included a violon¬ 
cello tutor and various solos, remained in manuscript. He was 
highly esteemed by contemporary musicians, as is shown by 
the dedication of several important compositions by eminent 
composers, and at least two of his pupils, Wihan and Griinfeld, 
do him great credit as a teacher. 

Louis LEE, the younger brother of Sebastian, was born at 
Hamburg in 1819. His masters’ names are not mentioned, but 
probably his brother Sebastian and the elder Prell initiated 
him in the art of violoncello playing. He was also an excel¬ 
lent pianist who played whole orchestral scores from memory. 
At the age of twelve he appeared as soloist in Northern Ger¬ 
many and at Copenhagen. For some time he was violoncellist 
at the Hamburg Theatre, lived for some years in Paris and 
returned to Hamburg, where he arranged chamber music 
soirees with Hafner, and afterwards with Boie. Lee was prin¬ 
cipal violoncello of the Hamburg Philharmonic Society for 
many years and professor at the conservatoire until 1884. 
He appeared at all the principal towns of Europe with great 
success. His compositions are few, viz., a Sonata, Op. 9, Three 
Progressive Sonatinas, Op. 14, and Wasielewski mentions as 
especially good “Trois Pieces Gracieuses.” 

Karl Grimm, born April 28, 1819, at Hildburghausen, 
was principal violoncello at the Court Theatre at Wiesbaden 
for about fifty years. He died at Freiburg in Silesia, on 
January 9, 1888. He is deservedly known by his many effec- 
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tively-written compositions, including an adagio for two vio¬ 
loncellos and pianoforte, which may be characterised as of 
the lighter genre. 

Jean Jacques Offenbach, bom June 21, 1819, at Cologne, 
studied the violoncello from an early age, and went to Paris 
in 1842 to perfect himself under Vaslin. He did not attain 
sufficient facility of the bow to make his mark as an executant 
on the violoncello, and never rose beyond the position of an 
orchestral player at the Opera Comique. But during that time 
he turned his attention to the theatre itself, and in 1847 he 
became conductor at the Theatre Fran^ais, and soon after he 
commenced to produce his operettas which made his name 
known all over the world. He wrote some solos and a number 
of very useful and instructive duets for the violoncello. He 
died in Paris, October 5, 1880. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

GERMAN VIOLONCELLISTS FROM 1820-40. 


W ILHELM HENNING, born 1820 at Potsdam, was 
the son of the director of the Military Orphanage 
Music School. In 1844 he became a royal cham¬ 
ber musician and violoncellist in the orchestra of 
the Royal Opera in Berlin. 

Robert Emil BocKMtlHL, born 1820, at Frankfurt-on- 
Main, where he died on November 3, 1881. He came from a 
musical family. His aunt, Frau F. Bockmiihl, who was a great- 
aunt of the writer of these lines, was the solo soprano at the 
first Rhenish musical festival under Burgmuller. Bockmiihl 
vas very delicate in his youth, and spent a considerable time 
in the South of France for the benefit of his health. About 
1850 he settled in Diisseldorf, and when Schumann composed 
is violoncello concerto he consulted Bockmiihl with regard to 
the passages and other technical questions. He appeared 
rarely in public as a soloist, but, living in circumstances which 
P aced him beyond the necessity of exercising his art for 
pecuniary considerations, he devoted himself chiefly to com¬ 
position and a careful and systematic study of the technicali¬ 
ties of his instrument. Although a good musician, he lacked 
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inspiration, and that is the reason which rendered his numerous 
compositions obsolete, except his “ Etudes pour le Developpe- 
ment du Mecamsme du Violoncelle/’ Op. 47 , which were 
adopted for the elementary classes of the Brussels and Munich 
Conservatoires, and which are excellent studies, especially for 
the art of bowing (see “ Franchomme? letter to Bockmuhl). 

August Lindner, bom October 29, 1820, at Dessau, 
died in June, 1878. He combined great-beauty of tone with 
an excellent technique of the left hand. His master on the 
violoncello was the elder Drechsler, who formed so many ex 
cel lent virtuosos on that instr ument, and Schneider instruc 
him in the intricacies of musical theory and form. That 
benefited by the latter as well as by the former is evident 
his compositions, some of which rank to this day among t 
standard works of violoncello literature. In 1837 w ^ s P 
pointed solo violoncello to the court of Hanover, and 
mained in that town to the end of his life. 

The most important of his works is the fine Concerto in 
minor, Op. 34, with its brilliant tarantella as a finale, 
works are: Fantasia, Op. 3; “L’Infidele Elegy, Op. 4 > P 
9, 12, 16, 26, 28, 32 and 39 are arrangements and fantasi 
on operas, of which he wrote a great number, many a PP ea g 
without an opus number. Nine “ Salonstucke, Op-^ • 
“Chant d’Amour,” Op. 21; Caprice, Op. 22; Concertstiick, P 
25; “Scenes Suisses,” Op. 28; six “Phantasiestiiche, P - 3 
He wrote also a new edition of L. Duport’s Essay on t e 

of Fingering.” , 

Wilhelm Lindner was an excellent violoncellist, w 0 « 
as chamber musician to the Grand Duke of Baden on ug 
19, 188;. j 

Ferdinand Bilse, brother of the popular conductor, an^ 
founder of the Bilse Orchestra in Berlin, was born in Lieg 
about 1820. He was the solo violoncellist in his brothers c 
brated orchestra, which appeared at the Paris Exhibition 
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1867, and after visiting the principal towns of North Germany, 
settled in Berlin. 

JOHANNES HOECKE, born near Flensburg, in Holstein, in 
1820, was a horn player and violoncellist. In his younger 
years he visited England, taking part in a French horn quar¬ 
tet. Afterwards he relinquished the horn altogether and 
became principal violoncello at the Cologne Opera and 
member of the town orchestra during the latter half of the' 
nineteenth century. He was a pupil of F. A. Kummer, and the 
first master of the writer of these lines. He died at Cologne 
on February 13, 1897, in his seventy-seventh year. 

Karl Bergmann, born at Ebersbach (Saxony) in 1821. 
He was a pupil of Zimmermann in Littau, and Hesse in Bres¬ 
lau, and became a clever violoncellist and pianist. In 1850 he 
went to the United States of America, where he joined the tour¬ 
ing orchestra, “ Germania,” as violoncellist, and became its con¬ 
ductor a few months later. After the dissolution of that orchestra 
in 1854, he went to New York and became conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, together with Th. Eisfeld. Since 
1862 he was the sole conductor of these concerts, and also of 
the male choir, “Arion.” In 1870 he conducted a monster 
performance of Weber’s opera, “ Der Freischutz,” with the 
assistance of that choir. He earned great merit for raising 
the standard and taste for music in the United States. His 
compos:tions consist of a few pieces for orchestra. He died 
August 10, 1876. 

In 1822 appeared in Vienna a violoncellist, FUNKE, who 
played as soloist in some of the leading concerts, without, how- 
over, obtaining any marked success. No particulars about this 
artist appear to be obtainable. The same was the case with 
Ferdinand Franzel, who played in Vienna in 1825. 

Joseph GlESE, born November, 1821, at Coblenz on the 
Rhine, studied the violoncello under M. Ganz in Berlin. After 
a prolonged tour through France and Switzerland, he settled 
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at the Hague as professor of violoncello at the Royal Con¬ 
servatoire and principal violoncello at the French Theatre. He 
enjoyed the reputation of an excellent teacher, and counte 
among his pupils many violoncellists of note, induing hs 

son Fritz (q.v.). , 

Louis DRECHSLER, born October 5, 1822, at essau, 

veloped under his father's training into an excellent volon- 
cellist. He devoted also his attention to the art of sragmg, 
which he studred in Italy and Paris. He settled m Edin¬ 
burgh, where he lived as a highly respected v.oloncelhst and 
teacher of music until the time of his death, ivhic occu 

on June 25, i860. n at 

LEOPOLD Alexander Zellner, bom September 23. 3 - 

Agram, as son of the cathedral organist, commence a 
< ,ly age the study of the violoncello, organ, oboe and .on, 

P In 1868 he succeeded Sechter as professor of ® us ‘“ 1 
at the Vienna Conservatoire and secretary of t e 0C1 
the Friends of Music. In 1859-66 he instituted historical ^ 
certs which proved very successful. He was a so ec 
writer on musical subjects. He contributed various co p 
tions to the literature of the violoncello, and ie in 

November 24, 1894. 18U h e 

SELMAR BAGGE, born June 30, 1823, in Coburg. n 

became a pupil of Hiittner at the Prague on 
studying theory and composition under L). . he 

and the famous Simon Sechter in Vienna. n 
became professor of musical theory at the Vienna ^ ^ 

toire, but relinquished that post in I ^ 55 * em ev j ve d 

literary career. When Messrs. Breitkopf and Harte ^ 
the “ Allgemeine Musik Zeitung” in 1863, Bagge 
pointed editor, and held that position until t e p P 
transferred to Rieter and Biedermann in 1866. 
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In 1868 he was appointed director of the Conservatoire at 
Basle, where he died, July 17, 1896. 

He composed several works for chamber music, a symphony, 
songs, and wrote also a book on musical theory. 

Bernhard Cossmann, born May 17, 1823, at Dessau, as 
the son of a Jewish merchant. His first master on 
the violoncello was Espenhahm at Dessau, and after¬ 
wards successively Karl Drechsler, and from 1837 to 
1840, Theodor Muller, violoncellist of the celebrated Muller 
Quartet at Brunswick. He finished his studies under 
F. A. Kummer at Dresden. From 1840 to 1846 he was violoncellist 
at the Theatre Italien in Paris (not Grand Opera, as stated 
by some biographers), and during that period he paid occa¬ 
sional visits to London, Berlin, Leipzig and other important 
towns. In 1847 he was appointed by Mendelssohn as solo vio¬ 
loncellist for the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig, and pursued 
the study of composition under Moritz Hauptmann. In 1849 
he started on a prolonged concert tour through England and 
Ireland, playing before Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, in 
London, and at the Philharmonic Society at Dublin. 

On his return from England he made a prolonged stay in 
Paris. During his Leipzig period he had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Liszt, which ripened into friendship, and this brought 
Cossmann to Weimar in August, 1850, where Liszt was con¬ 
ducting the first rehearsals of “Lohengrin.” Liszt induced 
him to remain as solo violoncellist to the Duke of Weimar 
and principal violoncello in the Weimar orchestra. In that 
position he remained for sixteen years, spending the summer 
at Eaden-Baden as he had done already since 1843. 

A feature of his activity in Weimar was his quartet playing, 
for which he became justly famous, Joachim, Laub, Singer and 
other great violinists being alternately leaders of his quartet. 
Ferdinand Laub’s influence brought him to Moscow in 1866, 
where he was appointed as professor at the Imperial Conserva- 
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toire, Laub being professor of violin, and Nicholas Rubinstein 
(brother of Anton), the director, in whose memory Tchaikovsky 
wrote his famous trio. 

In 1870, Cossmann returned to Germany, settling at is 
beloved Baden-Baden, whence he undertook numerous concert 
tours in conjunction with Brahms, von Billow, Pauline Lucca 
and other famous artists. The time between these tours he 
devoted chiefly to composition and the editing of importan 
works for violoncello by various masters. In 1878 he was 
appointed professor at the Hoch Conservatorium at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, which post he held until his death which oc¬ 
curred in 1911. Of his compositions only his studies are s i 
of practical value. As a virtuoso he ranks with the greae 
masters of his instrument, and he has formed a great nuni 
of pupils taking a high rank among present-day vio once 
His portrait appears on Plate XXXMI- ^ 

Georg . Edward Goltermann, bom August 19- 1 -* 
Hanover, was the son of an organist of that town, w ic P 
sessed in August Christian Prell an excellent vio one • 
who instructed Goltermann in his art. In 1 4 7 0 „ 

went to Munich, where he pursued the study 0 * e v , j 
under Joseph Menter, while Ignatz Lachner * ntr0 
to the mysteries of counterpoint and composition. a 

his studies in 1849, and in 1850 he commenced is c ^ 
virtuoso, visiting the principal towns of Germany. ^ 
he produced his first symphony, which was per orm n( j 
decided success at Leipzig. The following year sa 
of his virtuoso career, as he received an appointment a 
director at Wurzburg. In 1853 he accepted the post 0 ^ 

conductor at the Frankfurt Theatre. In 1874 he eca 
conductor (Capellmeister), and he retained that 
his retirement a few years before his death, whic ^ 
December 29, 1898. Though but small importance a ^ 
to Goltermann’s career as an executant on the mo on 
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takes a high rank among the composers for his instrument. 
His muse does not aspire to soar into higher spheres; she is a 
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Fig. 49. Georg Goltermann. 

homely and comely dame with a pleasant countenance of 
strongly pronounced Mendelssohnian features, and also Men- 
delssohnian form. We must not quarrel with this, for she 
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proves pleasant company, like one that entertains you with a 
merry chatter, eschewing all deep problems that would tax the 

brain. . , 

The great advantage of his compositions, as far as the ama¬ 
teur is concerned, lies in the fact that they are written wi 
an intimate knowledge of the resources of the vio.once o, 
producing the greatest possible effect with a comparative y 
small demand upon the executive powers. This, combined 
with melodious flow, will maintain their popularity, especia .y 
among amateurs, for a long time to come. Of his seven con¬ 
certos, the first in A minor, Op. 14. and the thir< *’ m . min ° r ’ 
Op. 51, occupy a place among the standard vio once 

compositions. His two duos for violoncello and piano or , 
his romances, many of his numerous solo pieces, as 
as his songs with violoncello obbligato, are peasi 
and effective. A more extensive list of his C °™P° S ^ 10 
be found in “The Literature of the Violoncello, by • 
der Straeten. The portrait is taken from a photograph p 
sented by Goltermann to the author in 1894 (see Fig. 49 )- 
Karl HWllweck, who wrote a number of e 
pieces for violoncello, is mentioned by G. C. and • ^ ^ 

as professor and chamber musician at Dresden. Y 
his birth they give as 1824 appears to be erroneous, 
better-known violinist, Ferdinand Hullweck, was 
8, 1824. The author has not been able so far to n any 
particulars about Charles Hullweck, who is not now x _^| 
Joh. Aug. Julius Goltermann, born July J 5 C r ^ 
gives July 25, but states no authority), 1825, at Ham 1 bu r S $ 

studied under F. A. Kummer and emerged from t at a ^ 
master’s care as one of the foremost virtuosos, an w ^ 
gaged for a time at the Hamburg Theatre. In 1850 ^ 

appointed professor of violoncello at the Prague on 
toire, where he remained until 1862, when he went to ^ 
as solo violoncello in the royal chapel. A spinal trou 
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capacitated him from playing—as Hoke, his co-student under 
Kummer told the author—and he retired on a pension in 1870, 
and died April 5, 1876. He wrote a few solos for his instru¬ 
ment, including a Caprice on Slavonic Melodies, Op. 9. 

Fig- 5° gives the reproduction of a letter of his, apparently 
addressed to Georg Goltermann, with a reference to the vio¬ 
loncellist, Bockmiihl. We translate it as follows: 


Dear Friend,— All in haste I beg you will kindly forward the en¬ 
closed letter to the address, the “ Herr Capellmeister ” (conductor) will 
call upon you. I hope to have within this year still the pleasure to see 
you, as I shall be moving nearer Frankfort soon, and beg of you at the 
same time to have me booked for the concert season. I should be very 
pleased if Herr Cp. Steraup would bring - me the orchestral parts of your 
concerto. 

Hearty greetings to friend Mayer, Bockmiihl,* and especially your 
amiable wife, from your 

April so, 1861 . JULIUS GOLTERMANN. 

Heinrich Mollenhauer, born September 10, 1825, at Erfurt 
in the Prussian province of Saxony, was instructed in piano¬ 
forte and violin playing when he was only four years old. 
Later on he studied the violoncello under Knoop at Meiningen. 
Together with his two brothers he appeared as a prodigy at 
a very early age, visiting the principal towns of Germany. In 
1839 they started on their second tour, which brought them to 
Dessau, where they played at the court. F. Schneider, the 
celebrated composer, who was the director of the court chapel, 
complimented the boys very highly on their performance. The 
same tour brought them eventually to Leipzig, Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. In 1853 he belonged to the royal chapel at Stock¬ 
holm, where he remained for three years, at the end of which 
he followed his younger brother, the violinist, Edward Mollen¬ 
hauer, to the United States of America, where he toured sue- 


* Emil Bockmiihl (seepage 417 ). 
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cessfully as a virtuoso. In 1867 he settled in Brooklyn, where 
he founded a school of music. 

Henry Rover, born in Vienna, May 27, 1827. He began 
his musical career as a violinist, but at the age of eighteen he 
exchanged the violin for the violoncello. Fetis considered 
him the foremost representative of his instrument about 1863. 
He was solo violoncellist at the Opera and teacher of his 
instrument at the Vienna Conservatoire until the time 
of his death. One of his most prominent pupils was Reinhold 
Hummer, who became his successor at the conservatoire. Rdver 
died May 12, 1875. Among his compositions which are of the 
lighter genre a “ Serenade du Savoyarde ” was very popular. 

Magnus Klietz, born April 29, 1828, at Altenkirchen, on 
the Isle of Ruegen in the Baltic. He commenced his musical 
apprenticeship at the age of fourteen under the town musi¬ 
cian, Abel, at Greifswalde. After studying the violin and 
sundry wood-wind instruments after the custom of the old 
town musicians (Stadtpfeifer) he chose the violoncello as his 
principal instrument. In 1848 he went to Berlin and continued 
his studies for one year under Moritz Ganz. At the end of 
that time he settled in Hamburg, where he succeeded Johann 
Aug. Julius Goltermann as principal violoncello at the theatre 
in 1850. He retained that position for seventeen years, after 
which time he joined the Philharmonic Orchestra and became 
one of the founders of the Hamburg Quartet Society (Quar- 
tettverein). 

Baxmann, a violoncellist living in Strassburg, founded a 
school of music in that town in 1824. Nothing else is known 
about him. 

Valentin MUller, born February 14, 1830, at Munster in 
Westphalia, commenced his study of the violoncello under 
Josef Menter at Munich, and went to Brussels in 1848 to con¬ 
tinue with Franqois Servais. He remained for several years 
in the Belgian capital, acting for some time as deputy teacher 
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of violoncello at the Royal Conservatoire. In 1858 he suc¬ 
ceeded Chevillard as violoncellist of the Maurin Quartet. In 
1868 he went to Frankfurt as member of the quartet of the 
“ Museums-Gesellschaft ” and teacher of his instrument at the 
Hoch Conservatoire. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig Grutzmacher, bom March i, 
1832, at Dessau, received his first instruction in music from 
his father, who was a member of the ducal chapel. He c ose 
the violoncello at an early age, and for the study of that in¬ 
strument he became a pupil of Charles Drechsler, t us con 
tinuing the school of Dotzauer (Drechsler’s master) at the very 
town from which it originated. Frederic Schneider instruc e 

him at the same time in musical theory. In 1848 e we 
Leipzig, joining one of the private orchestras to gam experi¬ 
ence in orchestral playing. Through the influence of Ferdin¬ 
and David, who recognised his talent, he was ear a 
Euterpe concerts in February, 1849. playing some v 
by Franchomme. Bernhard Cossmann had been engag 
soloist for the Gewandhaus and theatre orchestras, 0 
Wittmann, the principal violoncello, who was not a g r 
ist. Cossmann left Leipzig in 1850, and Grutzmac er 
appointed as his successor for the theatre and ewan 
concerts as well as for the post of teacher at the ons 
The brilliant technique of his left hand, which k^ew n ^ ^ 
culties, and his accomplished musicianship, place im ^ 
foremost rank of violoncellists of his time, and among 

he acquired a dominant position. , ^ 

His tone was by no means equal to the perfection 
technique of his left hand, and the author had it roin ^ 
old musicians that his succession to F. A. Kummer in 
whither Julius Rietz had summoned him in i860, was no ^ 
appreciated by the Dresden amateurs, who were accus ^ 
to the rich and powerful tone of Kummer. On May > 
he appeared at the fourth London Philharmonic concer, p 




Fig. 51. 

Petersburg, Moscow, and all the principal towns of Europe. 
During this time he was the recipient of numerous marks 
of distinction and orders from various courts. The 
King of Saxony bestowed upon him the title of royal chamber 
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virtuoso, and some time after that of a “ Concertmeister.” Not 
only as soloist did Grutzmacher shine, but even more as 
chamber music player, his interpretation being always marked 
by breadth and dignity such as most of our readers were won 
to admire in Joachim’s playing. His greatest merit however 
lay in his ability to impart his art to his pupils, and this fact 
drew around him a very large number of promising young 
violoncellists, who, under his guidance, rose to prominen posi¬ 
tions. Their list is too long to be included here moreove 
the master’s name will be found in each individual biography 
To give a superficial idea of the bevy of furious names in 
that list we mention: Leopold, Grutzmacher, F. P > 
Hegar, R. Bellmann, W. Fitzenhagen, M. Kahnt, rmo 
fert, L. Krumbholz, W. Herlitz, etc. Grutzmacher di d after 
a long and distinguished career, on January 23, ,9 • 
Dresden. Fig. 51 gives his portrait, and an au ogr p 

duction from his Concerto No. 3, Op. 4 °> * n masters 

As a composer and arranger of the works of older ma.er 

he was very prolific. They are for the g r ^ ter p * , -j he 
ated in the author’s “Literature of the VioloncsU * 
majority of his original compositions are a neg ig ^ 

tity of a professorial physiognomy. xce P T pi av i n g,” 

studies, especially the “Technology of Violence 
Op. 38, although the second book is whicb ro ke 

laden with difficulties of a transcenden ^ 

their value somewhat problematic except for t e v 
first book stands in no relation to these Paganin , 

and that is a book of great value to all students o use . 

advanced technique. His daily studies likewise ^ e( j^ or 
ful. Very meritorious was Grutzmachers activity a .^y 
of classical works which had been practically os ^> ^ 
such rare treasures as the concertos by Haydn, jj n f or . 
Boccherini, sonatas by Duport, Geminiani and ot e * ^ ^ re . 
tunately he treated these masters with little revere 
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gards the text of their compositions, and in various cases he 
pieced together “sonatas” from about half-a-dozen origina 
compositions and edited them as if they appeared in their ori¬ 
ginal form. In the case of the six solo sonatas by Bach, he 
went so far as to edit a “ Concert Edition ” in which he crowds 
additional chords, passages and embellishments distorting 
these great and fine works in the most unpardonable manner. 
Yet for all that, we must be thankful for the many works 
which he has rescued and made accessible. Where ot e 
tions exist we can easily compare them, and restore them 
their original condition, which is unfortunately neces * ary 
the case of almost all the works by older masters in M 
of editing mania, which is chiefly to be lai to e 
the publishers, who, by deliberate falsification, see 
lish a new copyright for ancient compositions. 

Ludwig Ebert, born April 13, 1834. at c ateaa f p ■ ce 
Bohemia. His father was a Rentmeister ( ai 1 ) ° 
Windischgratz, and bring very musk=alI hmsd . te r ^ 
the early signs of his son s musical talen . tQ 

some elementary musical education at home * SC ” . r on . 
Prague in 1846, where he became a pupil of rag a 
servatoire. In 1850 Trag went to Vienna, and Etetoo. 
tinued his studies under Jul. Goltermann unti t e aa ^ 
1852, when he was appointed violoncellist or ® 
Temesvar. About Easter, 1854, he went to en ^ 
principal violoncello in the ducal chapel, where e ^ 
until 1874, and the Grand Duke honoured him with 

of Concertmeister. . ^ 

In the latter year he went to Cologne as teac ^ 
“Rhenish School of Music” (Conservatoire) and P nnaP ember 
loncello in the Giirzenich Orchestra. He was also a 
of the quartet of the professors of the Con servat ® ir ^ 
Otto von Konigslow as leader and George Japha an ^ 
Jensen as second violin and viola. They cultivated c 
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works of the classical masters, while the Robert Heckmann 
Quartet, to which Ebert also belonged for a time, represented 
the modern school. When Brahms’s Pianoforte Quartet in A 
was first performed at Cologne about 1878, Heckmann 
announced the work for production at one of his 
matinees. No sooner had Hiller (the director of the 
conservatoire and the chamber concerts of the professors) 
seen the announcement when he wrote to Heckmann 
asking him to withdraw the work, as he considered it as be¬ 
longing to the classical school and therefore should receive its 
first performance by the professors of the Conservatoire. 
Heckmann explained that the demand was unreasonable, as 
he had all along championed the cause of Brahms, and there¬ 
upon he received a letter finishing with the words: “Should 
we happen to meet anywhere, I must request that you will no 
longer salute me.” 

This letter found its way into the "Cologne Gazette” to the 
greatest amusement of the public. Unfortunately for Hiller, 
this happened just a few days before carnival, and the humour 
of the Cologne people never misses an opportunity. During 
the three carnival days everybody wore a band round the hat 
with Hiller’s bumptious request: “ Ich bitte mich nicht mehr 
zu griissen” (“I request that you will no longer salute me”). 

Heckmann produced the quartet first, and the performance 
met with an enthusiastic reception. The professors quartet 
followed suit, but more than in time did they lag behind in 
vigour and temperament. 

From that time there was war between the Heckmannites 
and Hillerites, and Ebert, remaining with the conservatoire 
professors, left the Heckmann Quartet and was succeeded by 
R- Bellmann. Another memorable occasion on which Ebert 
played in the Heckmann Quartet was the first performance in 
Cologne of Verdi’s string quartet. The performance took 
place at Heckmann’s house, and was honoured by the presence 
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of Verdi and Mme. Verdi. The quartet contains a scherzo (or 
minuet?) and trio, the latter consisting of a rather sugary but 
pleasing melody of the earlier Verdi type. At the end o t e 
trio Verdi turned to Ebert, and addressing him m French, 
said: “Bravo! very well played, but I should like it a itte 

softer and sweeter, would you 
mind playing it again.” After 
the second time Verdi said: "But, 
my dear sir, I want it much 
sweeter, try once more, if } ou 
please.” The writer of these lines, 
who was then a pupil of Ebert and 
second violoncello in Heckmanns 
chamber concerts, was present on 
the occasion. Ebert turned round 
to him and remarked: “Why does 
he not call in one of his country¬ 
men with a barrel-organ?” and he 
played it again, this time extra 
dry,” to the disgust of Verdi. 

It must be admitted that th 
emotional element was no weakness 
of Ebert’s although he was a goo 
solid player and a good teacher 
He left Cologne on April i» > 
and went to Wiesbaden, where 
lived as a private teactete^ 

years, afterwards removing to Coblenz, where he ylirce 

He wrote four pieces in form of a Sonata, p- 3 > ^ 

Characteristic Pieces, Op. 7, for violoncello an pi ^ 

Wilhelm Muller, born June i, 1834, at Brunswic » ^ 

son of Charles, the leader of the first Muller ^ ^ £ j e 
received his first instructions on the violonce.lo rom ^ ^ 
Theodor. Together with his three brothers he 
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second Muller Quartet, which was from about 1855 attached 
to the court of Meiningen. In 1866 they settled in Wiesbaden, 
until the leader, Charles Miiller-Berghaus, was appointed as 
capellmeister (director of music) in Rostock, when the whole 
quartet removed to that town until Wilhelm was called to 
Berlin as solo violoncellist in the royal chapel and teacher at 
the Conservatoire (Hochschule), as successor of De Swert, in 
1873. He retained that position until the time of his death, 
and formed a great number of notable violoncellists. His por¬ 
trait appears in Fig. 53. 

Charles LUstner, born November 10, 1834, at Breslau, 
violoncellist and pianist, was appointed in the Kur-Orchestra 
at Wiesbaden, in 1872, and still active in 1899 in that posi¬ 
tion, and as teacher and contributor to Riemann’s “Dictionary 
of Music” and other musical publications, also as teacher of 
the pianoforte. 

About 1876 he left his position in Berlin and went to 
America. He died September, 1897, in New York. 

Hippolyte MUller, born May 16, 1834, at Hildburghausen, 
received his first music lessons from his father. At the age 
of eleven he appeared in public as a prodigy on the violon¬ 
cello, and soon after he was sent to Menter, under whose guid¬ 
ance he completed his studies. In 1854 Muller joined the 
royal chapel at Munich, and became at the same time teacher 
at the Royal Conservatoire. He died August 23, 1876. 

Leopold GrUtzmacher, born September 4, 1835, at Dessau, 
was a brother of Frederic Griitzmacher. He received his first 
instruction on the violoncello from C. Drechsler, afterwards 
studying under his brother, while F. Schneider instructed him 
m musical theory. His first appointment was in the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra at Leipzig. After some time he became prin¬ 
cipal violoncello in the Grand-Ducal Chapel at Schwerin, then 
he went to Prague as principal violoncello at the “Landes- 
theater.” When the Muller Quartet left Meiningen he sue- 
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ceeded William Muller in the ducal chapel. In 1876 he was 
appointed first violoncello at Weimar, with the title of a cham¬ 
ber virtuoso. He died on February 26, 1900. During the 
eighties he was principal violoncello of the Bayreuth Theatre, 
where he was a general favourite on account of his amiab.e 
personality. He was overshadowed by his brothers fame, 
although he surpassed him in beauty of tone, w .1 e is nger 
technique left nothing to be desired. He was, moreover, an ex¬ 
cellent teacher and sound musician. His two concer os an 
minor pieces for violoncello are well constructed and p easing 
He revised and edited a considerable number of classics 

works for his instrument. T • 

Moritz Kahnt, born April 27, 1836, at Lobmtz (near 

zig). He commenced to learn to play the pianoforte an 

violin at the age of seven, receiving instructions rom 
father, who also taught him several wind instrument 
favourite instrument eventually proved to be t e vio.o 
which he studied for three years at the Leipzig 
under Griitzmacher. At the same time he stu ie , 

and musical theory. In 1855 he was appointed as pn P 
violoncello in the municipal orchestra and teac er 
strument .at the conservatoire at Basle on its oun a ic 
1867. He died August 16, 1904. , in 

Bruno Wilfert, born July 26, 1836, at * grU , 

Saxony. Like so many violoncellists he commence y ^ 
ing the violin, on which he received instructions from t e 
musician Schmidt at Kirchberg (Kreis Zwickau). e 0 ^ 

his master when the latter removed to Glauchan, an ^ ^ 
commenced his study of the violoncello. Twice a wee ^ 
trotted to Zwickau with his violoncello under his a ” n L a ^ 
three hours’ walk, to take lessons from a pupil of F. • 
named Fr. Hermann. After a time he managed under 1 ^ 

ties to go to Leipzig, where he became a pupil of Griitzm 
By dint of application and studious work he obtained t epo 
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first solo violoncello at the Landestheater in Prague in 1864. 
On the foundation of the Prague Chamber Music Society in 
1876 he became violoncellist of the original string quartet. 

He wrote a few solos and a notturno for four violoncellos. 

Joseph Diem, born 1836 at Kellmtinz, near Meiningen, in 
Bavaria. As boy he was a herdsman with a passion for music. 
From his small savings he bought first a flute and then a 
fiddle on which he practised day and night. At the age of 
fifteen he joined a band of wandering musicians and played 
second violin at country fairs, etc. Reduced by poverty and 
destitution he was compelled to leave his comrades in Switzer¬ 
land, where he would have perished had it not been for a 
Jewish landowner, by whose recommendation and influence he 
was enabled to visit the conservatoire at Munich, where he 
became a pupil of H. Muller. At the end of three years’ 
study he played at Augsburg with so much success that a 
Nuremberg manufacturer presented him with a Guarneri 
violoncello. He then went to Weimar to perfect himself 
under Cossmann. Johann Christian Lobe drew the attention 
of the public to him in the “ Gartenlaube” of 1870 (No. 14), in 
an article called “Ein Sauhirt” (a swineherd). In 1866 he 
was appointed professor of the violoncello at Moscow. Every 
year he toured in Germany, the Netherlands and England. In 
1872 he went to America where he remained for a few years 
returning to Constance, in Switzerland, where he founded a 
school of music in 1889, and died on January 1, 1894. 

Joseph Werner was born June 25, 1837, at Wurzburg, where 
his father was musical director of the theatre. He received his 
first musical training at the Frohlich musical institute at that 
town. In 1852 he went to Munich, where he became a pupil 
of Joseph Menter at the conservatoire. After Menter’s death 
m 1856, he continued his studies under Hippolyt Miiller. 
About this time, at the age of nineteen, Werner was already 
15 * 
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appointed as violoncellist in the royal chapel. Wasielewski 
relates that he visited Dresden in 1867 to acquaint himself 
with Griitzmacher’s method of teaching. In that year he 
became a teacher of his instrument at the conservatoire and 
solo violoncello in the royal chapel, with the title of royal 
chamber musician, and afterwards he was elected professor at 
the Royal Academy of Music. Werner is not only an excellent 
soloist, but he is equally esteemed as chamber music player, 
and in that capacity he was for some time associated with 
Hans von BUlow. As pedagogue and composer his name is a 
household word in the musical world, and his merit has een 
acknowledged by the bestowal of high honours and orders 
from various countries. He has written a considerable nu 
of compositions for his instrument, including a quartet an 
elegy for four violoncellos. His most important works ar 
violoncello tutor (with a pianoforte part for the exercise 
his numerous studies, containing valuable material or 
modern technique of violoncello playing. Werner 

active as teacher and composer. 

Karl LUbbe, born February n, 1839, at Ha ersa . 

He. commenced his musical career as member of a ml 
band in Magdeburg, and thence went to Ballenste 
member of the Duke of Bernburg’s chapel. On tne ama g 
ation of the Anhalt dukedoms he removed to Dessau, ^ 
his talents were recognised by the duke who sent im^ 
Dresden to perfect himself under Griitzmacher. He poss 
great technical facilities, and was more virtuoso than musi ^ 
which inclined him to indulge in technical feats and ex 
aganzas. These formed also the essence of his composi 
which remained unpublished. In 1871 Lubbe succeede ^ 
Drechsler, on the latter’s retirement, as principal violonce 0 
the ducal chapel at Dessau. He died in the best years 0 
manhood on January 7, 1888. 
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WILLIAM Herlitz, born June 21, 1839, at Meuselwitz in the 
Duchy of Altenburg. He studied the violoncello under 
Friedrich Griitzmacher, and became solo violoncellist in Bilse’s 
orchestra in Berlin in 1858. In 1861 he went to Ballenstedt as 
violoncellist, with the title of concertmeister in the ducal 
chapel.. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

GERMAN VIOLONCELLISTS FROM 1840-50. 


A LBERT RUDEL, born February 29, 1840, at Wittstock 
(Ostpriegnitz), as the son of the town musician He 
studied the violoncello under Stahlknecht in 
between 1859 and 186;. In the latter year, on 
June 1, he was appointed as royal chamber musi > 
and in 1880 as solo violoncellist in the royal chape^ 
In that capacity he had often to appear at t e c 
concerts, where his playing was greatly appreciate ^ 
the Emperor William I, who frequently took occasion ^ 
address Riidel, expressing his appreciation. Riidel comp 

, , , • ._. drawing-room 


pieces with pianoforte for the use of students. 

Theodor Krumbholz, born December 24, 1841, at ie( - 
dorf in the duchy of Saxe-Gotha. He studied the vio 0® 
under Friedrich Grutzmacher in Leipzig, while Moritz a 
mann instructed him in musical theory. On the conc.usion^ 
his studies he was appointed chamber musician in 
chapel at Meiningen. This position he exchanged a ^ 
short time for that of violoncellist in the Gewandhaus an 

theatre orchestra at Leipzig. When Davidoff l e ^ el ^ Z 
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about 1861 Krumbholz became his successor as principal 
violoncello in the Gewandhaus orchestra and teacher at the 
conservatoire. In 1864 he removed to Stuttgart as member of 
the royal chapel. Shortly afterwards he was appointed as 
royal chamber virtuoso and teacher at the conservatoire. He 
was also a member in Singer’s quartet. This talented artist 
died at the early age of thirty-seven in 1878. 

Wilhelm Kasimir Friedrich Hilpert, born March 4, 1841, 
at Nuremberg. He studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire under 
Friedrich Griitzmacher and received his first appointment in 
the court chapel at Carlsruhe. Later on he received an 
appointment at Zurich, where he met the celebrated violinist, 
Jean Eecker. 

In 1865 the latter received an engagement to lead ten con¬ 
certs of the Chamber Music Society in Florence. He induced Hil¬ 
pert to accompany him, and on arrival they found the Florence 
quartet combination in a state of dissolution, L. Chiostri the 
viola, and Isadelli the violoncellist, alone remaining. Becker in¬ 
duced E. Masi (violinist) and Chiostri to join him in a new 
quartet in which Hilpert was the violoncellist. A year’s 
studious practice resulted in an ensemble of such perfection as 
had been quite unknown before, and when they started on 
their first concert tour as the Florentine Quartet, they took the 
world by storm. The balance and beauty of tone and the 
finesse of phrasing were such that they created a furore, and 
wherever they appeared the concert-rooms were filled to over¬ 
crowding. The author well remembers their debut in Cologne, 
where they appeared with the well-known impresario Ullmann 
early, in the seventies of last century when they played the 
famous minuet by Boccherini which they had revived, and 
played in such a manner that it caused an absolute 
sensation. That dainty little piece might have remained in 
obscurity had it not been for the Florentine Quartet. Hilpert 
left the quartet in 1875 (when Hegyesi succeeded him) to fill 
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the vacant post of solo violoncello at the opera. A year later 
he went to Meiningen as chamber virtuoso and solo violon¬ 
cellist in the ducal chapel, which acquired fame by its concert 
tours under Biilow’s direction in the years 1880-5. The Mein- 
ingen chapel was reduced when Biilow left it. Hilpert was 
appointed as solo violoncello in the royal chapel and professor 
at the conservatoire at Munich, where he died February 6,1896. 

OSCAR EBERLE, born June 5, 1841, at Krossen on the 0 er, 
received his first violoncello lessons from his father who was 
the town musician of that place. At the age of fourteen 
was already far enough advanced to accept an engagemen 
Bilse’s orchestra, then in Liegnitz. When he left the orchestra 
at the age of nineteen he had already on several occas 
played as soloist in the concerts of Bilse. He then wen 
Dresden where he studied for two years under Fne r 
Griitzmacher to perfect himself in his art. In 1867 e ^ 
to Rotterdam as teacher at the conservatoire and solo vio 0 
cellist of the “ Matchappy tot bevordering van Toon 
(Society for the Promotion of Tonal Art) and of theoper 
retired from that position in 1886,. being made an hono ry 
member of the society as well as of the students soc y 
“ Sempre Crescendo,” at the University of Leyden. 

Julius CABISIUS, born October 15, 1841, at the universi ^ 
town of Halle on the Saale, received his first music es 
from his father. From 1855 to 1861 he studie “ 
Julius Goltermann at the Prague Conservatoire. He e 
cessively appointments in the court chapels of Loewenberg ^ 
Meiningen. The latter appointment he exchange 
position of principal violoncello in the royal chapel at ^ 
gart, and was a member of the Bayreuth orchestra in the eig tie 

He wrote a few solos for violoncello, the best known ^ 
“ Souvenir de Loewenberg,” Op. 2. He died at Stuttgart p 

4,18Q8 ‘ f ^ 

Emil Hegar, born January 3, 1843, at Basle, was one 0 
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best of Friedrich Griitzmacher’s numerous pupils at the Leip¬ 
zig Conservatoire. His rare talent procured him not only the 
position of violoncellist in the Gewandhaus Orchestra, but even 
that of a teacher at the conservatoire in 1866 when he was 
only twenty-three years old. The foremost of his many ex¬ 
cellent pupils is Julius Klengel, also Heberlein and Rensburg 
were his pupils. Johann Svendsen dedicated his beautiful 
Concerto in D major to Hegar, which is unfortunately much 
neglected for the reason that it affords the soloist so little 
opportunity for technical display. A nervous complaint 
which affected the left hand, compelled him to abandon his 
favourite instrument. He devoted himself to the art of sing¬ 
ing, of which he was a professor at the Conservatoire at Easle 
until 1907. Since then he lives at Basle as private teacher. 

Ferdinand BoCKMANN, born January 28, 1843, at Hamburg, 
where he studied the violoncello under Magnus Klietz and 
Seb. Lee, receiving his theoretical instruction at the hand of 
Ignaz Lachner. The influence of the court capellmeister Carl 
Krebs procured him an appointment as violoncellist in the 
court chapel at Dresden in 1861, where he studied the piano¬ 
forte and composition under A. Reichel. He perfected him¬ 
self at the same time in the art of violoncello playing under 
Friederich August Kummer. He distinguished himself both 
as soloist and chamber music player, and appeared in both 
capacities successfully in many of the principal towns of Ger¬ 
many. Several German kings and princes showed their appre¬ 
ciation of his merit by the bestowal of high orders, and in 
1891 he received the title of royal chamber virtuoso. 

Gebhard Graf, born February 4, 1843, at Waal, near Buch- 
loe, in Bavaria, went to Munich in 1857, where he studied for 
four years under Hippolyt Muller. After a prolonged con¬ 
cert tour through the north of Germany and part of Russia, he 
was, in 1886, appointed C. Schroeder’s successor as solo violon¬ 
cellist in the court chapel at Sondershausen, where he re- 
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mained for six years. After that time he was for one year as 
first violoncellist in the Bilse orchestra, again as Schroeder’s 
successor; then he was for some time a member of the grand 
ducal chapel at Strelitz. In 1874 he was appointed principal 
violoncello in the court chapel at Brunswick where he was still 
living about 1900, but owing to extreme nervousness he has 
practically retired from his active career. 

ALBERT Gowa, also a native of Hamburg, was born on 
April 14, 1843. He commenced his study of the violonce. 0 
under Louis Lee in Hamburg, continuing at the Leipzig Con 
servatcire under Davidoff and Louis Liibeck. Later on 
went to Dresden to finish his education under Friedrich 
macher. He appeared with great success in several Germ 

towns. . . , 

In 1867 he made his debut in London, and in 1868 e vis * e 
Copenhagen, meeting with equally good receptions in 
towns. In the following year he was appointed soo vioon 
cellist at the court of Prince Schaumburg Lippe atBik< e b 
There he remained until 1872 when he returned to ^ 

where he held the post of principal violoncellist in t e 
harmonic Orchestra for twenty years. He was for some 
violoncellist in Professor Leopold Auers quartet, a terw 
joining the quartet of capellmeister Karl Bargheer. inc ® 
he was a member of Florian Zajic’s quartet. Equa y ^ 
guished as soloist and quartet player he has also shown ^ ^ 
self an excellent teacher, numbering among his many pnp ^ 
Henry Warnke, the solo violoncellist of the Kaim Ore 
Munich. 

Louis Noebe, bom April 17, 1843, at Gustrow, as son ° 
the organ. builder, Carl Noebe. He studied the v ‘° on ^ 
under Louis Liibeck at the Leipzig Conservatoire from 1 
till 1865, and at the same time he had Dr. O. Paul as te^ ^ 
of counterpoint. On the conclusion of his studies he wa 
some time a member of the Gewandhaus Orchestra at Leip 
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and of the court chapel at Weimar. Afterwards he was 
engaged as solo violoncellist at Homburg and in the orchestra 
of the Museums Concerts at Frankfort-on-Main. Since 1883 he 
has been teacher of the violoncello and ensemble playing at the 
Raff Conservatoire at the above town. In 1876 he resigned 
his position as solo violoncellist at Homburg, and founded a 
studio for violin making and employing various patents for 
the improvement of the quality and power of tone in his in¬ 
struments. A number of the leading virtuosos speak in very 
flattering terms of the excellent quality of instruments which 
they purchased from Mr. Noebe, to wit: Sarasate, Wilhelmj, 
De Swert, Auer, Popper, Cossmann, E. de Munck, Hubay, 
Singer and many more. 

Richard Bellmann, born June 8, 1844, at Freiberg in 
Saxony, was a pupil of Friederich August Kummer at 
Dresden, where he finished his studies under Friedrich Griitz- 
macher. His theoretical education he received at the Dresden 
Conservatoire where he studied for three years. After absolv¬ 
ing his studies at Dresden he went to Paris to acquaint him¬ 
self with the French school, and to study Franchomme’s com¬ 
positions under that master’s personal guidance. Shortly after he 
was appointed first solo violoncellist at the court of Schwerin, 
where he met with so much success that the grand duke hon¬ 
oured him by nominating him his chamber virtuoso. In 1878 
Bellmann left Schwerin and settled in Bonn, following for 
some time the career of a virtuoso without binding himself to 
any permanent engagement, succeeding Ebert as violon¬ 
cellist of Robert Heckmann’s quartet in Cologne which 
acquired universal fame during its concert tours through Ger¬ 
many, Italy and England, where it came to a tragic end 
through Heckmann’s sudden death at Glasgow in 1891. Bell¬ 
mann died about 1900. He was a virtuoso in the best sense of 
the word. With a well-developed technique of the left hand he 
combined a tone of great power and beauty, absolute purity of 
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intonation and a refined and elegant style. He was the pos¬ 
sessor of a beautiful Maggini violoncello, formerly the 
property of Bernhard Romberg. 

CHARLES Udel, born February 6, 1844, at Warasdin in 
Croatia, as the son of the capellmeister of that town, who in¬ 
structed him in music from his early childhood. In September, 
1859, he was sent to Vienna, where he commenced to study 
violin playing under Charles Heissler. After one years study j 
he exchanged the violin for the violoncello and became a pupil 
of Schlesinger. In 1867 he was appointed second principal 
violoncellist at the Budapest opera, but in 1868 he returned to 
Vienna where he accepted an engagement in the orchestra of 
the New Opera in 1869. When Rover died in May, 1875* 
succeeded him as teacher at the conservatoire, while Hilpert 
filled his place as solo violoncellist at the opera. Hilpert .eft 
in the following year and Udel became his successor. In ^77 
he divided the professorship at the conservatoire wit 
R. Hummer, who conducted the three upper classes while U e 
took the three lower ones. After three years activity at t e 
conservatoire he received the official title of professor, 
affliction of the hand compelled him to relinquish his caree 
as an executant, and to devote himself entirely to teaching. 

Francis Bennat, born August 17, 1844, at Bregenz. At an 
early age he came to Munich, where he studied the violonce 
under Hippolyte Muller at the conservatoire. At the en 0 
his course at that school he went to Brussels to acquaint un 
self with the style of that school and perfect himself un er 
Servais. After a series of successful conceit tours he was m 
1864 appointed as member of the royal chapel at Munich, so® 
time later receiving the title of “chamber virtuoso. ® 
1888 he has been violoncellist of the Walter Quartet, w 
combination undertakes annually an extended concert tou 
and from 1901 he has also been violoncellist of the cham 
music union Stavenhagen, von Kaulbach-Scotta. 
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He is one of the principal collaborators of the “ Denkmaler 
der Tonkunst in Bayern” (“Monuments of Music in Bavaria”), 
where he published sonatas of Felice dall’ Abaco, viol da 
gamba sonatas by Ktihnel, etc. 

Emil Boerngen, born February 2, 1845, at Verden. His 
father was soon after appointed musical director at Emden, and 
there he began to instruct his son Emil, who was still a small 
boy, in the elements of music and instrumental playing. Later 
on he was sent to Hanover, where he studied the violoncello 
under the chamber virtuoso, Karl Matys. Finally he went to 
Friedrich Griitzmacher at Dresden, with whom he studied for 
three years. In 1870 he was appointed first violoncellist at the 
theatre at Helsingfors, frequently "appearing as soloist and 
quartet player. In 1872 he went to Strasburg as solo violon¬ 
cellist at the theatre, and a few years later he went in the same 
capacity to the Mozarteum at Salzburg. In 1875 he was 
appointed teacher of the violoncello at the Wurzburg Con¬ 
servatoire, where he received the title of professor in recogni¬ 
tion of his distinguished services. He died at Wurzburg 
December 21, 1893. 

David Popper, born June 18, 1846, at Prague, is one of the 
greatest masters of his instrument of all times. He studied 
the violoncello under Julius Goltermann as a pupil of the 
Prague Conservatoire. His first appointment he received as 
chamber virtuoso in the court chapel of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern at Lowenberg (where he was succeeded by Cabisius). 
In 1863 he commenced his concert tours and soon acquired 
fame as a great soloist as well as a highly-gifted composer of 
exquisite solo pieces for his instrument. At the musical festi¬ 
val at Carlsruhe in 1865 and in Vienna in 1867 he was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm, and in 1868 he was engaged 
as solo violoncellist for the Imperial Opera in Vienna. In 

1872 he married the famous pianist, Sophie Menter, and in 

1873 he relinquished his position and started, together with 
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his wife, on a concert tour, which extended over several years, 
and during that time they visited all the principal towns of 
Europe with phenomenal success. His marriage was dissolved 

in 1886. 

In 1891 he revisited England, and played one movement oi 
his Concerto in C at the Crystal Palace an November 10. On 
.the twenty-first of that month he made his only appearance at 
the Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall, playing m 
Schubert’s Quartet in D minor with Strauss as leader, an or 
his solo an adagio by Tartini and minuet of his own composi 
tion. On November 25 he gave an orchestral concert w .ere e 
played his beautiful suite, “Im Walde,” the requiem for three 
violoncellos (with Delsart and Howell), and Saint-Saenss 
Concerto in A minor. He made several appearances a 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

In 1896 he settled at Budapest as professor of t e oya 
Conservatoire. His compositions for the violonce 0 
three concertos, suites and numerous solos, all of w ic 
to the best and most effective standard literature or 
strument (see “ Violoncello Literature "). His techmca s u 
(forty studies in four books and one book of ten prep 
studies) are most important for the study of the most a ^ 
modern technique. Popper died August 7 » I 9 I 3 » a , 

pest. Only a few days before his death the honorary ^ 

Hofrath was conferred upon him by the Emperor 
Joseph. His portrait with a dedication to the aut or ap 

on Plate XXXVIII. ustre . 

Hermann Jacobowsky, born October 19, 1846, at eu 
litz. His father, a clarinet player in the court orchestr 
structed him in pianoforte playing when he was in * s 
boyhood. At the age of sixteen he choose the musica c ^ 
as his profession and went to Berlin, where he stu 
violoncello under J. Griebel and musical theory under 1 
Wuerst. In 1864 Jacobowsky was appointed solo violonc 
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in Liebig’s Symphony Orchestra. At the same time he played 
as “accessist” (probationer) in the royal chapel, where he 
passed his examination in solo playing in 1868, and was 
promised a definite appointment whenever a vacancy should 
occur. In 1870 he went to Jaffy, as teacher of the violoncello 
at the conservatoire of that town. He had not long entered 
upon his new duties when the war broke out between France 
and Germany, and he served in the German army throughout 
that campaign. After his return he received the promised 
appointment as chamber musician in the royal chapel. He is 
not only an excellent soloist but distinguished himself like¬ 
wise as chamber music player in the trio-soirees given in con¬ 
junction with H. Bischof and Waldemar Meyer. He has con¬ 
tributed many valuable works to the violoncello literature in 
the shape of solos, studies, etc. 

Karl Matys, born about the middle of the forties of last 
century, at Hanover, received his first instructions on the 
violoncello from his father. Afterwards he went to Brussels 
where he studied under Francois Servais. On his return to 
Hanover he was appointed chamber musician in the royal 
chapel. Towards the end of the sixties he received the title of 
a chamber virtuoso and succeeded Aug. Lindner as first solo 
violoncellist about 1878. In 1897 he retired on a pension, and 
died at Hanover during the latter part of 1908. About 1895 
the German Emperor honoured him by bestowal of the Order 
-of the Crown of Prussia. Matys composed some solos and a 
book of duets for two violoncellos. 

Friedrich Monhaupt, born September 30, 1846, at Dannen- 
■berg (Hanover). At the age of ten he came to Hamburg, 
where he studied the violoncello under Serpentien and piano¬ 
forte and theory under G. Armbrust. In 1864 he was 
appointed violoncellist at the theatre of Altona. He retained 
this position but for a short time when he went to Treves as 
■violoncellist in the Municipal Orchestra. From April, 1871, 
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to September, 1872, he studied again, this time under Fried¬ 
rich Griitzmacher at Dresden. At the end of that time he was 
appointed solo violoncellist in the court chapel at Bonders- 
hausen, which was then flourishing under the direction 0 
court capellmeister Erdmannsdorffer. During that time Mon- 
haupt distinguished himself as soloist, chamber music an 
orchestral player. On September 1, 1878, he was engaged as 
solo violoncellist at the court theatre at Cassels, where he cele¬ 
brated his twenty-five years’ jubilee as royal chamber virtuoso 
and member of the Cassel String Quartet (Hoppen, e er, 
Kruse, Monhaupt), to which he still belongs (1909)- 

Richard Vollrath, born December 16, 1848, at onne r b 
in Thuringia, where his father was engaged as town musician. 
The latter instructed him, according to the requirements 0^ 
profession in the playing of various instruments, 
violoncello proved the most attractive, and he commen 
serious study of it under the chamber musician ° 
Rudolstadt. From 1865 to 1867 he studied under 
Griitzmacher at Dresden. After serving his ptsai e 
in the army at Coblenz Vollrath was appointe r 
cello in the Chur Orchestra at Ems, filling that posi ion 
1871 to 1873. During the winter, 1873-4. he was ^ ■ d 

the Mannsfeld Orchestra at Dresden, and during ^ ^ 
he renewed his studies with Griitzmacher. On is ^ 

fulfilled a two years’ engagement as solo v ^° once r ^ nc jp 3 i 
Wiesbaden, and since September, 1876, he is t e p ^ 
violoncello in the Municipal Orchestra and teac 
strument at Schumacher’s Conservatoire, Mayence. ^ 

Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Fitzenhagen, born Septem 
1848, at Seesen, in the Duchy of Brunswick, 15 6[st 

was musical director. At the age of five he r ^ ^ 

lessons on the pianoforte, three years later he comm ^ ^ 
play the violoncello and at the age of eleven h e a umen ts 
study of the violin, besides playing several wind ms t 
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in order to assist his father in case of emergency, which not 
infrequently happened in that little orchestra. This gave him 
a great deal of experience which stood him in good stead in 
later years. The chamber musician Plock, of Brunswick, was 
the first master under whom he commenced his regular studies 
of the violoncello, while he still continued to play the violin 
and the pianoforte, and about this time he made his debut as 
a soloist on the former instrument. In 1862 he became a pupil 
of Theodor Muller, and from that time he devoted himself 
chiefly to the study of the violoncello. In 1865 he played a 
solo at the theatre for the approval of the Duke of Brunswick, 
who declared himself so well satisfied that he freed Fitzen- 
hagen from military service. By the aid of high patronage he 
was also enabled to continue his studies under Griitzmacher 
from May, 1867, till 1868, when he was engaged for the royal 
chapel at Dresden. From that time commenced also his 
career as a soloist. In 1869 he played at the meeting of musi¬ 
cal artists at Leipzig and in the following year at the Beet¬ 
hoven Festival at Weimar. Liszt wished him to remain at 
that town but he preferred an appointment as professor at the 
Imperial Conservatoire at Moscow, whither he went in August, 
1870. There commenced the most active and important part 
of his career. Eesides solo and chamber music playing he 
devoted a great deal of his time to teaching and composing. 
Among his many talented pupils we mention Adamowsky. 
Over sixty opus numbers of violoncello compositions comprise 
four concertos,solos, studies,etc .(see “Violoncello Literature” ). 
He was nominated concertmeister of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society, and in 1884 he became director of the Mos¬ 
cow Musical and Orchestral Society. Of lasting importance 
for the present and future generations of violoncello players 
are Fitzenhagen’s technical studies, with most systematic and 
excellent thumb position exercises, his charming little pieces 
in the first position and a few of his solos. 
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HUGO JAGER, born May 17, 1848, at Warmbrunn, in Silesia, 
studied in Vienna under D. Popper, and afterwards finished 
his studies under Friedrich Griitzmacher at Dresden. His 
first appointment was in the chapel of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern, memorable by the number of excellent artists who have 
at times belonged to it. Jager, who succeeded Popper and 
Cabisius, remained in Lowenberg until the chapel was dis 
solved, when he was engaged as solo violoncellist successively 
at Eras, Altenburg, Brunswick and Pawlowsk, near St. Peters¬ 
burg. In 1874 he became a member of the ducal chapel at 
Dessau, in which he advanced to the position of first 
violoncellist in 1880. 

CARL Schroder, born December 18, 1848, at Ouedm urg, 
studied the violoncello under Drechsler at Dessau. His p 
gress was so rapid that he received an appointment in t e cou 
chapel at Sondershausen when he was only fourteen y ears 
His father, who was about that time musical director at * eu- 
haldensleben, near Magdeburg, had formed a fami y s r 
quartet with three of his sons, in which he played the vio a 
Carl the violoncello. About 1866 Alwin Schroder t00 ^ 
father’s part and the four brothers (Hermann, Francis, 
and Carl) toured as the Schroder Quartet during t e y 
of 1871-2, establishing a considerable reputation as an en 
ble as well as individually. At the end of 1872 t e q ^ 
was dissolved as Carl received an appointment as ^ 
violoncellist in the court chapel at Brunswick, where ^ 
mained only for the space of one year when he was ca 
Leipzig in a similar capacity as well as teacher of vio on 
at the conservatoire. In May, 1877, he played wit m ^ 
success at the musical festival at Hanover. Being an exC ^ 
all-round musician he soon showed extraordinary ta cn 
conducting, and in 1881 he was appointed court cape* ^ 
at Sondershausen as successor to Erdmaansdorffer, w 
founded a conservatoire which under his capable manage 
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soon developed into a flourishing establishment. This he sold 
to Ad. Schultze in 1886 when he went to Rotterdam as conduc¬ 
tor of the German Opera. In 1887 he became court capell- 
meister in Berlin and in 1888 he conducted the opera, ^tc., at 
Hamburg as successor to Sucher. In 1890 he returned to Son- 
dershausen as court capellmeister and director of the conserva¬ 
toire, which, by that time, had been acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment. There he is still active in both capacities (in 1909). He 
wrote a considerable amount for his instrument, particularly 
editions of the works of older masters. In these the violon¬ 
cello parts are very carefully revised, bowed and .fingered, 
while the accompaniments often suffer from a way of doubling 
the solo part in the upper octave which has a disagreeable and 
inartistic effect. His violoncello school is an excellent work 
and so are his caprices which offer valuable material for very 
advanced students, and the ten “Spezial Studien” (studies of 
specialities) containing excellent studies for the bow (spiccato, 
staccato, detach^, etc.). Among his original compositions there 
are many deserving of notice, particularly the three “ Concert- 
stiicke” for the use of students, which, apart from being use¬ 
ful from a technical point, contain also some charmingly 
melodious parts. Carl Schroder has also written several 
operas and “catechisms” of violoncello playing, violin playing 
and conducting. 

Rudolf Hening, born 1848 at Giistrow, as son of the musi¬ 
cal director of that town. He studied the violoncello at the 
Leipzig Conservatoire from 1862 till 1864. In 1866 he toured 
as soloist in the northern United States of America and settled 
m the following year in New York. In 1868 he was engaged 
as professor of violoncello at the Philadelphia Conservatoire. 
Further details are missing. 

Franz Fischer, born July 20, 1849, at Munich, was a pupil 
of Hippolyte Muller at the conservatoire. In 1870 he was 
appointed solo violoncellist at the National Theatre at Buda- 
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pest, where Hans Richter conducted. He held afterwards a 
similar post in Munich and played in the first Nibelungs 
Ring” performances at Bayreuth in 1876. In 1877 be was 
appointed court capellmeister at Mannheim, and in 1879 he 
went to Munich in the same capacity, and he was considered 
one of the best opera conductors of his time. He is still living 

in Munich, having retired in 1911. 

Adolf Hartdegen, born November 17, 1849, at Cassel 
(Hesse). He studied from 1864 till 1869 under Francois 
Servais and Jules de Swert at the Brussels Conservatoire, which 
he left with the first prize for violoncello playing. Bosselet 
and Fetis were his masters in composition. He toured with 
great success in the United States of America, where he was 
for some time solo violoncellist in the celebrated Thomas 
Symphony Orchestra. Afterwards he toured in a s * n ” ar 
capacity with the Boston Philharmonic Club and the ew 
York Beethoven String Quartet. He has been decorated wit 
several orders for art and science and honoured with the tit e 
of chamber virtuoso. At present he is living at Cassels, 1 
native town. Hartdegen has published a number of composi 
tions for his instrument. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


GERMAN VIOLONCELLISTS FROM 1850 TO i860. 


J OSEPH SULZER, born February 11, 1850, at Vienna, 
was one of the best pupils of Schlesinger, with 
whom he studied at the Vienna Conservatoire until 
1869. His first appointment was as solo violon¬ 
cellist at the Italian Opera and teacher at the con¬ 
servatoire at Bukarest, where he remained for four years. 
In 1875 he was engaged in the orchestra of the court theatre 
in Vienna. Overwork compelled him to relinquish that posi¬ 
tion after three years. After his recovery he devoted himself 
to renewed studies which he pursued assiduously with Popper’s 
advice and assistance. In 1880 he was appointed solo violon¬ 
cello at the Imperial Opera in Vienna, at the same time accept¬ 
ing concert engagements and pupils. From 1882 till 1885 he 
was violoncellist of the Hellmesberger Quartet. 

Sulzer has published original compositions as well as 
arrangements and editions of older masters. 

Anton Lang, born November 10, 1850, at Carlsbad in 
Bohemia, commenced the study of the violin and the piano¬ 
forte when he was about ten years old. At the age of thirteen, 
however, he declared in favour of the violoncello, and two 
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years later, in 1865, he became a pupil of Hegenbarth at the 
Prague Conservatoire. After concluding his studies he was 
engaged as solo violoncellist in various orchestras. In 1877 
he was appointed solo violoncellist of the grand ducal chapel 
at Schwerin, where he received the title of chamber virtuoso. 
He is also a member of the Bayreuth Orchestra, and was, in 

1909, still living at Schwerin. 

MORITZ Hetzel, born September 12, 1850, at Stuttgart, he 
went to Brussels to study the violoncello under Joseph Ser\ais, 
professor at the conservatoire, and afterwards finished his 
studies under Julius Stahlknecht in Berlin. He was appointed 

solo violoncellist at Mannheim. 

He wrote, some compositions for his instrument, including 

a Concerto, Op. 10, which is not very interesting. 

Robert Hausmann, born August 13, 1852, at Rottleberode, 
in the Harz Mountains. He attended the “Gymnasium (co 
legiate school) at Brunswick from 1861 to 1868, and during 
that time he was instructed in violoncello playing by Theodo 
Muller, the violoncellist of the elder Muller Quartet. On the 
foundation of the “Hochschule” in 1869 Hausmann entere 
as one of the first pupils for violoncello, and he proved to e 
the first pupil in more than one sense. He studied there un er 
Wm. Muller until 1871. Joachim recognised his exceptiona 
talent and induced him to accompany him to London where ^ 
introduced him to Piatt:, who henceforth conducted 
studies, and became so much attached to him that he invit 
him to his villa in Cadenabbia, where he spent the winter 
During the years 1872-5 he fulfilled his first engagement 1 
the quartet of Count Hochberg at Dresden, which was dis 
solved about the beginning of 1876 when Count Hochbe g 
became “general intendant” (director in chief) of the roya 
theatres in Berlin. At that time Hausmann was elected secon 
teacher of his instrument at the Hochschule, and on the deat 
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of Wm. Muller, Hausmann took his place and received the 
title of professor. 

In 1877 he came to London where he played the D minor 
Concerto by Raff at the fifth concert of the Philharmonic 
Society on April 30. In 1878 Hausmann joined the Joachim 
Quartet and was associated with that famous organisation until 
the dissolution on the death of the great violinist in August, 
1907. Hausmann appeared on many occasions at the old St. 
James’s Hall in the capacity of soloist, as well as chamber music 
player, and he won golden opinions from his audiences. The 
London Joachim Quartet, the principal quartet of the Monday 
and Saturday Popular Concerts, was then an institution quite 
apart from the Berlin quartet, and Piatti was the principal 



violoncellist. When Piatti retired to Cadenabbia during the 
latter years of last century that combination was dissolved, 
Strauss (viola) having died, and Louis Ries retired. From that 
time, viz., 1897 until 1907, Joachim always brought the 
members of his Berlin quartet with him during the 
season. After Joachim’s death the remaining members 
chose Carl Halir for their leader, and continued their 
visits to London as the Joachim Quartet. Hausmann 
died suddenly whilst on a visit to Vienna on January 9 > 
1909. Robert Hausmann combined an excellent technique of 
the left hand with great facility of the bow. His tone was 
round and powerful, but not always free from a slight rough¬ 
ness. A highly-gifted musician and refined artist, he excelled 
in the performance of chamber music, and it is characteristic 
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cf him that the viol da gamba, perhaps the most intimate of 
all stringed instruments, fascinated him to such an extent that 
he devoted much time to the study of that instrument and 
played it with great mastery. Apart from his executive 
powers he was also one of the foremost teachers of his instru 
ment, and many excellent violoncellists emanated from his 
school. To the literature of the violoncello he contributed 
chiefly carefully revised editions of classical studies. A por 
trait group of the Eerlin Joachim Quartet with Hausmann 
appears on Plate XXXIX. 

Johannes Klingenberg, bom August 28, 1852, at Gorhtz 
in Silesia, began to study the violoncello as a pupil of the 
‘.‘Gymnasium” (Latin college) of that town. In 1871 he went to 
Dresden and studied two years under Friedrich Grutzrna... 
while Gustav Merkel instructed him in musical theory and com¬ 
position. His first engagement was at Homburg near Fran or, 
afterwards he filled engagements in Hamburg and Wies a > 
and in 1877 he was appointed to the membership of t e uc 
chapel at Brunswick, and a few years later he was honou 
with the title of a ducal chamber musician. He wa ^ 
enthusiastic devotee of the viol da gamba, and spent par 
his holidays in searching the principal libraries of 
for old manuscripts and books containing music for t a 
strument. In that way he brought together a very remar i 
collection of compositions for the viol da gamba, which e ^ 
ever ready to place at the disposal of other votaries of t e 
Artist and enthusiast he was ever ready to ass.st those 
were like himself trying to recover the musical treasu ^ 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and spr 
the knowledge thereof, as well as that of the viol da 
The author has to thank him for volumes of copies o r^ 
gamba music which he presented to him, and other frien s . 
to thank him for similar kindnesses. He was, in fact, inde at^ 
able in his work, apart from his professional duties in 
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ducal chape!, and as editor of violoncello music for Litolff, 
the music publisher at Brunswick. This strenuous work 
weakened his eyesight, and he tried to recoup his strength by 




long walking tours in the mountains during his autumn holi¬ 
days. In July, 1905, he went to Tyrcls on his annual tour, 
and on July 25 he wrote to his sister from Langkofelhiitte, 
near St. Cristina in the Grodner valley. On the evening of 
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that day he was seen on the Rondella, where he spoke of his 
intention to descend the same evening to Campitello and pro¬ 
ceed thence on foot to Trient. From that moment all trace of 
him is lost. The disappearance of his valise which he used to 
send on by post to his next halting-place points unmistakab.y 
to foul play. There is no doubt that he was murdered and 
robbed, and that the valise was claimed by the murderer on 
the post office reverse. That is the tragic end of an excellent 
artist and an amiable man, deeply deplored by his num-rou 
friends. His autograph portrait is given in Fig. 55 - 

His most valuable addition to the literature of the vio 
cello is the “ Dotzauer-Klingenberg ” tutor, an amalgamation 
of Dotzauer’s three tutors systematically arranged wit e 
addition of some exercises by Duport. It is by far t e m 
systematic and thorough tutor that has ever been wr 
the violoncello. Of his many arrangements of viol da gam 
music by various composers none have been publis e . 

Joseph Siemann, bom January 30, 1852, at *j nser 
Westphalia, is a pupil of Friedrich Griitzmacher, un e 
he studied as pupil of the Dresden Conservatoire. 

Duport, the conductor of the Nuremberg municipa ^ 
engaged him as principal violoncello. In ^74 e 
Basle as solo violoncellist of the “ Allgemeine Musikgesell 
schaft” (General Musical Society), and in 1880 e ac. ? 
similar post for the “ Concerts Classiques in Paris, w 
conducted by Saint-Saens, Massenet, Godard, etc. ^ 
that time he acquainted himself with the technique 
French school by renewed studies under Pro essor Q { 

Jacquard. In 1881 he went to Nice as solo violonce ^ 

the Atheneum Concerts, and in 1883 he settle in 
Chapelle, where he is still living as an esteemed teac 
instrument and an excellent chamber music player. 

Philipp Roth, born October 25, 1853, at Tarn0 ^ aht 
Silesia, commenced the study of the violin at the age o 
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but exchanged that instrument for the violoncello when he was 
twelve years old. At his parental home he took part with his 
brothers in a family quartet, whereby he acquainted himself at 
an early age with the works of the classical masters, and 
obtained routine in chamber music playing. Later on he went 
to Berlin where he studied at the “ Hochschule ” the violoncello 
under Wm. Muller, and afterwards under Robert Hausmann, 
composition under Wilhelm Taubert and Woldemar Bargiel, 
attending also the quartet and orchestral classes under 
Joachim. After the conclusion of his studies he commenced 
touring as solo violoncellist, visiting the principal towns of 
Germany and Austria. He went on a prolonged tour through 
America and in 1885 also to Russia. 

Roth has written a number of original compositions includ¬ 
ing some excellent solos, studies and a tutor with an appendix 
containing a guide through violoncello literature, which has 
appeared separately and experienced a second edition, revised 
and augmented by C. Hiillweck. This is a very useful book 
for amateurs, although it might to its advantage be consider¬ 
ably enlarged. Roth has also written a “waltz” for four 
violoncellos and a number of arrangements of compositions by 
various masters. 

Ernst Beyer, born 1853, at Wittgendorf (Oberlausitz), was 
originally intended to become a horn player, but as he showed 
a decided preference for the violoncello he was sent to Dresden 
where he studied under the chamber musician, Jos. Biischel. 
Later on he continued for a time under Richard Vollrath at 
Mayence and finished his studies under Professor Carl 
Schroder at Leipzig. After playing in various concert and 
opera orchestras he accepted in 1880 an engagement for Long 
Pack and Milwaukee, as teacher of the united conservatories. 
He is an excellent soloist and chamber music player and has 
done a great deal to popularise chamber music in the north¬ 
west of the United States of America. 
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Bernhard Thieme, born June 11, 1854, at Altenburg, com¬ 
menced his musical career as pupil of the town musician at 
Penig in Saxony. At the age of eighteen he returned to Alten- 
burg where he received some instructions in violoncello play¬ 
ing from the musical director Toller. He was engaged soon 
after in the Eerlin Reichshallen Orchestra. He left that 
orchestra after a short time to accept the post as pnncipa 
violoncello in Fliege’s orchestra, playing during one summer 
season in St. Petersburg. On his return he was appointed m a 
similar capacity in the court chapel at Biickeburg, 30 
that he was engaged for two years at the court theatre 0 
over. During that time he studied again under the famous 
August Lindner. In 1879 he was appointed solo vioonce.is 
in the Municipal Orchestra at Baden-Baden. 

Albert Hartmann, born October 13, 1854, at 1C cna 
(Saxe-Weimar), was a pupil of Lorleberg at Hanover 
ceived his first engagement in the Langenbach rc es ra 
Barmen (Rhine province), and in 1879 he was appo ^ ^ 
violoncellist in the Mannheim court orchestra. e 1S ^ 
Nordhausen. He has composed various pieces or 

instrument. . _ 

Richard Seitz, born October 28, 1854, at Gera in ax 

received his first instructions on the violoncel.o ro 
chamber musician W. Klieber, while court cape ^ 
Tschirsch instructed him in pianoforte playing an m 
theory. He continued the study of the violonce. 0 
chamber musician H. Tietz at Dresden, and then went t 
zig, where he was a pupil of Julius Klengel. After ^ 
engagements as solo violoncellist in different orchestras ^ 
in 1890, appointed solo violoncellist in the royal ap 
Stuttgart with the title of chamber virtuoso. He is a.so P^ 
fessor of violoncello at the Stuttgart Conservatoire, an ® ^ 
ber of the Stuttgart Trio, with Professors Max Pauer 
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E. Singer. In all these capacities he enjoys the highest 
reputation. 

Edmund Sebastian Joseph van der Straeten, born April 
29, 1855, at Diisseldorf, commenced his musical studies in 
early boyhood, continuing under Hermann Kipper at the 
Jesuit Gymnasium at Cologne. At the age of twelve he com¬ 
menced to study the violoncello under Johannes Hoecke, the 
principal violoncello of the Cologne Theatre, a pupil of 
Friederich August Kummer, and a thorough and conscientious 
teacher, though a little old-fashioned in some ways. At the 
age of eighteen, van der Straeten became a pupil of Ludwig 
Ebert, teacher of the violoncello at the conservatoire, and 
about 1875 be made his debut as soloist at the musical society 
which held its weekly orchestral concerts at the conservatoire. 
Shortly after he became also second violoncello in Robert 
Heckmann’s chamber concerts. His father would not allow 
him to enter the profession, which he considered incompatible 
with the traditions of an ancient Rhenish noble family, and 
van der Straeten continued to pursue the study of music as 
amateur, while he followed various vocations which eventually 
brought him to London. His aversion to the commercial 
career, and his want of success therein, decided him at last to 
abandon all else and follow his true vocation. He renewed 
his studies of the violoncello under Gustav Libotton at the 
Guildhall School and afterwards under Louis Hegyesi, who 
proved one of his best and truest friends. At the same time 
he studied theory successively under Engelberth Humperdinck. 
Max Laistner, Alfred Richter and Louis B. Prout. After 
several successful appearances as soloist van der Straeten 
abandoned that career on account of great nervousness, and 
devoted himself chiefly to the cultivation of chamber music, 
instituting chamber concerts with the assistance of Professor 
Ebenezer Prout, Messrs. Algernon Ashton, Rene Ortmansi Alex. 
Kummer and others at the North-East London Institute, of 
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which he became a teacher in 1888. He also instituted the 
society for the cultivation of modern chamber music, which for 
several seasons gave its concerts at Brinsmead’s and Ibachs 
Rooms, producing for the first time in London the quartets by 
Benjamin Godard, clarinet trio by Vincent d’Indy, quartets by 
Raff and many other previously unknown works by modem 
•composers as well as neglected works by older masters, as, 
instance, the string quintet by Haydn. About this period van 
•der Straeten played also on several occasions at the n P 
University Musical Union, with Mr. Charles (now Sir ar 
Villiers Stanford and Mr. Richard Gompertz. Since 1891 
made a special study of the viol da gamba, and with the as 
ance of his friend, the late Johannes Klingenberg, collected a 
considerable amount of literature for that instrument w ic 
has played with great success at his lecture-concerts in on 
and the provinces. In .909 he formed an 
of old instruments for the production of seventeen 
eighteenth century music, with the assistance 0 * e 
Chaplin, Miss Kate Chaplin, viol d’amour; Miss a 
Chaplin, viol da gamba; Miss Nellie Chaplin, harpsic . 
and his son, Ludwig, viol da gamba. With the atter a ^ 
Norman Greifferthagen, his pupil on the viol da gam , 
produced consorts by Christopher Simpson, John Jen 
suites by Marin Marais for three viol da gambas at ^ 
London concerts. As composer for his instrument r. ^ 
Straeten has written a number of solos, a suite on ng * 
Romance in F, two albums (Ashdown, Limited), an ^ 
du Troubadour” (Laudy), being the only published P« 
far. He has also published a book on violoncello tec ^ 
“The Revival of the Viols,” “History of the Viol an ^ ^ 
tory of Violoncello Literature” (only in serial fonn). 
the “ Strad Library,” the present “ History of the Vio on ^ 
“Hints to Violoncellists,” and a number of essays 
•and musicians. 
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HEINRICH GRtfNFELD, born April 21, 1855, at Prague, was a 
pupil of Hegenbarth at the Conservatoire of that town. In 
1873 he was appointed solo violoncellist at the Opera Comique 
in Vienna, and in 1876 he went to Berlin as teacher of his 
instrument at Kullak’s Conservatoire. From time to time he 
toured with his brother Alfred in Germany, Austria and 
Russia. He combines a brilliant technique with beauty of 
tone, and has also earned a great reputation as chamber music 
player. In the latter capacity he has been associated with 
X. Scharwenka, G. Hollander, E. Sauret, and at present (1909) 
he is violoncellist of the Florian Zajic Quartet. In 1886 he was 
honoured by the title of royal court violoncellist to the King 
of Prussia (the German Emperor). 

Reinhold Hummer, born October 7, 1855, at Linz, on the 
Danube, commenced his musical career as a student of the 
violin in Vienna. After devoting six years to the study of 
that instrument he decided in favour of the violoncello, and 
studied first under Schlesinger and afterwards under H. Rover 
at the Vienna Conservatoire, which he left after obtaining the 
first prize. His first appointment he received on January 1, 
1873, in the orchestra of the Imperial Opera. In 1877 he 
became a teacher at the Conservatoire, and in the following 
year also solo violoncellist in the royal chapel. In 1876 he 
played in the Bayreuth orchestra, when Wagner’s “Ring of 
the Nibelung” was performed for the first time. For nine 
years he was violoncellist in the Hellmesberger Quartet, and 
in 1887 he joined the famous Ros6 Quartet, to which he still 
belonged in 1898. His distinguished services were acknow¬ 
ledged by conferring the title professor and the Golden Cross 
of Merit with the Crown upon him. In 1903 he resigned his 
position in the royal chapel to devote himself exclusively to 
solo and quartet playing. 

Alfred Gallrein, born October 15, 1855, at Magdeburg, 
studied the violoncello at the Hochschule in Berlin, where he 
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gained a royal scholarship, and afterwards under Hugo Dau- 
bert in London. He was for three years teacher of his instru¬ 
ment at Uppingham, and was from 1909 till 1911 in a similar 
capacity at the Hampstead Conservatoire. Gallrein was also a 
member of the Richter Orchestra in London, and was heard to 
advantage as a soloist at his chamber concerts at Steinway Ha . 
He has written several solo pieces for violoncello as well as 
songs and pianoforte pieces. On account of an eye trou e 

he retired in 1911 to his native town. 

Alwin Schroder was born in 1855 at Neuhaldens e n, 
near Magdeburg, where his father was musical director, an 
every member of the family was a musician. At t e g 
seven he received lessons from his father on the piano 0 
and from his brother Hermann on the violin. At e *8 
eleven he was able to take his fathers place in t e 
string quartet as viola player, and toured with his rot e 
that capacity until the quartet was dissolved in 1 72, 

Carl (the violoncellist) received an appointment in the cou 

chapel at Brunswick. . ,. 

About that time Alwin felt an inclination to acquain * 

self with the technique of the violoncello, and c0 ®® enCC 
practising the solo from Rossini’s “William Te 0 
He succeeded so well that when his brother ar ^ 
him he encouraged him to continue his studies, oon 
this he joined Liebig’s orchestra in Berlin as vio a p 
When Liebig offered him a renewal of his contract in ^ 
he accepted on condition that the engagement shou 
violoncellist. Liebig treated the matter as a joke, u 
Schroder insisted, he asked him to come to his house an P 
to him. Schroder went and played the concerto by ® 
Lindner with such taste and skill that Liebig embrace 
and gave him the post he desired. In 1876 he went to 
burg as violoncellist in Laube’s orchestra, and in 1880 to ^ 
zig, where he played as deputy for his brother Car 
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Gewandhaus Orchestra. When the latter went to Sonders- 
hausen, Alwin was appointed principal violoncello, conjointly 
with Jul. Klengel, in the Gewandhaus and theatre orchestras, 
and teacher at the Conservatoire, and joined Anno Hilf as 
member of his quartet. The Prince of Schwartzburg Sonders- 
hausen conferred the gold medal for art and science upon 
him. He toured with immense success in Germany and Russia, 
receiving the highest eulogies for the power and beauty of his 
tone and the brilliancy of his technique. About 1899 he went 
to Berlin, and soon after accepted an appointment as solo 
violoncellist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra and violon¬ 
cellist in the Kneisel Quartet, which played at St. James’s Hall 
in 1896 and 1897, proving itself one of the finest string quar¬ 
tets in the world. He is at present still active as soloist and 
teacher in America. 

Alwin Schroder has written some very useful books of 
studies, an edition of Bach’s solo sonatas, and two albums of 
classical pieces (Simrock). 

His violoncello is one of the most perfect specimens of 
Nicolas Amati’s work, valued at ^1,200. 

Albert Petersen, born October 23, 1856, at Liibeck, studied 
under Friedrich Griitzmacher. He filled engagements as princi¬ 
pal violoncellist in orchestras at Dresden, Kreuznach and Cassel. 
After that he toured in America, and on his return he accepted 
an engagement for Pawlowsk, near St. Petersburg. Since 1878 
he was solo violoncellist and teacher at the Conservatoire at 
Magdeburg, with the title of “ Conzertmeister.” 

Eugen Sandow, born in northern Germany, September 11, 
1856, received instruction from his father in violin playing 
from his sixth to his eighth year. As two of his brothers were 
already violinists, he took up the study of the violoncello 
"under the royal chamber musician, Adolph Rohne. 

At the age of nine and a half years he made his debut on 
the concert platform, together with his brother, appearing sue- 
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cessfully in Berlin and other German towns. On the opening 
of the Hochschule at Berlin, in 1869, he entered that institu¬ 
tion as pupil of William Muller, and ten years later he suc¬ 
ceeded his master as chamber musician and solo violoncellist 
in the royal chapel. He has toured with great success on the 
Continent, together with his wife, Mme. Adeline Sandow- 
Herms, an excellent concert singer. Sandow is also a distin¬ 
guished chamber music player and member of the Gustav 0 
lander Quartet. As teacher of his instrument he has been for 
some time engaged at the Stern Conservatoire. 

Heinrich Bast, born July 29, 1856, at Germersheim, m e 
Palatinate of the Rhine. He studied under August Theodor 
Muller, of the elder Muller Quartet, at Brunswick. e was 
successively a member of the court orchestras of Mum 
Mannheim, and solo violoncellist in Bilses orchestra in 
lin. Between the years 1887-9 he toured in Switzerlan , an 
in 1890 he was appointed as principal violoncello m t e 
harmonic Orchestra and teacher at the Conservatoire at am 
burg. He is now a professor of the Royal Irish Aca emy 0 
Music at Dublin. He contributed to the literature 0 t e ^ 
loncello by writing studies and arrangements (albums). 
Esposito dedicated his sonata for violoncello and piano 
Op. 43, to Bast. 

SlEGMUND BttRGER, born February 8, 1856, in ie _ n ^^ 
ceived his first instruction in violoncello playing from J- 1 
a member of the Opera orchestra. He continued is s “ 
afterwards under D. Popper, while Gradener and ^ 

instructed him in theory and composition. In ^ 

made his debut as soloist at an orchestral concert of t e 
“ Musikverein ” (Musical Union). In 1874 he toured wi ^ 
lotta Patti and Theodor Ritter, and appeared at the Gewan ' 
haus in Leipzig, and in Berlin with Sophie Menter. n ". 
he was engaged as solo violoncellist at Baden-Baden, an ^ 
1880 he received an appointment in the same capacity 
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court chapel at Munich, touring in the meantime with Adelina 
Patti, Henry Wieniawski, A. Griinfeld and others. In 1882 
H. Richter (now Dr.), engaged him for the Richter Orchestra 
in London. In the following year he went to Paris to insti¬ 
tute chamber concerts with Marsick and Breitner. In 1887 
Burger, together with Johannes Wolff and Lewita, toured in 
Denmark and Sweden ,as the Trio Parisien. On his return he 
was called to Budapest as teacher at the conservatoire, 
solo violoncellist at the Opera, and professor of the “Musik- 
verein.” Together with A. Griinfeld, he instituted popular 
quartet soirees. He published studies for virtuosos and ar¬ 
rangements for violoncello and pianoforte. 

Arthur Stenz, born 1857, at Leipzig, studied at the Dresden 
Conservatoire under F. A. Kummer and Friedrich Grtitzmacher. 
On the completion of his studies, he became a member of the 
court chapel at Dresden, where he is still active. With Bach- 
mann and Bartich, he founded a trio combination which has 
met with great success. 

He has been decorated with the Order of Albrecht, the Order 
of Franz Joseph and the Carola Medal in silver. 

His compositions consist of various solo pieces for violon* 
cello. 

OSCAR Bruckner, born January 2, 1857, at Erfurt. He 
studied the violoncello under Friedrich Grtitzmacher and 
theory under Felix Draseke at the Dresden Conservatoire. 

After absolving his studies, he toured successfully in Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Poland and Holland. From 1882 to 1884 he 
was solo violoncellist at the Court Theatre at Neustrelitz, which 
he left with the title of chamber virtuoso. Since 1886 he was 
solo violoncellist at the Court Theatre and teacher at the Con¬ 
servatoire at Wiesbaden, where he was honoured in 1896 with 
the title of Concertmeister and (after 1903) professor, besides 
being decorated with several high orders. He combines 
an excellent technique of the left hand and the bow with a 
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fine and powerful tone Among his numerous composite 
for violoncello are a concerto with orchestra, solos, studies a 

arrangements of considerable merit. 

Karl Ebner, bom November 6, 1857, at tppeu 0 
(Bavaria), received his first violoncello lessons.from a brote 
of Joseph Menter, continuing as a pupil of t e " rac 
servatoire under Professor Jos. Werner. At the -0^ 
tion of Professor Franz Wullner, who was court capeltous 
at the time, he received an engagement for t « “urj J — 
Carlsruhe. From .875 till .879 he was soh> 
played frequently at court concerts before the la e ^ 

On October ., .879, he was appointed v,obn« . 
chapel at Munich, where he is still 09 i 3 > « r °? . 

virtuoso. He is an excellent soloist as well as chamber » 
player, and has written a number of effective compositions 

his instrument. ,,,w his 

Emil Blume, born December 20, 1857, at anov > 

father was a member of the court orchestra. He ^ 
violoncello from .87. till .878 under 
Lindner. At the age of fifteen he became alre J ^ 
of the royal orchestra. The German m P® r< * Qrder q{ ^ 
with the title of royal chamber musician an 
Crown. As a soloist he is often heard in Hanover as 
in other German towns. He is solo violoncellis ^ 

Theatre at Hanover, and toured with S reat su ^ , 
many. For fifteen years he was also violoncellis o ^ 

flein Quartet, and since the dissolution of that ins ^ 

belongs in the same capacity to the quartet o ro es a 

As a teacher he is much in request. He has also co p 
number of pieces for violoncello. ils of 

August Dotsch, born 1858, was one of the v ^ ^ 
Jules de Swert. He was fast making his way t0 t ® ^ 

of violoncellists when death overtook him, Novem er 
at Wiesbaden, at the early age of twenty-four. 
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Fritz Giese, born January 2, 1859, at the Hague. His 
father was the excellent German violoncellist, Joseph Giese, 
who instructed his son Fritz in the art of violoncello playing. 
Such was the talent of the son and the soundness of the father’s 
teaching, that he made his debut at the Hague with Romberg’s 
Concerto No. 2, in D, when he was only ten years old. Soon 
after this he was sent to Dresden, where he continued his studies 
under Grutzmacher, finishing with a course under L6on Jac¬ 
quard at Paris. After a successful tour through Scandinavia 
he was for one year solo violoncellist in the Park Orchestra 
at Amsterdam. At the end of that time he joined the Men¬ 
delssohn Quintet Club at Boston. He toured annually in 
North America as one of the most prominent members of that 
society, eventually settling as solo violoncellist at Boston. 

JULIUS Klengel, born September 24, 1859, at Leipzig, is 
one of the greatest violoncellists of all times. He studied the 
violoncello as a private pupil of Emil Hegar, and composition 
under Jadassohn. In 1881 he was appointed teacher at the 
Conservatoire, and about the same time he became a member 
of the Gewandhaus Orchestra. Since 1876 he has toured all 
over Europe and established his reputation as a veritable Paga¬ 
nini on the violoncello. His technique of the left hand is 
probably unparalleled, as he plays most of Paganini’s com¬ 
positions on the violoncello with a facility that is quite mar¬ 
vellous. On the other hand, it must be admitted that his tone 
is inclined to be a trifle thin and wiry, a characteristic which he 
shares with the few violoncellists who, like Friedrich Griitz- 
macher of old, and Foldessy of late, also acquired that great 
command of the finger-board. Julius Klengel belongs to a family 
which for several generations has given excellent musicians to 
the world. One of his ancestors (not in direct line) was August 
Alexander Klengel, a famous theorist, organist and pianist, 
who, besides numerous compositions for various instruments, 
wrote forty-eight canons and fugues which offer valuable 
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material for students. Klengel’s father was a notable musical 
amateur and friend of Mendelssohn, and his brother Paul is 
well known as pianist, composer and writer on musical sub¬ 
jects. This musical atmosphere which surrounded him from 
his childhood has awakened his musical faculties to such a 
degree that nothing will escape his ear, be it m chamber music j 
or the full orchestra. His knowledge of chamber music is so 
great that he knows by heart the parts of every instrument in 
all the standard compositions up to the present day s a 
teacher he has an immense reputation. Including his c am 
music classes, he gives as many as fifty lessons a wee , an 
still finds time for composing and a certain amount o ai y 
practice on his instrument. He has contributed over y 
works to the literature of the violoncello, which include every 
branch and combination, including a concerto for two vioon 
cellos and a theme and variations for four violonce o 
set of variations which he wrote in his youth as for eit or a 
lost “ Phillipine,” number among the most difficult^worjs in 
violoncello literature, and Mrs. B. Henderson ( ® ’ 

Vol. XIX, page 409) tells us that Klengel attributes his c a 
to virtuosity rest on surmounting the technical 1 cu 
these variations. Certain it is that they roused his hearers a 
old St. James's Hall to an enthusiastic ovation about t e 
ning of the nineties of ’last century. His expression an p 
ing in the performance of classical works is unexcep ion 
and as a quartet player he has few equals. He was c ^ 
cellist of the Brodsky Quartet until Dr. Adolph Bro s 
Leipzig, and now is joined in another quartet y 
Wollgandt, Wolsche and Hermann. 

He has also composed a number of chamber music ^ 
Klengel is the fortunate owner of a beautiful Amati vi 
cello, dated 1608. 

Hermann Heberlein, bom March 29, 1859, at ar 
kirchen in Saxony, the town known for its numerous 
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ment makers. He studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire from 
I % 73 ~ 7 > where he had the advantage of being instructed in 
violoncello playing succes¬ 
sively by Emil Hegar and 
C. Schroder, finishing his 
studies afterwards under 
Bernhard Cossmann. During 
1877 he toured in South Ger¬ 
many, and at the end of that 
year he was appointed as 
solo violoncellist at the 
Municipal Theatre at Konigs- 
berg in Prussia. In 1883 he 
was appointed teacher at the 
conservatoire. 

His contributions to the 
violoncello literature include 
a tutor, studies, three con- 
certstiicke, solos, etc. 

Victor Herbert, bom 
February 1, 1859, at Dublin, 
is the grandson of Samuel 
Lover, the famous Irish 
novelist. He showed early 
signs of musical talent, and 
consequently his parents re¬ 
solved to send him to Frank- 
fort-on-Main, where he 
studied the violoncello under 
Cossmann at the Hoch Con¬ 
servatoire. His first appoint¬ 
ment as violoncellist was in the court chapel at Stutt¬ 
gart, where he was much appreciated as a soloist. In 
1886 he accepted an engagement for the Metropolitan 
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Orchestra in New York. An accident to his arm caused 
him to abandon the career of a violoncellist and to devote 
himself entirely to composing and conducting. He went to 
Pittsburg, where he held an appointment as conductor until 
1905. He has been most successful with his comic operas, 
which have made the round of the world. His Suite, Op. 3 * 
for violoncello and pianoforte, is a favourite with all violon 
cellists who can master the technical difficulties. His two con 
certos and a number of solo pieces are. most welcome contribu¬ 
tions to the literature of the instrument. His portrait appears 
on Fig. 56. He died recently in America. 

Max ElSENBERG, born October 11, 1859, at Brunswick, was 
a pupil of C. Schroder at the Leipzig Conservatoire from 
1876-9. His first engagement was as solo violoncellist in the 
Laube Orchestra at Hamburg. With this orchestra he toured 
with great success as soloist in Russia and Poland. A ter 
filling engagements in a similar capacity in the Helsingfors 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the “ Konzerthaus ” in Berlin, e 
returned as solo violoncellist to Hamburg in 1888, where 
rejoined the Laube Orchestra and became solo violoncellist 

the theatre. In the latter capacity he took P art ^ n the ^ S 
performances of Wagner’s “ Ring of the Nibelung in Lon on, 
under Mahler. In 1891 he was appointed principal violonce 
of the Philharmonic and Fiedler concerts, and teacher at 
Hamburg Conservatoire. He has published several compo 
tions for his instrument. 

Josef Melzer, born September 3, 1859, at Biirgstein,^ 
Bohemia, received his musical education at the Prague 
servatoire, where Franz Hegenbarth was his teacher for 
violoncello. After finishing his studies in 1876 he was ap¬ 
pointed solo violoncellist at the German Theatre in Bu ap« 
In the following year he held a similar post in the Kur 
chestra at Baden-Baden. In 1878 he was appointed as soo 
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violoncellist for the Breslau Orchestral Union, which post he 
holds still. He has been honoured with the title of Concert- 
meister, and as an excellent chamber music player he is a pro¬ 
minent member of the chamber music association of the Breslau 
Orchestral Union. As an excellent teacher of his instrument 
he is much in request 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GERMAN VIOLONCELLISTS FROM i860 TO 1870. 


A LFRED STEINMANN, born June 5, i860, as son of the 
royal chamber musician, Chr. Steinmann, at Hanover- 
He commenced his studies of the violoncello under 
August Chr. Prell, and afterwards for four years under 
the royal chamber musician, Karl Matys, at Hanover, 
that he went to Wiesbaden to finish his studies under Ju 
S^vert, and then undertook several concert tours throug ® 
many and a four months’ tour through Russia. ter 
return he received an appointment as chamber musician in 
orchestra of the Court Theatre at Hanover. He lives at P r ^ se ^ 
that town as soloist, chamber music player and teacher. ® 
ducts the Hanover Ladies’ Choir, and in 1896 he foun ^ 
permanent trio with Georg Schumann and R. Sab a. 
members are now Schmidt, Taegener and Steinmann. ^ 

Hugo Dechert, born September 16, i860, at Potsc a P^ 
Dresden. His first lessons on the violin and the vio ° nc ^ 
he received from his father when he was a small boy, an a 
a time he continued the study of the latter instrument un 
H. Tietz at Dresden with so much success that he was ^ 
pointed principal violoncello in the Belvedere Orchestra a 
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age of fourteen. Eighteen months later he started touring in 
Saxony, Silesia, Poland, etc., and eventually came to Berlin 
in 1877, where he visited the Hochschule from 1878-80, study¬ 
ing under William Muller, Hausmann (violoncello), Joachim, 
Succo and A. Dorn (chamber music, composition and piano¬ 
forte). 

On the completion of his studies he toured again as solo 
violoncellist, soon after, in 1881, he was appointed as a mem¬ 
ber, and in 1894 solo violoncellist of the royal chapel. In 
1898 he received the title of royal chamber virtuoso. He was 
one of the founders of the Halir Quartet—not to be con¬ 
founded with the Joachim Quartet, of which Halir was leader 
after Joachim’s death in 1907—and the Schumann-Halir-De- 
chert Trio. To all those institutions he still belongs. He 
combines a faultless technique with a powerful tone of noble 
quality, and he is equally esteemed as soloist, chamber musi¬ 
cian and teacher. In the latter capacity he has trained many 
excellent pupils. 

Paul Prill, born October i, i860, in Berlin, received his first 
music lessons on the violin and on the pianoforte from his 
father, a military bandmaster, who afterwards taught him also 
the comet. He continued his pianoforte studies afterwards 
under W. Handwerg, while the chamber musician, W. Sturm, 
instructed him in musical theory. At the age of about thir¬ 
teen he toured with his father and his brothers Emil and 
Karl, the celebrated violinist, in Germany, Sweden, Holland 
and Russia. 

At the age of seventeen his wish to take up the violoncello 
was at last fulfilled, when the chamber musician, Mahneke, 
instructed him gratuitously for about nine months. His pro¬ 
gress was so rapid that at the end of that time he obtained a 
scholarship for free tuition at the Hochschule, where he studied 
for four years under Hausmann. After another course of 
studies in composition under Waldemar Bargiel at the 
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“ Meisterschule ” (a kind of higher form of the Hochschule, for 
very advanced students) and continuing his violoncello 
studies under Hausmann, he was appointed solo violon¬ 
cellist in the Berlin Symphony Orchestra and the Italian Opera. 
From September, 1882, until the end of April, 1885, he was 
solo violoncellist in Bilse’s Orchestra. That career, however, 
did not satisfy his ambition. He wanted to become a con¬ 
ductor, and on the dissolution of Bilse’s Orchestra he receiv 
his first appointment in that capacity at the Belle ia 
Theatre in Berlin, conducting also temporarily at the a ner 
Theatre. As a position of that kind gave no promise to ea 
up to the higher and more artistic work, he decide 0 
accept the post of solo violoncellist at the German Opera at 
Rotterdam. He played as soloist in many of the Dutch 0 
rl„r,-n<r tW r^rind. and eventually received the post as sec 


conductor at the Rotterdam Opera. 

Karl Backhaus, born October 15, i860, at eipzig. 
brother of the famous pianist. He studied under ru zm 
at Dresden from 1879 till 1883. He toured in er ® a *^ 
Holland until 1885, when he was appointed as roya c 
musician at the Court Theatre at Wiesbaden, an 

the conservatoire of that town. • • 

Hugo Martini, born 1861, at Schlotheim m 
studied the violoncello under Professor Rothe at ^ 

continuing under Kufferath at Oldenburg. re ? C1 an( j 
first appointment in the Court Theatre at 01 Q r _ 

afterwards he was for some time a member of t e a ^ 
chestra at Hamburg. In 1886 he was appointed solo™ ^ 
cellist at the Municipal Theatre at Riga, and soon a . { 

as teacher at the conservatoire. He has the repu a 
an excellent chamber music player. . • 

Adolph Kapp, born July 13, 1861, at Weida in 
Like so many violoncellists, he commenced his musica 
in his earliest boyhood as a violinist under the °o a 
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musician. After a few years he exchanged that instrument for 
the violoncello. In 1875 he studied at the Weimar Conserva¬ 
toire, and on leaving that institute he joined the band of the 
Thirty-first Infantry regiment at Altona as solo violoncellist. 
After serving in that way his stipulated time in the army he 
was engaged by the royal director of music, Albert Parlow, 
to play at Hamburg during the winter and at Kreuznach 
during the summer. In 1888 Professor von Bernuth engaged 
him for the Philharmonic Orchestra, and afterwards he was 
appointed solo violoncellist in the Laube Orchestra (conductor, 
J. Laube), which played in Hamburg during the winter and 
in Pawlowsk, near St. Petersburg, during the summer. In 1892 
he was engaged as solo violoncellist and chamber music player 
for the municipal orchestra at Baden-Baden, where he was 
still active in 1903. 

Otto Kohler was born December 21, 1861, at Neuhaldens- 
leben (near Merseburg). In 1879 he joined the Grenadier 
Guards regiment at Dresden to have the opportunity of study¬ 
ing under Fr. Griitzmacher. He remained there until 1882. In 
January, 1883, he was appointed violoncellist in the court 
chapel of the Duke of Coburg-Gotha. During the two years 
which he remained in that position he studied musical theory 
under court Capellmeister Langert. In 1885 he received an 
appointment as solo violoncellist at Neustrelitz. 

Emil Schenck, born at Rochester, U.S.A., at the beginning 
of the sixties of last century. In 1879 his father, a native of 
the Duchy of Baden, sent him to Dresden to study under 
Griitzmacher. His eminent talent procured him an appoint¬ 
ment in the royal chapel in 1880, while he was still Griitz- 
macher’s pupil. After absolving his studies, he returned to 
America, where he appeared with great success as a soloist, 
and was engaged in that capacity by Theodore Thomas for 
his orchestra. 

As the restless life of a touring orchestra was not in har- 
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mony with his own inclinations, he resigned his position, and 
lived in New York as soloist and teacher, highly esteemed in 
both capacities. 

FRIEDRICH Koch, born July 3, 1S62, at Berlin, belongs to a 
well-known artist’s family. He commenced his musical studies 
at the age of eleven, but not before he was in his fourteenth 
year did he commence to play the violoncello. In 1879 he 
became a pupil at the Hochschule, studying the violoncello 
under Hausmann and theory and composition under Succo and 
Bargiel. In the summer of 1883 he passed his examination as 
a solo player and received his nomination as royal chamber 
musician. In 1886 he founded a string quartet with three 0 
his colleagues, which acquired an honourable reputation in 
Berlin musical society. He composed also a few pieces 
his instrument. 

SlEGMUND GLASER, born February 9, 1862, at Rokycan in 
E ohemia, commenced his study of the violoncello at the P r V 
Conservatoire under Hegenbarth in 1876. After finishing “ 
studies in 1882 he received an appointment as teacher at e 
Imperial Conservatoire, at Charkov in Russia. In 1884 e 
to relinquish his position to absolve his military duties 
1886 he toured successfully in Austria and Germany. a 
wards he occupied for the space of three years the post 
teacher of the violoncello at the Odessa Conservatoire, an 
at the end of that period he returned to Charkov, w er ® ^ 
occupies his former position as teacher of the conservato 
and soloist in the symphony orchestra. A number of his c ^ 
positions for violoncello, including a Concerto in A nu 
Op. 8, are published by Jiirgenson in Moscow. 

Fritz Espenhahn, born October 24, 1862, in Berlin, 
member of a distinguished family of musical artists, to w 1 
also belongs the chamber musician and violoncellist, L. S P 
hahn. His father, a celebrated basso, was also a royal chain ^ 
musician, who gave him his first music lessons. He continu 
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his studies under the chamber musicians, F. Manecke and Louis 
Liibeck, finishing with a course of studies at the Hochschule. 
His first engagement, lasting for three years, was in the Bilse 
Orchestra. In 1887 he received an appointment in the royal 
chapel in Berlin, and in 1890 he was made a royal chamber 
musician, and later on a chamber virtuoso. He is much in 
request as a teacher, and numbers among his pupils also Prince 
Frederic Charles of Prussia. Espenhahn is an excellent cham¬ 
ber music player and, as such, a member of the Dessau Quartet. 

Otto Hutschenreuter, born April 24, 1862, at Konigsee 
(Thuringia), commenced the study of the pianoforte at the 
age of five. In 1881 he took up the violoncello as a pupil of 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, under C. Schroder, continuing under 
Alwin Schroder and Professor J. Klengel. In 1883-4 he 
was a pupil of Louis Liibeck in Berlin. In the latter year he 
finished his studies under Klengel at the Leipzig Conserva¬ 
toire, which he left, carrying off a prize. From 1885-92 he 
was engaged at Helsingfors as solo violoncellist of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra and teacher at the conservatoire. Return¬ 
ing to Berlin, he studied another year under Professor Haus- 
mann and Joachim. In 1893-4 Be was teacher at the Stern 
Conservatoire, and from 1895-8 solo violoncellist at Hamburg. 
After two successive engagements at the “ Theater des 
Westens” in Berlin and again in Helsingfors, he accepted, in 
1900, the post of director of the Schwantzer Conservatoire in 
Berlin. He is also one of the founders of the Berlin Associa¬ 
tion for Chamber Music. Hutschenreuter is an excellent 
teacher, and published a “Reform Violoncello School.” 

August Bieler, born at Hamburg, May 9, 1863, received 
his first lessons at the age of thirteen from Sebastian Lee. In 
January, 1879, Be entered the Leipzig Conservatoire as pupil 
of C. Schroder. In 1881 he was appointed solo violoncellist 
m the court chapel and teacher at the conservatoire at Sonders- 
hausen, where he remained until 1890. In 1883 he received 
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the title of chamber musician. On April 1, 1890. he went to 
Brunswick as solo violoncellist of the court chapel, and m i« 9 » 
Prince Albrecht honoured him with the title of chamber vir¬ 
tuoso. He is an excellent chamber musician as well as asoloist 

of distinction. t , « 

FREDERIC Hess, born 1863, at Mannheim, be ongs 0 aw 
known family of musicians. He received his fast music es. 
sons from his father. Choosing the violoncello as hts favour* 
instrument, he went to Frankfort, where he strrdredfunder te- 
mann at the Hoch Conservatoire. In 1885 he went to Ammo, 
where for ten years he followed a successfu career as 
and teacher of his instrument. In .895 he returned!to■ Fm* 
fort to conform with the wishes of his parents. He 
pointed solo violoncellist at the Opera. As chamber 
player he has also appeared successfully in many concert ■ 

George W 6 RL, born March 3. i#* * ’ 

Eohemia, where he received his first musical ^nstruc 10 ^ 

the choirmaster, A. Horner. At the age of fourt “' , 

menced the study of the violoncello under Franz.“TV,. 
Prague, and after a time went to Dresden to hnish h i ^ 
tion under Friedrich Grutzmacher. At the age of sev ^ 
made his debut as soloist at the Kursaal at Isc • 
has held various appointments in Vienna, ZUric an 
and since 1892 he has been first solo violonce 1S in ^ 
chapel and teacher of the conservatoire at Sonders au ^ 
the title of chamber virtuoso. He has published a 
original compositions as well as arrangements for 

cello. h ? in 

Hugo Becker, born February 13, 1864, at Stras ur ^ 

Alsace. His father, Jean Becker, the founder and lea 
the world-famed Florentine Quartet, instructed him at an^ ^ 
age in violin and pianoforte playing. At the age 0 ^ 

boy heard a violoncello solo played in a church, w 1C ^ 

such an impression upon him that he decided in aV 
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that instrument, and commenced the study thereof under 
Kanut Ktindinger, an excellent violoncellist at Mannheim, at 
the same time receiving theoretical instruction from his father. 
At the age of fifteen, the post of second violoncellist in the 
court orchestra was offered to him, which he accepted, but at 
the end of one year he went to Dresden, where he studied a 
few months under Griitzmacher. On his return home, his 
father conducted his further studies by playing his exercises 
and concertos to him on the violin, which, apart from teaching 
him artistic phrasing, caused him to absorb many important 
items from the technique of that instrument. Together with 
his father, his sister and an elder brother, he went on tour in 
1880 as member of the “Jean Becker Family Quartet.” In 
the autumn cf that year they appeared at Wesel on the Rhine, 
where the author attended their concert, and the young violon¬ 
cellist played to him afterwards the A minor . Concerto bv 
Goltermann with a perfect command over the technical 
difficulties and in a very artistic style. The cultivation 
of chamber music had always found a prominent place 
m his parental home, and this circumstance remained 
not without influence upon his artistic and musical develop¬ 
ment. With his sister Jeanne, a highly gifted pianist who died 
at the early age of thirty-four, and his brother Hans, a vio¬ 
linist, he formed a permanent trio, touring with great success 
on the Continent and visiting London in 1882, where he came 
into contact with Piatti, who took great interest in the young 
artist, and exercised a decided influence upon his further artis¬ 
tic and technical development. Of importance in this respect 
was also his study of De Swert’s concerto under the guidance 
of the violoncellist-composer. From 1884-6 Becker was solo 
violoncellist of the Opera at Frankfort, and joined also the 
Hecrmann Quartet, of which he is still a member. About 1895 
he was appointed as first teacher of the violoncello and direc¬ 
tor of the chamber music classes at the Hoch Conservatoire. 
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In 1896 he received the title of Royal Prussian Professor in 
addition to the title of chamber virtuoso of the Grand Duke 
of Baden. I* June, 1892, he made his debut at the London 
Philharmonic with the D minor Concerto by Raff. 

After visiting all the principal towns of Europe, he went on 
an extensive tour through the United States of America in 
1901, where he experienced a repetition of his phenom 
successes in the Old World. He is essentially a c.assica 
player in the same sense in which we apply that term to Joann 
and Piatti. His style is noble and refined, carefu y avoi mg 
anything approaching vulgar trickery and cheap e ec 
technique, both of the bow and the left hand, is equa 01 
of the greatest masters of the instrument, an e com 
with it a fine and powerful tone. As an exponent 0 t e wor 
of the great classical masters he has but few equals. He has 
contributed already a considerable number of composi 
the literature of the violoncello, including concerto , 

solos and a violoncello tutor. 

Rudolph Glickh, born February 28,1864, in Vie “ n *> , 
of the common councillor, Dr. A. Glickh. 1S a ^ 
destined him for the career of a lawyer, and it was 1no 
after the death of the former that he could devote im 
tirely to music. He chose the violoncello for his pnne P 
strument, which he studied under Hellmesberger, 

F. Jaksch instructed him in composition. His rS , tertw0 
ment was in Kretschmar’s first symphony orchestra. ^ 

years’ service in that orchestra he toured for some im ^ 
cessfully as a soloist, and then accepted the post ^ P r 
at the church music school of the Votiv-Church in ^ 

teacher of the violoncello and musical theory at e 
school of L. Liebing. He is now Capellmeister a * * e 
Church and a well-known composer of church music, me 
a “Missa Solemnis” which has been performed ^ 

chapel on the occasion of the Emperor’s jubilee, Decern 
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1898. To dramatic art he has contributed an opera and an 
operetta, and to violoncello literature some excellent “Uni¬ 
versal Studies,” sonata with pianoforte in D, and solo pieces. 

Cesar SCHWORMSTADT, bom October 14, 1864, at Hamburg, 
commenced the study of the violoncello under A. Gowa, while 
Professor A. Krug instructed him in theory and composition. He 
continued his studies successively under Friedrich Griitzmacher, 
R. Hausmann, and finally under Professor H. Becker. From 
1885-7 Schwormstadt was solo violoncellist at Crefeld and 
member of the Richard Barth Quartet. During that time he 
played on several occasions with Johannes Brahms. On the 
foundation of Billow’s orchestra in 1888, he was induced to 
return to Hamburg and joim that body. In the quartets of 
Blaha and Schradieck he filled the part of the violoncellist, 
and since 1896 he has instituted successful chamber music 
soirees with the assistance of local and foreign artists (Pro¬ 
fessor Spengel, Kahn, Barth, Miihlfeld, Dessau and others). 
Apart from his activity as a soloist and chamber music player, 
he conducts at the Orchestral Union, several choirs, and he is 
director of a school of music. 

Otto LUdemann, born September 7, 1864, at Berncastel on 
the Moselle, studied the violoncello at the Cologne Conserva¬ 
toire under L. Ebert. In 1880 he went to Berlin, where he 
became a pupil of Hausmann at the Hochschule, and in 1884 
he was appointed chamber musician in the royal chapel, where 
he advanced to the post of solo violoncellist in 1901. He has 
acquired a considerable reputation as teacher, and counts among 
his pupils the Prince Joachim Albert of Prussia. He has re¬ 
ceived the medal for arts and science with the crown and many 
marks of distinction from the German Empress and other high 
personages. Both as soloist and chamber musician he is held 
in high este em 

Carl Fuchs, bom June 3, 1865, at Offenbach near Frank¬ 
fort, commenced the study of the violoncello at the early age 
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of nine under Riedel, the first violoncellist of the Frankfort 
opera. In 1881 he entered the Hoch Conservatoire, where he 
became a pupil of Professor Cossmann. During that time he 
was a member of the Museums Orchestra. On the completion 
of his studies in 1885 he played the Schumann concerto as a 
farewell performance in the presence of Frau Clara Schumann, 
the composer’s widow. After his military service he re-entere 
the Hoch Conservatoire in 1886, and during the summer 0 
that year Davidoff came to Frankfort and heard him p ay. 
He was so impressed with his talent that he invited him to bt 
Petersburg, where he had the advantage of that great mast 
teaching. During his sojourn at St. Petersburg he was member oi 

the Imperial Orchestra under Anton Rubinstein. In 1 7 u 

visited Sir Charles Hall6 in Manchester with a letter 0 1 
duction by Mme. Schumann, and was appointed principa 
cellist in the Hall6 Orchestra, a position which he stilloccupi 

He also joined the Schiever Quartet at Liverpool. 

ation of the Royal Manchester College of Music by Sir Char 
Halte in 1893 he was invited to become professor 0 vio 
cello at that institution, where he is still active, n 
toured in south Germany with Miss Magda Eisele, an 0 
occasion of his visit to Cassel he was appointe so 0 
cellist to H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Hesse. In 1 9 
commanded to play before Queen Victoria at Win sor ^ 
Fuchs, who is an exceptionally fine chamber music p 
violoncellist of the Brodsky Quartet at Manchester s ^ 
formation. He is also a clever pianist and teac er 
instrument. . £ n „. 

He has toured frequently and with marked succe j^. 1 ” ,, j s 
land, Germany, Holland and Italy. In 19°^ P u 1S * , 
“Violoncello Method” in three volumes (Schott and ° 0 > 
soon after experienced a second edition. ^ 

Dr. Heinrich Pudor, born August 29, 1865, as son 0 c ° 
councillor, J. F. Pudor, the proprietor of the Dresden 
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servatoire. He studied the violoncello under Friedrich Griitz- 
macher, and received his first appointment in the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra at Leipzig. After taking his doctor of science 
degree at Heidelberg University he studied for some time in 
Paris to acquaint himself'with the French school of violoncello 
playing. After visiting Italy and Austria he returned to 
Dresden to take over the management of his father’s conserva¬ 
toire. He published some essays of an extravagant nature 
which little accorded with the meaning of his name, and after 
selling the conservatoire to Prof. Eugen Krantz he came to 
England eventually settling in Edinburgh. He possesses a 
beautiful instrument by Camillo Camilli. To the violoncello 
literature he contributed some studies. 

Adolf Thomas, born September ii, 1865, in Berlin, was a 
pupil of Prof. Robert Hausmann for violoncello, and of Dr. 
Joseph Joachim and Prof. H. de Ahna for chamber music at 
the Hochschule from 1881 till 1886. His first appointment 
was as solo violoncellist in the Berlin Symphony Orchestra and 
the “Oper des Westens” (opera of the West End). Afterwards 
he went to Christiania (Norway) where he was engaged at the 
National Theatre, and at present he is living at Eisenach as 
soloist, member of a chamber music combination and teacher 
of his instrument. He has composed several solo pieces for 
violoncello. 

Rudolph Ehrlich, born January 17, 1866, at Prague, where 
he studied the violoncello under Hegenbarth. After touring 
for some time as a soloist he settled in Moscow as teacher of 
the conservatoire. In 1897 he joined the Moscow Trio (Schor- 
Krein, Ehrlich). 

Julius Herner, born June 27, 1866, at Hanover, studied 
the violoncello under Carl Schroder at Sondershausen. In 
1887 he came to London and was for some time principal 
violoncello in the Crystal Palace Orchestra. 

Heinrich Kruse, bom April 16,1866, at Arolsen. The son 
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of musical parents he received his early musical education ai 
home. From 1880 till 1885 he studied at the Hoch Conserva¬ 
toire, which he entered with the idea of becoming a violinist 
Prof. Cossmann induced him to exchange that instrument for 
the violoncello, whereon he made rapid progress. After leaving 

the conservatoire he went to Switzerland, going to Russiain 1886 

and a year later to Poland. After a short sojourn in Hamburg 
he was appointed as violoncellist at the Court Theatre at Cas 
sels, appearing frequently as soloist at concerts of neighbouring 
towns. In'1897 he left Cassels and settled at Altona. He is 
member of the Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra and of the 
Max Fiedler Orchestra, an esteemed chamber music player, 
teacher and solo violoncellist. He has written severa 
pieces for his instrument which prove his talent as a composer 

Max Jahnig, born June 1, 1866, at Dresden, where he studie 
under Friedrich Griitzmacher, as a pupil of the conservatoire 
from 1881 till 1887. His first appointment was as solo violon¬ 
cellist in the Kur orchestra at Carlsbad and afterwards ewas 
engaged in a similar capacity in the Tonhalle Orchestra a 
Zurich, where he remained until 1892. In the latter year <• 
competed for and obtained an appointment in the court ape 
at Stuttgart, where he is now living as an esteemed so 01s 
chamber music player and teacher. . 

Friedrich Grutzmacher, born October 2, 1866, at 
ingen, is the son of the court concertmeister, Leopold ru 
machcr, whp instructed him in the art of violoncello and P ia ® 
forte playing. At the age of ten young Friedrich II ma e 
debut as soloist at Weimar with great success. The sumo 
holidays he spent with his famous uncle, Friedrich I> r 
den, benefiting by his instruction during that time. 

Liszt introduced him in Weimar with the words: This you 
will take care that the violoncellist dynasty of the 1,1 
machers will not die out.” After touring for some time wi 
great success and playing at the Wagner festivals at Bay- 
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reuth, he was in 1890 appointed solo violoncellist in the court 
chapel and teacher at the conservatoire at Sondershausen, 
going shortly after to Budapest as concertmeister at the opera 
and professor at the conservatoire. Since 1893 Griitzmacher 
lives at Cologne in a similar capacity and has added to his 
fame of an excellent soloist that of a refined chamber music 
player by his connection with the Cologne Quartet, of which 
Willy Hess was leader until he left Cologne, when concert¬ 
meister Bram-Eldering took his place. Griitzmacher has been 
honoured by the title of concertmeister as well as various 
orders. 

Emil Leichsenring, born March 13, 1867, at Klingenthal 
(Vogtland). He studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire under 
Professors Alwin Schroder and Julius Klengel. He has been 
a member of the Meiningen Court Orchestra, Btilow Orchestra 
at Hamburg and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. In 1889 he 
toured with great success in Scandinavia and afterwards with 
the string quartet of the Meiningen court chapel in northern 
and middle Europe. At present he lives at Hamburg as 
soloist and teacher of his instrument. 

KARL Piening, born April 14, 1867, at Bielefeld, where 
his father was well known as organist and teacher of music. 
After some instructions from local musicians he went in 1884 
to Sondershausen, where he entered the conservatoire as pupil 
of Professor C. Schroder. In 1886 he left Sondershausen for 
Berlin, where he continued his studies at the Hochschule under 
Hausmann until 1890, attending also the chamber music classes 
under Joachim and W. Bargiel. He is also indebted to Pro¬ 
fessor H. Becker for part of his artistic education. From 1890 
till 1892 Piening was violoncellist of the newly-founded 
Glasgow Quartet. In 1893 he was solo violoncellist at Crefeld 
and in the following year he was appointed in a similar capa¬ 
city for the ducal chapel at Meiningen. As chamber music 
player he had on several occasions the honour to be as- 
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sociated with Brahms. He is member of the Meiningcn 
Quartet as well as a trio with the composer, Wm. 
Berger, and concertmeister Treichler. The Meiningen Quartet 
has made successful tours throughout the Continent and Eng¬ 
land, and Piening has been honoured by the grand duke for 
his many achievements, by conferring upon him the title of 
chamber virtuoso and the gold medal for science and art 
ERNST DoRING, born May 25, 1867, at Oldenburg, showed 
early signs of musical talent with a strong predilection for die 
violoncello. He studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire under 
Klengel and other distinguished masters with such success that 
he was awarded the Schleinitz Prize. Jules de Swert was so 
much impressed with Doring’s talent that he accepted him as 
pupil, and the influence of that great violoncellist composer 
on his future development was most marked. His career as a 
soloist which followed was very successful from the begtn 
ning. In England he received the title professor. Toge « 
with his wife, Mme. Doring-Brauer, a clever pianis, 
toured successfully in north and south America an ^ 
West Indies, and on their return they visited the prrncip^ 
towns of northern Europe and Russia. They are living 

present at Coburg. • 

PAUL Michael, born July 4, 1867, at Auerbach 1. V., was 
tended for the career of a school teacher. After many 
struggles he obtained an entry into the Dresden Conserva ou 
where he became a pupil of Friedrich Griitzmacher in 1 
For his further education he is indebted to Professor 0 
Rischbieter and Alban Forster. In 1887 he was appoint® ^ 
member of the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, un er ^ 
Nicod6. At the same time he appeared frequently an 1 ^ 

success in the capacity of solo violoncellist. After a 
course of study under concertmeister Georg Wille» he c 
peted for a vacancy in the royal chapel and was a PP 01 ® ^ 
royal chamber musician. He is now much in request as 
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teacher, and has published a number of compositions which 
are of decided merit. 

Albrecht LoFFLER, born August 16, 1867, at Tilsit, studied 
the violoncello under Heinrich Grunfeld, the chamber musician, 
Charles Philipsen and Robert Hausmann. In 1894 he was 
violoncellist of the Krasselt Quartet, and is now in the same 
capacity a member of the Waldemar Meyer Quartet in Berlin. 

Eduard Wellenkamp, born April 26, 1868, at Hamburg. 
He studied under Carl Schroder at the Sondershausen Con¬ 


servatoire, 1884-7, *and under Alwin Schroder at Leipzig, 
1887-8. On the completion of his studies he became a member 
of the Biilow Orchestra, and afterwards of the Fiedler and the 
Philharmonic Orchestras at Hamburg. Wellenkamp is also 
an excellent chamber music player. He was for eight years 
violoncellist of the Koperzky Quartet, and for two years he 
was a member of Professor Barth’s Quartet at Hamburg. 
Since 1902 he is organist at the church of St. Gertrud. He 
appeared as solo violoncellist successfully in Berlin and 
several towns of northern Germany. He has composed a 
sonata for violoncello and pianoforte and a number of suc¬ 


cessful vocal compositions. 

Fritz Philipp, born July n, 1868, at Mayence, studied at 
the Leipzig Conservatoire under Professors Alwin Schroder 
and Julius Klengel. After completing his studies he toured 
with great success in Russia. Afterwards he was engaged as 
solo violoncellist in several symphony orchestras. During the 
summer of 1908 he toured very successfully in Switzerland, 
where, on the occasion of a concert at Wengen, Julius Klengel, 
who attended the concert, presented him with his portrait with 
a flattering dedication. Mr. Philipp is at present (1909) solo 
violoncellist at the Court Theatre at Mannheim. 


Friedrich Buxbaum, born 1869, in Vienna, studied under 
Hellmesberger at the Vienna Conservatoire, which he absolved 
m after obtaining the first prize for seniors. For twe 
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years lie loured with great success in Great Britain, after which ^ 
he joined the Fitzner Quartet. About 1900 he joined the 
famous Ros 6 Quartet, of which he is still a member. He is 
also first solo violoncellist at the Imperial Opera and professor 
at the Imperial Academy for Music (K. K. AkademiefurMusik 
und darstellende Kunst). Buxbaum has toured with unvary¬ 
ing success in Germany, Holland, France, England, Spain an 

Russia, . 

Georg Wille, born September 20, 1869, at Greiz ( euss, 

older line), is the son of the well-known director 0 music, 
Gustav Wille. Commencing the study of the P ian ° 0 e 
violin at an early age, he was sent to Leipzig in 1 5 - w ' ® 
he studied the violoncello under Julius Klengel at e • 
servatoire, while Dr. Wilhelm Rust, the famous can _ 
Thomas, was his teacher for musical theory an compo , 
In 1889 he received already an appointment in t e t ea e 
Gewandhaus orchestras, and in 1891 he succee e 
Schroder as first solo violoncellist. In 1899 he ca 
violoncellist at the Dresden Opera, receiving the tit e ^ 
concertmeister in 1902 and that of professor in I 9 ° 9 - _ 
toured with great success, and is much admired or 
lent technique and tone. Wille takes a high ran am ^ 
temporary violoncellists. He is a member of t e e 
tet in Dresden as well as the Anno Hilf Quartet in P 
In 1914 he appeared with great success in London. 


1870-80. 


Heinrich Appunn, born January 20, 1870, is the son 0 ^ 
well-known acoustician, Anton Appunn, of Hanau 0 
was a pupil of Professor Bernhard Cossmann at 
Conservatoire at Frankfort. In 1896 he was appointe 
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at the Frankfort School of Music, and violoncellist of the 
Frankfort Quartet (Frankfurter Quartet Vereinigung). He 
lives at Hanau in an independent position of soloist, teacher 
and chamber music player. He has also .published some 
pieces for his instrument. 

WILLY Deckert, born June 4, 1870, at Naumburg on the 
Saale. He commenced the study of the violoncello as a 
private pupil of Friedrich Griitzmacher at Dresden. In 1894 he 
entered the Royal Conservatoire as a pupil of Professor Julius 
Klengel, with whom he studied for two years. 

The Grand Duke of Luxemburg was a great admirer of his 
talent and gave him a brilliant certificate. Later on he re 
ceived the title of “ conzertmeister.” 

He toured successfully in Norway and afterwards in Russia 
and Austria. For three years he was deputy capellmeister at 
the court of Luxemburg. 

At present he is living at Berlin as teacher of the violon¬ 
cello at several of the principal conservatoires, member of the 
Berlin Trio (of which he is one of the founders) and soloist 
in symphony and other concerts. He has composed songs 
without words for violoncello and published a number of ar¬ 
rangements. He is also engaged in literary pursuits in a most 
versatile manner, for he not only contributes to various musi¬ 
cal periodicals but also to—comic papers. 

Heinrich WARNKE, born August 30, 1870, at Wesselburen, 
belongs to a family of well-known musicians. He received 
a thorough musical grounding in his parental home, and thus 
well prepared he studied the violoncello under A. Gowa at 
the Hamburg Conservatoire. He went afterwards to Leipzig, 
where he finished his studies at the conservatoire under Pro¬ 
fessor Julius Klengel. After filling positions as solo violon¬ 
cellist in Baden-Baden and Homburg, he was appointed in 
the same capacity in the Kaim Orchestra at Munich, which 
was dissolved a few years ago. As soloist he has established 
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a considerable reputation, and as chamber musician he has 
toured with Felix von Weingartner. 

Max Wunsche, born January 12, 1871, at Warnsdorf. He 
studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire under Professor Julius 
Klengel, Professor Jadassohn being his master in composition 
and Ad. Ruthardt in pianoforte playing. He received the 
Schumann and Beethoven scholarships, and a prize (pramie) 
on leaving. Since then he has been a member of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, and teacher at the Royal Con¬ 
servatoire. 

Carl Muller, born May 21, 1871, at Kreuznach on the 
Nahe, studied under Professor Plugo Becker at Frankfort 
from 1S88 till 1894. He is an excellent soloist and chamber 
music player, and in the latter capacity he is co-founder of the 
Hoch String Quartet and deputy for his master, Professor H. 
Becker, in Professor Heermann’s String Quartet. Since 19 00 
he has been solo violoncellist at the National Theatre at Mann 
heim and member of the Mannheim String Quartet. He has 
toured with marked success in Germany and Switzerland, an 
arranged numerous sonata soirees with court c a pel. me 1st 
Hermann Kutzschbach, Hedwig Reichmann and ot ^ er ^. 

Richard Ellinger, born September 4, 1871, at * ^ 
hausen. He studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire under r0 
fessor Julius Klengel. After various engagements in irop 0 
tant German orchestras he settled in Constantinople as so 
violoncellist of the “ Grands Concerts de l’Union Franijaise 
and member of the Constantinople String Quartet and t 
Centola Trio. These positions he still occupied at the beg 
ning of 1909. 

Otto Ettelt, born November 1, 1871, at Klein-Corbet- 
(district of Merseburg), received his first music lessons r 
his father and the local “Cantor.” In 1890 be entered 
Leipzig Conservatoire as pupil of Alwin Schroder, continuing 
later on under Professor Julius Klengel until 189b- 111 
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ters in musical theory were Paul Homeyer and Wendling. He 
was the winner of two important prizes at the conservatoire. 
From 1896-8 he was member of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
and at the end of that period he was appointed solo violon¬ 
cellist in the Municipal Orchestra at Bremen. In 1899 he 
obtained also the distinguished position of solo violoncellist 
and member of the string quartet of the Philharmonic Society 
of that town, where he holds likewise the reputation of an ex¬ 
cellent teacher. 

HERMANN Hopf, born 1871, at Weimar, received his train¬ 
ing as a violoncellist from Leopold Griitzmacher at the con¬ 
servatoire of that town. After absolving his military duties 
at Mannheim, he was engaged successively as solo violon¬ 
cellist at Baden, Vienna, St. Petersburg and Gorlitz. Since 
1896 he has been first solo violoncellist at the theatre at 
Konigsberg.in Prussia, and member of the Konigsberg String 
Quartet. He has established a widespread reputation as a 
concert soloist, and for some time past he has also been a 
member of the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. To the literature 
of his instrument he has contributed a number of solos with 
pianoforte. 

Ludwig Lebell, born August 26, 1872. When he was only 
three years old his pianoforte playing attracted the attention 
of musical circles in Vienna. At the age of fifteen he took 
up the study of the violoncello, afterwards becoming a favour¬ 
ite pupil of David Popper at Budapest, with whom he studied 
for five years. In 1896 he made his debut at the Promenade 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall in London, and met with great suc¬ 
cess, which followed him throughout his concert tours, extend¬ 
ing over the principal towns of England. He is an excellent 
teacher and has also composed a number of works for his in¬ 
strument (besides other compositions), including a violoncello 
sonata (as yet unpublished) and Twenty Studies, Op. 13. 
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Lebell has also published revised editions of the studies by 
Kummer and Dotzauer. 

Hugo Schlemuller, born October 2, 1872, at Konigsberg 
in Prussia, is the son of very musical parents, who settled in 
Leipzig in 1881. There he commenced the study of the vio- ' 
loncello while visiting the “ Gymnasium. After leaving 
that school he studied simultaneously at the university and 
the conservatoire, where Alwin Schroder and Julius Klengel j 
conducted his studies on the violoncello. After several en j 
gagements in important orchestras (Kaim Orchestra m Munic, 
Winderstein Orchestra in Leipzig, etc.), he was appointed | 
teacher at the Gotha Conservatoire. He toured with gr&- 
success in Germany and Russia, and was frequently hear to 
advantage in his own compositions. In 1898 he went to Fr ’ 
fort for a renewed course of studies under Hugo Becker, an 
was eventually appointed teacher at the Hcch Conservatoir, 
which position he still holds. He is also the violonce 1S *■ 
the quartet of the Popular Chamber Music Society in 
fort, the Trio Association at Coburg and highly csteeme 
a soloist. He has published two concertos and a nuin ^ 
solos for his instrument, and has become honourably 

as an author on musical subjects. 

Otto Berger, born 1873 at Machau in Bohemia, was a pup' 
of Hanns Wihan, and with Karel Hoffmann, one 0 ^ 

founders of the now famous Bohemian String Quartet, orm 
by pupils of the Prague Conservatoire. He was a very excep^ 
tionally talented violoncellist, but fell an early prey ^ 
demon-fiend consumption, which laid him low in the p 
of his youth. He died on June 30, 1897, at Machau, a 
age of twenty-four. His late master, H. Wihan, e ^ 
place in the quartet that was left vacant by the departure 
his talented pupil. , 

Christian Bertram, born January 20, 1873. at Heddes ^ 
was a pupil of the late Louis Hegyesi at tire Cologne 
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servatoire. After the death of his first master he studied four more 
years under Professor Friedrich Griitzmacher. In 1897 he was 
appointed solo violoncellist at the Elberfeld Opera, and thence 
he went for some time as deputy violoncellist to the Court 
Theatre at Carlsruhe. In 1899 he was engaged as solo vio¬ 
loncellist in the court orchestra at Biickeburg and member of 
the Sahla Quartet. In 1901 he was engaged at Pawlowsk, 
near St. Petersburg, where he was greatly admired as a soloist. 

Walter Schilling, born March 5, 1873, at Bad Elster. His 
early signs of musical talent were greatly encouraged by mem¬ 
bers of the well-known Hilf family. In spite of his own in 
clination, however, he complied with the wishes of his mother 
and entered a teacher’s seminary to prepare himself for the 
career of school teacher. At the end of two years he left that 
institute and entered the Leipzig Conservatoire as pupil of 
Alwin Schroder, continuing afterwards under Julius Klengel. 
After various minor engagements, including one year in Win- 
derstein’s Orchestra at Leipzig, he was appointed solo violon¬ 
cellist of the Society of Friends of Music at Liibeck. There 
he remained for two years until 1899, when he was called to 
Carlsruhe as member of the court orchestra and teacher at 
the conservatoire. Early in 1903 he competed for a vacancy 
of principal violoncello at the Dresden Opera, and succeeded 
so well that he was appointed as royal chamber musician. He 
is also violoncellist of the Lewinger Quartet, which enjoys the 
reputation of high excellence. 

Max SCHANZE, born in January, 1874, at Munich, where he 
studied the violoncello under Professor Jos. Werner, at first 
privately and afterwards as pupil of the Royal Conservatoire, 
where Jos. Rheinberger became his master in theory and com¬ 
position. He left the Academy of Music in 1894, and after 
a short engagement in the Kaim Orchestra, he was appointed 
as teacher at the Royal Conservatoire at Wurzburg. That 
position he filled for one year only, at the end of which he 
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returned to Munich and rejoined the Kaim Orchestra. Id 
1897 he received an appointment as teacher for the conserva¬ 
toire at Innsbruck, and in 1899 he accepted a similar post at 
the Zurich Conservatoire. Afterwards he held an appoint 
ment in the Philharmonic Orchestra at Hanover, and then he 
toured in the northern part of Europe with great success, and 
in 1902 he became teacher at the Breslau Conservatoire and 
member of the Conservatoire quartet. He tours occasionally 

as soloist with great success. 

JOHANNES HEGAR, born June 30, 1874, at Ziirich, is a son 
of the well-known composer and conductor, Dr. Fr. Hegar. 
He commenced the study of the pianoforte at the age of nine, 
and a year later he took up the violoncello. After acquiring 
his general education at a private school and at the y 
nasium,” he entered the conservatoire of which his father v 
the principal. There he studied the violoncello under Juius 
Hegar, pianoforte under Rob. Freund and theory under e li¬ 
ter. In 1893 he went to Frankfort to study under Pro es 
H. Becker at the Hoch Conservatoire. In 1897 he became vio¬ 
loncellist of the Frankfort Trio (C. Friedberg, A. ner ’ 
Hegar) and also Becker’s deputy in the Heermann Qua ^ 
He toured with great success in Germany, France, Spam 
Switzerland, and in 1899 he was appointed teacher 0 

strument at the Hoch Conservatoire. 

Otto Krist, born 1874, in Vienna, studied at the jenn^ 
Conservatoire under Professor R. Hummer. In 1898 he J° 
the Duesberg Quartet, being succeeded by Natalie Dues 

who appears as violoncellist in 1909. H the 

Heinz Beyer, born August 28, 1875, in Berlin, stu ie ^ 
violoncello as amateur until he was eighteen years 0 ^ 

^93 he decided to make the musical career his P r0 e ^ 
and for that purpose he entered the Hochschule, w ^ ^ 

became a pupil of R. Hausmann. Louis Liibeck, the ^ 
known solo violoncellist of the Royal Chapel, exercised a 
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a great influence on his technical and artistic development, 
and Professor Succo and Fr. Neumann conducted his theoreti¬ 
cal studies. 

In 1901 he was appointed member of the Royal Chapel in 
Berlin, but relinquished that position in the following year to 
form a permanent trio with Otto Hegner and the Russian 
violinist, Boris Sibor. He is now living in Berlin. 

Ernst Cahnbley, born September 3, 1875, at Hamburg. 
His uncle, Ferdinand Cahnbley, instructed him in pianoforte 
and violin playing from his seventh year. In 1887 he went 
to Berlin to continue the study of the pianoforte under Pro¬ 
fessor E. Breslauer. In 1890 he returned to Hamburg, and 
gave his chief attention to the study of the violoncello, receiv¬ 
ing instruction from Max Eisenberg, while Armbrust and 
Arnold Krug became his masters of theory and composition. 
After fulfilling successive engagements in the Laube Orchestra 
at Hamburg and the Kaim Orchestra at Munich, he held ap¬ 
pointments as solo violoncellist at Hanover, Riga and St. 
Petersburg. Since 1900 he has been teacher of his instrument 
at the Dortmund Conservatoire, solo violoncellist in the Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra of that town and member of the conserva¬ 
toire quartet. He published several compositions for 
violoncello. 

Karl Klein, born September 27, 1878, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
is the son of Benedict Klein, a violoncellist in the Municipal 
Orchestra of that town, who instructed him at an early age in 
the art of violoncello playing. He continued his studies for 
four years at the Hoch Conservatoire at Frankfort under Pro¬ 
fessor Bernhard Cossmann and Hugo Becker, which he left, 
receiving a diploma with honours. After a successful debut as 
soloist he was, in 1899, appointed solo violoncellist in the 
Municipal Orchestra at Diisseldorf, where he is also engaged 
as teacher at the conservatoire and member of the Conserva¬ 
toire quartet and the Rhenish Trio for chamber music. 
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He toured successfully in Germany, Switzerland and Hol¬ 
land, and was honoured by flattering remarks from the Dutch | 
Prince Consort, before whom he played by special command 
He has composed a concerto and a number of solos for violon¬ 
cello, also a number of songs. 

Rudolf Krasselt, born January i, 1879, at Baden-Baden, 
commenced to play the pianoforte when he was five years old, 
and at the age of twelve he took up the violoncello under 
H. Warnke. He made his debut as soloist already in the fol¬ 
lowing year, and took part in chamber music performances to¬ 
gether with his father, brother and sister. From 1894-7 ^ 
studied under Professor Julius Klengel at the Leipzig Con 
servatoire. After a short engagement as soloist in the Kur 
Orchestra at Baden-Baden and a similar one at the theatre at 
Rostock, he was appointed solo violoncellist in the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, often touring with that famous or 
chestra from 1898 till 1902. In the latter year he was en 
gaged as solo violoncellist at the Opera in. Vienna, but a 
to return to Berlin in the autumn of that year on account 0 
his military service. He lived at Berlin in I9°9 35 s0 ^° V1 ° 
loncellist, devoting himself entirely to concert playing,wherei 
he excels by a well developed technique and sympathetic to 

Paul Grimmer, born February 26, 1879, at Gera (pnnci 
pality of Reuss, younger line). His father, Detlev 
a court musician, instructed him in violin playing until e 
fourteen. In 1893 he commenced the study of the violence 0 
his first masters being Friedrichs, a member of the court c ap 
and Emil Bohme, violoncellist in the Municipal Ore e 
From 1894-8 he studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire un « 
Professor Julius Klengel. During the latter part of that h 
he played as solo violoncellist at several seaside towns 0 
Baltic, and twice at the “Liszt Verein” at Leipzig- In 
he went to England as teacher of a school of music, but 
turned to Leipzig after eighteen months to resume his stu 
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under Klengel, finishing with a course under H. Becker. On 
April 2, 1902, he made a successful debut as soloist in Lon¬ 
don, where he had the honour to appear before the King and 
Queen. After touring in England he went to Vienna, where 
he is (1914) member of the Wiener Konzerthaus Quartet. 

Franz Borisch, born March 16, 1879, at Kottbus in Prussia, 
studied at the Hochschule in Berlin under R. Hausmann. His 
first engagement was as solo violoncellist in the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra, and in that capacity he appeared with 
success in various towns of northern Europe,’ including the 
principal towns of Russia. In 1901 he received the title of 
royal chamber musician, and settled in Berlin as teacher, solo¬ 
ist and member of a string quartet founded in 1897 in con¬ 
junction with his brothers. He is at present living in Berlin 
as member of the Royal Chapel. 

Anna Ballio, although born in 1879 in Milan, should be enu¬ 
merated among German violoncellists, as her family settled in 
Germany when she was in her infancy. She studied the vio¬ 
loncello at the Cologne Conservatoire under Professor Fr. 
Grutzipacher. She combines a remarkably fine and powerful 
tone with an easy and elegant technique of the left hand, and 
combines the reputation of a brilliant soloist with that of an 
excellent chamber music player. In the latter capacity she 
has toured successfully with two of her sisters, with whom she 
formed a permanent trio. She lives at present at Heidelberg 
as soloist and teacher of her instrument. 

Anton Walter, born April 3, 1883, at Carlsbad in 
Bohemia. He studied under Professor Ferdinand Hellmes 
berger at the Vienna Conservatoire from 1896 till 1901, gain¬ 
ing the silver medal of the Society of Friends of'Music. Since 
then he is the violoncellist of the celebrated Fitzner Quartet. 
He has toured with great success in Austria, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Denmark and the Orient, including Egypt. 

Rosa Brackenhammer studied under Jos. Werner at 
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Munich. She appeared as soloist at Copenhagen in March, * 
1896, when the press spoke very highly of her big and noble 
tone, combined with a brilliant technique. They state, more¬ 
over, that she possesses emotional qualities as well as musical 
intelligence of a high order. She has since been heard tc 
great advantage in many Continental towns. 

JOSEFINE DONAT, born in Vienna, a pupil of Ferdinan 
Weidunger (member of the Imperial Chapel) and afterwa 
of Professor Reinhold Hummer. She toured as a so 01s 
Sweden, Norway, Russia and Holland. In 19 00 ^ 

in Vienna as soloist, teacher and quartet player. 

ALFRED HEYN, born at Dresden during the first a 0 a., 
century, was a pupil of Friedrich Griitzmacher. ' v 
some time engaged in the orchestra of the German p 
Rotterdam, and afterwards he became first violonce is 
Grand Ducal Chapel at Darmstadt. 

GOEDECKE, a violoncellist at Brunswick during t e 
part of last century, was the master of Joseph Leibroc . ^ 

Emil Herbeck, a highly gifted pupil of Jos. erne 
Munich, is at present at St. Petersburg. 

Eduard Rose, born in Vienna, studied from 1 7 9 a 
Imperial Conservatoire, and made his debut as so 0 
cellist in 1881. In 1882 he joined the string quarte 
brother, Arnold Rose. In 1884 he was appointed so 0 
cellist at the Royal Opera at Budapest, where he rem 
for several years. Between 1890 and 1900 he was engag ^ 
Nikisch for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and ** r ^ estra 
summer time he played in the Bayreuth Festival rc ^ 
In 1900 he went to Weimar, where he is engaged as s ^ 
loncellist at the Court Theatre and teacher at the cons 
with the title of “court concertmeister.” , pr 

Bruno Steindel, bom at Zwickau as son of the 
of music of that town. He studied the violoncello under * ^ 

Griitzmacher. He was for some time solo violoncv. 
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Crefeld, and afterwards first solo violoncellist in the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, where he was often heard as soloist. 
In 1901 he was engaged in a similar capacity in the Thomas 
Orchestra at Chicago, U.S.A. Apart from being an excellent 
soloist, he is also highly esteemed as chamber music player. 
His son, Bruno, made a sensational appearance as solo pianist 
Philipp Abbas, who appeared in London in 1904, is a young 
violoncellist possessing a very remarkable technique combined 
with a powerful tone of very fine quality. His playing showed, 
moreover, that he is possessed of excellent musicianship. 
He is at present teacher at the Brighton Conservatoire. 

Dr. J. Sakom is mentioned in “The Strad” of February, 
1910, as first solo violoncellist of the Society of Friends of 
Music at Hamburg, which has an excellent orchestra con¬ 
ducted by Jose Eibenschiitz. He is also member of Professor 
Kwast’s Trio. 

Rudolfine Epstein appeared about 1876 as violoncello vir¬ 
tuoso, together with her sister Eugenie (violinist). They were 
the daughters of Julius Epstein, a professor at the Vienna 
Conservatoire. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN ENGLAND FROM l800 TO 19OO. 


F rederick nicholls crouch, the son of f. w. 

Crouch (see the latter), was born July 3 b 
Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, London. He com¬ 
menced his musical studies at a very early a b > ^ 

played in the band of the Royal Coburg Theatre when 
only nine years old. After touring for some time in ^ ^ 
shire and Scotland, necessity compelled him to serve ^ 
common seaman on smacks plying between Lon 0 
Leith. Through the intervention of William Watts, t ^ 
tary of the Philharmonic Society, he obtained an engage ^ 
in the orchestra of Drury Lane Theatre. ^ eve . e$ 

markably fine voice, he studied singing under W 1 ia ® ^ 
and joined the choirs of Westminster Abbey an • 
Cathedral. In 1822 he entered the Royal Academy 0 
where he studied under Lindley, Crotch, Attwood, etc., 
which he became a member of the Philharmonic rc 
the Ancient Concerts and the Royal Italian Opera ^ 
that he travelled for a time for a firm of metal bro » ^ 
invented the engraving process known as zincograp y 
en S a gement as commercial traveller he exchanged for 
musical supervisor of D’Almaine and Company. 
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About 1838 he gave an entertainment on the songs and 
legends of Ireland, and was for years known as the Irish lec¬ 
turer. In 1838 he published a series of songs, “The Echoes 
of the Lakes,” containing “Kathleen Mavourneen,” which has 
secured his lasting fame. In 1849 he went to America, where 
he was engaged as conductor in various towns, but his roving 
element prompted him to join the army of the confederates, 
in which he served through the Civil War. His last years 
were spent in Baltimore, and he died August 19, 1896, at Port¬ 
land, Maine. He wrote two operas and a considerable number 
of songs which were very popular in their time. For the vio¬ 
loncello he has apparently left no compositions. 

Sir James Hope Grant, born 1808, an-excellent amateur 
violoncellist and musician, entered the army in 1826, and 
served in China, etc., retiring eventually with the rank of 
a general. He composed three sketches for violoncello and 
pianoforte, “ The Sea and the Lake,” notturno and “ The Three 
Violoncello Makers.” He died in 1875. His portrait, painted 
by his brother, Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. See “Life of General Hope Grant,” 
by H. Knollys. London, 1894. Two volumes. 

Louis Henry Lavenu, born 1818, in London, studied at 
the Royal Academy under Cipriano Potter and Bochsa. He 
was for some time violoncellist at the Royal Opera. After 
founding and conducting for some time a music seller’s busi¬ 
ness in company with N. Mori, he went to Sydney as con¬ 
ductor of the theatre of that town, where he died, August t, 

1859 

George Calkin, born in London, August 10, 1829, the 
youngest son of James Calkin, organist of St. Mark’s, Regent’s 
Park. He was for many years a violoncellist in the Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra, Royal Italian Opera and at provincial festi¬ 
vals, including the Birmingham festival of 1846, when 
Elijah” was produced. He was also a teacher of singing 
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and a conductor, and wrote a number of compositions for the 

organ which enjoyed great popularity. 

Walter Pettit, born March 14, 1835, studied the violon¬ 
cello at the Royal Academy. He was principal violoncello in 
the Queen’s band, at the Philharmonic Society, H.M. Theatre, 
etc. He died in London, December 11, 1882. 

WILLIAM H. Pettit, his son, is also a violoncellist of repute. 
John Boatwright, bom 1838 in London, was for about 
forty years a member of the Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
also for several years principal violoncello of the oya 
Italian Opera, played at the King’s coronation in Westminster 
Abbey, and all the principal provincial festivals e w 
held in high esteem as a teacher, counting among 1 P P 
many of the best English violoncellists of the presen a>, 
including Miss Mabel Chaplin. He died February 25,. 9 “> 
Charles Ould, bom July 19, 1835, at Romfor , m s 
was an excellent violoncellist who appeared as so 0 
don and provincial concerts. He was on various 
the violoncellist of the Monday Popular Quartet, m 
the Queen’s band and of the Gompertz String Quart 
Kate Ould, daughter of the above, is a good quar e p 

soloist and teacher in London. . ^ on 

Frank D’Alquen, of German parentage, born 1 39 >^ ^ 
don, studied the violoncello under Piatti, and appe ^ ^ 
soloist at his concerts in Brighton, where he set 
teacher of music. He studied singing under Gaet ^ 
and Visoni at Milan, and toured successfully as a a ^ ^ 
a composer he is well known as the author of a n 
songs and solo pieces for violoncello. .j Q j 

Edward Howell, born February 5, 1846, was a pu 
Alfredo Piatti, and held a prominent position among ^ 
lish violoncellists. He was musician-in-ordinary to> t 
principal violoncello in the Queen’s band, the Lee ® ^ 

(from 1880) and the Three Choirs. He made his de u 
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soloist at the Crystal Palace concerts with Goltermann’s Third 
Concerto in B minor. When D. Popper produced his 
“Requiem” for three violoncellos at St. James’s Hall in 1891, 
Howell took part in the performance with the composer and 
Jules Delsart. From 1872 he was member of the Covent Gar¬ 
den Theatre orchestra, and for some years solo violoncellist 
of the Royal Italian Opera. He was an excellent teacher, and 
as such he was appointed at the Royal Academy, Royal Col¬ 
lege of Music and the Guildhall School of Music. Mr. Her¬ 
bert Walenn, who is now his successor at the Royal Academy, 
is the most eminent of his numerous pupils. Howell died 
January 30, 1898. He is the author of a “First Book for the 
Violoncello,” also some solos published in the “English 
Standard Library.” 

William Edward Whitehouse, bom in London, May 20, 
1859, is the third son of the late Henry Whitehouse, who was 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal and lay vicar of West¬ 
minster Abbey. W. E. Whitehouse, like many other violon¬ 
cellists, commenced his musical career as a student of the 
violin under Adolphus Griesbach. His predilection for the 
violoncello asserted itself when he was thirteen years old, 
and in 1873 he became a pupil of Walter Pettit, first violon¬ 
cellist of the Queen’s band. After four years’ study under 
that master, he entered the Royal Academy, where he became 
a pupil of Alfredo Piatti and Alessandro Pezze. After one 
year’s study under these masters he gained already the B011- 
amy Dobree prize in 1878. In the following year he was 
awarded the bronze medal and in 1880 the silver medal. In 
1882 followed his appointment as assistant professor at the 
Royal Academy, and a year later he obtained the professor¬ 
ship of that institution, which he still holds. In the same year 
he was elected Associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1884 
he became a member of the Royal Society of Musicians, pro¬ 
fessor of Cambridge University in 1886, and professor of the 
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Royal College of Music in 1886, and of King’s College in 
1892 In 1895 he was elected Fellow of the Royal Academy 
of Music and a member of the Royal Court of Assistance of 
the Royal Society of Musicians. He frequently took part m 
the performances at the Saturday and Monday Popular Con¬ 
certs, where his excellent ensemble playing was great y a 
mired. As a soloist he is held in high esteem throughout fc 
United Kingdom as well as in Italy, where he toured astte 
violoncellist of the London Trio, with the viohmst, Simoneth 
and the pianist, Amina Goodwin. With the excel ent vio 
Joseph Ludwig, he formed a string quartet which a0 J““ 
great popularity. Also of the String Club, the Jacoby Q 
tet, the Subscription Concerts at Bath and others, he was a 
in some cases still is the violoncellist. As a teac e 
instrument he has been most successful, and he coun s a 
his pupils a greater number of eminent young violonceU 
than any other teacher in London. We only mention ^ ^ 
lowing, which will be dealt with later on. Pau u *» 
bert Withers, Paterson Parker, Warwick Evans, 
O’Donnel, Edward Mason, Ivor James, Purcell Jones, 
Salmond, R. Grimson, Carrodus, T. Weist Hill, an 
lowing ladies: Misses Kate Ould, van Hulst, Beatr 
Beatrice Harrison and Adelina Leon. 

Professor Whitehouse is the fortunate possessor 
nificent instrument by Francesco Ruggen. y 

Victor Herbert, born at Reven Oaks in Irelan > ® 

1, 1859, is a grandson of -the famous Irish noveist, ^ 
Lover. Developing early signs of musical talent, e ’ ^ 
to Frankfort-on-Main, where he entered the Hoc 
toire and studied the violoncello under Professor ^ 

mann. At the conclusion of his studies lie was a PP° ^ 
violoncellist in the Royal Chapel at Stuttgart, where ^ 
playing was greatly admired. Afterwards he lived 
time in Vienna, where his most popular work for t 
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cello, the Suite, Op. 3, was produced in 1885. He married 
Fraulein Forster, soprano of the Dresden Opera. In 1886 he 
accepted an engagement as solo violoncellist for the Metro¬ 
politan Orchestra in New York. An accident to his arm 
brought his career of a virtuoso to a sudden conclusion, and 
he devoted himself henceforth to composing and conducting. 
Some of his comic operas, “The Fortune Teller,” “The Wizard 
of the Nile,” etc., have met with phenomenal success. Besides 
the above-mentioned suite, Victor Herbert composed two con¬ 
certos and a few solo pieces for the violoncello. Victor Herbert 
died in America a few years ago. 

William Charles Hann, belonging to a well-known family 
of musicians, born in January k 1863, occupies a prominent posi¬ 
tion among English violoncellists of the present day. He 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music under Alfredo Piatti, 
gaining successively the bronze and silver medals, certificate 
and Associate R.A.M., as well as the Bonamy Dobree prize 
for which he afterwards acted as adjudicator on several occa¬ 
sions. At the early age of seventeen he entered the orchestra 
of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, under Guye, and 
was a member for seven years. He is at present a member of 
the Philharmonic and most of the leading metropolitan or¬ 
chestras as well as the provincial festivals. He toured suc¬ 
cessfully on various occasions as a soloist with Edward Lloyd, 
Johannes Wolff, Watkin Mills and other well-known artists. 
Hann is a member of the King’s band and much in request as 
a soloist. 

W. Noel Johnson, born May 22, 1863, at Repton, Derby. 
After passing through Emmanuel College, Cambridge, he en¬ 
tered the Royal Academy of Music in London, where he 
studied the violoncello under Professor W. E. Whitehouse, 
afterwards continuing his studies of that instrument at the 
Leipzig Conservatoire under Alwin Schroder, at the same time 
studying composition, etc., under Oscar Paul and Paul Klen - 
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gel. In 1893 he settled in London as soloist, composer and 
teacher. He toured in the provinces as solo violoncellist with 
marked success, but has of late devoted himself chiefly to 
conducting and composing. A play, “The Tournement of 
Love,” with his music, was produced in Paris at the Theatre 
d’Application, La Bodiniere. Some of his pieces for the vio 
loncello have met with great success, but it is particularly 
through his songs that he has acquired widespread popularity. 

A few years ago he accepted the post as musical conducto 
at the Criterion Theatre. 

Bernard Reynolds, born 1865, at Notting Hill, Lon on. 
is the son of Thomas Reynolds, a well-known viola player, 
his uncle being the famous double-bass player, John Reyno s, 
chief representative of his instrument at the Saturday an 
Monday Popular Concerts. Bernard Reynolds studied t 
violoncello privately under the late William Buels, an 
i c now widely known both as soloist and chamber music p ay 
in the provinces as well as in London, where he belongs a 
to the principal orchestras. Of late he has been chiefly e 
gaged in teaching in London and Cambridge. In 19 °^ 
Reynolds was a governor of the Royal Society of Musici 

Sydney Brooks, born September 23, 1866, at Birming 
studied the violoncello at the Paris Conservatoire under Josep 
Hollmann and Jules Delsart. After the conclusion of ^ 
studies he returned to England, where he toured successfu y 
as a soloist in at least twenty concert tours, including ^ 
Harrison tours. He appeared as a soloist at one of Ma a 
Patti’s Albert Hall concerts, and also at the Crystal a ^ 
and other important orchestral concerts. He is a teac er 
the London Academy of Music and has published severa 
pieces for his instrument. u e 

Herbert Walenn, born in London, June 25, 187°- 
belongs to a numerous family of artists and musicians, a 
studied the violoncello at first under Edward Howell at t e 
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Royal Academy and Royal College of Music in London. 
Afterwards he went to Frankfort-on-Main, where he com¬ 
pleted his studies under Professor Hugo Becker. He made 
rapid progress and soon appeared with great success as a 
soloist of a very high rank at Frankfort, Berlin, Mayence, 
etc. In London and throughout the British Isles he is well 
and honourably known as an eminent soloist and exception¬ 
ally fine chamber music player. In the latter capacity he ap¬ 
peared already at the Saturday concerts, St. James’s Hall; 
then he was for four years violoncellist of the Kruse Quartet, 
and at present he has a quartet of his own of which his brother 
Gerald Walenn is the leader. They appear frequently in 
London as well as in the provinces, and are always sure of a 
welcome for their interesting and unconventional programmes 
and their refined, well-balanced ensemble. For some years 
past Herbert Walenn has been professor of the Royal Acad¬ 
emy of Music, of which he is also a Fellow and Associate 
He has received many more marks of distinction which he is 
too modest to enumerate. As a teacher of his instrument he 
holds a very high reputation, and among his many talented 
pupils he counts young Cherniavsky, who appeared as a 
prodigy, together with his brother and sister, in the Chemiav- 
sky Trio, a few years ago. This young Polish boy is promis¬ 
ing to become a violoncellist of the first rank. 

Thomas Jackson, born June 13, 1870, at Leeds, received 
his first instruction on the violoncello in his native town, 
afterwards going to Berlin, where he entered the “Hochschule 
fur Musik,” studying the violoncello under Professor Haus¬ 
en 11 and ensemble playing under Joachim and Professor 
Kruse. After four years’ study in Berlin, he went to Leipzig, 
where he became a pupil of Julius Klengel at the conserva¬ 
toire. On the completion of his studies he became the violon¬ 
cellist of the “Leipziger Novitaten Quartett-Verein,” a quartet 
party which was artistically highly successful, but was dis- 
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solved after three years, owing to financial difficulties. Jack- 
son then settled at Freiburg i/B. as teacher at the conserva¬ 
toire and violoncellist of the “ Siiddeutsche Streich Quartett , 

(South German String Quartet). j 

JAMES Richardson, born at Manchester, April 22, 1871, , 

commenced his studies of the violoncello under a pupil of 
Lindley, with whom he remained for four years, continuing 
for nine more years under the guidance of Carl Fuchs, n , 
1899 he entered the orchestra of the Manchester Philharmonic, 
becoming principal violoncellist about 1906. Since 1900 
has been principal professor of violoncello at the Mane 
School of Music, where pupils come to him from all P arts ° 
the United Kingdom. As a soloist he is chiefly known in 
northern and midland counties. In Manchester he gives an^ 
nual violoncello recitals since 1900, where he produces a g 
number of new or unfamiliar compositions for his instru 
including some of his own compositions, which comprise 
two quartets for violoncellos and a series of solos in prog 
sive order. He is also a successful lecturer on vl0 °j\ a | 
matters (history, literature, etc.), and he has done a grea 
to popularise his instrument in his part of the country. ^ 
William Henry Squire, bom August 8, 1871, at 0, 
Herefordshire, received his first instructions in music 
his father, a gifted amateur violinist. He made his rst P 
lie appearance at Kingsbridge, south Devon, as a pro » 
when he was only seven years old. In i°°j 6 , j 

scholarship at the Royal College of Music which was exten 
for a second period of three years, and studied the vio on ^ 
under Edward Howell, receiving casual advice a so 
Alfredo Piatti. Dr. Hubert Parry (now Sir Hubert) instru ^ ^ 
him in the art of composition. Squire made his debut ^ 
soloist at the Albeniz concerts, St. James’s Hall, February 
1891. His success on that occasion was followed by nu ^ 
ous public appearances at various concerts, where he 
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always met with enthusiastic receptions. In 1894 he was vio¬ 
loncellist of the British chamber music concerts at Queen’s 
Hall, and on April 20, 1895, he made his debut at the Crystal 
Palace concerts with Saint-Saens’s Concerto in A minor, and 
in the same year he was appointed principal violoncello at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal College of Music in 1889. Squire has 
not only distinguished himself as a violoncellist but also as a 
conductor and composer. He is the author of two operettas, 
orchestral and chamber music pieces, numerous songs, etc. For 
the violoncello he has composed a concerto, performed at the 
Royal College of Music concerts, twelve easy exercises, and a 
large number of solo pieces, which for the greater part have 
become very popular. 

Squire is the owner of a fine Bergonzi violoncello formerly 
the property of Gustave Libotton. 

Paul Ludwig, son of the well-known violinist, Joseph Lud¬ 
wig, was born at Bonn on the Rhine, August 11, 1872. His 
father removed to London, where he studied first under Hugo 
Daubert and afterwards under Edward Howell and W. E 
Whitehouse at the Royal College of Music, and Alfredo Piatti 
He gained a scholarship at the Royal College, and became 
an associate of that institution on leaving. For five years 
he was engaged at the Saturday and Monday Popular Con¬ 
certs, St. James’s Hall, and distinguished himself as an ex¬ 
cellent soloist and chamber music player. He has appeared 
at many of the principal London and provincial concerts with 
great success, and is one of the examiners of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music. 
In May, 1908, he was presented with a beautiful Stradivarius 
violoncello by his numerous friends and pupils. 

Arthur Broadley, born 1872, at Bradford, was originally 
destined for the Civil Service. He studied the violoncello 
under one David Lee, and was appointed teacher at the 
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Brighton School of Music in I 9 ° 5 - He wr0 ^ e sorae ^ 00 ^ s on 
violoncello playing which appeared in “The Strad Library, 
London. 

BEATRICE Eveline, born October 3, 1877, at Llanbedr, Bre¬ 
conshire, South Wales, was the holder of the John Thomas 
Welsh scholarship at the Royal Academy cf Music and an 
open scholarship at the Royal College of Music, which enabled 
her to study under Professor Whitehouse. She had already 
distinguished herself at the national eisteddfods of Wales, 
where she obtained a prize when only nine years old, defeating 
nine male competitors. At the end of her studies she gained 
the Schoefield prize for string players at the Royal College. 
In April, 1908, she made a very successful debut at the Queens 
Hall ballad concerts, and since then has toured in Ita.y, on 

the Riviera and in Wales. , 

EDWARD MASON, born June 24, 1878, at Coventry, stu .e 
under Edward Howell and Professor Whitehouse atth-Rcya 
College of Music in London, gaining several exhibitions a 
eventually becoming an associate of that institution. e 
a teacher of the violoncello and violin at Eton College an 
member of the Grimson String Quartet. He has late y ^ 
voted himself chiefly to conducting, and in that capacity 
appeared successfully at the head of the New Symphony 

chestra and his own choir. , 

Percy Such, born June 27, 1878, in London, is the son 0^ 
Edwin Charles Such, conductor and composer, andbrot e 
the well-known violinist, Henry Such. Percy Such stu ie 
the “ Hochschule ” in Berlin, where he studied the vio on ^ 
under Robert Hausmann and ensemble playing under J°^P 
Joachim. After concluding his studies he toured ver y 
cessfully as soloist in Germany, Austria, Holland and 
Britain. He frequently took his master’s place in the J oaC ^ 
Quartet in England, and also at the Beethoven Festiva ^ 
Bonn on the Rhine. During the last two seasons of the Sa 
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day and Monday Popular Concerts he was engaged as violon¬ 
cellist in the famous quartet of that institution. He has been 
heard to great advantage at many important London and pro¬ 
vincial concerts. His compositions for the violoncello consist 
of various arrangements and studies. 

Robert Purcell Jones, born December 14, 1879, at 
Ruabon, North Wales, commenced his musical studies as a 
violinist, when he was a pupil at a school in Dolgelley. The 
headmaster induced him to take up the violoncello with a 
view of assisting the weakest part of his school orchestra, and 
allowed him the special privilege to practise during some of 
the school hours. After thirteen months’ work in this way 
he gained, in 1894, an open scholarship at the Royal College 
of Music, London, where he studied under Edward Howell 
and Professor Whitehouse. In 1896 he was presented with the 
Morley scholarship for four years’ more study at the same in¬ 
stitution. At the end of that time he became an associate of 
the Royal College. During the autumn season of 1909 and 
the first performances of Wagner’s “Ring” he was principal 
violoncellist at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. He is also 
a gifted chamber music player and as such belongs to the 
Molto String Quartet. 

C. DARBISHIRE JONES, born in the eighties of last century, 
at Dartmoor. When he was only two years old his family 
went to Brazil, where he commenced to play the guitar, show¬ 
ing distinct musical talent. When the family returned to 
England some years later his father suggested that he should 
learn to play the violoncello, and he was consequently placed 
under Herr von Gelder at Bath. His progress was so rapid 
that it was decided to send him to Frankfort-on-Main, where 
he studied for four years and a half under Hugo Becker. 
During that time he met with a cycling accident and broke his 
left arm, which resulted in a long illness and serious inter¬ 
ruption to the study of his instrument. During this time he 
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devoted himself zealously to the study of composition under 
Ivan Knorr. On his recovery he resumed his study of the 
Violoncello for some time under H. Becker, who by that time 
had become not only his teacher but also his friend. On the 
conclusion of his studies at Frankfort he went to Budapest, i 
where he obtained some lessons from David Popper, f , 
speaks with great enthusiasm of his sojourn in that beautifu 
town, where he gained the friendship of Hubay, Fo esy. 
Szigeti, von Vecsey and Dohnanyi, whose sonata he playel 
subsequently with the composer in Berlin. Returning 
wards to England, his remarkable technique, elegant 
fined rendering, and a round and beautiful tone, 50011 
tracted the attention of the musical public. He has si 
appeared in many concerts in London and the provinces *1 

marked success. . • 

He acquired from the widow of Victor Herbert the M. 

beautiful Nicholas Amati violoncello, which is sai 
only specimen by that maker now in existence. > 

Herbert Withers, born March 6, 1880, in A ey 0 • 
John’s Wood, London, showed early signs of musica ^ j 
which were carefully fostered in a musical fami y circ 
Trust was his first master on the violoncello, an a e 
years of careful training at his experienced han s 
the Royal Academy of Music, where he continue ^ 

under Professor Whitehouse, while Fred. Corder ins r 
in musical theory. In 1899 he went to Frankfor - * 
where he became a pupil of Hugo Becker. Alrea y 1 ^ 

made his debut at St. James’s Hall in London, m ^ ^ 

Sonata in A and a sonata by Locatelli. In 1^99 
concert with the pianist, Herbert Fryer, at the Sa e ^ 
in Berlin, where they met with an enthusiastic rece ^ [, e 
their rendering of Brahms’s Sonata in F. Short y 
played H. Becker’s violoncello concerto at the Crysta 
and since then he has been frequently heard at t e 
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Hall and many provincial concerts. He married the pianist, 
Margaret Elzie, and in company with her and Madame Louise 
Sobrino he started in the autumn of 1908 on a concert tour 
round the world, meeting with such success that he had to 
return to Japan before the end of the tour. In 1910 he was 
still touring in America, at present (1914) he resides again in 
London. Withers plays on a fine Francesco Ruggerius, dated 
1679. 

Gertrude Ess, born about the middle of the eighties of 
last century, is the daughter of the conductor of the Garrison 
Band, Newcast!e-on-Tyne. She studied the violoncello under 
Alessandro Pezze, and made her debut at the Steinway Hall, 
London, in 1903, when the “Musical Times” (April number; 
spoke in the most flattering terms of her playing, and her 
subsequent appearances at the Queen’s Hall and other impor¬ 
tant concerts have borne out that verdict. Miss Ess possesses 
the technique of a virtuoso of the highest order, combined with 
a powerful tone of fine quality rarely to be met with in the 
case of lady violoncellists. Apart from this she displays 
gifts of a higher order in her refined and thoughtful readings 
of classical and modern works, and her artistic quartet play¬ 
ing. She possesses also the merit of familiarising her audi¬ 
ences with new works by contemporary composers, as in the 
case of Algernon Ashton’s fine Sonata, Op. 128, in B flat, a work 
which presents immense difficulties to both violoncellist and 
pianist. She played it with the composer at the small Queen’s 
Hall in 1908, and met with an enthusiastic reception. She 
was also the first to play Charles Schuberth’s “Concerto Dra- 
matique,” which forms a parallel to Paganini’s concertos for 
the violin. Miss Ess has toured with great success in the 
provinces, and in 1906 she joined the Henley Quartet, which 
appeared successfully in London as well as in provincial 
towns. She died about 1910. 

ADELINA Leon, born 1885 in London, commenced her studies 
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under B. Patterson Parker and Paul Ludwig, gaining a three | 
years’ scholarship, open to the world, at the Royal College of 1 
Music, she became a pupil of Professor W. E. Whitehouse | 
At the end of that time she was made an associate of the | 
Royal College, and finally went to Paris, where she finished 
her studies under Pablo Casals. Miss Leon has since ap- 
peared at numerous London and provincial concerts, w er 
she has always met with great success, and she has a brillia 

career as a soloist before her. 

M. A. Beatrice Harrison, bom December 9, i 89 2 > a 
Roorkee, N.W.P. India, studied the violoncello under Professor 
Whitehouse at the Royal College for a period of four years 
At the early age of ten she gained the gold medal in t e semo 
examination of the Associated Board of the Roya . 

and Royal College of Music, London, obtaining the fu n • 
ber of marks among four thousand competitors, most y 

At the age of fourteen, on May 29, i 9 ° 7 > s ^ e £ ave a 
successful concert with Mr. Henry J. Woods ore estra 
Queen’s Hall, London. Shortly after she entered the 
schule fur Musik in Berlin, where she studied un er 
Hugo Becker. Miss Harrison was the first violonce .1 ^ 
win the coveted Mendelssohn prize at the Hochsc u 
debut at the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, in the autumn 0 ^ 
was so successful that it was followed by an ore es ^ 
cert at the Sing Akademie, with the assistance of t e ^ 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Professor H. ec 
success was so great that it was followed by engag ^ 
from all parts of Europe, and since then Miss 
been touring mostly in company of her sister May,t e 
violinist. During the past season (19 1 3 ) t ^ ie 2 reat P' aniS ’ ^ 

D’Albert, paid her the compliment to join her in a son ^ 
cital at Bechstein Hall, and in the autumn she wi 
America. Miss Harrison plays on a fine Petrus ua 
violoncello, from the famous collection of tn 
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Knoop, which was presented to her by an American lady 
admirer. 

Hans Dressel, the son of a German violinist, born in Lon¬ 
don (?), has toured successfully in England, Northern Europe 
and America. He published a “Method for the Violoncello.” 
About 1906 he was appointed director of Upper Canada 
College, Toronto, but resigned that position owing to a break¬ 
down in consequence of typhoid fever. In 1907 he founded 
an ensemble club at Spokane, Washington, which is in a flour¬ 
ishing condition. 

Amy Flood-Porter, one of the most talented young Eng¬ 
lish lady violoncellists, has appeared with great success as a 
soloist at a number of London and provincial concerts. She 
is also an accomplished chamber music player, and as such 
took part in a fine performance of Schubert’s pianoforte quin¬ 
tet at a meeting of the Tonal Art Club, London, in 1906. She 
is now (1913) touring in Mr. Burt’s musical sketch. 

Rosa Crow gave a recital at Bournemouth in December, 
1909, where she played the Boellmann variations, and was 
declared “a violoncellist of undoubted talent with a charming 
refined style.” 

Dora Petherick, born in Croydon, as the daughter of a 
painter, who, besides, is an authority on old instruments. She 
forms part with her sisters in the Petherick Quartet, and has 
gained the reputation of a good soloist and chamber music 
player. On January 15, 1910, she produced the first move¬ 
ment of a new violoncello sonata by Guido Papini with much 
success at the Mozart Society, founded by the pianist-com¬ 
poser, J. H. Bonawitz. 

Jean Marcel made a successful debut at the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts on August 12, 1908. 

Mabfl Chaplin, born in London, commenced the study of 
the violoncello as a private pupil of John Boatwright, con¬ 
tinuing under Alessandro Pezze at the London Academy of 
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Music, where she gained certificates as well as the bronze and j. 
silver medals, and a scholarship. Afterwards entering the j 
Brussels Conservatoire, she became a pupil of Edw. Jacobs, f 
and there she gained, besides a scholarship, the second prize, [ 

first prize with distinction, and the first prize for solfege. Re , 

turning to England, she formed a permanent trio with her , 
talented sisters, Nellie (pianoforte), and Kate (violin). The) j 
have appeared in London with great success on numerous oc | 
casions, and toured likewise in all the principal provincial 
towns. In Berlin they made their debut in 1910 an 
met with a most cordial reception. Miss Mabel Chaphn as 
been a professor of the London Academy for some time pa 
Latterly she has also taken up the viol da gamba, whic $ 
has studied with the author, becoming in a very short 
an excellent player on that difficult instrument. 

Muriel Handley studied the violoncello under ev * ie - 
Ernest de Munck at the Guildhall School of Music, 0 
and afterwards under Professor Robert Hausmann in 
She has appeared in London and toured all over t e ^ 
Kingdom with great success, and is one of the best n& 
lady violoncellists. She possesses a very fine instrum ^ 
one of the lesser known Ruggeri brothers, dated tyh 
which Piatti made his reputation in England, and on y 
with it when Captain Oliver presented him with his 
Strad. j. 

May Mukle, belonging to a well-known family 0 ® 
cians, was born in London, and entered the Royal Aca ^ 
Music at the age of thirteen as a pupil of Signor ^ 
her progress she carried off all the prizes, medals an 
ficates available for violoncello players, including the 
Dobree prize, finally being elected an A.R-A.M., an 
not usually conferred on students at the early age 0 
teen. She has since appeared in London and also m . 
with remarkable success. Apart from various tours 
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land, she visited Australia in 1903 in the company of the great 
English tenor, Edward Lloyd, and in 1905 she joined a con¬ 
cert party which gave forty-two concerts in South Africa in 
the remarkably short space of seven weeks. In January, 1908, 
she went on a concert tour to America with Maud Powell, the 
distinguished violinist, when she met with a somewhat serious 
accident. Going out with Mr. G. Turner, the husband of 
Maud Powell, to see the New Year’s crowd in Broadway, New 
York, she was knocked down by a gang of young ruffians, 
sustaining severe bruises and cuts. She had to be taken to the 
Rooseveldt Hospital, where a bad wound was attended to. 
Fortunately, she recovered in time for her concert which was 
advertised for the following Saturday, and met with 
an enthusiastic reception. .Of late she has devoted 
much time to the study of chamber music, and joined 
the Norah Clench Quartet, w'hich has been well received by 
the musical public. Miss Mukle was presented with a superb 
Montagnana violoncello. Although this is an instrument of 
very large dimensions Miss Mukle commands it with perfect 
ease, producing therefrom a powerful tone of a very beautiful 
quality. 

William W. C. Buels, member of a family of musicians, 
was principal of the Kensington School of Music. He wrote 
a catechism of the rudiments of music, and was much in re¬ 
quest as a teacher, counting among his pupils Mr. Bernard 
Reynolds. He died in London, December 6, 1890. 

CHARLES Hoby, born in London, studied the violoncello, 
organ and pianoforte at the Royal College of Music. He 
went to India as military bandmaster, and returning to Eng¬ 
land became organist at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
To the “Orchestral Times,” afterwards the “British Musician,” 
he contributed some papers on the violoncello. In 1891 he 
went to South Africa with Daniel Godfrey, junior, as a pianist, 
and settled in Natal as bandmaster of the Royal Rifles. An 
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orchestral suite of his, “Scenes from Childhood, was pro¬ 
duced at Durban in 1895. 

LEO STERN, born at Erighton, April 5, 1862, studied chemistry 

and obtained a situation at a chemical factory, practising the vio¬ 
loncello after business hours till late at night. Being attacked 
by an inflammation of the lungs, he undertook a sea voyage, 
and on his return he took up the violoncello seriously, study¬ 
ing for two years under Piatti. Then he went to Leipzig 
another year, studying under Klengel and Davidoff. On • 
return he toured with Patti, Nikita and Albani. 
entrusted him with the first performance of his violoncello 
certo at the Philharmonic Concert in March, 1896, w en 
conducted in person, and afterwards Stern played it at ^ g 
Leipzig and Berlin by the express wish of the composer, t 
played on several occasions before Queen Victoria, w o 
her appreciation by presenting him with a diamon p ^ 
V.R.I. surmounted by the imperial crown. Pnnce enry 
Battenberg became a pupil of his, and he was g r ^ at ^ P .. 
ised by royalty. He was presented with a magm cen 
varius violoncello, which he naturally cherished an P 
on all occasions. He married the violinist, Nettie ^ ^ 
but the union proved an unhappy one and v,as 1SS0 
time after. Leo Stern wrote a number of solo P iec ^ s 
loncello, mostly published by Andr£ and Cocks an 
died at the early age of forty-two, September 10,1 ^ f the 

Florence Hemmings, the talented violonce is 0^ 
Skinner Quartet, studied in London under Dauber 
tunately we are without further data. an( j 

A. H. Earnshaw, who has of recent years frequen^^ 
successfully appeared as soloist, was appointed su P . 
of violoncello at the Royal Academy of Music, Lon 
i 8 96 . wh[te . 

C. Warwick Evans, who studied under Professor ^ 
house at the Royal Academy of Music, has gained a co 


for vie- 
He 
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able reputation as soloist among the younger generation of 
English violoncellists. 

B. Patterson Parker has gained a considerable reputation 
as soloist and chamber music player. He is the violoncellist 
of the Hans Wessely Quartet, and a successful teacher. Among 
his most prominent pupils appears Miss Adelina Leon. 

The following occupy also a prominent position among 
English violoncellists of the present day: Arthur BROADLEY, 
author of “Hints to ’Cello Students,” CHARLES A. CRABBE, 
violoncellist in the Reeves Quartet, J. E. Hambleton, Walter 
Hatton (played Tchaikovsky’s “Roccoco Variations” at 
Southport in 1907), J. A. Lloyd, R. V. Tabb, H. T. Trust, 
C. Twelvetrees, TENNISON Werge, and the following pupils 
of Professor Whitehouse: A. L. Carrodus, J. F. Carrcdus, 
R. Grimson and FELIX Salmond, son of the well known 
singer, Norman Salmond, who has lately entered the front 
rank of the younger solo violoncellists. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

FRANCE. 


A T the commencement of the nineteenth century 

had acquired a very high standard in the art o vi 
loncello playing as well as in violin P 
vied with Germany for the first place in 
which doyn to the latter part of the eighteenth century 

be T h ?c d H' 0 f c^cte^s of the Gennan and 
had by that time developed in a marked degree. , 

thinking, deep feeling, massive and powerful eu omc ^ 
expressed itself in its music, and the rendering o 
required a technique of a like nature. The C0I * S ^ U , j e 
a great technique of the left hand and a power u on 
of expressing the full scale of human feeling, rom 
dramatic passion to the sweetest tenderness of love. ^ 
The French musical art corresponded in ^ ^ QU j s 

the grace and elegance of the court of Louis a , 

XVI. The free abandon to the workings of the heart an^ 
was repressed by conventional rules, and the resu t _ nQ 
elegance, perfect polish and daintiness. ^here 1: ° U , ere wa s 
titanic greatness like that of Bach and Handel, ut 
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the pleasing grace of a Rameau, a Boccherini and a Viotti, 
for the latter, though born Italian, was more French in char¬ 
acter. The result was a wonderful technique of the bow, par¬ 
ticularly in all the lighter graces, viz., staccato, spiccato, 
sautill6, etc., not without considerable facility of the left hand, 
though that never came up to the standard of a Romberg. 
Each of the two countries was so proud of its own achieve¬ 
ments that it looked down upon those of its neighbour. The 
writer well remembers how German violoncellists during the 
seventies of last century used to speak of “flighty tricks” 
when they referred to French bowing, while the French musi¬ 
cians scorned the German’s clumsy roughness. Since then both 
have learned better, to their mutual advantage. The French¬ 
man studies the emotional depths of Beethoven, Schumann 
and Brahms, while the German is keenly alive to the advan¬ 
tages of the elegance, lightness and smoothness of the French 
technique of the bow, which, as applied to the violoncello, had 
been developed in a marked degree by Duport and Boccherini 
and was to be still further advanced by Franchomme and 
the Belgian school with Servais at its head. Let us see then 
who the artists were who led on to the astounding heights of 
modern technique. 

PifeRRE (Peter) Baumann, born at Lille the “ 29th Brumaire 
of the year IV” of the French Revolution (November 19, 1796), 
was appointed professor of violoncello at the Lille Conserva¬ 
toire in 1832, and occupied that post until the time of his death 
m *872. He was an artist of remarkable talent and the master 
of Auguste Franchomme. 

George Francois Hainl, born November 19, 1807, at 
Issoire (Puy-de-Dome), entered the Paris Conservatoire as 
pupil of Norblin on April 22, 1829, and received the first 
prize in 1830. During the first decade of his musical career 
he toured all over Europe with great success, and in 1840 ac¬ 
cepted the post of conductor at the theatre of Lyons. On the 


18 
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decease of Girard, Habeneck’s successor, in 1863, he was ap¬ 
pointed conductor of the Grand Opera at Pans, and in the 
following year also of the conservatoire concerts. He died 
of congestion of the brain, June 2, 1873. Besides three operas 
and a book, “De la Musique a Lyons depuis 1713 jusquan 
1852,” he wrote several solos for violoncello. 

Alexander Tilmant, born 1808, at Valencienne, was one 
of the founders of the conservatoire concerts. He was a vio¬ 
loncellist at these concerts as well as at the T ea re . ’ 
where his brother was second conductor before e eca ™P 
cipal conductor at the Opdra Comique. Alexander Tilmant 

died in Paris, June 13, 1880. i$ 

Auguste Franchomme, bom April 10, 1808, • 

one of the greatest masters of the violoncello. He cow* 
the study of the violoncello at the Lille Conservator« 
a mediocre master named Maes. In ito, he ' 

prize, and continued at the same institute un er 
mann, a remarkable musician, who may be looked up 
real and principal master. In .8*5 he entered he 
servatoire, where he studied successively under e 
Norblin. His progress was so rapid that 
prize after the £rst year of his studies a mJ . 

He combined a full and sympathetic tone wi a g 
mand of the hngerboard. His -Ifni andmhnedpa, « 
especially in slow movements, never fai ... r r ; pn( j of 
ence to a pitch of enthusiasm. He was the 1 " tima e ■ 
Chopin, whose influence may be clearly trace m c0 |j a ^ or - 
tions, which are for some part of a high merit. 
ated even with Chopin in the grand duo concertan ^ 
of “Robert le Diable,” and Chopin’s Sona1 a ' p ,J aise are 
cated to Franchomme, and his Introduction an ° nc h 0 nune’5 

in a large measure due to his admiration for ra ^ 
playing. Already in the first year of his stu en 
conservatoire Franchomme held an appointment a 
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bigue-Comique ” Theatre. In 1827 he was engaged for the 
Grand Opera, but after one year he exchanged that post for 
one as solo violoncello at the Theatre Italien. After a few 
years he left that also and devoted himself entirely to solo 
and chamber music playing, and to teaching. On the founda¬ 
tion of the conservatoire concerts in 1828, Franchomme became 
a member of that institution, and solo violoncello of the Royal 
Chapel (Chapel le Roy ale). He was appointed second pro¬ 
fessor of his instrument at the Royal Conservatoire, where, on 
January 1, 1846, he succeeded Norblin as first professor, and 
he held that position to the time of his death. Franchomme 
formed a permanent string quartet with the famous violinist, 
Delphin Alard, and also chamber music soirees in conjunction 
with the latter and the pianist, Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Halle. 

As professor of violoncello at the conservatoire he 
trained many excellent pupils, including A. Vidal, L. A. 
Jaquard, J. F. Barbot and Louis Hegyesi, the master of the 
writer of these lines. 

Franchomme acquired L. Duport’s famous Strad from the 
son of the latter. After Franchomme’s death it was purchased 
by Messrs. Hill and Sons. 

Franchomme’s portrait, drawn by Ludwig van der Straeten, 
the author’s son, from a small photograph, appears on 
Plate XL, and the following interesting letter addressed to 
the author’s relative, R. E. Bockmiihl (see page 417), 
refers to Franchomme’s arrangements for the violoncello of 
Beethoven and Mozart violin sonatas. We translate from the 
French original as follows. The music illustrations and auto¬ 
graph are in facsimile: 


vr ,v, , , . Paris, Deceviber18GG. 

My dear and obliging Mr. Bockmiihl, 

^.^? s J en *° t e ll you as soon as possible how much I am touched, and 
gra e ul for all the trouble you have again given yourself on my behalf, 
wish it might be in my power to render you some important service in 
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return. Please believe me I should seize the opportunity with the 
greatest eagerness. In the meantime receive my sincerest thanks. 

I shall write immediately to Mr. Andre, and send him the detailed note 
which he asks of me, that is to say the engraved index of the sonatas. 

I have made no alterations in the piano part of these sonatas. I only 
indicate certain passages which (with the violoncello) must be played 
an octave lower or an octave higher. In Mozart there will be nothing 
but this to add in the existing plates. 

As regards Beethoven there are in the sonata 



often consecutive sharp sixths with the violin which it is impossible to 
play on the violoncello, for instance : 



I think this ought to go as follows: 
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The sonata arranged like this becomes quite playable and even effec¬ 
tive at the same time. Mr. Andre would have nothing to re-engrave 
in these works which he has [possess] no doubt. He need only make 
these small and very easy changes. 

I cannot send them to him just yet as the title are not ready, but 
it will not be long before they will be. 

When shall I have the pleasure to make your personal acquaintance 
and to tell you by word of mouth how great my affection is for you ? 

How deeply do I regret that your son did not find it possible to become 
a Frenchman. I hope that our exhibition will bring you hither ! Await¬ 
ing this great pleasure, believe me, my dear Mr. Bockmiihl, with my 
affectionate sentiments, 

Your devoted 




Franchomme died January 21, 1884. He wrote a consider¬ 
able number of solos with orchestra and pianoforte, a very fine 
Concerto in C and the famous Twelve Caprices, Op. 7, which 
form part of the standard literature of the violoncello. 

Felix Battanchon, born April 9, 1814, in Paris, where he 
studied the violoncello under Vaslin and Norblin at the con¬ 
servatoire. He acquired a brilliant technique and met with 
great success as a virtuoso on his. instrument. In 1840 he 
became a member of the orchestra of the Grand Opera. 
Between 1846-7 he endeavoured to resuscitate the baryton (see 
Part /, page 112), but he was unable to awaken more than a 
passing interest in its favour. Battanchou died in July, 1893. 
He published a considerable number of compositions for vio¬ 
loncello, which are for the greater part of an ephemeral char¬ 
acter. Still of importance are some of his fine studies, which 
are not only very useful for technical purposes but also musi¬ 
cally interesting. His two trios for three violoncellos will 
also remain welcome to amateurs, on account of the scarcity 
of works for that combination. His Fantasia, Op. 22, 
on Beethoven’s serenade-trio, was a favourite solo about the 
middle (1850-70) of last century. 
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Hippolyte Prosper Seligmann, bom July 28, 1817 (of 

German descent) in Paris. He entered the conservatoire on 
December 2, 1829, as a pupil of Norblin, Halevy being his 
master in composition. In 1834 he obtained the second, and 
in 1836 the first prize. About the middle of 1838 he left the 
conservatoire and soon after began touring in the South 0^ 
France, Italy, Spain, Belgium and Germany. He com me 
a remarkably fine tone with a brilliant technique of the le t 
hand. He was the fortunate owner of a very fine Niccoo 
Amati of a large pattern. 

His compositions, fairly numerous, are of the we -mown 

drawing-room type of the period. 

Louis Antoine Vidal, bom July 10, 1820, at ouen, 

studied the violoncello under Auguste Franchomme. 
voted himself afterwards chiefly to literary work the mcs 
important being “Les Instruments a Archet, whic c 
much valuable information and splendid portraits an 
trations engraved by Frederic Hillemacher. Other in , 
works of his are “La Chapelle St. Julien des Menetner 
“La Lutherie et les Luthiers.” He died January 1, 1 9 - 

ARNAUD DANCLA, brother of Charles Dancla, the fam° 
violinist, born January 1, 1820, at Bagneres e g 

(Haute Pyrenees), was a pupil of Norblin at the an 
servatoire. He was awarded the second prize in 1 39 * ^ 
in 1840 he left that institute after gaining the first P riz ^ ^ 
shone particularly in quartet playing. As a composer 
instrument he published a tutor, “Le Violoncelliste 0 ^ ^ 
studies, two books of duets and some solos. He ie 
birthplace, Bagneres de Bigorre, in February, 1862. ^ 

Charles Joseph Lebouc, born December 22, 1 22 - 
Besangoit He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1840, 
he studied the violoncello, according to Wasielewski, at ^ 
under Vaslin, then under Norblin. According to 
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Franchomme was his master, but this can only refer to some 
finishing studies cf a later period, as Lebouc left the conserva¬ 
toire about the end of 1843, while Franchomme only became 
teacher of that institute in 1846. In 1842 Lebouc received the 
first prize for violoncello playing, and in the following year 
the first and second prize for composition, which he studied 
under Halevy. From 1844-8 he was voloncellist at the Grand 
Opera. He made his debut at the concerts of the conserva¬ 
toire in 1842, and from 1856-60 he was the secretary of that 
institution. He founded the “Soirees de Musique Classique,” 
which flourished under his management. He was a very fine 
chamber music player as well as an excellent soloist. His 
compositions for violoncello consist of a tutor, “ Methode Com¬ 
plete et Pratique de Violoncelle,” and a number of solo pieces 
with pianoforte accompaniment. 

JULES Gallay, bcm at St. Quentin in 1822, was, according 
to Forino, a distinguished amateur violoncellist and collector 
of instruments, who wrote on the art of violin making. 

LlSA B. CHRISTIANI, born December 24, 1827, in Paris, was 
one of the first lady violoncellists. She played little solos 
with a rather small tone but in a graceful and elegant man¬ 
ner. On a successful tour through northern Europe she gave 
3 concert at Leipzig on October 18, 1845, when Mendelssohn 
honoured her by accompanying her solos. He was evidently 
impressed by the young artist, who combined with her sym¬ 
pathetic playing an imposing appearance of considerable per¬ 
sonal charm, and he expressed his admiration by writing a 
Song Without Words” for her, which was published as Op. 
109, No. 38 of the posthumous works, with the remark: “ Com¬ 
posed in 1845 and dedicated to Mile. Lisa Christiani.” The 
King of Denmark conferred the title of chamber virtuoso 
upon her. In 1853 she toured in Russia, and her triumphal 
successes led her as far as Tobolsk in Siberia, where she was 
attacked by the cholera and died within a few days, at the 




Fig. 57 . Facsimile of an Album Leaf by Liba B. Christiani, giving the Opening Bars of 

Offenbach’s Musette. 
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early age of twenty-six. Her portrait appears on Plate XLI, 
and is reproduced from a print in the possession of Messrs. 
W. E. Hill and Sons. For a facsimile of an album leaf by 
Lisa Christiani, see Fig. 57. 

Leon Jean Jacquard, born November 3, 1826, in Paris, 
spent his earlier years at Pont le Voy. near Blois, where he 
received his first instruction in violoncello playing from Hus- 
Desforges, who had retfred to this quiet little place, after an 
adventurous career, as teacher at a local school of music. Hus- 
Desforges died early in 1838, and Jacquard continued his 
studies under a violoncellist named Levacq until he entered 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he became a pupil of Norblin. 
His progress was such that he gained the second prize in 1842 
and the first prize in 1844. Highly esteemed as soloist and 
orchestral player in the conservatoire concerts, he shone 
equally in chamber music. In 1855 he joined Armingaud, 
Mas and Ed. Lalo (the celebrated composer, who played the 
viola) in the formation of a string quartet, which, by the addi¬ 
tion of wind instruments, developed afterwards into the 
Societe Classique. In 1877 he succeeded Chevillard as teacher 
of his instrument at the conservatoire. He died March 27 , 
1886, leaving a few compositions for violoncello. 

Alfred Sauvaget, born 1830, is mentioned by Forino as a 
pupil of Franchomme at the Paris Conservatoire, and after¬ 
wards teacher at the Conservatoire of Toulouse. 

Auguste Tolbecque, born March 30, 1830, in Paris, is the 
son of a* celebrated violinist (pupil of Rud. Kreutzer). He 
entered the conservatoire at the early age of eleven as pupil 
of Vaslin. In 1849 he obtained the first prize. From 1858-65 
he lived as soloist and teacher at Niort (Deux-Sevres), and 
from that date until 1871 he was teacher at the Marseilles Con¬ 
servatoire. Towards the latter part of last century he re¬ 
turned to Paris as violoncellist of the conservatoire concerts. 
Saint-Saens, Godard and other eminent composers, have hon- 
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oured him by the dedication of compositions for violoncello, 
and he himself has written some effective studies and solos for 
his instrument. In 1890 he published a literary work on the 
violin, “Quelques considerations sur la Luthene,” and later, 
1896, his “Souvenirs d’un Musicien en Provence.” He was 
also an executant on the viol da gamba and possessed a fine 
specimen by Francis Baker, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, dated 
1696, whilst at one time he owned a considerable collection 
of ancient musical instruments, which are now in the Brusse 

Conservatoire. p 

Louis Auguste Jacquard, born December 26,1832, a on 
le Voy, was a pupil of Franchomme at the Paris Con 
toire, where he distinguished himself by carrying 0 * 

second prize in 1850 and the first in 1852. He was appoine 

violoncellist of the conservatoire concerts. 

JULES Lasserre, born July 29, 1838, at Tarbes, stu ie 
violoncello under Franchomme at the Paris Conservato ’• 
1852-5, when he gained the first prize. After that e 
successfully in France and Spain. In 1869 he sett e 
don as principal violoncello in Costas orchestra an ^ 
the Musical Union. Later on he was for some time s ^ 
loncellist of the Scotch Orchestra in Glasgow, 
to Paris, where he died. , ^ aS . 

Saint-Saens dedicated his Sonata, Op. 3 2 » to m> a 
serre left a number of solos of his own composition. ^ 
Hyppolite Franqois Rabaud, born June 29, 1 
Lalelles d’Ande. He studied at the Paris Conservatoire^ 
Franchomme, where he obtained the first prize ^ va toire 
he was solo violoncello at the Opera and the con ^ v ^ 0 j re 
concerts, and professor of his instrument at th~ cons 
He was an excellent and conscientious teacher w o ^ ^ 
a great number of the prominent French violonce is ^ ^ 
present day. He published a tutor and a number c 
his instrument. 
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Jean Franqois Bareot, born at Toulouse in 1847, studied 
the violoncello at the Paris Conservatoire, and afterwards 
settled at his native town as soloist and teacher of his 
instrument. 

JULES Dels ART, born 1844, at Valencienne. He received 
his first instruction in violoncello playing at the conservatoire 
of his native town, and afterwards at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he gained the first prize in 1866 and succeeded Fran- 
chomme—his former master—on his death in 1884. He held 
that position until the time of his death, which occurred July 3, 
1900, and during that period he trained many excellent young 
violoncellists, including Paul Bazelaire, Henri Casadesus, Mar¬ 
guerite Baude. About the latter part of the eighties Del- 
sart began to direct his attention to the study of the viol da 
gamba, of which he became very fond in a short time. In 
1889 he played some old music with Dimmer, who was a vir¬ 
tuoso on the harpsichord. They were joined after a time by 
two more enthusiasts, L. van Waefelghem, who played the viol 
d’amour, and L. Grillet, a viellist (hurdy-gurdy player), who 
had received through his father and grandfather the tradi¬ 
tions of the celebrated old French school of viellists. These 
four artists formed the Societee des Instruments Anciens, 
which travelled all over Europe with phenomenal success (see 
Pari 7, page 119). Delsart who as violoncellist, was one of 
the foremost artists of France, possessed a faultless technique, 
an elegant bow and sympathetic though not very powerful 
tone. He was heard in London on several occasions, one being 
the first performance of Popper’s Requiem for three violon¬ 
cellos, in which he took part with the composer and Edward 
Howell. His contributions to violoncello literature consist 
chiefly of arrangements and editions of classical and modern 
compositions, including the Violin Sonata in A by Cesar 
Franck. 
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Jean Francois Gaston Barbot, excellent violoncellist and 

pianist, born 1847* Toulouse. 

Emile Dienne, born 1843, at Cambrai, studied under Fr. 
Servais at the Brussels Conservatoire, which he left in 1863, 
when he settled in Lille as teacher of music and principal 

violoncello in the municipal orchestra. 

ALBERT Boub£e, bom at Naples in 1850, originally destined 

for a mercantile career, and as he showed an aversion for this, 
his parents intended him to become a school teacher, 
love for music eventually asserted itself triumphantly, an 
he studied the violoncello under Gaetano Ciaudelli. 
wards he received also advice and encouragement from ^ 
and Piatti. He toured successfully in Scandinavia, and fa 
passing engagements at Spa and Scarborough. His prin P 
held of activity is London, where he settled in 1867, and e 
well known under the name of B. Albert, as soloist, c ^ 
music player and teacher of his instrument. He has a so e 
lished a great reputation as singing master. He has w 
a number of solos and a useful book of exercises, a ^ 

nastique du Violoncelliste.” , 

Julius Leopold Loeb, born May 13, 1852, at trass 
in Alsace, studied at the Paris Conservatoire under Chevi ^ 
where he gained the first prize, and eventually succee e ^ 
Rabaud as teacher. He is solo violoncello at the Op^*^ 
the conservatoire concerts, and member of the 

Quartet. • H the 

Albert Sautreuil, born at Havre, in 1858, receive 
first instructions in violoncello playing from his father, 
wards he entered the Paris Conservatoire, where he shi 
under Franchomme. He was appointed violoncellist 
Pasdeloup Orchestra and at the Opera Comique. He _ oun ^ ce 
together with other musicians, a society for the per orm 
of classical and modern music at Havre. 
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Ernest Gillet was born September 13, 1856, in Paris, 
where he entered Niedermeyer’s school of music at the age of 
twelve. In 1871 he became a pupil of Auguste Franchomme 
at the Paris Conservatoire, where he gained the first prize in 
1874. He was for some time solo violoncellist of the Grand 
Opera, and afterwards went to London, where he resided until 
the commencement of tjiis century as soloist, member of vari¬ 
ous orchestras and teacher. About the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury he returned to France. He has written a number of 
drawing-room pieces, some of which attained great popularity 
("Loin du Eal”), and also a number of arrangements, in¬ 
cluding some melodious and clever pieces by the late G. Contin 
(Count Giuseppe Contin de Castel Szeprio). 

Jean Tolbecque, born at Nicrt, October 7, 1857, a son of 
Auguste Tolbecque, is mentioned by Riemann as a talented 
violoncellist. He took the first violoncello prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1873. 

Jules Rj£n£ Petieau, born 1869, gained the first prize for 
violoncello playing in 1889. He is mentioned by Forino as 
professor of the Rouen Conservatoire and principal violon¬ 
cello at the theatre of that town. 

Horace Britt, born in the seventies, in Paris, is member of 
a. very musical family. His brother Roger is an excellent 
viola player, who at an early age was solo viola in Colonne’s 
orchestra, and his sister, Mme. Merk-Britt, is a distinguished 
harpist. Horace Britt studied the violoncello at the Paris 
Conservatoire under Delsart, and gained the first prize. In 
1896 he played at the Ostend Kursaal, where, according to 
the “Musical Courier,” he made a favourable impression, and 
on July 15 he made a successful debut at the Sall6 Pleyel 
with an interesting programme, including the first Saint-Saens 
concerto,.“Chants Russes” from Lalo’s concerto, and a manu¬ 
script “ Concertstiick ” by J. Calaerts. 
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ALBERT HUS so, bom (according to Forino) at Douay, in 
18/4 (?), studied at the Paris Conservatoire under Chevillard 
and Jacquard. He was appointed teacher of the National School 
of Music at Douay in 1888, and died there in 1899. The 
dates given above would make Husso a teacher at the age of 

fourteen, which is evidently erroneous. 

THEODORE VERGUET, born May 27, 1881, at Villefran e 
(Saone-Rhone), studied at the Paris Conservatoire under Pro¬ 
fessor Loeb and Joseph Hollman. He left that institution 
with the “ first accessit ” and also obtained the prize for vio¬ 
loncello at the Lyons Conservatoire. He is at present pro¬ 
fessor at the National School of Music and solo violence is 

at the Grand Theatre at Tours. 

MARCEL RlNGElSEN, born December 14, 1885, at Dyon ( oe 
d’Or), studied at the Paris Conservatoire under Pro essor 
Loeb. On July 16, 1906, he obtained the first P nze at a 
institute, and he is now professor of violoncello at t 
servatoire of Toulouse and solo violoncellist at the 

society of that town. . 

Paul BAZELAIRE, born 1886, studied the violonce 0 un 
Delsart at the Paris Conservatoire, where he obtained t 
prize in 1897. He has appeared with great success in 
of the principal towns of northern Europe, and is sti 
at Paris. He is also a good pianist. ^ 

Andreas Hekking, nephew and pupil of Chares J- 
king, teacher of the Conservatoire at Bordeaux, is now 
as violoncellist of that town, of which he is a native. ^ 
Among French violoncellists of the present day we 
still to mention: PROFESSOR A. BARETTI, MARIE Con . 
GUERITE?) Baude, born at Lille, studied at the Pa j* 
servatoire under Jules Delsart, gaining the first prize, s ^ 
among the foremost lady violoncellists; MARCEL AS ^ 
pupil of Jules Delsart at the Paris Conservatoire, a so 
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lent gambist, and member of the Societe des Instruments An- 
ciens (see Part I, page ng)\ MLLE. CLEMENT; DACHAMBEAU; 
Descorte; Pierre Destombe; Louis Hasselmans; R. 
Lafarge; Mlle. Laronde; A. Mercadier; Schidenhelm 
(mentioned by Forino); F. TOUCHE. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN BELGIUM FROM THE END OF THE SEVEN 
TEENTH CENTURY TO 19OO. 


W ILLIAM DEFESCH (DE FESCH), born m the 
Netherlands about the end of the seventeent cen- 
tury, was an excellent musician, noted in is 
as violoncellist, violinist, organist, choirmas 
composer. He was organist of Antwerp Cathedral, an ere 
succeeded Alfonso d’Eve as master of the chapel in 17 5 > 
owing to ill-treatment of some of the choirboys, e wa 
missed in 17:31. He went to London, where he P r ° uc 
oratorio, “Judith,” in 1733, and another one, Josep , in ^ 
which met with a fair amount of success. He compos- ^ 
a mass for voices and orchestra, and solos and concer 
various instruments, including Six Solos forViolonce 0, ^ 
published at Amsterdam. Burney characterises his c0 ®P^ 
tions as dry and uninteresting, but he was like most am ^ 
of his day, so saturated with the prevailing operatic s y ^ 
the Italians, that anything like a healthy melody ^ earin ^ ^ 
character of national songs did not appeal to him. ^ 
matter of fact, Defesch has written most delightful inUS ^^ 
may be seen from A. Moffat’s edition of some of his vi 
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cello sonatas, etc. Defesch died in London about 1758 (Gre- 
goir mentions 1760 as the year). The accompanying portrait 
(Plate XLII), is from an engraving dated 1751 by F. Morellon 
le Cave after a painting by A. Soldi. 

Fetis, in his biographical notice of d’Eve, says that in 1719 
he composed a mass for two choirs with orchestra, in which 
appears a “violoncello obbligato .” This is undoubtedly one 
of the first instances of such a part. 

PETER William WINKIS, born in 1735 at Liege, was en¬ 
gaged as violoncellist in the court chapel at Cassels, where we 
find him, in 1782 (according to Cramer’s “Magazine,” Volume 
I, January 22), together with Thorwart, who left before 1783. 
Winkis remained until some time after the dissolution of the 
chapel in 1787. About 1788 he was, according to Gerber, a 
member of the chapel of the Queen of Prussia, and had the 
reputation of possessing great skill in the accompaniment of 
the recitative from a figured bass. That art, which required 
taste and musicianship, was obviated by the writing out and 
scoring of these accompaniments. 

Joseph MUntzberger, born 1769, at Brussels, of German 
parentage, was the son of Wenceslas Miintzberger, a chamber 
musician of Prince Charles of Lorraine, Governor of the 
Netherlands. At the age of six he played, according to Fetis, 
a concerto before the Prince on a large viola which he held 
violoncello fashion. F£tis adds that the Prince was so struck 
with the boy’s talent that he placed him under Van Maldere, 
the famous violinist, to be further educated. This statement, 
however, is based on some erroneous tradition, as Van Maldere 
died the year before Muntzberger was born. At the age of 
fourteen he went to Paris, where he studied without a master 
solely by the aid of Tilli&re’s tutor, until he could play the 
most difficult pieces of that time. In 1790 he received an 
appointment at the Theatre Lyrique et Comique, which he ex¬ 
changed soon after for a similar appointment at the Theatre 
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Feydeau (not Favart, as in Fetis), as appears from the title 
page of his violoncello tutor. Later on he succeeded Cardon 
as principal violoncello at that theatre. He was also a mem¬ 
ber of the Imperial Chapel of Napoleon, and afterwards of 
the Royal Chapel. As a soloist he appeared frequently in 
public, especially at the concerts of the “Rue de Clery, which 
were in great favour at the beginning of last century. He 
retired in 1830 on a pension, and died January, 1844. 

Miintzberger was a prolific composer for his instrument, he 
published five concertos, a “Symphonie Concertante, duets, 
trios, sonatas, fantasias, variations, studies, and a Nouvelle 
Methode pour le Violoncelle,” mentioned above. The latter, 
which appeared before 1800, still contains the use of the alto 
and treble C clefs which were employed by Haydn, Boccherini, 
etc., but fell into desuetude from the commencement of last 
century. 

Henry Femy, the younger, born at Gand about 17 7 - 
studied in 1807 under Baudiot at the Paris Conservatoire. n 
April 5, 1807, he played with distinction a concerto by s 
master at the conservatoire concerts. In 1808 he played aga 
at the concerts, this time a concerto by J. De Lamarre (see fog 
292), and in the same year he gained the first prize in Hau w 
class. He travelled successfully in France, Italy and 
land, and is also the composer of a number of pieces an 
for his instrument. ^ 

Louis Decortis, born at Liege, November 15, J 793 » as * 
son of a violoncellist of some merit. His father gave him ^ 
first instructions in violoncello playing, and about 1824 
him to Paris, where he studied at the conservatoire successiv . 
under Hus-Desforges, Benazet and Norblin. On May L 1 ^ 
he was elected professor at the Liege Conservatoire, where, ^ 
his retirement, he was succeeded by L£on Massart. He 
at Liege in 1871. 

Adrien Francois Servais, born June 6, 1807, at Hal, near 
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Brussels. His father, the organist of Hal, instructed him in 
the art of violin playing and the elements of music. The 
Marquis de Sayre, who resided in the neighbourhood of Hal, 
heard the boy play, and was so struck with his talent that he 



Fig. 58. A. F. Sekvais. 

I 

sent him to Brussels to study under Van der Planken, the 
leader of the Brussels Opera. One day he heard Platel, and 
the playing of that remarkable artist made such an impres¬ 
sion upon his youthful mind that he resolved to devote him¬ 
self to the study of the violoncello. He entered the conserva- 
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to ire and became a pupil of Platel, making such rapid strides 
that he gained the first prize at the end of his first year at 
that institute. Platel appointed him as his assistant at the 
conservatoire, and at the same time he joined the orchestra of 
the Opera. He remained in that position for three years, only 
to find that- nobody is a prophet in his own country. Not 
before his debut in Paris did he meet with great and decided 
success. In 1834 he appeared for the first time, and met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Instead of flattering his vanity, 
these successes awakened in him still higher artistic aspira 
tions, and on his return to Brussels he entered upon a perio 
of renewed study. In 1836 he revisited Paris, where e r 
newed his former success. In the following year e ^ 1S1 
Holland, in 1839 he went to St. Petersburg, and m i 4 ° e 
returned to Hal and thence he revisited Brussels and Antwerp, 
where he was now at last recognised as the great arti 
world had seen in him from the very outset of his care ^ 
1841 he toured again in eastern Europe, Vienna, Prague, 
saw, and thence to Russia, meeting with the greatest en u- 
siasm. In 1842 he was married in St. Peters urg. n 
following year he toured in Holland, and in 1844 e re ^ 
Germany, where, among many eminent artists, he^was gr 
admired by Mendelssohn, who played Beethoven s n 
flat, Op. 7, with David and Servais at the latter s c0 . 
Leipzig, and also conducted the orchestra at his co 
Berlin on January 19 of that year. In 1847 he was ^ 
again, and afterwards touted in Scandinavia. n 1 
King of Belgium nominated him his solo violonce 1 ^ 

teacher at the Brussels Conservatoire, and from * 
devoted himself chiefly to the duties of his office an 0 
position. In 1866 he was induced to revisit Russia, ex 
his tour right into Siberia. The exertions of that tour ap ^ 
to have been the cause of his death, which took p ac ^ 
November 25, 1866, at his native town of Hal, where e 
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gone for rest and recovery. As a virtuoso Servais had not 
his equal during his lifetime. From a contemporary writer 
we hear that: “Under his big and powerful hand the violon¬ 
cello vibrated as easily as a ‘kit’ (pochette). His staccato in 
single notes, thirds and octaves up to the highest registers, 
showed a crispness and surety of intonation that was quite 
phenomena!Another says: “ His music is the embodiment 
of virtuosity, and as such can never serve as a model for the 
student to work upon like that of Duport, Romberg, Dotzauer, 
Kummer, etc. The works of the latter masters, studied sys¬ 
tematically, will assist in the acquisition of a light and supple, 
yet powerful bow, whereas the fountain spray of Servais’s 
fireworks will only incite to imitation, which at the best' will 
but produce a copy, and generally a weak one.” This was 
the general idea of violoncello teachers during the seventies 
and eighties of last century, but we have since learned that 
with the far higher standard of the technique of our present 
day, no more valuable and very little more attractive material 
for the study of very advanced pupils can be found. The 
writer has it from many artists who recollect Servais’s playing 
well and from some who studied under him that he combined 
with a powerful tone of the finest quality, a brilliant execu¬ 
tion of unfailing accuracy, and a most subtle and delicate 
phrasing. Moreover, he was an excellent musician, and apart 
from his own and Charles Schuberth’s virtuoso pieces, he 
played a good many compositions by the classical masters. 
Servais’s appearance denotes an epoch in violoncello playing, 
as he opened entirely new roads. Especially with regard to 
the passage work he was distinctly original, and if some of 
his effects savoured a little of the musical acrobat, they are 
in a minority against many elegant and beautiful figures and 
passages. Among his numerous compositions are three con¬ 
certos, sixteen fantasias, a number of duos with piano or violin, 
.partly in collaboration with Gregoire, Leonard- and Vieux- 
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temps, and six excellent caprices. Among his numerous pupils 
we mention: Meerens, De Swert, Fischer and Bekker. Semis 
played on a Stradivari violoncello of the large pattern, called 
“basso di chiesa” in Italy. These instruments were also used 
in processions, and frequently had a little hole in the centre 
of the back through which a hook attached to a strap (bando¬ 
lier) was passed, to enable th« player to carry it suspended 
from the shoulders. Servais’s violoncello belonged formerly 
to Raoul, the French violoncellist, who was also the owner 
of the famous Duiffoprugcar gamba with the plan of Pans 
(see Part I, page 15). 

Pierre Alexandre Francois Chevillard, bom January 
15, 1811, at Antwerp, received his first music lessons in his 
parental home. He went to Paris at an early age and enter 
the famous conservatoire on March 15. 1820, where he studie 
under Norblin until 1827, when he carried off the first prue 
for violoncello playing. He received an appointment as solo 
violoncellist at the Theatre Gymnase, where he remained unti 
1831, continuing his theoretical studies under Fetis. During 
that time he undertook several very successful concert tour 
In 1829 he made his debut at the Theatre Royale at Brusses 
with an “Air Vane” by Merk, when his brilliant tec mqu^ 
and refinement of style were generally commented u P on _ 
1831 he became solo violoncellist of the Italian Opera in 
and in 1859 he succeeded Vaslin as professor at the conser 
toire. Chevillard was not only an excellent virtuoso h ut 3 
an artist filled with the highest ideals. He was one 0 
few in his time who recognised the greatness of the a 
quartets of Beethoven, which caused him to found, in * 3 -> 
a string quartet called Socidtd des derniers Quatuors de ee^ 
hoven. In 1839 they gave matin&es at the Salon Petzol 
Alard as leader, but Chevil lard’s zeal and intelligence cou^ 
not compensate for the want of these qualities in some 0 lS 
colleagues, and it was not until 1849 that he found in Maur 
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Vignier and Sablpatier, kindred spirits who proved themselves 
equal to the task. Their clear and intelligent rendering soon 
awakened a better understanding of those monumental com¬ 
positions in their listeners, and they emerged from private 
performances by taking the Salle Pleyel, where all the more 
serious amateurs rallied round them. Vignier had by that 
time been replaced by Mas. In 1855-6 they travelled in Ger¬ 
many, visiting Cologne, Frankfort, Darmstadt, Berlin, Han¬ 
over, etc., where they did much to popularise those latter Beet¬ 
hoven quartets, which were very little known at that time 
among the great master’s own countrymen. In 1868 Chevil- 
lard retired from that combination and Ernest De Munck took 
his place. Chevillard died on December 18, 1877, in Paris. 

A humorous account of him by Louis Roux appeared in 
the “Salon” of 1868, under the title “ Joli croquis a la gaguine 
de Chevillard.” He composed a concerto, a number of solos 
and a “Methode Complete de Violoncelle, contenant la th6orie 
de l’instrument, gammes, lemons progressives, etudes, airs varies 
et lemons pour chacune des positions.” 

JOACHIM Boisseaux, born at Namur about 1812, went to 
Paris at an early age, and studied the violoncello under Rom¬ 
berg and Norblin. He was appointed solo violoncellist at 
the Paris Opera, and his eminent talent gained for him the 
friendship of Baillot, the great violinist. On December 24, 
I ^ 45 « he played at a concert at Namur, where he met with 
great success. In i860 he was appointed teacher of violon¬ 
cello at the Luxemburg Conservatoire. He died at the latter 
town. 

Constant NcEl Adolphe Warot, bom November 28, 1812, 
at Antwerp, commenced at an early age the study of violin 
playing, but exchanged the violin afterwards for the violon¬ 
cello. He was appointed teacher at the Brussels Conserva¬ 
toire in 1852, and trained many excellent pupils. A “Methode 
pour Violoncelle” of his was used at that institute, and besides 
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this he composed some duets for two violoncellos and an Air 
Vane” with pianoforte. Warot died at Brussels, April 10, 

i 8 75 - . , . 

JULES Denefre, born 1814, at Chimay, in the Belgian pro¬ 
vince of Hainault, entered the Brussels Conservatoire in 1833 
—the same year as Warot—and studied the violoncello sue 
cessively under Platel and De Munck, Fetis being his master 
in musical theory. After leaving the conservatoire he was 
for some time principal violoncello at the Brussels Opera, an 
later on also a teacher of violoncello at the Mons School 0 
Music, and conductor of the Societe des Concerts at Mons. 
In 1841 he founded the choral society “Roland deLattre ( 1 
landus de Lassus), of which he was also the conductor. 

Three operas of his composition were performed at ^on, 
besides these he wrote a number of cantatas, a requiem a 
minor choral works, but apparently nothing for the violonce 

He died August 19, 1877. , 

Francois De Munck, bom October 6, 1815, at rusas 

His father was a teacher of music and bandmaster ( c ^ e 
chestre de la Grande Harmonie in 1824), who instructe ^ 
the elements of music, etc., and sent him at the age 0 t ^ 
the conservatoire, where he became a pupil of Platel. n 
he played at a public concert at the old school of music, 
in 1834 he left the conservatoire with the first prize. n ^ 
he was appointed Platel’s substitute at that institute. e 
bined a brilliant technique and elegance of style wit re 
and nobility of tone. In 1842 he produced at ® ^ 
Philharmonique at Brussels a fine concerto by Ch 
with great success. , 

Failing health prevented him from fulfilling the ar uo^ 
duties of his professorship, and in 1845 h e obtained ea 
travel. In company with a lady vocalist, he toured in ^ 
many, and in 1848 he relinquished definitely h'.s positio ^ 
the conservatoire, where he was succeeded by Servais. 
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Munck then accepted an engagement as principal violoncello 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London. The continued decline 
of his health, however, compelled him to renounce that posi¬ 
tion also, and he returned to Brussels early in 1853, and died 
there on February 28, 1854. He published a fantasia on Rus¬ 
sian airs as Op. 1. His portrait appears on Plate XLIII. His 
son Ernest is now living as an eminent violoncellist in London 
(see page 553). 

J. B. VAN VOLXEM, born November 30, 1817, at Uccles (Brus¬ 
sels). He studied under Platel at the Brussels Conservatoire, 
which he entered in 1833, and left eventually with the second 
prize for violoncello playing as well as for composition. He 
was afterwards engaged as chorus master at the Brussels Opera 
and devoted himself henceforth to choir training, in which 
capacity he established a great reputation in his native country. 

PlfcRRE De Mol, born November 7, 1825, at Brussels, studied 
the violoncello and composition at the Royal Conservatoire. 
In 1855 he obtained the Prix de Rome for his cantata, “Les 
Premiers Martyres,” another cantata, “Hercula,” was also per¬ 
formed with success, but neither was published. De Mol was 
appointed teacher of violoncello at the conservatoire and solo 
violoncello at the theatre at Besan^on. 

Charles Detry, born at Brussels about the second decade 
of last century, was an excellent violoncellist who appeared 
in Paris as a soloist in 1846. He played a concerto and 
“Souvenir de Spa” at a soiree musicalc by Mr. Coche with 
great success. His daughter: 

Elisa Detry, was also an excellent violoncellist, who made 
her debut at the musical society, Diligentia, at the Hague on 
January 10, 1866, and afterwards in Paris, meeting with great 
success on both occasions. She married a Mr. Doutrelon, of 
Paris, and retired from public life. 

J. Lejeune, born at Namur about 1820, gained the first prize 
for violoncello playing at the Brussels Conservatoire in 1845. 
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He was appointed solo violoncellist at the theatre at Bordeaux, 
and for twenty years he was professor at the Societe de Sainte 



Fig. 55 ). William Paque. 

Cecile of that town. His pupil, Mirekki, obtained th 
ship of the Paris Conservatoire. . 

William (Guilleaume) Paque was born at Brusse s, J u ^ 

1B25. At the age of ten he entered the conservatcir , 
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he left in 1841 after gaining the first prize. His first appoint* 
ment was at the Opera (Theatre de !a Monnaie), which he 
left a few years later with the intention of settling in Paris. 
In 1845 he accepted an offer of the directorship of the con¬ 
servatoire at Barcelona and solo violoncellist at the Italian 
Opera of that town. In 1849 he played before the Queen of 
Spain, and in 1850 he toured in the south of France, thence 
going to England, where he remained, settling in London. He 
was solo violoncello at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, mem¬ 
ber of the Queen’s band and teacher at the London Academy 
of Music, where he obtained a high reputation as a pedagogue. 
Paque died March 3, 1876. He composed about thirty works 
for violoncello, including the well-known quartet for four 
violoncellos, “Souvenir de Curis.” His portrait appears m 
Fi g- 59- 

Charles Montigny, born January 30, 1827, at Brussels, 
was for seme time solo violoncellist to the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. In 1848 he was solo violoncello in E. Stumpf’s or¬ 
chestra at Amsterdam, where he played the solo part in Grc- 
goir’s symphony, “Les Croisades.” Afterwards he was pro¬ 
fessor at the Imperial Conservatoire at St. Petersburg. He 
died at Brussels, February 1, 1866. 

Leon Pangaert d’Opdorp, an accomplished violoncellist, 
who wrote a Concerto in E miner, Op. 3, for violoncello and 
pianoforte (Schott). 

Henri Possoz, born 1827 at Hal, studied the violoncello 
and composition at the Brussels Conservatoire, where he ob¬ 
tained the laureateship in 1844. He was appointed solo violon¬ 
cellist at the Theatre Royale and professor at the school of 
music. Possoz was an excellent all-round musician, and as 
such he was chosen as director of the Cercle Artistique, con¬ 
ductor of the German Liedertafel and several other choral 
societies. In 1854 he settled at Antwerp, where he gave cham¬ 
ber concerts with Voue and Stephanie. In 1882 he became 
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professor of the Ecole Normale de l’Ltat at Antwerp, and ! 
solo violoncellist in the municipal orchestra. 

Charles Herreyns, born at Antwerp in 1828, was a pupil 
of Francois Servais and H. Simon. For a period of twenty 
years he filled the post of solo violoncellist at the Antwerp 
theatre and in the concert orchestra of that town. On Febru¬ 
ary 17, 1857, a festival play or cantata in praise of the Nether¬ 
landish poet and dramatist, “Tollens” (Tollens Verheerlijkt,, 
was performed with great success. Like his colleague, \an 
Volxem, he had the cultivation of choral singing at heart 
which always received, and still receives great attention in 
Belgium, and he became conductor of several choral societies, 
writing a number of compositions for chorus of male voices 
He composed also a number of solos, etc., for violoncello, an 

died at Antwerp, January 28, 1884. 

Isidore Jean Gaspar De Swert, born January 6, 1830, ai 
Louvain, was an elder brother of the famous Jules De Sweh 
(see page 553). He studied under Francois De Muir, 
obtained the first prize at the Brussels Conservatoire in \ 4 
and was appointed teacher of the violoncello at the SC ^ 00 0 
music, and solo violoncello at the theatre of Bruges in 1 ? 

In 1856 he succeeded Warot in the same capacity at the Brus¬ 
sels Opera (Th 4 fitre de la Monnaie), and afterwards he ' 
appointed as teacher at the Royal Conservatoire at Brus t 
and the Louvain Conservatoire. For a number of 
was a member of the Rhenish Festival Orchestra. He 
Brussels in September, 1896. . j 

Lamoury, born 1837 at Brussels, shared the first prize 

the conservatoire with E. De Munck in 1855- 

Charles Meerens, born at Bruges, December 26, 1831. 
the son of a flautist who settled at Antwerp in 1845- e ^_ 

ceived his first lessons on the violoncello from Josep 
sems and continued under Dumont at Gand. Returning^ 
Bruges, he founded an amateur musical society Les 
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Amis, and managed a music shop established by his father. 
In 1855 he went to Brussels to renew his studies of the violon¬ 
cello under Servais. He established a considerable reputa¬ 
tion as acoustician and author on various musical subjects. 

Pierre Joseph Ernest De Munck, bom December 21, 1840, 
at Brussels, is the younger of two sons of Francois De Munck 
(see page 348). Studying under his father’s guidance, he ap¬ 
peared in public as a prodigy on the violoncello at the early 
age of eight. Two years later he made a successful debut in 
London. In 1854 he became a pupil of Fr. Servais at the Brussels 
Conservatoire, and in the following year he shared the first 
prize with Lamoury. After this he travelled as soloist with 
Jullien’s orchestra in Great Britain. In 1864 he played an unpub¬ 
lished duo for violin and violoncello by Vieuxtemps with his 
brother Camille at Saint-Saens’s concert in Paris. From 1868-70 
he was violoncellist of the Maurin Quartet. At the Pasdeloup 
concert he played the ninth concerto by Romberg with such 
success that the Soci6te des Concerts de Paris awarded to him 
the grand commemorative medal. In 1871 he went to Weimar 
as solo violoncello of the grand ducal chapel, and became 
very friendly with Liszt. An attack of paralysis of the left 
hand in October, 1874, compelled him to relinquish a tour in 
Germany. He returned to Brussels, where he was completely 
cured, so that he was able to tour with Rubinstein in Russia 
in 1876. In 1879 he married Carlotta Patti, and they toured 
together in California, Australia, etc., arriving 1881 in Batavia, 
where they gave a number of very successful concerts. In 1882 
De Munck played Saint-Saens’s Concerto in A minor at the 
last “ Concert Populaire,” meeting with a sensational reception. 
During the latter part of last century he became professor at 
the Guildhall School of Music, London, which he resigned 
about 1912. 

Jules De Swert, born August 16, 1843, at Louvain. His 
father, choirmaster at the cathedral and a well-known singing 
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master, gave him the first instructions in violoncello playing, 
and produced him as his pupil at public concerts. Servais, 
who heard the boy on one of these occasions, was struck with 
his talent and induced him to enter the conservatoire, where | 
he became Fr. Servais’s pupil. At the age of fourteen he was 
“ laureate” of the conservatoire. He then went to Paris, where 
he was greatly admired, especially by Rossini, who said that 
“if he only preserved his mecanisme pure and simple he would 
be one of the greatest violoncellists of the age.” 

After a period of successful touring in Scandinavia and a 
visit to the court at Hanover, he was, in 1869, appointed as 
concertmeister at Cologne, but soon after settled at Diissel- 
dorf, where, in conjunction with Madame Schumann and Pro 
fessor Leopold von Auer, he gave trio soirees where the works 
of classical and modern masters were performed in a manner 
that has rarely been equalled. In 1868 De Swert went to 
Weimar as solo violoncellist of the ducal chapel, but already 
in the following year he was induced to go to Berlin as roy a 
concertmeister, solo violoncellist of the royal chapel an 
teacher at the Hochschule. In 1873 he relinquished that posi¬ 
tion, and after a tour through Russia and a visit to Ital) 
(Milan) he tcok up his residence at Sonnenberg, near ^* es 
baden, where he devoted himself chiefly to composition. 
1876 he went to Bayreuth, where, at the request of Wagner, 
he undertook the formation of the orchestra in which he ''a 
the solo violoncellist. In 1878 his first opera, “Die Albigen 
ser,” was produced at Wiesbaden, Frankfort, Hamburg, e * 
an d met with a favourable reception. In 1881 he went 
Leipzig, where he wrote his second opera, “Graf 
stein,” which had its premiere at Mayence in 1884- 1 

he went to Ostend as director of the local conservatoire an 

teacher of the conservatoire of Gand and Bruges. He 
at Ostend, February 24, 1891. 

De Swert is one of the most remarkable personal. ties 
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the history of violoncello playing. He was of short stature 
and square-built; very broad-chested and muscular. In ap¬ 
pearance he was very much like a sailor, and in his ways and 
manners still more. His tone was superb, powerful yet full 
of sweetness, and technical difficulties were unknown to him. 
He was an excellent musician, who never lowered his art to 
mere firework displays. The writer remembers well his play¬ 
ing of the Sixth Solo Sonata by Bach, which was such that 
the impression of that performance, early in the seventies of 
last century, never faded. The violin concertos by Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, arranged by himself, had both their place 
in his repertoire, while the compositions of Servais and Charles 
Schuberth were included as virtuoso pieces. 

Among the many honours and distinctions which were 
showered upon him was the title of solo violoncellist to the 
Emperor of Austria. Apart from the above-mentioned operas 
he composed a symphony, “ Nordseefahrt,” and a number of 
compositions for the violoncello which are often distinguished 
by their melodious invention and interesting harmonic treat¬ 
ment. His concertos and many of his minor pieces are deserv¬ 
ing of notice. He has also written a tutor which, however, is 
rather primitive. 

Adolphe Fischer, born November 22 , 1847 (1850 accord¬ 
ing to Wasielewski), of German origin. He received his first 
instructions in music from his father, a well-known conductor 
of choral societies. Later on he entered the Brussels Con¬ 
servatoire, where he studied under Servais and gained the first 
prize at the age of sixteen. In 1868 he went to Paris, and 
visited thence the principal towns of Germany, where he met 
with great success. Failing health compelled him to abandon 
the violoncello for the latter part of his life, and retiring to 
Belgium, he died near Brussels in 1891. He has written a 
considerable number of solo pieces for the violoncello which 
belong to the so-called salon music. They are effectively 
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written for the instrument, and some have become very popu- 1 
lar, particularly his “Tarantelle” and “Czardas. He has t 
also published a number of clever transcriptions. 1 

Jean PreuVENEERS, born March 26, 1865, at Brussels, 
studied the violoncello under Watelle (government inspector 
of music in the Belgian schools) and Joseph Servais, at the 
Brussels Conservatoire, where Jos. Dupont instructed him in 
harmony and composition. He received his first engagement 
at the conservatoire concerts and the Concerts Populates at 
Brussels. Later on he became a member of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in Paris, and thence he went to London, where he 
was appointed as violoncellist in the Queens Hall Orchestra , 
Under Gottlieb he played at the court concerts at Sandring¬ 
ham and Windsor. He was until recently principal vio on 
cellist in the New Symphony Orchestra and member of t ejo n 
Saunders Quartet in London. He has toured in England as 
violoncellist of the Harrison chamber concerts. He pos 
a Jean Baptiste Vuillaume violoncello which by some 
sidered the finest specimen of that maker. 

Edouard Jacobs, born 1851, at Hal, was a choirboy at 
age of fourteen. When Claes, the doub.e-bass p ay 1 
cousin of Servais, died, Jacobs was offered the place ° n ^ 
dition that he studied that instrument for one year at t ^ 
sels Conservatoire. He did so, and received the first p 
the end of the year. At the age of twenty he too U P^ ^ 
violoncello and was awarded the first prize in the c a 
Gustave Libotton. After that he received some nl ® 
lessons by Joseph Servais. He was appointed mem er 
Ducal Chapel at Saxe-Weimar under Ed. Lassen. ^ etu ™ “ 
to Brussels, he became solo violoncello at the Theatre ^ 
Monnaie. In 1879 he was appointed second professor 0 
loncello at the conservatoire. In 1878 he toured in e ^ 
and France, etc., and played the Vieuxtemps concerto ^ 

“ Intrumentalverein ” at Aix-la-Chapelle with great succes 
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1885, after the death of Joseph Servais, he succeeded his for¬ 
mer master as first professor at the conservatoire. He insti¬ 
tuted chamber concerts at the Palais des Beaux Arts with 
Hermann, Coelho and van Hamme. Jacobs has toured with 
immense success in France, Belgium, Germany and Holland, 
and since 1892 he is engaged every year for the season at 
Pawlowsk, near St. Petersburg. He is an excellent soloist, 
possessing a powerful tone of great beauty. Moreover, he is 
a very fine chamber music player and an incomparable exe¬ 
cutant on the viol da gamba, and as such he appeared recently 
with great success at the Queen’s Hall. 

Francois Arnouts, born May 10, 1857, at Antwerp, studied 
about 1876 at the Brussels Conservatoire under Joseph Ser¬ 
vais, and gained the first prize. In 1878 he was appointed 
teacher at the Conservatoire of Port Louis, Isle of Mauritius, 
where he died on September 2, 1882. 

ALFONS JUSLEGERS, born January 1, 1869, at Bruges, studied 
under Rappe, De Swert, and finally under Ed. Jacobs at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. He was in 1903 teacher at the con¬ 
servatoire at Douai. 

Charles van Isterdael, bom 1873, at Mons, studied at the 
Brussels Conservatoire under Ed. Jacobs, and gained the first 
prize. He was appointed teacher at the Mons Conservatoire 
and afterwards solo violoncellist at the Hague Opera. Since 
I 9°3 he is also teacher at the conservatoire of that town. 

Jean G£rardy, born December 6, 1878, at Liege, as the son 
of Dieudonn <5 Gerardy, a teacher of the pianoforte at the con¬ 
servatoire of that town. At the early age of five he com¬ 
menced the study of the violoncello under Richard Bellmann. 
Eighteen months later he obtained already the second prize at 
the conservatoire, and in 1889 he received the gold medal by 
unanimous consent of the jury. In the previous year he had 
already appeared in various Belgian towns as a soloist, and 
even taken part irt a trio with Ignaz Paderewski and Eugene 
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Ysaye at a charity concert (at Anstrudel ?) says,Mr. B. Win- 
dust and Messrs. G. C. and T. A. Trowell. While Bellmann 
was on tour—that last tour of the Heckmann Quartet whicn 
ended fatally with the death of its founder Massau con¬ 
ducted Gerardy’s studies at the conservatoire. In December, 

1890, he made his debut in London in the company of emin¬ 
ent artists, and was received with enthusiasm. The fame of 
the twelve-year-old boy spread like wildfire, it was difficult 
to obtain admittance at his subsequent recitals, and he was 
commanded by Queen Victoria to play before the court at 
Windsor. In the following year, at the early age of thirteen, 
he played at a concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Hans Richter in Vienna. After that he went to Dresden, where 
he studied for some time under Friedrich Griitzmacher, an 
then began a long period of touring which extended all overt 
civilised world. Mr. Heymann tells us in a letter to 
Strad” from San Francisco, how he dined with Gerardy, t 
lion of the day, at the principal hotel, which a few days 
was a smouldering heap of ruins. On February 26, 
Gerardy made his reappearance in London, no longer t e 
prodigy in knickerbockers but now one of the greatest vio 
cellists the world possesses. With a powerful singing 
Gerardy possesses to the fullest the agility, grace and e.ega ^ 
of the French style of bowing, with the deep thought u 
breadth and dignity of reading which he inherited from 
mann, Griitzmacher and the German school. 

There is no need to speak of the technique of the left 
for that is a matter of course with all modern virtuoso ^ 
it said to his praise that he is in every respect an artist 0 ^ 
highest order who looks for the best and noblest in art, 
although he has an open eye to the finest productio 
eschews anything trivial or merely calculated for oU * 
show or technical display. 
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His instrument, which he acquired from Mr. George Hart 
in London, is a Stradivari dated 1710. 

GABRIELLE PLATTEAU was a native of Belgium. She studied 
at the Brussels Conservatoire under Fr. Servais (unless we are 
greatly mistaken.) In 1873 she made a very successful debut 
at the Crystal Palace, London, and in that or the following 
year the writer heard her at the Gurzenich at Cologne. She 
played Servais’s "Souvenir de Spa” and some smaller solos 
with a facile and brilliant technique. Her tone was always 
beautiful but not very powerful, which could only be expected 
from a young lady scarce out of her teens. She was of pre¬ 
possessing appearance and had before her a brilliant career 
which was unfortunately cut short by her untimely death, 
which took place on March 9, 1875, at Ixelles, a suburb of 
Brussels. 

Dambois is mentioned in “The Strad” of April, 1907, as 
taking part at the Scola Musica at Brussels, on March 11, in 
a performance of chamber music compositions by M. Jongen, 
with the composer Chaumont, violin, and Engelbrot, viola. 
The music and performance is noticed in very eulogistic terms. 
It is worth notice that M. Jongen is also the composer of a 
violoncello concerto. 

Gustave LIBOTTON, a Belgian by birth, studied at the Brus¬ 
sels Conservatoire under Francois Servais. In 1864 he ap¬ 
peared with Strauss at St. Petersburg, where he met with great 
success. In 1869 he was appointed junior professor at the 
Brussels Conservatoire and solo violoncellist at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie. In 1880 he became professor at the Guildhall 
School of Music, where he was highly esteemed as teacher. He 
died in London. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN HOLLAND FROM THE END OF THE EIGH¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY TO 1900. 


J EAN ARNOLD DAMMEN (Dahmen) born at the 
Hague in 1/60, belonged to a numerous family ofDut 
musicians. He was an excellent violoncellist \ 
settled in London towards the end of the eig teen^ 
century. In 1794 he was principal violoncello at Drury 
Theatre, and in 1796-7 he toured in South Germany. eC ° 
posed a number of solos (sonatas) and duets for bis^m^ ^ 
ment, besides string trios and quartets. His son, 
London, appears among the English violoncellists. 

Peter Batta, born August 8, 1795, at Maastricht, was ^ 
some time teacher of the violoncello and sol ege ^ 
the conservatoire at Brussels, where he died, Novem er ^ 
1876. The name of his teacher is not recorded. T e 
prominent among his pupils was his son, Alexan 
below ). 

Andrew Ten Cate, born 1796, at Amsterdam, was 
originally intended to become a merchant, but his 
dilection for music, and the violoncello in p af b 
decided him at the age of fourteen to devote bims 

o 
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entirely to the study of that art. Jean Georg Bertelman was 
his teacher for the violoncello. He became chiefly known as a 
composer of three operas and vocal songs for single voices 
and choir of male voices. For the violoncello he wrote a few 
violoncello concertos. He died July 2/, 1858. 

Jacques Franco Mendes, born at Amsterdam in 1816 
(Mendel says 1812), descended from a family of Portuguese 
Jews. He showed early signs of musical talent, and com¬ 
menced to study the violoncello under Prager, while Bertel¬ 
man instructed him in musical theory. In 1829 he went to 
Vienna, where Merk became his master. Mendes, who had so 
far studied music as an amateur, decided at that period to 
choose music for his profession. In 1831 he toured with his 
brother, a talented violinist visiting Paris and London. In 
the latter town he made a successful debut at a concert given 
by Johann Nepomuk Hummel. On his return the King of 
Holland bestowed upon him the title of chamber violoncellist. 
In 1833 the brothers Franco Mendes gave successful concerts 
in Frankfort, Leipzig and Dresden, and in the following year 
Jacques was nominated first solo violoncellist to the King of 
Holland. In 1836 the two brothers revisited Paris where they 
remained for a longer period. In 1841 the violinist died, and 
his loss fell so heavily upon the brother that he renounced 
touring for several years, merely playing in the orchestra of 
the subscription concerts at Amsterdam, and in a few concerts 
of his own. In 1845 he took part in the grand festival at 
Bonn on the occasion of the unveiling of the Beethoven 
memorial. The “Allgemeine Musik Zeitung,” in its report of 
the festival, says that his solos on that occasion were of a very 
superficial nature, ill suited for the occasion, and he failed to 
make any impression upon his audience. In i860 (according- 
to Wasielewski—Torino says 1861) he took up his permanent 
residence in Paris. 

Franco Mendes wrote a considerable number of solos, a 
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duet for two violoncellos, fantasias, caprices, etc. An 
Adagio, Op. 48, retained its popularity for a long time. He 
left also a number of chamber music works, including two 
quintets and several quartets. 

One of his most talented pupils was Charles Ernest Appy 
(see following page). 

ALEXANDER Batta, born Ju’y 9, 1816, at Maastricht, re¬ 
ceived his first instructions in violin playing from his father, 
Peter Batta (see above). When the latter became teacher at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, Alexander had an opportunity to 
hear the famous Platel, whose playing impressed him to such 
an extent that he decided to choose the violoncel.o for h*s 
instrument. His father consented, and he became Plate = 
pupil at the conservatoire, making such rapid progress that 
divided the first prize with De Munck in 1834. In the fo 
ing year he went to Paris where the tenor Rubini was at t e 
zenith of his fame. Batta admired him so much t at 
adopted him as his model for style and delivery. u in 
shared the fault of many “ virtuoso ” singers, of inart.stic 
aggeration in pianos and fortes as well as in the rubato 
the sake of startling and cheap effects. Batta copie 
faults as well as his admirable qualities, adding an a 
and coquettish mannerism which pleased the Parisians, 
particularly the society ladies, making him the lion of t c 1 
Batta possessed a magnificent Stradivari violoncello w ic 
acquired from a French dealer in 1838 for the then consi 
able sum of 7,300 francs. He had several offers of 
sums up to about ten times that amount, but he always re 
to part with his treasure until 1895, when he sold it to r 
Hill, of London, for £3,200. Though in his eightie y 
the parting from his beloved instrument caused him a 66 
of intense regret, and he would not leave it before he ha re 
ently kissed the instrument after it was placed in the tr ^ 
which was to take Mr. Hill with his newly acquired treasure 
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England. Batta wrote a considerable amount of compositions 
for violoncello which is for the greater part entirely anti¬ 
quated. Some of his studies, however, are very excellent, and 
will prove both useful and interesting. He died in Paris. 

Louis van DER Wulp, born April 19, 1824, at the Hague, 
studied at the Royal Conservatoire of that town. He was a 
very talented violoncellist and composer of some very effective 
cantatas for children. For some time he was director of music 
at Gouda, where he died at the early age of twenty-six in 1850. 

Charles Ernest Appy was born October 25, 1834, at the 
Hague, of French parentage. His father was a viola player 
in the royal chapel, but removed to Amsterdam, where the son 
commenced the study of the pianoforte under Richard Hoi. 
At the age of fifteen he began to study the violoncello, his 
first master being Charles Montigny, and later on, Merlen, the 
first violoncellist in the Amsterdam Orchestra. He finished his 
studies under Franco Mendes, who was also his master in com¬ 
position. He received his first appointment at Zaandam in 
1851 as violoncellist of the concert orchestra, and appeared 
frequently as soloist in many towns of Holland. In 1854 he 
accompanied Joseph Gungl to Scotland as solo violoncellist of 
his orchestra, and remained there for six months. In 1856 we 
find him again at Amsterdam as member of the Park Orches¬ 
tra and the society “Felix Meritis.” In 1857 he played for 
six months at the Crystal Palace in London, returning in the 
winter of that year to Amsterdam as violoncellist in the St. 
Cacilia Orchestra, and in 1862 he joined the Franz Coenen 
string quartet with which he was connected for nine years, 
during that time he played together with many great artists of 
the day like Mme. Schumann, Alfred Jaell, Ernst Liibeck and 
others. In 1864 he was appointed teacher at the “Maatschap- 
pij tot Bevordering van Tonkunst,” where he remained until 
1883, with the exception of six months in 1871 when he went 
to New York as solo violoncellist of the Thomas Orchestra. 
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During that period Daniel de Lange took over his duties in 
Amsterdam. On his return from America Appy settled for a 
time at Haarlem as teacher of the violoncello and pianoforte, 
but removed again to Amsterdam in 1882 when he founded a 
prosperous school of music. 

He wrote a number of fantasias, etc., on Italian pperas and 
a few solos, his Nocturne, Op. 2, being both melodious and 
pleasing. 

Louis Lubeck, born February 14, 1838, at the Hague, is 
the son of Joh. H. Lubeck, the director of music at that town, 
and personal friend of Schumann. He received his first in¬ 
structions in pianoforte playing, etc., from his father, but it 
was not before he was in his seventeenth year that he decided 
upon making music his profession, choosing the violoncello as 
his instrument. In 1857 he went to Paris where he studied 
under Leon Jacquard for, two years, at the end of which time 
he toured successfully in France and Holland, and taking up 
his residence at Colmar. From that town he joined Mme. 
Schumann and Julius Stockhausen in concerts on various occa¬ 
sions. In 1866 he was appointed principal violoncellist in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and teacher at the conservatoire 
Ferdinand von Hiller, who knew him well during that period, 
told the writer that he was an artist in every sense of the word. 
His technique, style and tone were alike beautiful, but an un 
conquerable bohemianism spoilt his career for many y ears 
after. In 1868 he left Leipzig for Frankfort-on-Main, where 
he was engaged at the conservatoire, but shortly after he left 
that position again and toured through Germany, Hollan 
and England. In 1871 he was solo violoncellist in the court 
chapel at Carlsruhe, which he also left after about two years. 
In i8 73 he went to Berlin and thence to St. Petersburg. On 
his return he was for one year a member of the court chapel at 
Sondershausen, and then left for North America where he 
toured for some years. In 1881 he returned to Berlin and " as 
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appointed solo violoncello of the royal chape! as successor of 
Julius Stahlknecht. 

He wrote two concertos for violoncello (only one being pub¬ 
lished) and a number of minor solo pieces and transcriptions. 

R. P. Bekker, born May 23, 1839, at Winschoten, studied at 
the Brussels Conservatoire under Francois Servais from 1852 
until 1855, when he obtained the first prize for violoncello 
playing. 

He settled in Utrecht and received the title of solo violon¬ 
cellist to the King of Holland in 1861. Bekker died in 1875, 
highly esteemed as a soloist and as a teacher. 

Emile Dunkler, born about 1840 at the Hague, where his 
father (a Belgian from Namur) was bandmaster of the Dutch 
Grenadiers. No particulars about his earlier career are at 
hand. He lived the greater part of his life in Paris, where he 
established the reputation of a violoncellist possessing ele¬ 
gance of style combined with sweetness of tone, although his 
technical equipments did not permit of his being ranked with 
the virtuosos of the time. He is best known by a number of 
brilliant and effective, though superficial, compositions for 
violoncello which have been published by Fromant in Paris, in 
an edition revised by Jules Delsart. 

Daniel de Lange, born July n, 1841, at Rotterdam, 
studied the violoncello under Simon Ganz and Francois Ser¬ 
vais, and composition under Verhulst and Damcke. After 
completing his studies he toured with his brother, Samuel de 
Lange, a pianist, organist and composer. They visited Aus¬ 
tria, and Daniel was appointed teacher of the violoncello at 
the conservatoire at Lemberg, where he remained for three 
years. In 1863 he went to Paris where he studied the piano¬ 
forte under Mme. Dubois, and also the organ. He was for 
some time organist of the evangelical church at Montrouge, 
the “free congregation,” and conductor of the German “ Lieder- 
tafel.” In 1870 he returned to Amsterdam as teacher of the 
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school of music (afterwards “ conservatoire ), became secretary 
of the “ Maatschappij tot bevordering van Tonkunst,” deputy 
conductor of the Amstel male choir (for Coenen), and conduc¬ 
tor of several other male choirs at Leyden and Amsterdam, 
with whom he toured in Germany and England, producing 
with sensational success, old Netherlandish a capella music 
In 1895 he was appointed director of the Amsterdam Con 
servatoire. He is also musical critic and reporter of 
"Niews van den Daag.” He has written many importan 
vocal and orchestral works, including a concerto for vioon 
cello, 

Anton Oudshoorn, born about 1840 at Leyden, studied at 
Brussels under Francois Servais. He held appointment 
Colmar and Strasburg and toured with great success. He was 
not only an excellent violoncellist but likewise a goo 
cian, who composed a number of solos, etc., for vio once 
Jacques Rensburg, born May 22, 1846, at R ott ®^ 
commenced the study of the violoncello under Giese an 
tinued under Daniel de Lange and Emil Hegar. ^ 

destined for the mercantile career, he did not 0 ^ in 
father’s permission to enter the musical profession unti ^ 
About the middle of the latter year he went to Cologne 0 
course of finishing lessons from the highly gifted vio on ^ 
Alexander Schmitt, whom he found, however, in sue ^ 
vanced stage of consumption that his wish to bene t 
advice and teaching was not fulfilled. He was, ^ 
engaged as Schmitt’s deputy for the Gurzenich Ore es ^ 
as teacher at the conservatoire. In both capacities e me 
general approbation, and on April 1, 1868, he receive 
appointments definitely, as Schmitt had died mca ^ 
Rensburg toured successfully as soloist visiting many ^ 
of northern Germany and making his debut at the e ^ 
haus Concerts at Leipzig in 1872. A nervous comp am 
pel led him to relinquish the musical career and in the au 
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1874, he returned to Rotterdam. In 1880 he settled in Bonn, 
where he took over a business, and died there about the end of 
last century. His only published composition is a concert- 
stuck (Breitkopf and H artel). 

Charles G. Hekking, born towards the middle of last cen¬ 
tury, at the Hague, was an excellent violoncellist who toured 
successfully in Holland, Germany and England. In i860 he 
was appointed solo violoncellist at the theatre and teacher at 
the conservatoire, Bordeaux, where his nephew and pupil, 
Andreas Hekking, is also living as violoncellist. The 

brothers Trowel 1 mention his brother Gerard as an excellent 
violinist. 

Gerrard Hekking, a violoncellist of note, is now living at 
Amsterdam. He is successor of J. Mossel as solo violoncellist 
in the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

Auguste van Biene, born about 1850 at Rotterdam, studied 
at Brussels under Francois Servais, came to London in 1867, 
and was for some time in Sir Michael Costa’s orchestra. He 
toured afterwards with the Harrison Orchestra, and was 
best known as the author of a play called “The Broken 
Melody,” m which he appeared as actor, impersonating a Rus¬ 
sian amateur violoncellist who plays various popular melodies 
in the course of the piece. These melodies he played also on 
London music-hall stages. He died at Brighton in 1913. 
Joseph Hollmann, born October 16, 1852, at Maestricht, 
owed great musical talent from his early youth. His strong 
inclination for the musical career eventually conquered his 
athers objections, and he began to study the violoncello 
under Keller, a local teacher, making such rapid progress that 

Th^ ° ne ^ ear s stud y h e became a “ pensionnaire du Roi.” 

is was the name given to young musicians who were edu- 
ated at the expense of King William III. He was sent to 
russels where he studied the violoncello under Francois Ser¬ 
vais, and theory and composition under Bosselet and Fetis. 
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In 1870 he left the Brussels Conservatoire with the first prize 
for violoncello as well as for solfege and harmony. For the 
next four years he continued his studies at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, under Leon Jacquard and Savart, the latter being his 
master for musical theory. At the conclusion he was engaged 
by the impresarios, Strakosch and Ullmann, for tours in Scan¬ 
dinavia, Germany and Russia. Since then he has travelled all 
over Europe with phenomenal success. His concerts at Bech- 
stein Hall, where he appeared a few years ago, together with 
Saint-Saens, will still be fresh in the memory of London con- 
certgoers. He has been the recipient of numerous orders and 
marks of distinction from many courts of Europe. Queen 
Victoria, with whom he was a great favourite, presented him 
with a magnificent diamond ring, and King Edward VII ( ® 
Prince of Wales) presented him with a pin bearing his initia s 
set in diamonds and surmounted by the crown. Hollmanns 
playing is distinguished by an extraordinarily powerful tone 
and faultless technique. Saint-Saens is so great an admirer 
of Hollmann’s art that he wrote his second violoncello con 
certo for him, which he produced at the “ Singakademie 1 
Berlin in 1903, where it met with great success, althoug ® 
England it failed to make any great impression. He was a.so 
the first to play Bruch’s beautiful “ Kol Nidrei whic s 
holds its place as a favourite in violoncellists repertoires— 
with orchestra in England. Hollmann has largely contribu 
to the literature of his instrument by two concertos and a c 
siderable number of effective solo pieces. His concerts 
Bechstein Hall, together with Camille Saint-Saens, are si 
fresh within the memory of music-lovers. ^ 

Antoon Alphons Johannes Bouman, born October 1 > 
1855, at S’Hertogenbosch. He received his first musical * 
ing from his father and his late brother Johannes. A «' 
wards he went to Rotterdam where he studied the violon ^ 
under Oscar Eberle and composition under Woldemar Ba g 
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He became one of the so-called “ pensionnaires du Roi,’ and 
was thereby enabled to continue his studies successively under 
Lindner in Hanover, Griitzmacher in Dresden, Jos. Servais in 
Brussels and Jacquard in Paris. After touring successfully 
for some time he was appointed solo violoncellist at Pau in 
France. About 1878 he came to London, and played at the 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden and at the Alexandra 
Palace. In 1881 he was appointed solo violoncellist in the 
municipal orchestra and teacher at the school of music at 
Utrecht; in 1890 he went to Berlin as solo violoncellist of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Hans von Billow’s concerts. 
About the beginning of this century Bouman returned to Hol¬ 
land as teacher at the Royal Conservatoire at the Hague and 
the Rotterdam Conservatoire. He toured successfully in all 
the principal towns of middle and northern Europe and 
appeared frequently at the court concerts at the Hague by 
command of King William III, who showed his appreciation 
by presenting him with a valuable instrument. Bouman 
composed four concertos and a number of solo pieces for 
violoncello. 

ANTON HEKKING, born September 7, 1856, at the Hague, re¬ 
ceived his first instructions on the violoncello from Fritz Giese 
at the conservatoire of that town. At the early age of sixteen 
he became already solo violoncellist in the municipal orchestra 
at Utrecht but left that position eighteen months later to per¬ 
fect himself under the famous masters Chevillard and Jac¬ 
quard at the Paris Conservatoire, where he gained the first 
prize. He toured for some time with the famous pianist, 
Annette Essipoff, and then accepted an engagement as solo 
violoncellist in the Bilse Orchestra in Berlin. On the founda¬ 
tion of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra he was engaged in 
a similar capacity under particularly favourable conditions. 
In 1882 he toured with Ysaye for fifteen months all over 
Europe. On a visit to the Hague the king decorated him in 
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person with the order of the Golden Lion of Nassau. 1884 
to 1888 he was re-engaged for the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra and again from 1898 to 1902. Between 1888 and 
1898 he travelled in North America and filled engagements of 
longer periods as soloist in Boston and New York. In 1902 
he founded popular trio soirees in Berlin, together 
Arthur Schnabel (pianoforte) and Alfred Wittenberg (vioH 
Hekking has also established the reputation of being one 0 

the foremost teachers of the present day. 

Jan Mulder, born September 19, 1861, at Amster am. « 
studied at first under Ernest Appy at his native town an 
afterwards in London under Joseph Hollmann. is 

in composition were Franz Coenen and L. Emil Bac. 

He settled in London about 1889, and playe or 
seasons in Sir Augustus Manns’s orchestra in Scot an . 
soloist he has appeared successfully in Lon on a 
English provincial towns. Latterly he has devote ^ 
chiefly to the cultivation of chamber music. °* ^ 
purpose he founded some years ago the King 
which is now in a flourishing condition. 

The following are mentioned by Forino wit ou 
particulars : G. VOLMAR, born 1859, at the Hague .s 

Sydney, Australia. S. DE Gkoen. ten 
D. HAAGMANS, born 1866, at Rotterdam. L. 

1863, at the Hague. H. VAN DEN VELDE, born ^ 
Zutten. J. HOFSTEDE, born 1870, at Rotterdam WM m . 
HOORN (Oudshoorn ?), born 1874, at Rotterdam. 

KERSTH, born 1877, at Amsterdam. F. KWAST, orn 
Rotterdam. DART WlERTZ, born at the Hague- 
at the conservatoire of that town and is now solo vio 


'f the classical concerts at Groningen. ccn) . 

Jan van UNEN, born January 20, 1862, at Zwo < 
nenced his musical studies at the conservatoire 0 ^ 

own, continuing- and finishing his study of the vio 
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under Henri Bosnians at Amsterdam. He received his first 
engagement as second violoncellist at the “Paleis for Volks- 
vlijt.’ In 1900 he became solo violoncellist of the Orches¬ 
tral Union at Arnheim, which position he still occupies. He 
is equally esteemed as soloist, chamber musician and teacher. 

THOMAS C. DE Maar£, born January 14, 1863, studied under 
Oscar Eberle. At the age of twenty-two he was appointed 
second solo violoncellist of the Amsterdam Orchestral Union, 
and later on first solo violoncello at the French Opera at 
Amsterdam, which post he still occupies. 

JOSEPH Salmon was born April 5, 1864, at the Hague, where 
he commenced the study of the violoncello. In 1880 he went 
to Paris where he became a pupil of Franchomme at the con¬ 
servatoire. In 1883 he gained the first prize, and received an 
appointment as solo violoncellist in Pasdeloup’s Orchestra. 
From 1886 to 1895 he was engaged in the same capacity for 
the Lamoureux Concerts. He toured successfully throughout 
northern Europe, is a member of the Hayot Quartet since 
1894, and has shared the immense successes of that combina¬ 
tion in the various capitals of Europe. He gives also chamber 
music soirees at the Salle Pleyel in Paris, together with the 
pianist, Chevillard. Since 1896 Salmon has no fixed engage¬ 
ment, but lives in Paris as concert soloist and teacher. He 
plays a Bergonzi violoncello, dated 1733, which Mr. Windust 
(in “The Strad,” May, 1909) rather suspects to be a Gofriller, 
but declares it all the same an instrument of perfect shape, 
varnish, and what is most valuable of all, exquisite beauty of 
tone. 

JOHAN Snoer, born June 28, 1868, at Amsterdam, received 
his first instructions in violoncello playing from Alexander 
Pohle, a pupil of Friedrich Griitzmacher. After the death of 
Pohle he studied under Fr. Giese and Henry Bosmans. He 
studied also the harp under Schnecker. After playing for 
some time in the Park Orchestra he was appointed violoncel- 
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list and harpist at the Park Theatre, and since 1885 first solo 
violoncellist and harpist at the Amsterdam Orchestral Union. 

Johannes Smith, born January 27, 1869, at Arnheim, com¬ 
menced his study of the violoncello at the age of nine, and 
shortly afterwards received regular instruction from Alfred 
Hayn at Aix-la-Chapelle, and later on from Ernest Appy at 
Amsterdam. In 1883 he went to Dresden, where he became a 
pupil of Friedrich Grtitzmacher, studying composition under 
Felix Draeseke. In 1887 he made his debut as a soloist at 
Dresden and met with great success. Then commenced a time 
of travel, visiting the principal towns of northern Europe in 
the company of Hermine Spies, Rosa Papier and Nikita. In 
1890 he was appointed solo violoncellist of the Philharmonic 
Society at Bremen, where he joined the Heckmann Quartet in 
1891, and afterwards the Halir Quartet. In 1895 S®' 1 - 
became solo violoncellist and chamber virtuoso in the court 
chapel at Buckeburg, and member of the Sahla Quartet. 
Since 1899 he is teacher at the Royal Conservatoire at Dres en 
He has published several solo pieces, etc., for violoncello. 

G. Henri Haagmans, born December 26, 1870, at Rotter 
dam, commenced to study the violin and the pianoforte at an 
early age. In 1887 he chose the violoncello for his inshu 
ment, and this he studied under Carl Schroder, who was t 
conductor of the Rotterdam Opera. Later on he contmu 
his studies for a time under Paul Prill and Oscar Eber.e, a ^ 
which he went to Leipzig, where he became a pup 1 
J. Klengel. In 1891 he held an appointment at Majore ^ 
near Riga, and thence he went to Berlin for a finishing cou ^ 
of studies under R. Hausmann. This was followe y ^ 
period of concert tours, at the end of which he went to Am ^ 
as solo violoncello of the New York Philharmonic Club. ^ 
that capacity he appeared as soloist in the principal towns^ 
the United States, where he met with great success, 
wards returning to Holland he was appointed teacher at t e 
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school of the “ Maatschappij tot Bevordering van Toonkunst’’ 
at Dordrecht, and conductor of choral societies in Kinderdyk 
and Breda. Haagmans is an excellent chamber music player 
as well as a brilliant soloist. 

ISAAC Mossel, born April 22, 1870, at Rotterdam, is one of 
the foremost Dutch violoncellists of the present time. From 
his fifth to his eighth year his father instructed him in violin 
playing. At the age of eight he commenced the study of the 
violoncello under Louis Kohler. In the following year he 
became Oscar Eberle’s pupil and finished his education in 1884 
under that excellent master. In 1886 Mossel toured with great 
success in Switzerland and Germany. He was appointed solo 
violoncellist at the “ Konzerthaus ” in Berlin, and in the follow¬ 
ing year also of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. In 1887 
he accompanied Charles Davidoff, at that master’s request, on 
his last tours through Germany and Holland. In 1888 he 
was appointed solo violoncellist at the Concertgebouw at 
Amsterdam, teacher at the conservatoire and at the school of 
the “Maatschappij tot bevordering van Toonkunst,” as well as 
member of the conservatoire quartet. Many successful con¬ 
cert tours have established his reputation as an excellent soloist 
also in England, Germany, France and Belgium. Among 
many honourable distinctions he received the title of “Officier 
de l’lnstruction Publique” from the French government. A 
few years ago Mossel relinquished his position at the Concert¬ 
gebouw, where he was succeeded by Gerard Hekking. He 
divides his time now exclusively between his duties as profes¬ 
sor of the conservatoires of Amsterdam and Rotterdam and 
concert-playing as a virtuoso. He possesses a beautiful 
Nicolas Amati which he uses alternately with a fine Alex. 
Gagliano. Mossel, who is an excellent musician as well as 
virtuoso, is also an ardent votary of the viol da gamba which 
he plays with great perfection. 

Jacques van Lier, born April 24, 1875, at the Hague, 
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appeared already as a soloist at the early age of nine. He 
received his first violoncello lessons from Hartog, a member of 
the royal opera at the Hague. Afterwards he became a pupil 
of Giese at the Royal Conservatoire of that town, and finally 
he studied for four years under Oscar Eberle at the Rotter 
dam Conservatoire where he gained three first prizes and a 
special prize of honour. In 1891 he was appointed as solo 
violoncellist at the Paleis for Volksvlijt at Amsterdam. In 
1892 he went to Basle, where he was engaged in a similar 
capacity until 1895. The following year was devoted to 
touring throughout the principal towns of Europe, and in 1 ft 
he went to Berlin as solo violoncellist of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which position he resigned in 1899- I n that year 
became principal professor of violoncello at the Klin wo 
Scharwenka Conservatoire, and founded the Dutch no 
Conraad V. Bos and Jos. van Veen, which has estabise a 
high reputation on its numerous tours. Van Lier com 
rich and beautiful tone with great technical mastery, 
published important works of study and forty transc p 
for violoncello. 

Kato van der HOEVEN, born September 20, 1879, a* ® ^ 
dam, commenced the study of the violin at an early a b 
she had made already considerable progress s e ex ^ 
that instrument for the violoncello, which she q c 

I. Mossel, taking a finishing course from Anton e ^ 
the completion of her studies she toured successfu y 
land and then accepted an engagement for the Conce g ^ 
•Orchestra in Amsterdam. Since then she has visi e ^ 
German towns (Berlin, Cologne, etc.), meeting everyw 
great success. . { t he 

Willem Durieux, born 1880 at the Hague, stu^ie J ^ 
conservatoire of his native town, under Joseph Gies- 
he went to Berlin where he finished his studies un er ^ 
Hekking. In 1902 he gave a very successful concert m 
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At present he lives at the Hague, highly esteemed as soloist 
and chamber music player. He has published a number of 
solos, etc., for.his instrument. 

Daniel van Goens, born in Holland during the latter part 
of last century, studied the violoncello under L£on Jacquard at 
the Paris Conservatoire. He was a young artist of remarkable 
talent, who unfortunately fell an early victim to consumption. 
Even his short career lays a claim to lasting fame by his fine 
compositions for his instrument, including two concertos and a 
considerable number of melodious and brilliant solo pieces, of. 
which an elegy and a scherzo have become standard pieces of 
violoncello literature. The second concerto, Op. 30, in D 
minor, was produced by Mr. Jacques Renard at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts in 1904. During the latter part of 
his life van Goens lived at Nice. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN SWITZERLAND DURING THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 


A DOLPHE REHBERG, born February 16, l868 * at 

Morges, is the son of a teacher of mus * c 1 

whom he received his first instruction. In i 4 

entered the Leipzig Conservatoire, when, he stu 

violoncello under Alwin Schroder. In 1887 he gain 

Helbig prize at that institute, and shortly after tou ^ 

some time as soloist. In 1888 he became a teacher 0 ^ 

strument at the Lausanne Conservatoire, and in e 0 ^ 

year he exchanged that position for a similar one a * ^ 

important conservatoire at Geneva. In 1897 h e was e ^ 

officer of the French Academy, and in 19 08 °® cer ° ^ ^ 

Instruction by the French Government. In 19 00 1 ° 

celebrated Marteau Quartet, to which he belonge un 

when it was dissolved by Marteau’s appointment as J ^ 

successor at the Hochschule in Berlin. Rehberg en J ^ 

reputation of an excellent soloist and chamber masic 

and as such he is at present violoncellist of the Ber 

His concert tours extend over Switzerland, France, 

• j J • — th A 

and Austria. The latter country he visited during 
1 909. when he played the Beethoven sonatas with Ri s er 
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Emil Eraun, born September 1 8, 1870, at Lenzburg 
(Switzerland), studied at the Leipzig Conservatoire under 
Alwin Schroder and Professor Julius Klengel from 1889 till 
1893. He left the conservatoire after gaining the Helbig 
prize, and was appointed teacher for the violoncello and 
ensemble playing at the conservatoire at Basle, acting also as 
teacher of his instrument for the towns of Miilhausen and 
Colmar in the Alsace. He has toured successfully in Switzer¬ 
land and the Alsace, where he is often heard as soloist at the 
principal concerts; also the principal German towns, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Munich, Cassel, etc., know him as an excellent solo 
violoncellist. He is also an executant on the viol da gamba, 
which he has played in public at the concerts of the Historical 
Museum at Basle and many other occasions. 

Elsa Ruegger was born December 6, 1881, as the daughter 
of a high government official, who was also Mayor of Lucerne. 
As well as her two elder sisters, she showed a marked love and 
talent for music from her earliest youth, and this circumstance 
induced her mother to remove with her daughters to Brussels 
to give them every opportunity to develop their talents. All 
three entered the Brussels Conservatoire. Wally as pianist, 
Charlotte as violinist and little Elsa as violoncellist, studying 
under Edward Jacobs, Anna Campawsky and other eminent 
masters. At the age of fourteen (Gamba, in his interview in 
‘The Strad,” says “eleven”), while still a student at the con¬ 
servatoire, she made her debut at a charity concert, and a lead¬ 
ing Brussels paper spoke of her “perfect finish, fine technique 
and absence of all crudities peculiar to youthful prodigies.” 
When she had finished her studies she played two movements 
from a concerto by Rubinstein at the conservatoire concours 
(competition), and this occasion proved a veritable triumph for 
her. She carried off the first prize with highest honours in 
1 ^ 95 - Soon after this she toured in company of her two sisters 
through Switzerland and in October of the same year she made 
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her debut in Berlin, earning the highest praise from an enthusi¬ 
astic press. After this she visited Cologne, Munich, A:x, 
Metz, Strasburg, Ostend, Bruges, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris and 
St. Petersburg. In October, 1897, Mile. Ruegger made her debut 
at the London Promenade Concerts, where she met with an 
enthusiastic reception. In 1899 she paid a second visit to 
Berlin, giving a concert with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and soon after she appeared by command befo.c 
the German Emperor and Empress at the Schloss in Berlin 
In the autumn of that year she accepted an engagement for an 
extensive tour in America, meeting with such success that 
returned in 1902. Since then she has travelled all over t e 
civilised world, revisiting England and America several tim 
and winning golden opinions from the most critical audie 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN ITALY FROM THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

TO 1900. 


P IETRO CASELLA was the head of a long dynasty of 
violoncellists and founder of the Turin School. He is 
said to have been born in 1762 at Genoa, and died in 
1844. In 1831 he became member of the court chapel 
with a salary of 1,500 lire per annum. He took part in the 
first performance of Mercadante’s opera, “The Regent.” 
Among his pupils were his sons, Cesare Giovacchino and Carlo 
Casella. There is a good deal of uncertainty as to the history 
of some of the members of this distinguished family. 

Filippo Raimondi, bom about 1785, was principal violon¬ 
cellist in the orchestra at Rome. He died about the middle of 
last century, and was succeeded by Costaggini, with, whom he 
shared his post for some time. 


Marianna Raimondi, daughter of Filippo, bom at Rome 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was also a member 
of the orchestra, where she held the post as solo accompanist 
for the recitatives which were accompanied by the violoncello 
and harpsichord. She took part in the first performance of 
erdis Gerusalemme ” in 1859, and was spoken of as a dis¬ 
tinguished executant. 
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GIUSEPPE CanTINELLI, bom at Leghorn about 1790, was 
principal violoncello at the Apollo Theatre at Rome, where be 
enjoyed the reputation of an excellent violoncellist. He died 

about 1850. 

GIUSEPPE STURIONI was principal violoncellist at the Sea a 
Theatre at Milan from 1809 to 1819, and professor of the fast 
(highest) class for violoncello playing at the Milan Consena 
toire, to which he was appointed on its foundation in 1808. 

VINCENZO Merighi, born at Parma, December 7, I 795 > wa * 
professor at .the Milan Conservatoire from 1826 to 18491 
as such the teacher of Alfredo Piatti. Merighi, who is 00 
upon as head of the Lombardian school of violonce 0 P ^ 
ing, numbered among his pupils, besides Piatti, A ex 
Pezze, Guglielmo Quarenghi and Leonardo Moja. 

The Marquis Pietro LAUREATI, born atGrottamara in 1 
who died in February, 1874 (Schmidl gives the y ea * L 
was an amateur violoncellist of extraordinary a y 
was a pupil of Giovanni Vitali at Ascoli, and after to <> 
some time he came to London where he was first no 
the opera for twenty years. He possessed a magm 

Nicolas Amati violoncello. „ mpnrP j 

Carlo Curti, born at Bologna, November 4,1 ° 7 ,c ° ^ ^ 
his musical studies on the violin as a pupil 0 p^. 

afterwards took up the violoncello under the gui anc ^ 
sini. In 1853 he was elected teacher at the ^ arma c 

Music. He combined a round and powerful tone wi ? 

deal of expression. He retired in 1872 on dccoun ^ 

health and died soon after. Some of his compos 
violoncello were published by Ricordi. jj ent 

Carlo Pari sini, bom 1809 at Bologna, was an s ^ vat0 ; rC 
violoncellist and teacher of his instrument at the co 
of that town from 1831 till 1871. He died in 18 4- ^ 

Loveri. There were three highly gifted vio once ^ 

that name. Carlo and Piedro were teachers at 
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Conservatoire; Carlo, during the early part of last century; 
Piedro from 1835 to 1861. Vincenzo Loveri, who likewise re¬ 
sided at Naples, enjoyed also the reputation of an excellent 
violoncellist. 

Michele Lombardi, born about 1817, was teacher of the 
violoncello at the conservatoire of St. Pietro a Majella at 
Naples, together with Labocetta, as successor to Ciaudelli, 
:: between the years 1866-97. He is said to have studied 
with Lutgardo Pecoraro at Aversa and afterwards with 
: Ziffirini, of whom nothing is known. Lombardi died in 1897. 
r . The records of the court chapel of Turin mention the follow- 

- ing violoncellists as members in 1814: 

Paolo Canavasso, with a salary of six hundred lire per 
annum. He was in all probability a son or relative of A. Cana- 

- vasso mentioned in Part I. 

r Antonio Lavaria, who received four hundred and eighty 
. lire, and AGOSTINO Lea, with three hundred lire. 

, Luigi Venzano, born 1815, was the first teacher of the 
violoncello at the conservatoire of Genoa from 1855 till 1874 
. and Pietro Casella is supposed to have been his master. He 
was principal violoncello at the theatre Carlo Felice. His 
°pera, “La notte degli schiaffi,” was performed at Genoa in 
1873. He died in 1878. 

GaEtano CIAUDELLI, a celebrated Neapolitan violoncellist, 
was teacher at the conservatoire of St. Pietro a Majella from 
' *^44 till 1865. He was a pupil of Fenzi and was highly 
esteemed as a teacher, counting among his pupils such well 
* known names as Braga, Labocetta, Ferd. Forino and 
Giarritiello. 

3 Antonio PANZETTA was contemporary of Ciaudelli, being 
; tea cher at the same institute (St. Pietro a Majella at Naples) 
from 1843 tiff 1873, when he died. 

. Leonardo Moja was born at Milan in April, 1811. He 
studied the violoncello under Merighi. In 1843 he was 
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appointed by King Charles Albert as member of the roya! 
chapel at Turin. He died on February 5,1888, leaving several 
compositions for his instrument. Moja was held in high 
esteem both as artist and man. 

Cesare A. DE Casella, bom 1819 at Lisbon, was a son 01 
Pietro Casella (see page 579). There has been a deal of con¬ 
fusion with regard to the history of this distinguished family 
of musicians, and historians have either ignored them lfe 
Wasielewski, or their notes have been very meagre and hazy, as 
in the case of Torino and others. The following detai.s were 
obtained from Count Luigi Francesco Valdrighi, who recei 
them from the wife of Carlo Casella. Cesare, as well as | 
two brothers, Giovacchino and Carlo, studied the vio on 
under their father Pietro. Cesare developed into a remar a 
virtuoso, and was for a number of years engaged at t e 
of Madrid, where he was made a chevalier of the Roya « 
of Charles III of Spain. About 1868 he revisited Ita y a® 
was greatly admired at Rome for his playing of conce P. 
by Servais and Piatti. He wrote a number of compo 
for his instrument which are mostly of the salon genr 

six “ Grandes Etudes,” Op. 33 - are ver y melodlOUS an 
cellent studies. He died at Lisbon in 1886. ^ 

Alfredo Piatti, born January 8, 1822, at Bergamo. «^ 
of the “grand masters” of his instrument. His fat ^ ^ 

linist, instructed him at an early age in violin playing. 
boy soon evinced a predilection for the violonce 0 0 ^ 

he received his first training from his granduncle ane ^ 
1832 he was sent to Milan, where he continued his stu > e 
Merighi, and in 1837 he made his first appearance as a ^ 
It is worth mentioning that Giuseppe Rovelli. the ^ 
Merighi, who was born 1753 at Bergamo and die 1 
Parma, was distantly related to Piatti. In April. 1 3 > ^ 

a concert at the Scala Theatre, the results of which ena e 
to embark on a prolonged concert tour extending °' er 
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- cipal towns of Europe. In 1839 he appeared with phenomenal 
success in Vienna and on his return he gave concerts at Padua 
and Milan. In 1843 he appeared in Munich at a concert given 
by Franz Liszt. In the following year he visited Frankfort- 
on-Main, Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Paris, and thence he came 

■ to London, where he made his debut on June 24, 1844, at the 
:: seventh Philharmonic Concert (the Philharmonic concerts 

were held until 1868, at the Hanover Square Rooms)' 
v playing a concerto by F. A. Kummer, on a fine Amati 
violoncello, presented to him by Liszt. Mendelssohn, who 
conducted the concert and played also Beethoven’s piano¬ 
forte concerto in G, was so much impressed by Piatti’s playing 
that he composed a violoncello concerto with the avowed object 
’ of dedicating it to Piatti. The MS. was lost in transit and 
Mendelssohn never attempted to write it again. Piatti, who 
k° ew the MS., told the writer that the work did not come up 
5 to the viohn concerto by a long way. In 1845 Piatti made his first 
appearance at St. Petersburg, and in the following year he was 
' °^ ere d the post of teacher at the Milan Conservatoire, which 
he refused, returning to London, where henceforth he took up 
■' P erman ent residence, touring a great deal and spending 
most of the winter months at Caddenabbia on the Lake of 
P ^ omo - I n 1884 the Naples Conservatoire tried to secure his 

* services a s teacher, but there also he refused. In 1857 the 

■ P°P ular Concerts were instituted at St. James’s Hall in Regent 
, treet, which was pulled down in 1904 an d a restaurant built 
; on its site. These concerts were entirely devoted to chamber 

* mus * c ar, d Joachim, Straus, Zerbini and Piatti formed a quar- 
tet which was permanently engaged for the Popular Concerts. 

- r - Louis Ries joined this combination afterwards as second 
violinist, while Straus took over the viola. For nobility of 
style, beauty of tone and perfection of ensemble that combina¬ 
tion has never been surpassed. Mr. Louis Ries, the last sur- 
^iving member, died in 1913. 
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In 1858 Piatti revisited Vienna, and it is interesting to read 
what the famous critic, Professor Robert Hanslick, has to say 
about him on that occasion. We cull a few sentences from 
his lengthy article, which summarise his opinion: “Histone, 
he says, “is of rare beauty, sympathetic, round and full, er- 
haps for the first time one missed that humming, grum mg 
accessory sound of the deeper strings from which the p y B 
of even the very greatest of violoncellists was never quite 
But Piatti refrains from attacking his instrument wi 00 
strong a hand, and so his playing lends itself the better 
alternations of tone-colour, to deeper shading, m tact - • ■ 
His playing, which for beauty of tone, is incompara * e , i 
as fully developed in the direction of virtuosity as in 

refinement and perfection of style.The method of^ 

virtuoso, pure and simple, is never allowe y “ 1 
in the way when it is necessary to perform a simp e 
and in the latter case, for instance, when p aymg 
‘Litanei,’ there is a complete absence of that or ^ 
mentality which is so often found among vio once, 
rendering an adagio, too, that perpetual vibrato, whidi^ 
many passes for feeling, is quite absent in t e cas 
To judge by the compositions of Piatti that « have b-* 
to hear, we are bound to say he possesses , ex . 

talent for composition, yet in the treatment o ^ 

hibits both refined taste and complete understan mg 
an article by “ Gamba ” in “ The Strad )• ^ 

Hanslick’s appreciation will be upheld by all w 0 j 

great master. A very remarkable fact is that 1 ^ 

tone, perfect intonation and agility of the le t an ^ 
to the last. At one of the last Popular Concerts a 
appeared in 1897-8, the writer heard him play is oyn 
ment of a violin sonata by Haydn with a nobi 1 ^ 

which was quite monumental. It was free from ^ 

mentality, as Hanslick justly remarked, but had a ten 
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cacy and graceful ease which was delightful and for ever 
memorable. His second solo on that occasion was a tarantella 
of his own composition in which he proved himself still in full 
possession of all the cunning of his left hand and his bow with 
an astounding mastery. 

This appears even more wonderful when taking into account 
that some years previous his right arm was broken in a carriage 
( accident, which prevented him for a whole season from taking 
, part in the Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts, from 
! which he was rarely absent during a period of thirty-eight 
. years, viz., 1859-97. At the end of 1897 he retired to his villa 
■ at Caddenabbia, on the Lake of Como, and died on Friday, 
July 18, 1901, at his villa, “delle Crocette,” at Bergamo, his 
i native place, where he stayed with his sister. He was very re- 
served, in fact, unapproachable to all who sought his company 
j or tried to engage him merely from curiosity, personal vanity 
• °r any outward motive. To those in whom he recognised seri- 
, ousness of purpose and the desire to advance themselves in 
^ their art, he proved a true and kind friend, and the writer re¬ 
members gratefully the large amount of valuable assistance 
he received from that great master when compiling his “ Tech- 
. n * cs of Violoncello Playing,” and the patience with which he 
oiscussed difficult technical points. In all circles of society, 

' both in England and Italy, who enjoyed the privilege of his 
acquaintance and intercourse he was a great favourite. As a 
1 pastime he enjoyed nothing better than a game of whist, in 
which he was a past master of the old and steady school, never 
missing a point that could be secured by finesse and judicious 
play, but he abhorred all innovations in the shape of American 
' "leads,” etc. 

' It was on a visit to Dublin in 1844 that Piatti first saw the 
Stradivari violoncello which afterwards became his favourite 
instrument. It had been brought from Spain to Ireland by a 
wine merchant and sold at a low price. Piatti saw it in the 
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possession of a violoncellist named Piggot, who would not 
part with it even if Piatti had not been too poor to pay even 
its moderate value. Piggot died, and the instrument, after 
passing through several hands, was eventually bought for 
£350 by General Oliver, an intimate friend of Piatti, who re¬ 
fused an offer of £1,000 from Vuillaume for it. One day t 
General, who had several valuable instruments, aske u 
which he considered the best, and when the latter e 
tingly pointed to the Strad, the General said: “Take it home, 
keep it, and enjoy playing on it.” Piatti hesitate to accq 
so generous an offer, but the next day it was sent 0 is 
with a note from the General, asking its acceptance. {(j , 
kindest terms. After the master’s death it was oug ^ 
four thousand pounds by Mr. Robert Mendelssohn, a nep 
of the great composer, and excellent amateur violoncel^ 
His compositions for the violoncello are for t e grea 
doomed to oblivion, except the very fine c ^P rices 
cello solo, which will remain standard stu ies. 
tiait appears on Plate XLIV. 4, 

Lutgardo PECORARO was teacher of the V10 0 “ ^ 

“ Reclusarios ” at Naples and Aversa, and at the 1 _ 

Qf t^c or >u nnH T nria. He died very young, on 


1038. pile: 

Domenico Labocetta, born May 9. i82 3 > wa * a tl . 
Ciaudelli. Gifted with a fine voice, he appeare ^ 

tenor on the principal stages of Europe and mer 
tually devoted himself exclusively to the stu y 0 ^ 

violoncello. In 1877 he succeeded Giaritielh as ea ^ 
Conservatoire of St. Pietro a Majella at Nap es > ^ ^ 5. 
August 6, 1896. He was also principal vio.once 0^ ^ 
Carlo Orchestra, and composed a good dea 0 

ment, but his compositions are of a very super c 

, -i r Piptro born I®- 1 ' 
Giovacchino Casella, son and pupil 01 
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at Genoa, was principal violoncello at the Teatro Regio at 
Turin, where he was still active in 1896. 

Guglielmo Quarenghi, born October 22,1826, at Casalmag- 
giore, studied under Merighi at Milan from 1839 till 1842. On 
the completion of his studies he was appointed principal violon¬ 
cello at the Scala Theatre, and in 1851 he became a teacher of 
his instrument at the Milan Conservatoire. In 1879 he suc¬ 
ceeded Boucheron as “maestro di capella” at the cathedral, 
and died February 3, 1882. 

Apart from a number of solo pieces, he wrote an important 
tutor and six caprices for violoncello. Cristoforo Merighi, 
his masters son, was one of his numerous pupils. 

Cristoforo Merighi, a pupil of Quarenghi, about whom 
we possess no exact dates, was for some time teacher at the 
music school of Bergamo while actually residing at Milan. He 
was held in high esteem as a clever violoncellist by Piatti. 
Giuseppe Disegni, born July 5, 1828, at Leghorn, succeeded 

Venzano as principal violoncello at the Carlo Felice Theatre 
at Genoa. 

GaEtano Braga, born June 9, 1829, at Giulianova. He was 
originally destined for the church. When his love for music 
was asserting itself as supreme, his parents wished him to 
come a singer, but he decided in favour of the violoncello, 
is master on that instrument was Ciaudelli, while he studied 
mposition under Mercadante. After finishing his studies in 
1852 he toured through northern Italy and Austria. In Vienna 
0 joined Mayseder s Quartet, to which he belonged for a short 
period. In 1855 he went to Paris, where he was in great favour 
as a soloist. He returned to Italy, where F. and L. Forino 
played with him at a concert given at Rome about the 
ginning of this century, but L. Forino, who mentions the 
act in his book, II Violoncello,” says that he could not form 
n opinion about his playing as he was too advanced in years. 
Pparently he is still living at Florence. He wrote a number 
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of operatic and other compositions for the theatre, and for the 
violoncello he wrote a concerto and a number of solos, as also 
the famous “Serenata” for voice, with violin or violoncello 
obbligato , still greatly in favour with the numerous lovers of 
sentimental superficialities. Braga published also an edition 
of Dotzauer’s studies. 

JEFTE SBOLCI, born September 5, 1833, at Florence, was an 
excellent violoncellist, quartet player and conductor. He was 
professor of the Royal Institute of Music, and founder of t e 
orchestra of that society. He is also the founder of the school 
of violoncello playing of that town, which possessed no 
loncellist of distinction before him. He died December 7 >1 . 

CARLO CASELLA, born at Turin, 1834, was a son an p¥ 
of Pietro Casslla. He was teacher at the “Liceo Musicae 
from 1868 till 1895, and principal violoncello at the oya 
Theatre at Turin. A spinal complaint compelled him to re 
in 1895, and he died in August, 1896. His son re ’ 
was then eleven years old, showed remarkab e ta en 

pianist. . , , • 

Alessandro Pezze, born 1835 at Milan, receive 
musical training from his father, a clever amateur. ^ 
he entered the Milan Conservatoire, where he stu ie 
loncello under Merighi. After being appointe P ^ 
violoncellist at the Scala Theatre he was, in i 857> e S 
Lumley as principal violoncello for Her Majesty s ^ 
London. This position he retained until th e 
destroyed by fire in 1867. He belonged to the 1 ^ 

Orchestra and was for some years principal vio on ^ 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. He also fil e « ^ 

second violoncello at the Popular Concerts, i a 
first violoncellist. , ^ 

As teacher at the London Academy of Music, w * ^ 

still active, he formed many excellent pupils, one 0 
most was Miss Gertrude Ess. 
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PIETRO Costaggini, who died in 1869, was a pupil of the 
double-bass player, Carracini, with whom he played together 
in the Municipal Orchestra at Rome, sharing the prin¬ 
cipal part with Cantinelli. Paganini, on his visit to Rome, 
amused himself by playing chamber music with Costaggini. 

Salvatore TREMENTINI was, about 1847, principal violon¬ 
cello in the Municipal Orchestra at Rome. He died there in 
March, 1904, over seventy years old, and must therefore have 
been born about 1832-3. 

Allessandro Ruspantini is mentioned by Forino as a pupil 
of Cantinelli and contemporary of Trementini, F. Raimondi, 
etc. A violoncellist over seventy years old, who, in 1905, lived 
in retirement at Rome. 

Giovanni Corsi, a contemporary of the former, was a pupil 
of Costaggini, and lived as violoncellist at Rome. 

Pietro Rachelle wrote a tutor for the violoncello which 
was published by Ricordi in 1837. Nothing is known about 
him except that he was teacher of the violoncello at Parma and 
V’oloncellist in the ducal chapel. 

Ferdinando Forino, born at Naples in 1837, studied under 
Ciaudelli at the Conservatoire of St. Pietro a Majella, and 
joined the violinist, Ramacciotti, in 1863, in the foundation of 
chamber concerts at a concert room in the Via del Vantaggio 
at Rome. In 1867 he became principal violoncello at the 
Apollo Theatre, and in 1870, on the foundation of the “Liceo 
Musicale,” he was appointed professor of violoncello at that 
institute, where he was succeeded by his son in 1901. He is 
still living at Rome. Among his numerous compositions for 
the violoncello are a complete and well-graduated tutor, a num¬ 
ber of fantasias on operas, and a tarantella. 

Gennaro GlARlTIELLO, born in 1838, was a co-student of 
F- Forino under Ciaudelli, and a highly-gifted violoncellist. 
He succeeded Panzetta as teacher at the Conservatoire of St. 
Pietro a Majella at Naples in 1873, but died suddenly in 1876. 
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ANDREAS GUARNERI, born August 22, 1840, at Pieve dOlmi \ 
(Cremona), a pupil of Quarenghi, succeeded Venzano asteacher 
.at the Musical Institute of Genoa in 1875, where he remained 
until 1882. He died as conductor of the municipal band of 
Milan, September 19, 1899. He composed an opera but ap¬ 
parently no published compositions for violoncello. 

Francesco Serato, born September 17, 1843- at a5t( j 

franco, succeeded Parisini as teacher of the violoncello at the 
Conservatoire of Bologna in 1871. He was origina y 
linist, and acquired the art of violoncello playing y a 
lively studying the movements, etc., of various note 
cellists. He attained a great elegance of bowing, combmed 
with a remarkable technique of the left hand. s a 
he is held in great esteem, and numbers many exce 
loncellists among his pupils. He is still active as 
as violoncellist of the Bolognese Quartet, led by bam. 

Domenico Tescari, bom July 21, 1848. at ice " z ’ 
pupil of Serato at the Bologna Con^ato« ^ ^ 
pointed as teacher of the violoncel.o a ^ 

at Genoa in 1882, but relinquished his P osltlon “ ’ 

lives now in America. He composed among 0 
“Miserere” for chorus and orchestra. Malaga. 

Cesare Casella, born April 2, * 4 ’ * A 

apparently a son of C. A. de Casella <«-** 
Forino—Valdrighi says he was born 1849 at . P 
distinguished violoncellist apparently stil 1 ^ [on . 

Attacked by a severe malady, he was for a ong ^ £ nC 

valescent home, but eventually recovered, an in - ano f or t e trie 
his name mentioned as taking part in La P ia , df . 
with Philipp and Herwegh at a concert o 
Petites Auditions” in Paris. Casella : 

Piatti told an amusing episode cor > cern1 ^ fVioloncellist 
at a fashionable salon the vain and con ^ rece p. 

Nathan, played a solo which met with a very aV 


, > s 1 
Pari; 
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tion, and which he declared to be of his composition. 
Casella, who was present on the occasion, recognised the piece 
as one of his own. He taxed the impostor with his effrontery, 
whereupon Nathan excused himself by saying he thought the 
piece was by an old master who died long ago. 

Jac. Baragli, born 1852, studied at the Rome Conservatoire. 
For about twelve years he was teacher at the Conservatoire at 
Padua, and for about ten years after that he was in a similar 
position at Palermo. 

Eligio Cremonini, born 1854, near Bologna, studied under 
Barbi and afterwards under Serato at the Bologna Conserva¬ 
toire. He was for many years professor at the Modena Con¬ 
servatoire, where he counted among his pupils the celebrated 
music historian, Count Luigi Francesco Valdrighi. 

About 1900 he was appointed professor at the Liceo Rossini 
at Pesaro, where he is still living. He has composed several 
solos for his instrument. 

Leandro Carini, born towards the middle of last century, 
was a pupil of C. Curti. He was appointed teacher of his 
instrument at Parma, where he formed a considerable number 
of excellent pupils, of whom Forino enumerates the follow¬ 
ing: Luigi Prcvesi, Italo Stocchi, Ulderico Giraud, Feruccio 
Pezzani, Guido Rocchi, Umberto Candiolo, Claudio Ferrari, 
Pietro Zilioli, Cesare Castelli, Giulio Valdemi, Mario Rog- 
noni, Serafino Masse, Guglielmo Verojo, Alberto Franceschini, 
Arturo Preti, Alberto Dardani, Giuseppe Cacciali, Francesco 
Carnaglia and Gino Fornaroli. 

Eugenio Cuccoli, bom 1861, was a pupil of Serato at the 
Bologna Conservatoire. He died at the early age of thirty- 
five on March 2, 1896. 

Arturo Cuccoli, brother of Eugenio, was born in 1869. Like 
his brother, he studied under Serato at the Bologna Conserva¬ 
toire. After completing his studies he had several engage¬ 
ments as principal violoncello in various important orchestras. 
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For six years from about 1894 he was member of the Heller 
Quartet in Trieste, and with the Nachtigal Trio of Warsaw he 
toured successfully in Russia and Austria. Since 1901 he is 
teacher of his instrument at the Padua Conservatoire, and >s 
held in high esteem as teacher, soloist and chamber musician. 

Luigi Stefano Giarda, born near Pavia, in 1868. He 
studied at the Milan Conservatoire under Magrini, and ob¬ 
tained the first prize on leaving in 1888. For some time he 
was teacher of violoncello at the Padua Conservatoire an 
principal violoncello successively at the Scala Theatre at 
Milan, the Royal Theatre at Turin, and the Fenicc Theatre at 
Venice. He succeeded Labocetta as professor at the Naples 
Conservatoire in 1897, and remained sole professor when t 
two violoncello classes were amalgamated in 1898. ® 25 

toured successfully in Italy, and distinguished himself a so a 

an opera composer. , 

The “Musical News,” January, 1896, said: “Signor Ciar a 
from Padova, an excellent violoncellist, excited ate y 
Florence the same enthusiasm he had raised last year y 
beautiful tone and full command of his instrument, or w 
qualities he can have very few competitors. He has a s0 s 
himself at his best as a composer by a suite for string q u 

cleverly written and effective.” , 

F. RONCHINI, born at Fano, October 23, 1865, commen ^ 
his studies under Pettinari as a violinist, but went a te 
to Serato at the Bologna Conservatoire. Ho ^ 
pointed teacher of his instrument at the Institute 0 ^ 

Emilia. He made a successful concert tour throug 
in the company of the singer, Etelka G. Giardini. ^ 

engagements as solo violoncellist in various orchestras 
to Paris, where he devoted himself chiefly to composition^ 
Pietro Marinelli, born at Bergamo in 1877, studie un 
Magrini at the Milan Conservatoire. After travelling a 
and holding engagements in various orchestras, he wa 
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pointed teacher of the Frescoba’di Institute at Ferrara. Piatti 
showed a decided predilection for this violoncellist. About 
the following we possess but very few dates, they are there¬ 
fore added in alphabetical order: 

CESARE Bedetti, studied under Ferdinando Forino at Rome. 
He was violoncellist of the Gulli Quintet, which toured in 
Europe with great success. Pie is now teacher of the Co-opera¬ 
tive School of Music at Rome. 

LUIGI Broglio, a pupil of Magrini, is teacher at Florence 
Conservatoire. 

Luigi Cerasoli, who died about the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, was teacher of violoncello at the “ Institute Morlacchi” 
at Perugia. 

Egisto DlNI, a pupil of Sbolci, who had a fine tone and 
sure technique, was teacher at the “Liceo Benedetto Marcello” 
at Venice (founded by Count Giuseppe Contin de Castel 
Szeprio, an excellent violinist and composer). Dini died in 
1903. 

Giuseppe Fioravanzo, from 1832 till 1835 principal violon¬ 
cello in the Venice Orchestra. 

Luigi Forino, professor at the Rome Conservatoire, studied 
under his father, Ferdinando Forino, professor at the Naples 
Conservatoire until 1901, when his son Luigi succeeded him 
in that position. The latter is the author of a very well-com¬ 
piled book on the violoncello, its technique, literature, history 
and players. 

Tancredi FORNEROS was held by Giovanni Bolzoni, direc¬ 
tor of the Turin Conservatoire, to be a violoncellist of distinct 
merit. 

Ferdinando Frasnedi, a pupil of Serato at the Bologna 
Conservatoire, was for some time principal in the Rome Or¬ 
chestra. He succeeded Dini in 1903 as teacher at the “Liceo 
Benedetto Marcello.” 

SAMUELE Grossi, one of the numerous pupils of Serato at 
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the Bologna Conservatoire, is professor at the Turin Conser¬ 
vatoire since 1895. 

Giuseppe MAGRINI, professor at the Milan Conservatoire,was 
a pupil of Labocetta at the Naples Conservatoire. He is not 
only an excellent executant but also an eminent teacher, who 
counts many violoncellists of merit among his numerous pupi 
PROSPERO MONTECCHI, studied under Serato at the Bologna 
Conservatoire until .882. In .887 he went to Rennes »* 
Bretagne as teacher at the conservatoire. He appeare m 
success in many French towns as well as in Manchester an 
Oxford. About 1905 the French Government honoured k 
by electing him an Officer of the French Academy. 

Gaetano Morelli was a pupil of Ferdinando orino _ 
Rome Conservatoire. He was violoncellist of t e 
Queen Margareta of Italy, of which Sgambati was 
He has for some years taken up his residence in on o • 
HORAZIO PACHELLI, who died about 1905 at t e ear y *> 
twenty-five, was for some time a member of the ar “°“s . (] 
of Queen Margareta, which is under the direction 0 g 
and first violoncellist of the Orchestra M ^ una * . ^ 
Angelo Peracchio, bom August 10, i»;o, a ’ . 

at his native town under Professor Casella. e ^ 
the Diploma of Honour for violoncello, harmony a ^ 
position, he was appointed at the Royal Theatre a . t 

exchanged that position for the post of solo vio ^ 

the Theatre Bellecourt at Lyons, and appeare as 
marked success in Paris and other important re 
Afterwards he went to Nantes, and he is at presen 
fessor of violoncello and ensemble playing at * ^ 

toire of St. Etienne, with the title of an Officer of tne 

Academy. violoncello 

He has written several arrangements of pieces for' ^ ^ 

Mario Pezzotta was a pupil of Magrini at t e 1 * ^ ^ 
servatoire after a course of preliminary studies 
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Merighi at Bergamo, where he is now engaged as teacher of 
the conservatoire. 

OTTAVIO DE PlCCOLELLIS, son of the Marquis Giovanni de 
Piccolellis, best known by his work on ancient and modern in¬ 
strument makers, is a very clever amateur violoncellist, who 
studied under Sbolci and Servais. He is the fortunate owner 
of a fine collection of valuable instruments, and conductor of 
the orchestral society, “ Cherubini,” at Florence, where he lives. 

Silvio Rispoli, another distinguished amateur violoncellist 
possessing a very remarkable collection of old violoncellos, 
is still living in Naples. 

Paolo Rotondo, a distinguished amateur violoncellist, who 
died about the beginning of this century at Naples, and pub¬ 
lished a few compositions for violoncello. He had a magni¬ 
ficent collection of instruments, including violoncellos by Ber¬ 
gonzi, Gagliano, Grancino, Gofriller, Tecchler, etc., and an 
equally fine collection of bows by Tourte, Peccatte, Voirin, 
Vuillaume, etc., which was dispersed after his death; L. Forino 
securing a fine Tecchler, and other violoncellos being secured 
by de Piccolellis of Florence, Filippio and Rispoli of Naples. 
Martucci dedicated his fine violoncello sonata to Rotondo. 

Enrico SCOGNAMILLA, a clever Neapolitan violoncellist, was 
for some time in Buenos Ayres where Forino heard him. His 
present whereabouts are unknown. 

FRANCESCO Tasca, who composed a number of solos and 
duets for violoncello, lived at Milan and Parma during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

Enrico Tignani was for several years teacher at the Liceo 
Rossini at' Pesaro. He died at the age of thirty-eight some¬ 
where about 1904, after he had been elected professor of the 
Florence Conservatoire. 

Pietro Tonassi (Tonazzi), was violoncellist and conductor 
at Venice between 1827-41. Some of his compositions for 
violoncello were published by Ricordi. 
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IsiDORO TRUFFI, a pupil of Vincenzo Merighi, was with Quar- 
enghi together principal violoncellist at the Scala Theatre and 
teacher at the Conservatoire at Milan. The latter post he occu¬ 
pied until 1884. The favourite violoncello of Truffi came into 
the possession of Ferdinando Forino and belongs now to his 
son Luigi. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE VIOLONCELLO IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


I N spite of numerous inquiries we have failed to obtain*any 
direct information about Spanish violoncellists, although 
from that country comes one of the foremost violon¬ 
cellists of the present day. 

Pablo DE CASALS was born in 1878 in a small town near 
Barcelona, where his father was an organist. Showing early 
signs of musical talent, he began to play the flute, violin and 
several other instruments until his predilection for the violon¬ 
cello became manifest. At the age of thirteen he was sent to 
Barcelona, where he studied that instrument under Jose Garcia. 
After two years’ study he carried off the first prize. Count 
Morphy, who heard him on that occasion, presented him to 
Queen Christina, and they decided to give him assistance in 
completing his studies. For two years these were carried on 
in Madrid, and at the end of that time his patrons sent him 
to Brussels, where the late principal of the Conservatoire, the 
celebrated Gevaert, advised him to go to Paris. His august 
patrons took umbrage at what they considered a disregard of 
their wishes, and young Casals was thrown back upon his own 
resources. He returned to Barcelona, where he obtained the 
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recently vacant professorship for violoncello at the conserva¬ 
toire. Shortly afterwards a reconciliation with Count Morphy 
took place, and the latter sent him to Lamoureux m Pans with 
a letter of recommendation. Lamoureux was ill at the time, 
and told him that he was not disposed to hear newcomers, but 
the manner and personality of Casals struck him so much that 
he told him to come again the next day. Mrs. B. Hen erson, 
in “The Strad” (in an interview with Casals) tells us t a e 
next day Lamoureux appeared even more indisposed, and re¬ 
mained writing at his desk while Casals playe , a PP aren; 
paying no attention to him. When Casals had finished, how¬ 
ever, he rose from his seat, and crossing the room wi gr > 
difficulty, he offered him an engagement for the next conc«t 
As this only left him two days to prepare, asa.s was 
point of refusing, but quickly collected himself andIt* * 
opportunity. His success was so great that he » 
for the next concert, and henceforward he becameth 8 
Paris. Not content with his fame as a vl ° lo ” C ' ' ' 
peared also as conductor, and conducted e . 
chestra on several occasions, introducing severa t . 

works by modern composers. He has set umse ^ 

encourage the latter, especially with regard to com P ^ hj; 
the violoncello. The English and Dutch compos 
singled out as most promising for the future. astf 

Casals is a virtuoso of the highest order, wo 
his great talent on trashy tricks to dazzle the eyes o 
titude. His performances of Bach s solo sonatas ^ ^ a ;; 
delightful to the serious listener, but an object e ^ ^ 
young violoncellists. His playing is full 0 P iaJl 

tion, yet always dignified, like that of his great c 

Pablo de Sarasate. . jj ivf 

He met with phenomenal success on his tours, ^ 

extended all over Europe and America. In Nort 
toured with great success in I 9 ° 4 > an£ l * n March, i 9 ° 5 * 
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his debut at the London Philharmonic Society with Saint- 
Saens’s A minor Concerto, playing on a fine Gagliano violon¬ 
cello which was presented to him by the Queen of Spain. Since 
then we have heard him on several occasions, also in company 
with the pianist, Harold Bauer, with whom he gave a number 
of concerts in Paris. He married Guillermina Suggia, who studied 
under him in Paris. Gabriel Faure wrote a double concerto for 
the young violoncellist couple, which they performed together 
in public. Casals has of late years been regularly before the 
London public, and his trio concerts with Kreisler or J. Thibaut 
as violinist and Bauer as pianist are fresh in all music-lovers’ 
memories. 


PORTUGAL. 


Of this country we cnly know of two violoncellists of note: 

Guillermina Suggia, of whom Julius Klengel wrote in a 
letter to a friend: “I am myself the greatest admirer of her 
phenomenal talent .... such eminent executive powers, com¬ 
bined with so wonderful a musical temperament, is only to be 
found in the elect circle of artists.” This version was fully 
borne out by her appearance at the Curtius Concert Club on 
January 21, 1905, when she gave a brilliant rendering of 
Dvorak’s Concerto, Op. 104, and Piatti’s “Tarantella,” as well 
as Svendsen’s “Romance” and Victor Herbert’s “Serenade” 
(from suite). Not only was her technique remarkable, but her 
tone was of a masculine power seldom heard from a lady vio¬ 
loncellist. She has since studied under P. Casals, whom she 
married a few years ago, and has appeared in public in double 
concertos with her husband. 
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CARLOS DE Mello, a distinguished amateur violoncellist, who 
has been engaged also for many years in researches concerning 
the history and literature of the violoncello. He was engaged 
for some time as lecturer on scientific subjects at the Carnegie 
Institute. In South America he had the misfortune of losing 
the whole of his valuable collection of violoncello music, in¬ 
cluding rare old works and numerous portraits of violoncel¬ 
lists, together with notes for an intended history of the violon¬ 
cello. A most regrettable catastrophe to all lovers and players 
of that instrument. He is at present living again at is , 
collecting fresh material and always ready to assist ose 
are interested in the study of the history or literature o 
beloved instrument. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CZECHIAN VIOLONCELLISTS FROM l8oo TO 1900. 


F RANZ DE BOCH, born February 14, 1808, at Poter- 
stein, studied the violoncello at the Prague Conserva¬ 
toire. In 1853 he settled in Stuttgart, where he was 
appointed a member of the court chapel, and in 1856 
teacher of the conservatoire. 

JAROMIR HRIMALY, brother of Johann, the celebrated violin¬ 
ist, was a violoncellist of merit. He settled at Amsterdam, 
where he was engaged at the Paleis voor Volksvlijt. 

Kasimir Prince Lubomirski, born February 13, 1813, at 
Czerniejow, studied the violoncello under Dotzauer. He pub¬ 
lished some fifty vocal and instrumental pieces of the lighter 
genre. In i860 he lived at Rowno, in Volhynia, as curator of 
a Latin college founded by his father, the famous patron of 
Beethoven. 

Franz Neruda, born December 3, 1843, at Briinn in Aus¬ 
tria, travelled as solo violoncellist at an early age with his 
father and his sister Wilma, afterwards Lady Halle. From 
1864 till 1867 he was member of the royal chapel at Copen¬ 
hagen, and in 1868 he founded the Chamber Music Society at 
that town. Since 1892 he is Gade’s successor as conductor of the 

<501 
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Musikverein at Copenhagen and likewise of the Musical Union 
at Stockholm. He has composed a concerto and a number of 
solo pieces for the violoncello, as well as orchestral and choral 
works, chamber music, etc. In 1894 he was honoured by the 
title of “professor.” Neruda is still (1913) active at Copen¬ 
hagen. 

ALOIS NERUDA is mentioned by Theo. Schulz as anot er 
brother of Lady Halid, who was for many years violoncellist 
at the National Theatre at Prague and about 1892 solo violon¬ 
cellist at the Imperial Opera in Vienna. Further particu ars 

are wanting. 

Alois Karel studied at the Prague Conservatoire un er 
Professor Yanatka. He finished his studies in 1859 an 
to Russia, where about 1895 he was still living as a g ) 

esteemed violoncellist (Theo. Schulz). 

HANUS Vyhan (Wihan), born June 5, 1855, whose parens 
were at first opposed to his choice of a musical ^ areer 
finally consented, studied the violoncello under e 2 e 
at the Prague Conservatoire from 1868 to i 873> ni ® 
studies under Charles Davidoff. Towards the end 0 1 73 
was appointed teacher of h:s instrument at the Mozar 
Salzburg, and thence went to Berlin as solo violonce 
Bilse’s Orchestra, and from 1877 until 1880 he was c 
virtuoso in the court chapel at Sondershausen. In ^ 

year he became solo violoncellist in the Court Or ^ 

Munich and member of the private quartet of Ludwig ^ 
1888 he left Munich on his appointment as professor 0 
Prague Conservatoire. In 1894 he succeeded his pnP 1 ’ 
Berger (see the latter) as violoncellist of the famous 0 ^ 
Quartet, which has become universally known for its ^ 
ensemble and poetic rendering, especially of the wor's 0 ^ 
Czechian composers. Dvorak dedicated his violonce 
certo to Wihan , ^ 

Anthony Cink, born June 21, 1863, at Pribram, stu 
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violoncello for six years at the Prague Conservatoire, under 
Franz Xaver Hegenbart. On leaving that institution in 1882 
he was appointed professor of his instrument at the Cracow 
Conservatoire, and after serving his term in the army he went 
to Elberfeld (Rhine province) as solo violoncellist in the Muni¬ 
cipal Orchestra. At the same time he was teacher of his in¬ 
strument at Rauchenecker’s school of music at that town. In 
1891 he was appointed as professor at the school of the War¬ 
saw Musical Union, and he also joined the Herman Quartet at 
that town. Cink has toured successfully in Austria, Germany 
and Russia, where he played before Nicholas II and the 
Tsarina. 

J. Kovarik, violoncellist of the famous Dannreuther Quar¬ 
tet, which tours in the United States of America, is also a 
Czech to judge by his name, but we have no further particu¬ 
lars concerning him. 

Otto Berger, born 1873 at Machau, studied the violoncello 
under Wihan at the Prague Conservatoire. He founded with 
his co-students, Hofmann, Nedbal and Suk, the famous 
Bohemian String Quartet, which commenced touring with 
phenomenal success in 1892. In 1894 his failing health com¬ 
pelled him to leave the quartet, his place being taken by his 
late master, Wihan. Berger retired to Jiis native place, 
Machau, as teacher of his instrument, and died there on June 
30, 1897. All that heard him lament the early death of one 
who promised to become one of the foremost players of the 
violoncello. Theo. Schulz gives (in “Strings,” 1895-6) a few 
names of Czechian violoncellists, about whom we possess no 
further particulars. They are : 

THEOBALD KretscHMANN, contemporary violoncellist, con¬ 
ductor at the Salvator Votary Cathedral and leader of the 
Czechian Song Club in Vienna. His violoncello compositions 
(published by Rorich) are described as standard violoncello 
compositions. 
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ALOIS MUZIKANT (in Russia called Belagucelabre Aclouzre), 1 
an exceedingly brilliant violoncellist, who studied at the 
Prague Conservatoire. He was about 1S95 principal violon¬ 
cellist at the Imperial Opera and professor at the conservatoire 
at Odessa, where his extraordinary talent is greatly admired 

EM. NEPOMUCKY (Ney-pom-ooct-skee), another pupil from 
the Prague Conservatoire, who was in 1895 professor of violon¬ 
cello at Upsala in Sweden. j 

HASTUY, about 1821 teacher of Krob, and composer of duets, 
and YANATKA, teacher of Karel before 1859, are both mentioned 
by Schulz as teachers of the violoncello at the Prague Con 
servatoire. No further details respecting them are to hand 

JULIUS JUNEK, born at Brandeis on the Elbe in 1873 was or 
six years a pupil of Professor H. Wihan at the Prague Con¬ 
servatoire, where he studied composition under Anton Dvoi 
On leaving the conservatoire in 1895 he became Bergerrs deputy 
in the Bohemian String Quartet during the illness of that re¬ 
markable artist. On his appointment as solo violonce 1st 
the Landestheater at Agram, he was succeeded in the orm 
position by his late master, Wihan. Afterwards he was 
three years professor of violoncello at the conservatoire at ^ 
bach. From 1900 to 1906 he occupied the position 0 so^ 
violoncellist at the Royal Theatre at Prague, where e 
afterwards appointed teacher at the conservatoire an ]° 
the Prague Trio. He is at present as imperial chamber ® ^ 
cian, a member of the Imperial Opera Orchestra in 1 
where he founded a string quartet in conjunction with t 
brated violinist, Ondricek. Jitnek has toured with 
cess as a soloist in Austria, and composed a number 0 
for his instruments besides some songs. . 

Wilhelm Jeral, born October 2, 1861, studied the vioo^ 
cello under Hegenbarth at the Prague Conservatoire * w 
1 873-9. Besides the violoncello he studied the pianoforte, 
composition, for which he showed remarkable talent 
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Concerto, Op. 10, and some of his solos rank among the best 
modern works for the violoncello. The former was selected as 
a test piece for the Bonamy-Dobree violoncello prize at the 
Royal Academy, London, a few years ago. In 1880 he was 
appointed solo violoncellist at the Landestheater and teacher 
at the Styrian Musical Union at Graz, appearing frequently 
with marked success as soloist at important concerts. In 1888 
he went to Rotterdam as solo violoncellist of the German 
Opera, where he occupied later on the post of conductor. He 
toured with great success in Germany, Austria and Holland. 
In 1896 he settled in Vienna where he was in 1899 engaged as 
solo violoncellist of the Imperial Opera, which post he still 
occupies. In 1901 he joined the Prill Quartet in Vienna, 
proving himself an excellent chamber music player. 

JANTSY, the master of a zingaro band in the Hungarian 
County (Komitat) of Pressburg, was an excellent violoncellist 
in the earlier part of last century. His son, who was likewise 
a zingaro bandmaster, was a famous violinist, but he never 
could read music as he did not know the notes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

the violoncello in hungaet feom 1800 to 1900 


-pERV KLETZER, born 
L toured all over Europe in the sixti 
| and acquired a certain amount of P°P a a ”. d ^ attain 
he possessed distinct talent his P a ^J g min 0 r, 
a high artistic standard. Goltermanns Concer 
Op. 51, is dedicated to Fery Kletzer. j„ 

LOUIS HEGYESI, born November 3, 5 ’ . .. nain ed 

Hungary, belonged to an ^ tlstlC Je ^ lS isat ion. His 
Spitzer, of which ‘‘Hegyesi” is a who waS very 

brother is the genre pamter, ’ showi „g early 

popular about the latter part o • years. 

signs of musical talent Hegyesi, at the a ^ e 0 ° { the vio lon- 

sent to Vienna where he commenced t e s u y ^ un <Jet 
cello under Denis, and afterwards e j n 186' 

Schlesinger as a pupil of the Imperial Conser an( j held 

he went to Paris where he studied under Franc ° 
several appointments until the outbreak of t e . ^ 

War, when he returned to Vienna where he was jjilperU 
orchestra of the Imperial Opera. In 1^75 e w hj f l\ stood 
place as violoncellist in the Florentine Quarte , 
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then in the zenith of its fame, but was dissolved soon after 
through differences between Jean Becker, the leader, and 
Chiostri, the viola player, who was of a quarrelsome nature. 
Hegyesi then commenced touring as a virtuoso and met with 
great success. He possessed a faultless technique, and his 
style was very refined and full of classical dignity, though 
sometimes slightly inclining to the sweetly sentimental which 
at that time was greatly in favour with the the musical public; 
His tone was exceedingly beautiful, of a sweet and singing 
quality, but not very strong. About the middle of the eighties 
he toured with the celebrated pianist, Benno Schonberger, when 
they visited the principal towns in Austria and Hungary. In 
1886-7 he gave concerts in London, where he was well received. 
During that time the author became his pupil and fast friend, 
and followed him to Cologne where Hegyesi was appointed 
professor at the Rhenish Conservatoire as successor to L. Ebert. 
He made his debut as professor at the Giirzenich concerts in 
autumn 1878 with the Volkmann concerto. He played on that 
occasion on a Giov. Grancino of large size and opaque colour, 
which proved to be of insufficient power for so large a hall. 
The author, who was smitten with the beautiful quality of its 
tone, bought it, but had to abandon it for the same reason, and 
he sold it to Messrs. Hill and Sons, in part exchange for the 
beautiful and very powerful light yellow Grancino which he 
still uses. Hegyesi acquired soon after an exquisite Francesco 
Ruggerius. In 1888 he married a lady from Berlin, but soon 
after, his health, which had not been strong for years, gradu¬ 
ally began to fail and he died February 27, 1894. He com¬ 
posed a few solos and “ New Rhythmical Scale and Chord 
Studies for the Technical Development of the Fingers and 
the Bow,” which is the most complete and valuable work of 
its kind. 

Aurel VON Czerwenka, born December 31, i860, at Karan- 
sebes in the county (Komitat) of Szorenyi. He commenced his 
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studies at the “ Steiermarkische Musikverein” (musical society 
of Styria) at Graz. In 1882 he entered the Dresden Conserva¬ 
toire and continued afterwards as a private pupil of Friedrich 
Griitzmacher. After a concert tour through Germany he was 
engaged as violoncellist in the celebrated Mannsfeld Orches¬ 
tra. Later on he started again on prolonged concert tours in 
Germany, eventually settling in Graz, where he is now living as 
solo violoncellist at the Landestheater and professor at the 
Styrian Musical Union. Czerwenka is not only an eminent 
soloist, but also one of the finest chamber music players of t f 

present time. , 

Adolf Schiffer, born August 14, 1873. at A P atun - e 
studied at the Royal Academy, Budapest, under David Popper. 
On the completion of his studies he received the artists p 
loma, and was appointed professor of violoncello at t at un 
tute by the side of his former master. He is also an ex 
chamber music player and violoncellist of the Budapest 
Quartet (Kemdny, Mambriny, Szeremi, Schiffer). 

Deszo KoRDY, born at Arad in 1881, began his ' 
studies under his father, a violinist and conductor, at 
of six. In 1893 the- family came over to London, an 
entered the Royal Academy of Music, where he 1 ^ 
violoncello under Chevalier Ernest de Munck. In 1 9 ^ 
the Bonamy-Dobree prize and the certificate of merit in 
At the conclusion of his studies he was appointe as 
cellist in the orchestra of the Royal Opera Covent 
being then only seventeen years of age, and the y° ^ 
member of that famous institution. Afterwards e w ^ ^ 
Brussels, where he studied for some time under Pro 
Jacobs. He possesses a fine technique of the left an , ^ 
bined with an excellent style of bowing and a power u ^ 
of fine quality; moreover, he is a thorough musician 0 a^ 
artistic temperament. At Brussels he made his ^ e “ ^ 

E- de Munck’s difficult “Concerto Dramatique, an 
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Federation Artistique” in a notice of the concert speaks of 
him as “Le Jean Gerardy Hongrois.” He was a favourite at 
the house of Mrs. Lewis-Hill, the munificent art patroness in 
London, where he often played with Schonberger, Johannes 
Wolf and other celebrated artists. On her death that lady 
left him a legacy of five hundred pounds. 

Kordy has toured with great success in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Hungary, and is at present still travelling 
as a soloist. He has composed a number of effective solos and 

■ arrangements published by Schott and Co. 

ARNOLD FoLDESY was born at Budapest in September, 1882. 
1 Showing early signs of musical talent, his father, a member of 
: the Royal Hungarian Opera Orchestra, intended him to 
: become a violinist. The boy, however, showed a decided pre- 
' ference for the violoncello, on the ground that he would not 

• practice standing! His progress on the violoncello was so 
; rapid that he made his first public appearance at Budapest 

when he was only seven years old, and took his audience by 

■ storm. In consequence he received many engagements, includ- 
: ing one to play at a concert conducted by Arthur Nikisch. In 
; 1891 he studied for a short time under David Popper, and then 
; he went to Frankfort-on-Main, where he became a pupil of 
i Professor Hugo Becker. At Frankfort he applied himself seri- 
5 ously to his work for two and a half years, at the end of which 

• he went to Berlin, where he finished his studies under Robert 
: Hausmann, making his public debut in the Prussian capital with 
; the Philharmonic Orchestra, and achieving great success. After 

• this he toured all over Europe. He made his first appearance 
> in England in 1902, when he was received with enthusiasm, 
s Foldesy has since been heard in London on many occasions, 

: each subsequent appearance confirming the first impression. 

His technique is phenomenal and his tone is good; in fact, he 
is a veritable Paganini on the violoncello, though in breadth of 
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style and thoughtfulness he cannot yet compare with our best 
masters of the instrument. 

There are several Hungarian violoncellists of distinction, 
about whom we have so far failed to obtain particulars. They 
are : VON SEBESTHAL at Graz; N. C. ZUPANCIC at Oedenburg, 
W. Fiedler, teacher at the conservatoire at Szeged; A. Riegee 
and K. SKRIPECZ at Pressburg; W. RlESER, teacher at the 
conservatoire atTemesvar;DR. B.GARZOand E. Marko, violon¬ 
cellists of two different permanent quartets at Kecskemet. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

POLISH VIOLONCELLISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A DAM HERMANN, born in 1800, of German parents, at 
Warsaw. He was a successful teacher at the Imperial 
Conservatoire and solo violoncellist of the Imperial 
Opera of that town. Among his many pupils were his 
son Adam (see later on), Komorowski, Thalgriin, Moniuszko 
and Kontski. 

Samuel KOSSOWSKI, born 1805 in Galicia, was an entirely 
self-taught violoncellist, who nevertheless acquired a high 
degree of virtuosity. According to Wasielewski, he appeared 
with great success at Vienna, Berlin, Warsaw, Kieff, etc., during 
the years 1842-52, and died at Kobryn in the Govern¬ 
ment of Grodno in 1851! According to this, he was not only 
autodidact but also a sort of phantom violoncellist, who ap¬ 
peared as concert-giver during the year after his death. 

Joseph Szablinski, born June 8, 1809, at Warsaw, was for 
over forty years principal violoncellist at the Imperial Theatre 
of his native town. He combined virtuosity and beauty of 
tone with high artistic qualities, and excelled particularly as 
quartet player. 

Stanislaus Szczepanowski. bom 1814, at Krakow, was a 

CM 
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virtuoso on the violoncello and the guitar. He toured success- l 
fully in his dquble capacity in France and England during 
the year 1839. His wife arid children remained in the latter 
country, where his son is still living as teacher of the violin , 
at Trinity College. Stanislaus Szczepanowski made a suc¬ 
cessful debut at Berlin in 1843- He died about 1875- , 

MORITZ KARASOWSKI, born September 22, 1823, at War¬ 
saw, studied the violoncello and pianoforte under Valentin 
Kratzer, director of music of that town. In 1851 (Wasielewski 
gives the date as 1852) he became a member of the thea 
orchestra at Warsaw. In 1858 and i860 he visited Berra, 
Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Cologne and Paris for the sake 0 
further study, and in 1864 he was appointed chamber music 
in the Royal chapel at Dresden. He published a few e ec 
solos for violoncello and pianoforte, and some songs, 
music historian he acquired a world-wide reputation y 
“Life of Chopin,” which, like his “History of Polish pera, 
lives of Haydn and Mozart, Chopin’s youth, etc., was ongui- 
ally published in Polish. The first German translatio 
published in 1877, and the third enlarged edition appear 
1881* Karasowski died at Dresden, April 20, 1892. ^ 

Ignace KOMOROWSKI, born February 24, 1824, at ara 
was a pupil of Adam Hermann. After completing is ^ 
he was appointed at the theatre of his native town. ^ 
quired great popularity by his poetical and charming 
songs, and died October 14, 1857. ^ 

Adam Hermann, son of the above-mentioned A am ^ 
mann, born 1836 at Warsaw, changed his name to 
ski. He received his first instruction from his father. ^ 
he entered the Brussels Conservatoire as pupil of Servai 


* The second English edition was issued in 19W5 
His Life and Letters / 9 by Moritz Karasowski. 
Hill. Two volumes. (William Reeves.) 
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1854 he left that institute with the first prize, and returned to 
Warsaw, whence he toured successfully in Poland and Russia. 
In 1888 he was still living in retirement at Warsaw. 

JOHANN KARLOWICZ, born May 28, 1836, in Lithuania, com¬ 
menced the study of the violoncello under Julius Lyko at 
Wilna, continuing under Gobella at Moscow, Sebastian Lee at 
Hamburg, and finally, in 1859-60, under Servais at Brussels. 
He was for several years teacher at the Warsaw Conservatoire. 
In his native country he enjoyed the reputation of one of the 
greatest linguists of his time. 

SlGlSMUND KONTSKI is mentioned by Wasielewski as a pupil 
of the elder Hermann, who settled in St. Petersburg. He ap¬ 
pears to have been a relation of the celebrated four brothers 
Kontski. 

Stanislaus ThalgrUn, bom August 16, 1843, of German 
origin, at Warsaw. After completing his studies, he was ap¬ 
pointed principal violoncellist at the theatre of his native town. 

BOLESLAF MONIUSZKO, born October 25, 1845, son of the 
Polish composer, Stanislaus Moniuszko, was violoncellist of the 
Warsaw Theatre in 1888. 

Joseph Adamowski, born 1862, in Warsaw, commenced his 
studies at the conservatoire of his native town, continuing under 
Fitzenhagen at Moscow from 1877 to 1883. He left that in¬ 
stitute with a diploma and the large silver medal. After tour¬ 
ing in Poland and Galicia, he was appointed teacher at the 
Krakow Conservatoire, which position he held until 1887. After 
nearly two years of touring he went to America in 1889, where 
he was engaged for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
joined the string quartet founded by his brother, the violinist, 
F. Adamowski, in conjunction with his brother and his wife, 
the pianist Antoinette Adamowski-Szumowska, the Adamow¬ 
ski Trio, which has gained renown in America. Since 1902 he 
is teacher at the New England Conservatory of Music in Bos¬ 
ton, where he is also in great request as a private teacher. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE VIOLONCELLO IN RUSSIA FROM I/CO TO I 9 00 - 


I N Russia, as in all Slavonic countries, music presents an 
essential feature of the national life, entering into a 
phases of the existence of its people. All their joys a 
sorrows, longings of the heart and exuberance 0 P> 
hnd spontaneous expression in their national songs an ^ 
Rhythm and elementary form are always clear y e 
:hese healthy productions, the direct children of Na ur, ^ 

Dear all the elementary features of music a ne ^’. sof 
:hild bears those of a grown-up person. Cm isa i ^ 
/ery recent date among Russians. They were a van . 

Asiatic warriors until they came into closer conta 

quished Western neighbours. , h become 

Not before the reign of Peter the Great did they 

icquainted with the social and artistic life o es 
In 1720 the Duke Car. U.rich of 
took refuge at the court of Peter t e ... ^ 

daughter he afterwards married. He broug ^ 

his small private band, consisting of exce con . 

cians, including the brothers Hiibner, of whom 0 
ductor, the other principal violinist of this it v j 0 | 

The instruments represented therein were. severa 
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d’amour, viola, one violoncello (bassette), one double-bass 
(large bass violin), two oboes, two flutes, two horns, two trum¬ 
pets and kettledrums. 

They played chiefly compositions by German and Italian 
masters of their time (Telemann, Keiser, Heinichen, Schulz, 
Fuchs, Corelli, Tartini, Porpora, etc.), which so delighted the 
Czar and his nobles that they were commanded to appear regu¬ 
larly at court, and formed the nucleus of the imperial court 
chapel. Peter’s successor, Peter II, was so enthusiastic a lover 
of music that he took up the study of the violoncello under 
Riedel (see page iyp), a Silesian, who was a member of the 
court chapel and fencing-master to the Czar. The Tsarina 
Anna enlarged the court chapel by the addition of several 
prominent artists which were sent to her by August II of 
Poland, who selected them from his large court orchestra. 
Among these were the Italian violoncellist, Gasparo, and later 
on Giuseppe daH’Oglio from Padua arrived likewise via Dres¬ 
den. Dall’Oglio was succeeded in 1763 by his compatriot: 

ClClO POLLIARI. These became the teachers of the Rus¬ 
sians in the art of violoncello playing, with the result that we 
And the name of CHORCHEWSKI as that of one of the violon¬ 
cellists in the Imperial Chapel about 1770. The instrument 
gradually became a great favourite among the Russian aris¬ 
tocracy, and during the first half of the nineteenth century 

we find the names of Prince Trubetzkoi, Baron Stroganow 
and 

Count Mathieu JIirgewitch Wielhorski among the 
eminent violoncellists of their time. The latter was of 
Polish origin, his family having settled in Russia after 
the first partition* of Poland in 1772. He was born in Vol- 


asielewski says: “After the third partition.” That is evidently 
"long as that took place eight years after the birth of M. Wielhorski, 
viz., m 1795. 
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hynia, October 19, 1787, and showing early musical talent, he 
studied first the pianoforte, and afterwards also musical theory 
and the violoncello. Romberg became his master for the latter 
instrument, on which Wielhorski excelled. The high esteem 
in which he was held by his contemporaries is shown in the 
many works dedicated to him, among others, the famous Mor- 
ceau de Concert,” by Servais, and the “Duo Brilliant," for 
violin and violoncello with orchestra, Op. 39,byH.Vieuxtempi 
Wielhorski was director of the Imperial Musical Society at 
St. Petersburg. He died in 1863, leaving his extensive and 
important library to the St. Petersburg Conservatoire and his 
Stradivari violoncello to Charles Davidoff. His brother. 

Count Michael Wielhorski, bom 1788, was violinist anda 
gifted composer, who wrote two songs with violoncello obbli 
gato, which were sung by Mantius in 1835 and described in 
the “Allgemeine Musikzeitung” as “full of feeling, and on 
ginal.” Schumann, who visited the brothers Wielhorski in 
Moscow in 1844, says of Michael: “He is the most talente 
(“genialste”—possessing most genius) amateur I have e\er 
met.” He composed also variations for violoncello, a string 

quartet, etc. The youngest brother: 

Count Joseph Wielhorski, was also a talented vioon 

cellist as well as pianist and composer. 

Wasielewski describes Joseph and Michael erroneous y 

nephews of Mathieu Wielhorski. ^ 

Nicolas de Wladimiroff, to whom Servais dedicate 

Fantasia, Op. 8, was another distinguished ama ^ eUr > J 1 . a e 
cellist belonging to the aristocracy of St. Petersburg a 
middle of last century. , ^ 

ARVED POORTEN, born at Riga in 1835, was one 0 e ^ 
most Russian violoncellists, who was particularly esteem ^ 
a teacher, and formed a great number of excellent pupi s - ^ 
was himself a pupil of F. A. Kummer, and afterwar s 
the Brussels Conservatoire. After touring in Belgium, 
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land, Germany and Russia, he was appointed a member of 
the Imperial Chapel and teacher at the Conservatoire of St. 
Petersburg. He published “Six Morceaux Caracteristiques” 
for violoncello. 

He died at Riga June 1, 1901. 

CHARLES Davidoff, born March 15, 1838, at the little town 
of Goldingen in Kurland, is the first Russian violoncellist 
who ranks with the great masters of his instrument. In 1840 
his parents removed to Moscow, where Charles began his musi¬ 
cal studies at a very early age, and soon developed a decided 
predilection for the violoncello. At the age of twelve he 
became a pupil of H. Schmidt, who was then principal vio¬ 
loncellist at the Moscow Theatre. At the beginning he studied 
the violoncello only as amateur, visiting first the Gymnasium 
(grammar school), and from 1854-8 the Moscow University as 
a student of mathematics. After studying the violoncello for 
some time under Charles Schuberth at St. Petersburg, he went 
to Leipzig, where he devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
composition under Moritz Hauptmann. His progress was so 
remarkable that he intended to choose that art as the principal 
aim of his life. His love for the violoncello, however, gained 
the upper hand. On December 15, 1859, he produced his first 
violoncello concerto, Op. 5, at one of the Gewandhaus Con¬ 
certs at Leipzig with such phenomenal success that this occa¬ 
sion finally decided his career, and ranked him at once with 
the greatest violoncellists of his time. Although his technique 
was equalled by few, and surpassed by none, he never evinced 
the ambition to shine as a virtuoso but rather strove to develop 
the means of poetical expression of his instrument in an in¬ 
genious and thoughtful manner. In this sense he treated also 
the virtuoso side of his art by the invention of novel and 
brilliant passages which were always subservient to the poeti¬ 
cal idea of his compositions, and not a mere technical display 
of fireworks strung together by threadbare themes which in 
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other virtuoso pieces merely serve as an apology lor the 

former. ,,. 

He was one of the first masters to study the nature of his 

instrument, and to bring out its intrinsic beaut,» 
in their proper light, instead of trying to n 
many gymnastics are possible, which after a dea o wear) 
practice give no better effect than played on a second-rate 

Davidoff came to the just conclusion that the two \o*« 
strings can only be used effectively within one octave rom - 
open strings, except for harmonics which, of co««callow « 
a limited use. Neither produces the D string a e ^ 

throughout its compass. This leaves on y e - ^ 

which to roam about at will. With regard to his conce ^ 
says: “To produce well sounding virtuoso passages 
sidered it necessary to remain chiefly on two strings, 
if not on one, the A string only.” (See Wassi 1 > 

Davidoff und seine Art das Violoncell zu be an e n. ^ 

In this sense he altered also the fingering in ma 
of Romberg’s concertos. Romberg was very par | ^ 

sages in thumb positions, running right across ^ ^ 

employing the higher register of t e ^ althoug h 

which passages never sound quite suc ’ n 

in the case of these concertos they are often con ^ Rotn . 
a manner that it is impossible to employ any o 

berg’s fingering. Davidoff laid 

With regard to the technique of the bo , oi 

down important rules as the result of a seare : ing ,t 

all that had been achieved by previous master , ^ 

with the bowing used by the greatest violinists tec |,. 

In this he stood not alone as the influence o 0 | c j er 

nique upon the violoncello is clearly tracea £ onserva toire, 
masters, and Vaslin, professor cf the Paris 
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acknowledges his indebtedness to the great violinist, Baillot, 
in his “L’art du Violoncelle.” 

Davidoff used to advise his pupils to “go and listen atten¬ 
tively and observantly to the best violinists, as it was to them 
he owed all he had learned.” Jokingly, he added : “ I should 
be glad to listen also to a good violoncellist sometimes, but, 
alas—there are none ! ” 

This is, of course, an absurd statement, at a time when Ser- 
vais, Franchomme, De Swert and Kummer were in the zenith of 
their glory. 

Davidoff’s playing was distinguished by absolute purity of 
intonation. His tone was always beautiful, rich and full, even 
in the most rapid and difficult passages which he played with 
such ease and perfection that the listener would never be made 
aware of their difficulty. His style was dignified and full of 
reserve, except when a climax was reached which required the 
fullest expression. At such moments Davidoff would show 
great emotional power, with all the resources at his command 
to give it the fullest expression. All cheap sentimentality 
which tries to win the applause of the multitude was alien to 
his nature, he detested it. A short time after his debut in 
Leipzig Griitzmacher resigned his position in i860 and went 
to Dresden. His post was offered to Davidoff, who accepted 
it but resigned it again after a short period, in order to travel. 
He visited Holland, returning through northern Germany to 
Russia, where he toured for some time, and was appointed 
imperial solo violoncellist to the Tsar and of the Imperial 
Musical Union. In 1862 he became professor of violoncello at 
the Petersburg Conservatoire. In the following years he 
visited Germany, Belgium and England. In 1871 he was 
director of the music section at the great Polytechnic Exhibi¬ 
tion at Moscow. In 1874 he appeared as soloist at the Paris 
Conservatoire concerts. In 1876 he was appointed director of 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire and the Imperial Musical 
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Union. He resigned these positions in 1887 and toured again 
in 1888. 

During this tour he played among other compositions, 
Kousnetzoff’s “Berceuse” and the “Cantabile” by Cesar Cui 
His portrait appears in the accompanying Fig. 60. 

Davidoff was a great admirer of Schumann s Concerto in. 



Fig. GO. Charles Davidoff. 

1 ing ^ 

minor, which he did his utmost to popularise b> P 
frequently in public, and by preparing a care u y 
and bowed edition (published by Hugo Poh.e in 
He induced also his favourite pupil, Alexan er nS ;(Jered 
to make his first debut with this concerto, which ie ^ ^ 
as thoroughly in the nature of the instrument, showi „ 
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beauties in a manner that stands out from anything that has 
ever been written for the violoncello, in spite of the somewhat 
heavy and lengthy finale. 

As a composer Davidoff stands above the virtuoso-composer. 
He has contributed successfully to almost every branch of his 
art, and although he was not endowed with marked originality, 
he had a distinct melodious vein which showed a fine poetical 
nature. His style is based upon the German romantic school 
with a strong admixture of the Slavonic element. This is par¬ 
ticularly noticeable in his pianoforte quintet, a work of in¬ 
trinsic merit, containing many exquisite beauties. His numer¬ 
ous solos for the violoncello are too well known to require 
detailed comment here. His “Am Springbrunnen” is one of 
the most popular solos in the whole literature of the 
violoncello. 

His “ Waltzer ” (from the four pieces published by Peters) 
is another exquisite 'and brilliant piece. His concertos form 
part of the repertoire of all well-known virtuosos. For a de¬ 
tailed account of his compositions see E. van der Straeten, 
“The Literature of the Violoncello.” Davidoff died on Febru¬ 
ary 26, 1889, a * Moscow, a brilliant star, extinguished too soon. 
His death was mourned by many young musicians, who re¬ 
ceived scholarships, and even the means of sustenance, through 
his instrumentality. As director of the St. Petersburg Con¬ 
servatoire he increased the number of scholarships at that in¬ 
stitution to a considerable extent. 

Davidoff possessed one of the finest Stradivari violoncellos, 
which was presented to him by Count Mathieu Wielhorski. 
It was sold after his death to a French amateur for 80,000 
francs. 

Alexander Wierzbilowicz, bom January 8, 1850, at St. 
Petersburg, stands foremost among Russian violoncellists of 
the present time. He studied at the Imperial Conservatoire of 
St. Petersburg under Charles Davidoff, where his exceptional 
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talent was recognised by the bestowal of the gold medal. He 
received his first appointment as solo violoncellist of the Im¬ 
perial Opera, and toured with great success in Russia and 
Europe. The Czar honoured him by nominating him issoo 



Fig. 61. The St. Petersburg Quartet. 

violoncellist. At present he is professor for ^ ^ ^ p etefS . 
the Imperial Conservatoire and violoncellist o ^ ^ p e t e r$- 
burg Quartet. His portrait appears in a S^ 0U P ^ | s the 
burg Quartet, of which Professor Leopo 
leader. 
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Alfred VON Glehn, born January 6, 1858, at Reval, studied 
at the Imperial Conservatoire at St. Petersburg under Charles 
Davidoff, obtaining the grand medal and a diploma. 

He received his first appointment in the orchestra of the Im¬ 
perial Opera at St. Petersburg, afterwards going to Berlin as 
solo violoncellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra. His suc¬ 
cessful concert tours brought him to Moscow, Kiev, Charkov, 
Voronesh, Reval, Riga, Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, London, 
Paris, New York and many other important towns. Returning 
from his Berlin engagement, he was appointed professor of 
violoncello at Charkov, and at present he holds a similar posi¬ 
tion at the Moscow Conservatoire. 

He has published a number of arrangements of pieces by 
Russian composers. Like the late Dr. Alfred Stelzner he holds 
the opinion that the string quartet should consist of four in¬ 
struments of different compass, instead of having two violins 
of equal tuning. For this reason he constructed a new 
instrument which he calls the “ Tenorgeige” (tenor violin). It 
is tuned exactly like Dr. Stelzner’s “violotta,” viz., 
thus holding the middle between the viola and the 
violoncello. In the orchestra it is intended v to -— 
enforce the tone of the violoncellos in their higher register. 

Anatole Brandoukoff, born 1859 at Moscow, studied the 
violoncello under Fitzenhagen at the Moscow Conservatoire 
from September, 1870, until May, 1878. He left that institute 
after gaining the gold medal and a diploma of honour, start¬ 
ing on a tour in Switzerland where he met with particularly 
great success at Bern and Geneva. In 1879 he visited Paris, 
and thence went on a tour through the French provinces. In 
1887-8 he appeared with great success in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. In 1890 he settled in Paris where he is highly 
esteemed as soloist and quartet player. Early in the nineties 
he revisited London, where his refined playing and excellent 
tone were greatly appreciated. Tchaikovsky admired his 
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playing so much that he wrote his “Pezzo Capriccioso” for 
him. Brandoukoff has published a violoncello concerto and a 

number of solo pieces for his instrument. 

PETER Danieltschenko, born i860 at Kiev, entered m 1 73 
the Moscow Conservatoire, where he studied the violencelo 
under Fitzenhagen until 1880. After gaining the small goW 
medal with a diploma of merit and a special prize for co 
position he left that institute and was appointed F ofw ^ 
the violoncello at the Imperial Conservatoire a ^ 

which position he occupied for one y ear > unn ^ ^ 

toured also with great success in southern Russia, 
made a brilliant debut at the Moscow Exhibition as tot* 
of which he was appointed member of the ° S J° ( 

Chapel and teacher at the Philharmonic Institute (school 
music). He resigned that position in 1887 in or er 
soloist in France, Switzerland and southern Russia. ^ 

I WAN SARADSCHEV, born 1863 at® Moscow Con- 
studied the violoncello under Fitzenhagen 
servatoire from 1879 till .886. He gained th ^ ^ 
medal with diploma, and was appointe irec d 

penal Conservatoire at Tambov. This post^ 
fn 1887 for the professorship at the Imperial Conservatoi 

Georg Talent, born 1863 at St. Petersburg, ^ 

study of the violoncello when he was already tQ St 

old. After leaving the polytechnic at Riga atoire , 

Petersburg, where he entered the 1 ® p ® ria , composition 
studying the violoncello under Davi o ^ 

under Rubinstein. He then went to 1 some years 

teacher at the conservatoire, where he remaine un d« 

Afterwards he went to Dresden to resume 1 towns with 
Friedrich Griitzmacher. He has appeared in m violon- 

brilliant success as soloist, and he is at prese 
cellist at the Municipal Theatre at Breslau in 
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Karl VON Skarzynski, born January 6, 1873, at Libawa on 
the Baltic. He commenced his musical studies as a violinist 
and flute player, but on leaving the college (gymnasium) he 
decided in favour of the violoncello. He entered the Warsaw 
Conservatoire, which he left with a diploma in 1896. Thence 
he went to Leipzig where he entered the conservatoire, and 
studied under Professor Klengel until 1899. After touring 
for some time successfully in Germany, Austria and Russia he 
was offered the professorship for his instrument at the Krakow 
Conservatoire, which position he still occupies. He has pub¬ 
lished a number of compositions for his instrument. 

Jean Schwiller, born 1885 in Russia, studied under Julius 
Klengel at Leipzig and afterwards under Hugo Becker at 
Frankfort and Massau at Verviers. He combines tempera¬ 
ment and musicianship with a remarkable technique and fine 
tone, and has toured successfully on the Continent, as well as 
in England and America. In 1907 he took part in 
the first performance in London of a new violoncello sonata 
by Bruno Muggelini, at one of that pianist-composer’s concerts. 
He appeared in the same year (1907) at the Promenade Con¬ 
certs where he played Lalo’s Concerto in D. 

Mischel Cherniavsky, born November 2, 1894, is a pupil 
of Herbert Walenn, who considers him a remarkable genius. 
“His talent is heaven-born,” says Mr. Walenn, “and he should 
prove a second Gerardy!” He appeared in London a few years 
ago as a prodigy, together with a sister and brother in the 
Cherniavsky Trio, when the three children created quite a 
sensation. They visited South Africa in 1908 and in the fol¬ 
lowing year they toured in German South-West Africa, East 
Africa, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
Wherever they appeared they met with phenomenal success. 
In 1910 they toured in America, and since then have given 
several concerts in London again. 

Louis Albrecht is mentioned as one of DavidofFs best 
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pupils. He wrote an elegy for violoncello published b\ 

Ra ms^B^JANSKV, a native of Odessa, who ntade a* 
cessful debut in London in June, 1909. « »« P resent lm “f 

"tS. 

possessor of a very fine Stradivari v.oloncello which was 
trated in “The Strad” (November, 1909)- ^ w 

ALEXANDER KOUSNETZOV, of whose f 

sess unfortunately but few particulars, was ppl 
Of his career as a violoncellist we know ^U>,W^ 
that he took part in the first P“" e ^ lJJOl 1 ,« 

sextet at the Hotel Rossiya at $ ■ including Glazounov, 

then played to a small circle o nen J, « Li f e0 f 

Liadov and Laroche. His name in & - fted m . 

Tchaikovsky,” appears as Kousmetzov enta 

poser and has contributed to the Ideratme ofhs 

delightful quartet for violoncellos berceuse for the 

infiLce of Tchaikovsky, also a very p*c teceus 

same combination, and several e ec ' v ' [olonct Uo we to" 
Among the Russian composers for the ^ ^ 

to mention Cesar Cui, whose an j or violoncello 

netrov’s “Berceuse" (arranged by the comp^ ^ ^ 
solo with pianoforte) as one o , other so lo 

Davidoff’s repertoire. There are also 

by this composer. . c oU th Russia- 

BORIS HamboURG, born 1884, at Voron ^ father, 

belongs to a family of eminent musicia ^ first musical 
Michael Hambourg, from whom he recei teacher of h' s 

training in pianoforte playing, "as h * eW1 j a0 Ha®' 

brothers, Mark Hambourg, the famous P iam ’ _ re dilection 
bourg, an excellent violinist. He s ^ ov ^ e ti me under 

for the violoncello, which he studie 0 
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Herbert Walenn and afterwards for a period of five years 
under Professor Hugo Becker. In 1901 Joachim heard him 
at a pupils’ concert at the Hoch Conservatoire in Frankfort- 
on-Main, and predicted a brilliant future for him. In 1902 
he made his debut at the Tchaikovsky festival at Pyrmont, 
where he took his master’s place, who was prevented through 
sudden illness. He played Tchaikovsky’s “Roccoco Varia¬ 
tions” and obtained a great success. After a number of suc¬ 
cessful concerts in Germany, he visited Australia and New 
Zealand in 1903 in company with his brother Mark. During 
this tour he played one hundred different pieces in sixty-five 
concerts. Meanwhile he had come to the conclusion, like Vas- 
lin and others before him, that much was to be learned in the 
art of bowing from a great violinist, and in 1904 he went to 
Ysaye’s country house at Godine in the Ardennes and studied 
with him for some time. This led him to the reversal of many 
accepted theories, especially with regard to the use of the 
point and upper part of the bow, and the attack of accented 
notes in the up bow, which is much sharper and incisive than 
in the down bow. That theory had, by the by, already found 
expression in the author’s “The Technics of Violoncello Play¬ 
ing.” The result of Hambourg’s studies were great elegance 
and freedom in bowing, combined with great agility of the 
left hand. On his return he gave a series of historical recitals 
at the jEolian Hall, London, where he brought forward a 
number of works by older masters, specially arranged for him 
by the author, including a fine concerto by Porpora, andante 
from a concerto by F. W. Rust, pieces by Abaco, Gabrieli, as 
well as the adagio from the author’s “ Suite on English Airs.*’ 
Since then Hambourg has toured all over Europe and America 
with constant success, which also attended his appearance in 
London during the season 1913. He has settled with his 
father and brother Jan in Toronto since 1911. 

Lennart von Zweygberg, born at Jyvaskyla (Finland), 
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visited the University of Helsingfors, where, besides, the study 
of philosophy, he devoted himself to the violoncello under 
G. Schndevoigt at the orchestral school, Jan Sibelius being his 
master for theory and composition. From 1898 to 1899 he 
studied under Professor C. Schroder at the Sondershausen 
Conservatoire, and afterwards he acquainted himself with the 
Belgian school, studying for some time under Ed. Jacobs at 
Brussels. After filling various engagements in Finland and 
Russia, where he distinguished himself as soloist, he receive 
a scholarship from the Finnish government which enabled him 
to finish his studies under Ed. Jacobs at Brussels. la1 UJ» e 
was appointed teacher at the conservatoire at Krefeld ( 1 
province), solo violoncellist of the Municipal Orchestra and 
member of the Krefeld String Quartet. In all three capaci ie> 
he is held in high esteem. In December, 191 h he playe « 
success Brahms’s Sonata in F in London with the pi 
Johann Wysman. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AMERICAN AND NEW ZEALAND VIOLONCELLISTS 


L UCY MtJLLER-CAMPBELL, born at Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky, U.S.A., showed very early signs of musical 
talent. After studying the violin and the pianoforte 
for some years she took up the violoncello when she 
was in her tenth year. The family had meanwhile removed to 
Berlin where the violoncellist Koch became her first master. 
Afterwards she entered the Hochschule, where she studied 
under Professor Robert Hausmann. After touring for some 
time as a soloist she went to Vienna, where she joined the 
Soldat-Roger Ladies’ Quartet, which with the Shinner Quartet, 
takes the foremost rank among ladies’ quartets. They have 
toured with great success all over the Continent, and at their 
regular concerts in Vienna they were on several occasions 
joined by the Joachim quartet. In 1900 they played at the 
eethoven Festival at Bonn. In November, 1900, Miss Camp- 
ell married the imperial notary, Dr. Guido Muller, since when 
S e ^ as re tired from her public professional career. 

Anton Hegner, a violoncellist at New York, who was for 
some time a member of the Damrosch Orchesti'a, accompanied 
me. Patti on her last American tour. Apparently he is of 
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German or Swiss origin-related to Otto Hegner, the pianist 
He has composed a violoncello concerto and a number of solos 
for that instrument said to be of distinct merit. 

FRANZ LISTEMANN, born December 17, 1873, in New or, 
studied between 1887-90 at the Boston Conservatoire, un er 
Fries and Giese. Afterwards he went to Leipzig, where he 
studied under Professor Julius Klengel, and he finished 
studies at Berlin under Professor Robert Hausmann 
whom he remained from .893 till . 895 - His fet 
he received as principal violoncellist in t e it s urg 
tra, but resigned after one year, and settled . »» Y* 
where he is now living as soloist, chamber music p y 

teacher of the violoncello. ,. 

America has no doubt since produced a num er o 
young violoncellists, but of these we possess so 

P The youngest continent as regards modern c ‘ vll ‘ Sa ^°" s ^ 
so far produced but few violoncellists, one o . ^ 

cupying a prominent position as a virtuoso a 

Arnold Trowell was born June 25, 1887, at Wel ^|^ 
New Zealand, and commenced the study ^“^^ance. the 
with his twin brother, Garnet, under his 
former on the violoncello, the latter on the V1 ° m - , ia 

Jean Gerardy, who heard Arnold on his ve him 
was so much impressed by his latent ta en t0 

some lessons, and on leaving recommended 
Europe for his further studies wenyo^ 

Main, where he became a pupil of Hug • ^ 

his studies later on at the Brussels Conservator,^ ^ 0 f 
took lessons in composition from Paul Gilson. 3t 

seventeen he gained the first prize for violonce 0 P ^ ^ ul 
that institute, and soon afterwards made his urop 
in the Belgian capital. 
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In 1907 he gave a number of very successful recitals in 
London, and since then he has toured extensively throughout 
Great Britain with many of the foremost artists of the time. 

In 1912-3 he gave a number of recitals in London, pro¬ 
ducing some almost forgotten works by Galliard, De Fesch, 
Caporale, Veracini and other old masters. He also gave some 
fine renderings of the solo suites by J. S. Bach, including the 
sixth Suite in D, which has been undeservedly neglected by 
violoncellists. To the literature of his instrument he has 
already contributed very extensively, including two concertos. 
The first, in D minor, Op. 33, he played at one.of the Liver¬ 
pool symphony concerts in March, 1909, and at the Crystal 
Palace, London, in July, 1911. The second Concerto in B 
minor was heard for the first time at a Free Trade Hall con¬ 
cert at Manchester, in December, 1910. Apart from his com¬ 
positions for violoncello, mostly published by Schott and Co., 
Trowell has written a symphony (G minor, Op. 39), and a sym¬ 
phonic poem, which have both been performed with success; 
also a String Quartet, Op. 44, a pianoforte trio, a violin con¬ 
certo, as well as a number of pieces for violin, pianoforte, 
and songs. Trowell’s remarkable technique places him in a 
line with the greatest virtuosos of the present time. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE VIOLONCELLO IN SCANDINAVIA FROM lB 00 TO 19OO. 


T HOUGH the Scandinavians are a distinctly musical 
nation noted for then beautiful tt-f - 
national dances, the latter being chiefly cu m ■ 
the Norwegian fiddlers, yet their study 0 m 
fine art is of comparatively recent date. Copen agen'' 
first town to produce some musicians of note urin ^ 
teenth century, but not before the commencemen 0 
tury do we meet with the names of Scandinavian no^ 
who became known beyond the limits of thur na ■ 

CLOOS, a Swedish violoncellist, was mem er 0 ^ ^ 
chapel at Stockholm in November, 1 7 ^ 3 - 
dinavian violoncellist of importance was. 1815,at 

Christian Laurentz Kellerman, bom January - 7 . ^ 
Randers in Jutland. He was destined for a merc ^ ^fj een he 
but his love for music supervened, and at the age 0 ^ 

went with some relatives to Vienna. His gm ^ at 

enthusiastic amateur violoncellist, bad expresse Q £ that in- 
one of his grandchildren should take up the stu y ^j once i) 0 . 
strument. This induced his father to buy him a j, e 

Christian showed so much talent that in his thirte 
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made his debut as a soloist, and in the same year he was 
admitted to the Imperial Conservatoire, where he studied the 



t 

Tig. 62. Christian Laurentz Kellerman. 

I 

violoncello under Joseph Merk from 1830 till 1835* At the 
conclusion of his studies he filled the post of first violoncellist 
at various theatres in Vienna, afterwards touring with great 
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success in Austria and Hungary. In 1837 he visited St fte 
burg where he met Ole Bull, with whom he toured 0 
veS in Germany and northern Europe “The DM* 
London News,” of May 30,1848,says: “ Herr “ l “ 1 ™( s 
in London last month and first appeared at Mr. Bte-s 
morning concert, where his performance was 
enthusiasm. He has since played at several ° h “ 
equal success.” In 1847 he was appended solo ™lo«U 

Copenhagen, where he remained for a number of y«sln« 

toured again in northern Germany, V ‘ S '‘"L he tome 4 

Konigsberg and other importan’ °*“ theNet glands audCn- 

Carlotta Patti, Ferd. Laub and Jaell m the 

many, but in February of that year he was attac ^ 

tic stroke at Mayence, which premature yen ,(& 

He returned to Copenhagen, where he ^ 

He left a few compositions for the violonc Hij 

proved of lasting value, and are now en ir y 

portrait appears in Fig. 62. • t u e ro yal 

F. RAUCH succeeded him as solo ^ 

chapel at Copenhagen, but we possess , 

cept that he was the master ° f , 0 America ad 

Wulf Fries, born in or about l8 -5> „ . Symphony 

was appointed principal violoncellist m e ^ ^ twen ty- 
Orchestra soon after its foundation. e ^ as that 

three years a member of the Mendelssohn Q*»**J* 
town, where he died at the age of seventy se stu died und*: 

Kanut Kundinger, born November n, 1 3 ’ of thc 
Jos. Menter at Munich. In 1849 he became a ^ 

Royal Court Orchestra at that town. e is g jus 

esteem as soloist and teacher of his instrumen 
many pupils he counts Professor Hugo Bee er. £ 0 pen- 

Fritz Albert Christian Rudinger, born 1 3^ ^ tfa5 
hagen. He studied the violoncello under F. a ^ ^ 

appointed member of the royal chapel at Copen t> 
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In 1866 he went to Dresden, where he studied for some time 
under Friedrich Grutzmacher, and returned to his native town 
as royal chamber musician. In 1874 he became first violon¬ 
cellist in the court orchestra and professor at the Royal Con¬ 
servatoire. He is also an excellent chamber musician. 

Siegfried Nebelong, born 1859 at Christiania, in Norway, 
commenced his study of the violoncello at Copenhagen, after¬ 
wards going to Dresden, where he became a pupil of Friedrich 
Grutzmacher. He is (1909) a royal chamber musician and vio¬ 
loncellist at the Royal Opera at Dresden. He has toured with 
great success in Germany and Scandinavia, and has been 
decorated by the King of Saxony with the Order of Albrecht. 

OSSIAN FOHSTRoM, born November 21, 1873, at Helsingfors 
in Finland, where he commenced his studies of the violoncello. 
In 1893 he went to Brussels, where he entered the Royal Con¬ 
servatoire as a pupil of Ed. Jacobs. In 1894 he gained the 
second prize, and in the following year the first prize for vio¬ 
loncello playing. Afterwards he toured successfully in Fin¬ 
land and Russia, extending his tours even to Siberia. 

Georg Schn£evoigt, born November 8, 1872, at Wiborg in 
Finland, where his father was conductor of the Orchestral 
Union. He commenced his studies at the orchestral school of 
the Philharmonic Society in Helsingfors, continuing under 
Carl Schroder at the conservatoire at Sondershausen, after¬ 
wards he studied for some time under Julius Klengel and 
finished his studies under Ed. Jacobs at Brussels. In 
1892 he was appointed solo violoncellist of a concert orches¬ 
tra at Moscow, and in the following year he joined the Laube 
Orchestra at Hamburg. In 1895 he was appointed solo vio¬ 
loncellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra at Helsingfors, and 
in the following year he became a professor at the conserva¬ 
toire and the orchestral school of that town. He tours every 
year in the company of his wife, an excellent Finnish pianist, 
visiting the principal towns of Scandinavia, Russia, Germany 
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and England. In 1898 he gave his first concerts at Berlin 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra and met with great success. 
The press was unanimous in praising his brilliant technique 
and his full and sympathetic tone. Schneevoigt is not only 
an eminent violoncello virtuoso, he excels also as conductor. 
In 1901 he was engaged as conductor of the Exhibition Con¬ 
certs at Riga, meeting with such success that he was perman¬ 
ently engaged for the summer concerts of that town. 

A few years ago (about 1910) he made a successful appear¬ 


ance in London. ... 

Agga FRITSCHE is a talented young Danish vio once 

born at Copenhagen, who studied under Albert Ru 1 g . 
afterwards going to Leipzig, where she entered the c0 
toire as a pupil of Professor Julius Klenge . er 
successfully in Scandinavia, Russia and Germany 

in Copenhagen. v . 

Gaston Borch is a contemporary violonce is, c0 
(pupil of Massenet) and conductor of the Philharmonic 

at Christiania. , oar . 

Of the following violoncellists we possess no ur 

ticulars: E. OuyE, professor at the “ n “ rv ^“' \ aia1 
tiana (1913) i A. ANDERSltN, professor at the jR f 4 

of Music, Stockholm; R. CLAfiSSON and 
soloists at Stockholm. 


I 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

VARIOUS FORMS OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 


T HE model which served for the various members of the 
violin family has never altered since it first made its 
appearance about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
except for slight modifications, especially in the shape 
of the ffs and the scroll, which characterise the workmanship 
of various makers, but do not deviate from the essential points 
which distinguish the violins from the viols. Nevertheless, 
the progressive instinct of human nature has now and again 
impelled an attempt at alterations in the model and the 
stringing of the violoncello which generally proved ephemeral. 


THE VIOLONCELLO WITH FIVE STRINGS 


has already been dealt with in the first chapter of Part I. 
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THE VIOLONCELLO PORTATILE 


by Johann Wilde, a viol d’amour virtuoso and native of 
Bavaria, who died in 1770 (see page 233), resembled an oblong 
box, two feet long and nine inches wide. The neck with the 
finger-board was detachable, and could be placed inside this 

box together with the bridge and tail-pin. 

J. A. Hiller, speaking about the instrument in his “Wochent- 
liche Nachrichten” (weekly news) says that it could be fix 
up in a few minutes, and equalled in power of tone any vio on 
cello three times its size. He does not say anything about 
quality of that tone! 


THE HARMONICELLO 


was an invention of Joh. Carl Bischoff (see page l ^’ 
made its appearance towards the end of the eighteent cen 
It had five strings and ten metal strings which ran un ern ^ 
but over another finger-board so that they could be p 
separately. We are not informed how this was made P° ss ^ 
In 1797 he played the harmonicello in Hamburg 
success that enthusiastic stanzas in praise of him an 1 
vention appeared in the papers. The latest innovation 1 ^ 
by the late Dr. Alfred Stelzner, of Dresden, who reform ^ 
model of the violin family, adding two new members, viz-i 
violotta and the cellone. . . on 

Seeing that violin making had so far proceeded ent * r ^ 
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empirical lines, he resolved to ensure the acoustic properties by 
scientific analysis and mathematical calculation. The first 
thing of importance appeared to him that the centring points 
of sound waves inside the body of the instrument should 
become concentric, otherwise there would always be a fric¬ 
tion between waves meeting in adjoining points which would 
cause a certain amount of jarring. In order to obviate this it 
was necessary to alter the curves of the outline from circular 
sections to lines constructed from the ellipse and parabola ; as 
from the latter only is it possible to find the centring points 
of reflecting sound waves. Stelzner also considered the com¬ 
bination of the string quartet as unsatisfactory, two treble in¬ 
struments being used against one tenor and one bass. He 
adopted the viola therefore as "alto,” and added a new tenor 
instrument which he called "violotta” and which is tuned: 

or an octave lower as the violin. In order to 
jg) :—_-*z=r gain a lower bass for chamber music, for which 
— — r; he considered the contrabass as too heavy, he 
added also another bass instrument called 


THE CELLONE. 


This is a large violoncello about an inch higher in the body 
and tuned like the violotta, but an octave lower, thus taking 
the lower G of the three stringed contrabass. From our per¬ 
sonal experience this string is too heavy for the size of the in¬ 
strument and the tone is rather muffled while the upper strings 
are fairly bright. Personally we should prefer a good three¬ 
stringed contrabass to the cellone. 

As for Stelzner’s violoncellos the case is different. One of 
his instruments in the writer’s possession has steadily im- 
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proved, and it combines power of tone with a beautiful reson¬ 
ant quality and great brilliancy. The harmonics are particu¬ 
larly clear and strong. We give an illustration of the model of 



Fig. 63. Showing the Model Invented BY * show 

for His Group of Stringed Instruments. *** „ , Y 

the Outline of the Orthodox V iolin 


his instruments, and draw the reader’s attention to e ^ ^ 
the soundholes which are so designed that they orm ^ tonC 
ends a larger vibrating tongue which strengthens 
emanating from the body of the instrument. 






CHAPTER XL. 


CONCLUSION. 


A T the beginning of the nineteenth century the violoncello 
had already acquired a great amount of popularity, 
although it was not taken up by amateur players to 
the extent to which we find it used during the second 
half of last century. 

The position it held about 1800 was no less due to the tech¬ 
nical achievements of J. L. Duport, Romberg, Bohrer and Dot- 
zauer, than to the compositions by Boccherini which had con¬ 
siderably developed the virtuoso side of the instrument, and 
thus enlarged the scope of its general usefulness not only 
as a solo instrument but also in chamber music and the orches¬ 
tra. Haydn had already entrusted it with important passages 
in his quartets and likewise in his choral and orchestral works. 
Under Mozart it rose to greater importance still as may be 
easily seen from the so-called violoncello quartets where the 
violoncello has many important solo or rather leading pas¬ 
sages. Beethoven went still farther and many of his violon¬ 
cello parts were considered almost unplayable even by the 
great Romberg (see his biography). This had, of course, the 
effect of stirring the ambition of genuine artists among violon- 
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cellists to overcome these difficulties, and preparing the road 
for a modern technique which dispensed with the old- 
fashioned symmetrical figures which were often repeated ai 
nauseam. Broader passages of a more dramatic nature 
brought out the inherent beauties of the instrument in greater 
radiance. Not that the repeated symmetrical figure should b: 
entirely condemned for it has a great effect when use 1 
right manner and in the right place as, for instance, t e mu ^ 

passages in the overtures to “ Coriolanus ” and the Freischutt 

Mendelssohn was particularly fond of the violoncello and 
his works abound with most effective passages an 
for the instrument which gave a further impetus to e ex 
tant. Schumann’s works were destined to advance the tech¬ 
nique of the violoncello even more, as his treitmen 0 
strument is very bold and original, and the execution 
passages require the skill of a virtuoso. 

An essential quality for the adequate ren ernio 
man classics is a powerful tone of great breadth an 
ness, and the consequence is that we find l is a „ d 

in German violoncellists of that time t an _ ° ^ ^ 

more elegant bowing of the French sc 00. ^ 

fortunately another element, the bitter «• ^ ^ 

the Napoleonic wars, which prevente ^ aC hicu- 

adoption by either French or German o a 
ments coming from the other side. staC . 

The German violoncellists treated the elegan S P flimsy* 
cato and other bowings of the French in many c ^ o! 
while the French considered the greater power a 
the German bowing as clumsy and heavy. ^ t0 - 

This has in more recent times fortunately ^ aS ^ 

better insight into the true nature of art. Ter a H 

a rapid improvement in the technique of in . ncreaS j n >; 
round. An improvement which is still stea iy Unique 
We cannot agree with those who opine that mo 
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lias reached a point where further development is unthinkable. 
Art stands never still, it must either progress or recede. It 
may recede for a time, as has been the case at intervals, but 
history teaches us that such periods only denote a momentary 
lull followed by renewed and energetic progress. If we re¬ 
count the names who had the greatest share in furthering the 
art pf violoncello playing during the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, we must give the first places to Romberg, Dot- 
zauer, Kummer, Franchomme and Servais. 

After these came Davidoff, who freed the technique of the 
system of playing certain passages in fixed thumb positions 
across the lower strings where they lose both power and bril¬ 
liancy. He taught us to avoid the lower strings in their higher 
register by changing the position of the hand, moving up and 
down freely and boldly on the upper strings. 

Some of the latest violoncellists have turned their attention 
again to the art of the best living violinists, as some of their 
predecessors have done before, for instance, Vaslin, who stated 
that he owed his art of bowing entirely to Baillot. 

Mr. Boris Hambourg studied for some time under Ysaye, 
adopting many features which hitherto were considered quite 
unsuitable to violoncello bowing. A very important item 
is the liberal use of the upper part of the bow, and the use 
of the point in up-bow for crisp and sharp attacks instead of 
the down-bow at the nut, which was the rule hitherto in such 
cases. The result is most satisfactory, as the upper part of 
the bow does not weight the string, and allows a much freer 
vibration. The writer has already advocated a freer use of 
the upper part of the bow in his “ Technics of Violoncello 
Playing.” The power of the stroke will, by dint of practice, 
become equally strong in the upper and lower part of the bow. 

Unfortunately, modern composers in writing passages for 
concertos or solo pieces, lose sight of the fact that although 
the actual tone-power of the violoncello is very considerable. 
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the slower vibrations of the notes in the middle compass of 
the instrument are easily covered by the more rapid vibrations 
of notes from higher instruments, except from such of an en¬ 
tirely contrasting character and a soft quality, like the flute. 

In the orchestra, where a number of violoncellos appear in 
combination, the sound-waves issuing from one will increase 
those issuing from another in a reciprocal manner, with e 
result that the volume of tone increases to such an extent that 
the violoncellos are able to stand out even from a fortissimo 
of the other instruments, as we know from several instances 
in Wagner’s operas, especially in “Parsifal. In the case 0 a 
solo violoncello, however, the low compass of its notes, especi¬ 
ally of the middle register, will be easily overshadowed by the 
use of too many accompanying instruments. Theol ^ ma 
kept this fact in mind when orchestrating violonce 
but some of our greatest masters of modern times have ai ®. 
in this respect, as, for instance, Dvorak in his otherwise , 
ful concerto. Here the arpeggio passages whic s ou 
off the instrument and the art of the player, become a 
absolutely inaudible. On the other hand, the epic a 
matic grandeur of the violoncello have been roug 
fore by the best modern composers, who have not wa 
energy in writing yards of meaningless florid passag 
become most tedious to the listener. 

We cannot enter into details respecting modern c p 
and their works for the violoncello, as our space wi ^ 
mit thereof, but must again refer our reader wo ^ 
know more about this subject to the author s 
of the Violoncello,” which appeared in the Stra • ^ a 

in itself will fill a considerable volume when it a PP ^ 
book in revised form at some future date. In cone ^ ^ 
it be said that the present-day student of the violonc ^ 
a much happier position than the student of former tim ^ ^ ^ 
the latter the average master would present everyt t> 
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mysterious shroud, telling him that only the heaven-born talent 
could acquire this, that, or the other, which for him, the un¬ 
happy student, it would be almost useless to try. This was 
particularly the case with staccato bowing, which very few 
teachers had mastered themselves. The great violoncellists of 
modern times, such as Franchomme, Servais, Griitzmacher, 
Popper and many more of the present day, have thrown open 
the gates of the temple of our art, and, given a natural apti¬ 
tude which forms a primary condition, there is nothing therein 
that cannot be acquired by every student who will apply him¬ 
self with intelligence and persistent zeal to his studies. The 
perusal of this book, apart from introducing the violoncellist 
to the past masters of his art, will tell him what the qualities 
were that appeared and appear most valued, and how they pre¬ 
sented themselves singly or combined in various individuals. 




APPENDIX 

Containing Additional Information, Biographies and 

some Errata. 

Page 12 . Iverlino. A well preserved viol by this maker dated 1452, 
forms part of the Donaldson collection. 

Pages 15-6. The Seven-stringed Viol. The earliest known illustration 
of a seven-stnnged viol occurs in a book by Carmine Augurelli, 
1491, a reproduction of which appears in E. Heron-Alien’s 
“ De Fidiculis Bibliographia.” 

Page 16. Introduction of metal covered strings. The time of their 
first use appears uncertain. The statement on page 16 re¬ 
quires modification, as Pratorius bass viol, from the 
“ Organographia,” 1620, Fig. 10, page 21, evidently shows 
two covered strings. See also footnote on page 102. 

I age 24. The Baryton. The number of Haydn’s compositions for 
that instrument was 175 : six duets for two barytons; twelve 
sonatas for baryton and violoncello; twelve divertimenti for 
two barytons and bass; 125 divertimenti for baryton, viola 
and violoncello; seventeen cassations in several parts; three 
concertos for baryton with two violins and bass. In addi¬ 
tion, he composed several divertimenti for pianoforte with 
accompaniment of violins and baryton, and the cantata on 
the death of Frederick the Great (1786). 

Page 24. Schloss Eisen. The date of its destruction by fire should be 
1779, not 1774. 

Page 25. Anton Lidl. Ivinsky gives his Christian name as Andreas, 
and says that he was in the service of Prince Esterhazy at 
Eisenstadt from 1769 to 1774. He died in London before 
1<89, see also page 113. By accident the biography of A. 
Lidl has here been connected with that of the violoncellist, 
Joseph Liedel, who gave the concerts mentioned with Re- 

047 
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gondi in Vienna in 1841. They appeared also in London, 
where they repeated their previous successes. 

Page 25 . Lyra Tedescha. G. lvinsky, in his catalogue of the Wm. 

Heyer Museum, proves that the uame applied to the vielle 
or hurdy-gurdy, and not to the baryton. 

Page 26. Arpeggione. A rare specimen in splendid preservation with 
original, though damaged, label—|[«Joannes] ® eor 8 1 ^j 5 
fer [fecit Viennae anno] 1824—is in the Wm. Heyer M mm 
Description and illustration in G. 

Vincenz Schuster, who wrote a tutor or is ’ 

published by Diabelli in Vienna, was the JrA to» pl»J • 
Schubert’s sonata composed m November 1824, P 
Another virtuoso on the arpeggione was 
see pages 238-9. , . 

Page 26. The Lyra may be looked upon as the direct P rec ^ r f 
violin, as Kinsky points out by comparison of b jj- 
ing specimen by Ventura Linarolo in the H y ® ^ 
with other existing specimens, drawings a 
and the remarkable fact that its brings eX cept for 
board were tuned exactly like those of t e vi > 
the addition of a fifth string between G and D tu * 

octave higher than the fourth ® Volume D, 

Kinsky’s catalogue of the Wm. Heyer Museum, 

page 385 ff.)• ,• t0 

Pages 26 and 33. Alfonso Fekrabosco,- the elf e £’. w .“\^ a 
Maugars, the greatest lyra player of his time>. 
viol da gambist. He returned to Italy m his later y 
and died at Turin in 1588. _ p K 

Pages 27-8, also pages 115-6. Viola Pomposa act 

cold. In the course of last autumn the author » ^ 
portunity to examine the instruments in cow |d 

they prove beyond doubt that j heV1 ° a Also tb‘ 

played and no doubt was played hko V% with the viol* 
the violoncello piccolo must not be con g j, a )i. 

pomposa, but was in fact nothing more ° r • 0 i onC ello 
size violoncello. Several specimens of the violoncei 
are to be found in the Heyer Museum. brou gbt to 

Another interesting fact which Dr. I m J once Uo vrhicb 
light is that the sixth of the solo suites for v ‘ bistf Chris- 
Bach wrote for the violoncellist and vio Jurin? 

tian Ferdinand Abel (father a five-string 

his sojourn at Cothen, was intende stated by A 

violoncello and not for the viola pomp 08 ® ; t ^as out 

Dorffel and Ph. Spitta. The latter ins jfie sm le 

constructed after Bach had removed to P gn( j thn^ 
is, of course, well adapted for the vio a P hi** 

has caused the error as well as the sta e v i 0 lonceh°» 

torians that the viola pomposa be tuned i 
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whereas in reality it is an octave higher like the viola. 
Christ. Gius. Liclarti wrote a sonata for viola pomposa which 
is in the library of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna. 

Leonardo Vinci. The autograph is that of the opera com¬ 
poser, born 1690 at Strongoli, therefore of a later generation 
than the famous painter. 

Alfok8o Ferrabo8CO, the younger. Dr. Kinsky gives the 
date of his birth as 1570. In 1626 he was appointed as 
“composer of music to the king” with forty pounds per 
annum. In 1628 he was dead as on March 15 Thos. Tomp¬ 
kins was appointed in the place of Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
deceased. 

Alphon8o Ferrabosco, junior, son of the younger Ferra¬ 
bosco, was appointed March 28, 1628, to the king’s band 
with fifty pounds per annum, which his father received 
before him as teacher of the king when Prince of Wales, and 
Henry Ferrabosco (his brother f) was appointed “composer 
of the king’s music” with forty pounds and an additional 
forty pounds as musician in ordinary. Both were still in 
the king’s band in 1641 and dead in 1661, see page 36. The 
confusion of these two younger Alfonsos has lead to many 
errors including Riemann’s statement of Alfonso the 
younger’s death, which is probably correct with regard to 
the third Alfonso.. 

Theodorus Stefkins (Steffken). The Steffken family were 
evidently of German (Netherlandish) origin as the name in¬ 
dicates. Chr. Huygens, in a letter to Mersenne, dated 
November 26, 1646, says: “On dit que le merveilleux Step- 
chen en est (de la Musique de l’Electeur de Brandenbourg), 
qu’il fait plus des miracles sur la viole de gambe, qu’homme 
qui fut jamais, qu’autre en faict encore d’avantage sur la 
viole garnie derriere la manche et ailleurs de chordes 
d’airain.” (“It is said that the wonderful Stepchen is there 
(in the music of the Elector of Brandenburg) doing more 
wonders on the viol da gamba than any man that ever was, 
besides he does still more on the viol fitted at the back of the 
neck with metal strings.”) This refers probably to the viola 
bastarda invented by D. Farrant at the beginning of the 
century. The baryton which wight be thus indicated was 
apparently not known before the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Thomas Britton. A full account of his music club, as well 
as several fine portraits of him by Woolaston, may be found 
.in E. van der Straeten’s “The Romance of the liddle.” 

Ann Ford. There is an interesting and entertaining account 
of that lady’s romantic career in Miss Olga Racster’s “Chats 
on Violoncellos.” Sarah Ottey mentioned in the author’s 
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Page 53. 

Page 57. 

Page 63. 
Page 85. 

Page 90. 

Page 98. 
Page 110. 

Page 114. 


“ The Romance of the Fiddle,” was a viol da gamba player 
who appeared in London between 1720-2, for more details 
see Olga Racster, ‘‘Chats on Violoncellos.” Ann Ford gave 
concerts where she performed on the bass viol, lute, musical 
glasses, harmonica, guitar-and sang hymns of her own com¬ 
position. One of these took place in 1761, “at the Large 
Room, late Cock’s Auction Room over the great China shop 
near Spring Gardens.” 

Samuel Pepys, in his diary, speaks of a Mbs. j agoaei > P 
who played the bass viol “so well as I ud m> . 

woman in England could, and but few men. • - 

and her maid Mercer were also taught to play J 
as Pepys calls it. 

Holborn was apparently a bass viol pl»y er 0 
There were two brothers of this name, An hony < 

The former was a gentleman of ®°y a v/V are added 
lished “ The Cittharone Schoole ” m 1597, to d 

three.part Neapolitan airs by ViHmm Hdho-^J 
British Museum possesses also some lute pieces y 
Holborn in MS. , 

A. Kuhnel. The illustration showing t * t J® page 1S 
VII, the page from the book on Plate Vlll- 
Christian Ferdinand Abed. Was both gam j? “ t(li , 
cellist in J. S. Bach’s orchestra at Cothen - Ba J vio i, 
six suites for violoncello for Abel. See above note o 

J P S. Bach’s gamba obbligato from 11 St. Joh "” P a ®f 
The illustration mentioned in footnote app 
XIlA. 

Tali emaut des Reaux read “Tallemant. ^ 

MArAHE “ Adelaide ” de France. It shou JJ . 8 ' l “ nt t0 the 
riette.” The error arose from a lepro print, 

author, on which the former name appease g eTer 

The Baryton. Georg Kinsky in his cata 0 jj''! lt < j on ed here 
Museum gives, besides the composers v joline. 

Aloys Tomasini, Twenty-four 11 Dl , ve f , ; t T r Mu sikfreunde. 
baryton and violoncello (“ Gesellscha { die Viob 

Vienna); Johann Georg Krause, IX ,\ a ‘Vi rich of Wurt- 
Paradon, dedicated to the Duke Chnstian L _ 
temberg (Royal Library, Dresden); anau ,. Joseph 

of one hundred and one pieces, about barvton, viol* 

Burgksteiner, Twenty-four Divertimen 1 • * r jj pan* 

and bass; Neumann, Twenty-four Diver 1 ^ belor; 

ton, col viola e basso (MS.), (the la e> ^ Kr«it 

to Konzertmeister G. Gutsche, Berim)* j music 
Niemecz and Ferdinand Paer likewise con *P un «rc 

the baryton. Felix Battanchon (see psg® ~ 
ce^sfnllv to revive the barvton about 184 * 
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Page 116. A concert for old instruments was given at the “Ancient 
Concerts/’ Hanover Square Rooms, April 16, 1845, before 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort (see “Illustrated 
London News,”'April 19, 1845, and Olga Racster’s “Chats 
on Violoncellos ”), when Hatton plaj’ed on the beautiful 
Tielke gamba, now in the South Kensington Museum. 

Pages 116-20. The Revival of the Viol da Gamba. Auguste Tolbecque 
was an enthusiastic executant on the gamba, and possessed 
a fine instrument by Francis Baker, in St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, 1696 (Thomas Britton’s?). 

Page 118. Jean Marie Rauol read “Raoul.” 

Pages 126 and 347. Sir William Curtis, amateur violoncellist and 
owner of the famous Andreas Amati violoncello, was the 
same as Sir William Curtice to whom J. Stiastny’s Op. 9 is 
dedicated. The name is mis-spelled in the dedication. 

Page 138. Galli’s “ Trattenimento.” Miss Racster says : “The title 
page .... furnishes us with the information that this 
work is the earliest known attempt at a method for the vio¬ 
loncello.” The author’s copy of the work has no text what¬ 
ever although it is supposed to be complete. Should Miss 
Hacster’s assumption arise from an enallage of trattenimento 
with “ trattamento ” ? 

Pages 157 and 163. For Torino read “Forino.” 

Page 160. Caporale. In 1745 Caporale was engaged at Ranelagh Gar¬ 
dens, Vauxhall. Six Sonatas, Op. 1, appeared, together with 
six sonatas by Galliard, who published them in 1746 as 
“Twelve solos dedicated to the Prince of Wales,” and men¬ 
tioning the recent death of Caporale in the preface. One 
of these sonatas has lately been republished with a piano¬ 
forte accompaniment by Alfred Moffat. 

Page 164. Cramer, in his magazine of the year 1783, says that the 
“ Hofkammerrath ” (privy councillor) von Mastiaux at 
Bonn never missed an opportunity to hear Abaco play. Von 
Mastiaux was an enthusiastic amateur, who possessed a fine 
violoncello by Paul Aletze. 

Page 164. For Thayer read “Thaler.” 

Page 169. For Francesca Zappa read “Francesco Zappa.” 

Pages 170 and 581. Gaetano Chiandelli, mentioned by Mendel and 
Reissmann, and Ciaudelli mentioned by Forino are evidently 
identical, and the latter’s information correct. He does not 
speak, however, of his having been a pupil of Paganini as 
the former say, who are generally correct in their statements. 

Page 171. For Torcaee (in notice of Chiabrano) read “ Forcade.” 

Page 177. Christian Ferdinand Abel (see page 85) should be men¬ 
tioned among the early German violoncellists as well as 
gambists. 

Page 197, line 11. For last century read “eighteenth century.” 
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Pages 202-3. For Abbe Yolger read “Abbe Vogleb.’* 

Page 204. For Schulz’s read “Schulze’s.” 

Page 208. H. B. Preysing and J. D. Scheidier. The latter married 
the former’s daughter (see page 195). 

Page 234. August Daniel Mangold composed a duet for violin and 
violoncello, published by Schott, and destined for perform* 
ance with his brother, also a piece for viol d’amour, the MS. 
of which is in the British Museum. 

Page 240. For Henschkel (article Dotzauer) read “Heuschxel.” 

Page 247. Rose, the cousin of Voigt, was Johann Heinrich Victor Rose 
(see page 193). 

Page 247. Schwencke’s serenade was performed by command of the 
Emperor William II, who admired the piece and requested 
to hear it at the Imperial Palace in Berlin by pupih 0 
Hochschule. The violoncellist, Alfr. Gallbbin, w 
part in the performance, gave an account of it to the au r. 

Page 252. Agostino Poli was the master of Zumsteeg about 1780. 

Page 258. For Salmon read “Salomon.” 

Page 260. Struck came to Paris at the beginning of the eighteen 
century, not last century as in eighth line from end 0 p g« 

Page 280, line 10. For F. Servais read “ J. Servais.” 

Page 290. For Levasseur, Jean Pierre read “Pierre Francois. 

Page 292, line 1. For Vilel read “Vidal.” 

Page 311. Benjamin Hallet. The programme of a concert given i» 
January, 1752, at the Castle Tavern in Paternoster Row, 
enumerates “ an epilogue spoken by Master Ha e 
character of Cupid.” The author’s “The RomaDW 1 . 

Fiddle,” page 137. Further references in Ulga ns™ 
“Chats on Violoncellos,” chat the sixth. . 

Page 325. Ch. F. Eley was a good English violoncellist a bou V™ . 

ginning of the nineteenth century and prolific compose 
his instrument. . >f . 

■Page 386. J. H. Facius (according to Cramer’s “Magazm 0 j 
page 394) was the son of the Russian agent a 6 - 

court of Bonn. His two elder brothers were araa 
players. master 

Page 387. PHiLirr Moralt’s teacher was Anton Schwarz, e 

of M. Bohrer (see page 244). , [ n 

Page 388. Joseph Moralt ivas the eldest of four brothers, 
Munich for their rendering of Haydn’s quar e 

Pages 401, 403 and 407. F. Hansmann, not “Hausmann, 


was 


teacher 


Page 464. 


of Hanemann. 


E. van ler Straeten has also written a t0 play 

cal Form,” “How to Play Violin Solos, 1IfS115-m Reeves. 
Violoncello Solos ” (all published 
London). 


I010S, 

by William Beeves, 
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q Page 473. Victor Herbert. By accident a later notice of his career 
was printed on page 508. 

Page 533. A. Tolbecque was appointed professor of his instrument 
and organist. In 185(5 (not 1858 as in text) he went 
to Niort. In Paris he belonged for many years to the Morin 
Quartet. He lives at present in retirement at Niort. Tol- 
e becque was also a maker of violins and violoncellos, and 

repairer of ancient instruments. 

Page 535. For Henri Casadesus read “Marcel." 

Page 535, erroneously also page 536. Barbot. The Christian name is 
^ given by C. Liegeois and E. Noguet as Jean Pierre Gaston, 

and the date of his birth as June 3, 1846. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire under Franchomme and received the 
first prize at the age of seventeen. He served in the “ Garde 
Mobile" during the Franco-German War, toured in Holland 
and Belgium during 1872, settled ns teacher of his instru¬ 
ment at Carcasson, and died November 5, 1905. 

Page 536. For J. F. Rabaud read “H. F. Rabaud." He died April 
20, 1900. 

:2 Page 537. Jean Tolbecque was a pupil of Cesar Franck for composi¬ 
tion and obtained a certificate (l or - accessit) for organ play¬ 
ing at the Paris Conservatoire. 

' . Page 569. Anton Hekking. His first teacher was Joseph not “ Fritz" 
Giese. 

Page 579. Pietro Caselia, according to Count Valdrighi’s information 
given to the author (obtained from Signora Carlo Caselia) 

•; was born in 1791. The date given by Forino as 1762 is taken 

' from Dassori’s “ Opefe e Operisti" (Genoa, 1903) and ap¬ 

pears to refer to Pietro’s father, also violoncellist, who was 
; the composer of seven operas. Forino admits that he 

is uncertain about the identity, but the birth dates of the 
sons, seems to confirm Valdrighi. 

>• Page 637. Various Forms of the Violoncello. Apart from the five¬ 
stringed violoncello there are exceptional cases even of three- 
stringed and six-stringed instruments. 

: A three-stringed violoncello in the W 111 . Heyer Museum at Cologne, 

y attributed to Bartolomeo Obici, of Verona, belonging to the second 
half of the seventeenth century, shows the close relation between the 
violoncello of that period and the contra-bass. The varnish is reddish- 
brown, the corners not very pronounced, and the scroll is very heavy, 
i* Total length, 1.241 metre; length of body, 0.711 metre (the normal 
length is about 0.75 metre). 

jf The six-stringed violoncello was, as Dr. G. Kinsky suggests, probably 
tuned like the viol da gamba, viz., D, G, c, e, a, d 1 . He states that 
- the famous Servais Strad was a notable specimen of this kind, which 
, was altered, of course, for the purpose of modern use.' 

I Another curious form is the “ Violoncello da spalla," by Lorenzo 
Arcangioli, Florence, 1825. A monstrosity made for the use of vid- 
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linists or viola players, \rith the left upper bout projecting outward 
while the right one is cut back to enable the player to hold it like a 
violin. The violoncello piccolo, which was simply a half-size instrument, 
mentioned above (appendix to pages 27-8). 

It remains still to mention that there are several kinds of mute 
or “skeleton” violoncellos made for the convenience of practisinguj 
places where the sound of an ordinary instrument might be objected 
to. They generally consist of an open framework fitted with an onto- 
ary neck, fingerboard, bridge and tailpiece, with various mo lcaioas 
of outline, etc., and are obtainable from almost every instrument mak 


MODERN FRENCH VIOLONCELLI8T8. 


C. Liegeois and E. Xogue (“Le Violoncelle,” Paris, Constallat) met 
tion the following: , 

Cros Saint-Ange, born at Castres, September U, * . ’ 
his studies at the Toulouse Conservatoire, where he rece W 
prize at the age of nine. After continuing 01 80 . r^ nser vatoirv 
hecque at Marseilles, he finished his studies at e a Betwees 

under Franchomme, where he obtained the first prize m _ & 
1872-5 he appeared on sundry occasions at the populai «* J 
James’s Hall, Crystal Palace, Oxford, and 

sor Palace. After the death of 1< ranchomme he J01 ^ f i e( i Delsart as 
tet and also the Nadaud Quartet. In 1900 
professor at the Paris Conservatoire, where he en 4°y 8 ^ y a ugeois, 
as teacher. Among his best pupils are: 

Lagge, Adele Clement, Mile. Soyer, Lopes and a pup iio! 

Raymond Francois Marthe, born at Tairbes, Mnrc » orc hestra 

F. Servais and Franchomme, member of the Para P® teac y n g 
Conservatoire concerts tili 1889, since then trave ing ^ 

Georges Papin, born in Paris, November 26, 186 , a P a jggi, Be 
honime, received the first prize at the Consen a o i naine . h 

founded with Nadaud the quartet known under Delsart i* 

1901-9 he was solo violoncello at the Opera. ® gi nce \<ti 

viol da gambist in the Societe des Instruments A . pr0 ]ific sdc 

solo violoncello of the Conservatoire concerts, rapi 
successful composer for violoncello. 1870 - 1 . He 

Rene Schidenhelm, born at Strasburg after rva toire, ob- 

studied under Franchomme and Delsart at the ~peart’s decet* 

taining the first prize at the age of nineteen. - er tment of Cr$ 
he took over his class at the Conservatoire until the a PP . p enl jni- 
Saint-Ange. He is at present professor at the Conservator 

Musica. a n t the local 

Louis Feuillard, born at Dijon, June 20, 1872, s « l ® the P* ni 
conservatoire till 1889, when he became a pupil °f un ded a quart* 
Conservatoire, obtaining the first prize in 1894. H® 0 „ • g distil' 
with Vuillaume which travelled all over Great Britain. urca tesiiip *’ 
guished teacher and several of his pupils have gained a 
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1 the conservatoire. He has published an adaptation of the Sevcik 
r method for the violoncello (Bosworth and Co.). 

* Francis Touche (see page 539), born February 25, 1872, at Toulouse, 
studied first at provincial conservatoires and afterwards at the Paris 

lJ Conservatoire under Rabaud. He is now conductor of the Concerts 
ir Rouge. 

3 Louis Fournier, born July 8, 1877, at Marseilles, obtained in 1901 
1 the first prize at the Paris Conservatoire, where he studied under Del- 

sart. He is a member of the Parent Quartet, which gives numerous 

* concerts at the Scliola Cantorum, at the Salon d’Automne, etc. 
Fournier is considered an artist in the highest sense of the word. 

Jean Bedetti, born December 25, 1883, at Lyons, where his father was 
teacher of violoncello at the local conservatoire. There Jean com- 
' menced his studies, continuing under Loeb at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where in 1902 he obtained the first prize. He has toured with consider- 

1 able success and is now solo violoncellist at the Colonne concerts. 

* Adele Clement, born February 2, 1884, at Saint-Gengoux-le-National, 

2 commenced her studies under Gust. Girod, principal violoncello at the 
Opera Comique in Paris, continuing at the conservatoire under Cros 

l Saint-Ange, and obtaining the first prize with distinction in 1902. She 

3 gave several concerts at the Salle Erard, an orchestral concert with the 
t Chevillard Orchestra in Paris, and the Bluthner Orchestra in Berlin. 

After extensive and highly successful tours in Europe she founded a 
touring trio with Mile. Baillet, piano, and Mile. Talluel, violin. 

Marguerite Cafonsachi, born March 5, 1884, at Bordeaux, the 
(laughter of an Italian father and Spanish mother. At the age of twelve 
! she received some desultory lessons from provincial teachers, which were 
< followed by self-study, while she was travelling with a little band of her 
' father. In 1903 she joined Professor Loeb’s class at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire and earned off the first prize after only eight months. She has 
toured all over Europe. Madame Caponsachi-Zeisler is considered one 
of the foremost lady violoncellists of the time. 

Paul Bazelaire (see page 538), apart from his fame as violoncellist, 
has since established the reputation of a gifted composer, whose com¬ 
positions include choral, orchestral and chamber music works. He is 
also solo violoncellist and second conductor of the Concerts Secchiari. 

Umberto Bedetti, born November 28, 1886, at Leghorn. He .studied 
under Cros Saint-Ange at the Paris Conservatoire from 1903 till 1906, 
when he gained the first prize. After touring in France with Mine. 
Roger-Miclos and the singer Bataille, he became solo violoncellist at 
the Concerts Hasselmans, and is at present in a similar capacity at 
Monte Carlo. 

Claude Fievet received two first prizes at the Lille Conservatoire in 
1886. In 1888 he was appointed professor of yioloncello at the National 
School of Music at Valenciennes. He has written a tutor and pieces 
for violoncello and pianoforte, also an opera, “ Le Magicien,” which 
was performed at Milan in January, 1908. 
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Alfred Sauvaget, born about 1830 (see page 533), died in 1908. 

Pierre Samazeuilh, born July 7,1883, at Bordeaux, received the fint 
prize at the age of sixteen at the conservatoire of that town, where be 
studied under Lasserre and Andre Hekking. He continued his itn 
under Anton Hekking at Berlin. He toured in Germany, Spain sad 
France. In Tours he appeared with the Bataille Quartet, at Bordeaux 
with Ysaye and Pugno. He is now living at Toulon. 

Louis Rosooa, born' September, 1883, at Tourcoing, was a pupil of 
Dienne at Lille, where he obtained the first prize, gaining a sun 
distinction at the Paris Conservatoire where he studied under Loeb. 
was solo violoncello at the Concerts Hasselmans, and joined the Mam 
Quartet in a successful tour through Egypt. Since 1909 he successo 
of A. Hekking at the Bordeaux Conservatoire. 

ADDITION TO BELGIAN VIOLONCELLISTS. 

Jules CiRiADfes. born September 10, 1855 at Namur sUdied at Ik 
local school of music under Jacquet. In 1871 he ,ece ‘ pro . 

for violin playing, and in 1873 for violoncello. Uim* 
fessor at the Conservatoire of Charleroi, and in 
He has the reputation of an excellent teacher. 

Cornelis Liegeois, born March 25, 1860, at .Ijer Isidore 

menced to study the violoncello under Jacque , con ia j n 1379)16 

De Swert and Joseph Servais at the Brussels Conser • . ^ 

received the first prize for violoncello and cham e remained for 

1882 he joined the Bilse Orchestra a * J ® successful debut it 

several years as solo violoncello. In 1885 he ina e n ruc Vs “Kol 
the Concerts Lamoureux in Paris, where he p ay impression. 
Nidrei 0 for the first time in that town, which ® ade a * important 
Since then lie has toured as soloist, and pro ace Franck (April 
works for the first time, including the quar e y p • where he 
10, 1890). He is living as naturalised Frenchmar 1 at Pam, 
has a school for violoncello playing visited by nume an( j instrnc- 

has published an important tutor in three vo u” 1 ® 8 ’ • 1 once l)o in con* 

tive pieces for his instrument and a history of the violonceii 

junction with E. Nogue. ^ . ^2 a t Nam« r > 

Georges Liegeois, brother of Cornelis Liegeois, j g Consent* 

studied the violoncello under Joseph Sorvats a ® first pri *® 8 f° r 
toire, obtaining the first prize in 1881. He also 0 ^ violoncello 

harmony and for the clarinet. At present he is prof*so. ot 
at Brussels. , p Jacobs 

Raoul Preumont, born February 13, 1868, s tu < ie .J* n at the age of 
at the Brussels Conservatoire, obtaining the firs pr jj na via, be 
nineteen. After touring in France, H°ll an <i an violoncello s 1 
settled at Mons, where he holds the post of pro esso 
the school of music. , .. violoncello 

Jules Marneff, born May 16, 1874, where he stu ie _ nn d Pori 5, 
under Ciriades, continuing at the Conservatoires 0 
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At the latter he gained the first prize and the Georges Haim prize in 1894. 
He received an appointment in the Colonne Orchestra; which he left 
after five years, when he joined the Lamoureux Orchestra as solo violon¬ 
cello. After touring for some time he became naturalised in France to 
qualify him for an appointment at the Opera in 1910. Marneff is vio¬ 
loncellist of the Firmin Touche Quartet and co-founder of the Double 
Quintet of Paris (wind and strings). 

Alphoksb Jnslegers. The name is erroneously spelt “ Juslegeks ” 
on page 557. 

Jean Bonnin, a pupil of E. Jacobs, received the first prize at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. He is at present solo violoncello of the classical 
concerts at Marseilles, and much esteemed as a soloist and teacher. 

Jacques Gaillard, born April 4, 1875, at Ensival, near Verviers, at 
which latter town he commenced to study the violoncello, continuing 
at the Brussels Conservatoire, where he obtained the first prize. After 
some engagements in Paris he became professor of “solfbge ,r at the 
Geneva Conservatoire. From 1896 till 1900 he was professor at the 
Mons Conservatoire. During that time he founded with Schorg, a 
Bavarian violinist, the Brussels Quartet, which toured all over Europe 
and America with great success. In March, 1908, they appeared in Lon¬ 
don, where they met with a very cordial reception. An article on the 
quartet with portrait of its members appeared in the April number of 
“The Strad. M Gaillard is at present professor at the Liege Conserva¬ 
toire. 

-Godenne, a talented pupil of E. Jacobs, is professor of violoncello 

at the Anvers Conservatoire. 

Prince Pierre de Caraman Chimay, residing at Brussels, is an ex¬ 
cellent amateur violoncellist and possessor of the famous Servais Strad. 

HUNGARY. 

Glaser, a pupil of J. Goltermann, professor at the Musical Institute 
of Karkoff, in Russia, and Kerbeck, principal violoncello at the Im¬ 
perial Theatre of St. Petersburg, are mentioned by Liegeois and Nogue. 

SPAIN. 

Liegeois and Nogue mention the following violoncellists: 

Castellano, late professor at the Madrid Conservatoire. 

Benavent, late principal violoncello at the Spanish Opera Comique. 

Alexander Ruiz de Tejada, living at Madrid, and Louis Amato, vio¬ 
loncellist at the Paris Opera, both obtained the first prize at the Madrid 
Conservatoire. 

Manuel Calvo and Jos£-Gonzales Serna are violoncellists at the 
Opera at Madrid. 

Luiz Sarmiento lived for some time in Paris, afterwards moving to 
Buenos Ayres, where he died. 
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Alfred Larrocha, professor of violoncello at the school of muse at 
St. Sebastian. 

Luiz Villa, excellent quartet player at the Madnd Opera. 

Richard Arnillas, professor at the Bilbao Conservatoire. 

Joan Ruiz-Casacx, touring at present (1913) m Portuga . 

Anicet Palma and Dominico Taltavul are known as good no • 

“vtaoaio db Mirbcki commcmcd th. study ol the Bor- 

dlTThe™ h. joined the Society M-tcjCfalc,£ 
prize,’and finished his studies under has done math 

servatoire, where he gained the first prize in 

to popularise his instrument 111 Spa 1 - Germany, France and Eng- 
the Madrid Conservatoire. He toured in Ger“ te p lant 4 andBubia- 
land, gave concerts in Spain, together w Conservatoire in 1871. 

stein, and was appointed Knight of 

He is Officer of the Royal Order of Charles m of Spain 

the Legion of Honour. . w i» 

Agostino Rubio, who settled in ^ ondo ^ 
well known to the British public as an, „ om hined with a fine tow. 
brilliant technique of both left hand and ^ he employs i B 

He has a remarkable technique of th p . \ sustained melody, 

solos of his own composition as an accompan Ranging from accon- 
treating it much like a guitar or man ® 1 > Together with Menu 

paniment to melody with extraordinary p pianoforte), he has fw- 
Fernandos Arbos (violin) and Carlos ,. . i; v i n g in London •* 

quently appeared at the Spanish court. Rubio is m g 

the present time (1914). . . «• j s explained bJ 

The small number of Spanish * o]once \\o was never 

Liegeois and Npgue by the fact f orty years ago that it 

popular in Spain, and that it is not nioi 
has been cultivated to any extent. 

PORTUGAL. 

,ntry hi* ^ 

Except Madame Guillermina Stjggia-Casals, inform- 

produced any great virtuosos on the violonce • Lidgeoi»»®^ 

tion about Portuguese violoncellists has been 
Nogu6 : p/artuaal in 

C£sar db Casella, the elder (see page 582) c ^® ae ^ sar wa g comp 0 * 1 
Liegeois and Nogu6 state that the y ^ ng n the title 
of the works mentioned on page 582. As the n C&ar was Cb^*‘ 

however, given as Cesare A. de Casella and as e outhor’s stateinea 
Her of the Royal Order of Charles III, the pi u v statement 
appears more probable, and is confirmed, moreove , voun ger 
by the wife of Carlo Casella to Count Valdrig i* been ooni®*® 

who became a naturalised Frenchman, has unfor 
to a nursing home for some years past. 
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The names of Portuguese violoncellists are: 

JOSE-JOACHIM EE SlLVA (1750-1820). 

Jose da Silva Reis, violoncellist and contrapuntist, died 1779. 

Jo ao Jordaxi (1793-1860), violoncellist-composer and professor at the 
Lisbon Conservatoire. 

Jose Nauciso da Cunha e Silva (1825-92). More remarkable as con¬ 
tra-bass player. 

Ignaoio-Miguel Hirch lived during first part of nineteenth century. 

Guilherme-Antonio Cossoul (1828-80). Professor of violoncello since 
1861, and afterwards director of Lisbon Conservatoire, also composer and 
conductor. Gave concerts at Lisbon, Paris and London. 

Antonio-Maria Arreyo, died 1893. 

Eugenio Sauvinet (1833-83). Distinguished amateur, pupil of Ser- 
vais and Franchomme. 

Jose-Augusto Sergio da Silva (1838-90). Talented musician. 

Domingos Cyriaco de Cardoso (1846-1900). Violoncellist-composer 
and good chamber music player. 

Frederic do Nascimbnto (second half of nineteenth century). Pro¬ 
fessor of violoncello at the National Institute of Music at Rio de Janeiro. 
Some of his compositions have become known also in England. 

Eduardo-Oscar Wagner (1852-99). Professor at Lisbon Conservatoire 
and good quartet player. 

Lorenzo Dalhunty (1858-77). Toured in Portugal and Spain. 

Joao Evangelista da Cunha e Silva. Professor at the Lisbon Con¬ 
servatoire at the present time. 

Julio Augusto Sergio da Silva (1865-1902). 

Joao Carlos D' Oliveira Passos. 

Carlos Quillez, born 1873. Spanish violoncellist residing in Por¬ 
tugal. 

Professor Luiz Figueras made a successful debut at Bechstein Hall 
in November, 1911. We do not know whether he belongs to the Spanish 
or Portuguese violoncellists. 


RUSSIA. 

Gabriel Kellert, born 1891 of Russian parents at Chicago, com¬ 
menced to play the violoncello at the age of six and toured in the United 
States at the age of ten. He completed his studies in Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris and Brussels, settled at Paris and tours with his brothers, Michael 
(piano) and Raphael (violin) with great success on the Continent. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Within the last few years Messrs. - Bramsen and - Sandby 

have appeared with great success as soloists in London. The latter 
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appeared at Bechstein Hall about two years ago, when he played some 
variations written for him by Percy Grainger, with the composer. 

Wilhelm Popper, a brother of David Popper, a violoncellist of whom 
we possess no further particulars, has written a number of solo pieces of 
distinct merit for his instrument. 


ENGLISH VIOL DA GAMBA PLAYER8. 

Anne of Cleve consoled herself in her retirement frequently by play 
ing on a six-stringed viol. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 

A violoncello d’amore or small violoncello with sympathetic string, 
was in the possession of Count Luigi Francesco Valdug i a * 0 
Signor Eligio Cremonini had knoAvn the instrument before e 1 P 

nf +V»o nniin+’a 



Seventeenth Century Serenaders, from a 


Dutch Woodcut. 
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Abaco, Evariste Felice d’all, 164. 
447. , 

-.Giuseppe Clemens Ferdin- 
anci, Barone d’all, 153 lfin 
309-10, 316, 355, 377 384 ’ ’ 

—, Giuseppe Clemens Ferdin- 
d ’ *?, a ™ ne '•'’all, “La Zam- 
pogna,” 370, 378. 

-.Giuseppe Clemens Ferdin- 
164 ’ff 369 De d ’ a11, £ ° nataS > etc -’ 

ikk a8, 1>hili PP, 503. 

Abbe, Brothers (see L’abbcJ, 110, 

Abel, Carl Friedrich, 53, 85 ff 

~~~T’ ,*i l Fri edrich, Abel’s con- 
cmts, 198, 298, 312, 314-5, 352, 

- , Carl Friedrich, Bach-Abel 

Concerts, 86, 89, 131. 

Sirnn, 1' 1 'iedrich, Hannover 
fe quaie Concerts, 86. 

Friedrich Profes¬ 
sional Concerts, 86 


6487’ 6 50 l! Stian Ferdi “and, 85, 

’ J?* an f or Heinrich, 83. 

" > Cousin of C. F., 329 . 

, Leopold August, 88. 

T7T--, town musician, 427. 
Abingdon, Lord, 161, 171, 277, 313, 

AccroT^f’ Concerts c a d ed, 385. 
Acero 0 f Saluzzo, 12 
Adamowski, F., 451, 613 
, Joseph, 613. 


Adamowski-Szumowska, Antoinette, 
613. 

Adams, David, 52, 73. 

--, Thomas, publisher, 40. 

— : —•> violoncellist at Riga, 208. 
Addison and Hodson, 367. 

-- —John, 322. 

Adelaide, Mme. (see also Appcn- 
dix, page 650), 110. 

Add, Pietro, 206. 

Affabili, singer, 184. 

Agazzi, Gaetano, sonatas, 159. 
Agricola, Martin, advice for tuning 
the “geige” in “ Musica instru- 
mentalis,'’ 8, 18. 

—-> ridicules tablature, 20. 

Agus, Eude, 303. 

——v ? eni 'y- 503. 

Ahle, Johann Georg, 83. 

Ahna, H. de, 487. 

Aimon, Esprit, 284. 

> Pamphile Leop. Francois, 

Alard, D., 546. 

Albani, Mme., 522. 

Albert, B. (see Boubcc, Albert), 
536. 

, W. A. J., 380. 


Alberti, Alexander, 193, 252. 
Alborea, Franz, 206, 208. 

Albrecht, Louis, 625. 

Alcock, Dr. John, 49. 

Aletze, Paul. 651. 

Alexander, Jos., 387. 

--, Leopold, 387. 

Alexandra, Queen of England, 501. 
Aliani, Francesco, 168. 

Alipandri, Bernardo, 168. 

--, Gerhard, 168. 

“ Allgemeine Musikalische Zeit- 
ung,” 293, 347. 
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“Allgemeine Musikzeitung,” 190, 
247, 256, 373, 390, 398, 414, 420, 
561, 616. . A 

Almanach, Musikalische-fiir Deut¬ 
schland ab. Francischello, 155. 
Alto clef, Use of, 370. 

Amadio, Pippo, 166. 

Amalia, Princess of Prussia, 84, 
193 

Amati, 130. 

-, Andreas, 14, 30, 126, 258. 

-, Andreas, violoncello, 651. 

-, Nicolas, 227. 

Nicolas, Alwyn Schroder s, 


467. 


Nicolas, Darbishire Jones’s, 
Nicolas, Marquis Lau- 


516. 

-, AN 

reati’s, 580. 

-, Nicolas, Mossel’s, 573 


’ Nicolas, Seligman’s, 530. 
violoncello, PrelPs, ac- 


- » -- / 

quired by Griitzmacher, 392. 

-violoncello presented to 

Piatti by Liszt, 583. 

Amato, Louis, 657. . 

Amelia Sophia Eleonora, Princess 
of England, 317. 

Amicourt, Catherine d , 103. 
Amstel Male Choir, 566. 

Andersen, A., 636. 

Andre, Anton, 232. 

- . 9 the father, 105. 

Andries, Jean, 118. 

Anfossi, 324. 

Angouleme, Duke of, 267. 
Angurelli, Carmine, 647. 

Anhalt Bernburg, Prince of, 193. 

-Dessau, Prince of, 193, 199. 

Kothen, Prince or, 28. 


Arne, Dr.. “Coraus,” 153. 
ArniUas, Richard, 658. 

Arnold, violoncellist, 240. 

_, Joh. Gottfr., 233. 

Arnouts, Francois, 557. 
Arpeggione, Schubert sonata for, 
239 

__specimen in Heyer Mu¬ 
seum, 239. 

_, The, 26, 115, 648. 

--Tuning of, 238. 

Arreyo, Antonio-Maria, 659. 
Ashley, Charles Jane, 327. 

_- John, conductor, 328. 

Ashton, Algernon, 163, 51T. 

4tt ' r " od 6 6 s» 

V, v E., composer of 
* Lamarre’s violoncello conceros, 

Pierre Francois Olivier, 

289.’ oA 

Auberti, 289. ... 622. 

Auer, Leopold von, 445. oM, ^ 

An 6 g2;t«s,Ki»g°lMi»y B 

Avandonno, , JfoHob « 

Ayres to sing 01 P j 

B. 


!!^l A Cri>rEm.,9l,W.®' 

obbligs. 9 

J ° l "*’‘.i i ’“i!.”g.S « biii,,1 “ 

.. S„ gomb. «*» ,,J * 

Appy, Charles Ernest, 562-4, 570, bligatos, 90. Q r £ tzroa cher * 000 

AS, Marco *, 9. ~^tjr'SSSS 2W 

Arbos, Fernandos, 658. -“ * 

Arcangioli, Lorenzo, 653. 

Ariosti, Attilio, 146. 

Armbrust, G., theorist, 449, 499. 


Anna, Tzarina, 615. 

Annales de la litterature et des 
Arts, 288. 

Anne, Princess of England, 316. 
Antheaume, 261. 

Antient Concerts, 327. 

Antoniotti, Giorgio, 33, 159. 
Antony, Franz Jos., 200. 

-, Jos., 200. 

Appunn, Anton, 492. 

Heinrich, 492. 


65 °’ .T. S.. performance o| * 1 
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Bach, J. S., solo sonatas, 75, 598. 

———, J. S., viola pomposa from 
his orchestra, 116. 

-, L. Emil, 570. 


Bachmann, 469. 

Backhaus, Karl, 478. 

Bacon, Francis, “Natural His¬ 
tory,” 23, 45. 

Baden, Grand Duke of, 342, 470, 
484. 

Bagge, Baron, 222 , 276. 

-, Selmar, 420. 

Baillet, Mile., 655. 

Bailleux, publisher, 272, 285, 311. 
Baillot, 290, 298. 547, 619, 643. 

•- and Vaslin, 306. 

———, Levasseur, Catel and Bau- 
diot tutor. 338, 372. 

-Quartet, 305. 

— ■, recitative accompaniment, 
672. 

Baker, Francis, 651. 

— 7 — of Oxford, Britton’s viol 
_ *>v, 62. 

» Lorenzo, his sonatas, 158. 

“ Hussit Hymn” in 
“ Bohemian Girl,” 348. 
Ballenstedt Ducal Chapel, 439 
—Prince of, 199. 

WaUet comique de la Royne,” 

Ballio, Anna, 501. 

■Daltazarini, 127. 

-, Balet comique, 258. 

— introduces violoncello in 

fTAnoa OKQ 

B “ ltzar > J hom&a < incompara- 
ble Lubicer, 51. 

“ Musicians of All 

Times,” 388. 

Baptist (Draghi?), 355. 

Baptiste, 209. 

Baptistin, 261. 

— (Battistin), (sec St nick, J. 

Baragli, Jac., 591. 

«arbi, violoncellist, 591. 

arbot, Jean Francois (Pierre Gas- 
B t0 , n .).527, 535-6, 653. 

Bardi, Count, 32. 

Baretti, A., 538. 

' ’» Antonio, 170. 

■, Giuseppe. 171. 
r-Luca, 170. 

4^ 568^ 0 ^ emar ’ 461 » 477 > 480 > 
Barjansky* Dr. Serge, 626. 

Barm, Camillo, 1697 


Baroni, Leonora, 33 , 99 . 

Barre, Pierre de la, 104. 

Barriere, apparent use of thumb, 
262. 

-, Jean, 261-2. 

Barron, Master, 314. 

Barrow, Dr., 50. 

Barth, R., 485. 

Barthelemon, 88 . 

Bartieh, 469. 

Bartolozzi, 87, 315. 

Baryton, 23, 42, 60, 111 ff., 344 , 
650. 

-, Battanchon’s attempted re¬ 
vival, 529. 

-, famous players, 24-5. 

-, Haydn's compositions for, 

24, 647-9. 

Basevi, Giacobo (see Cervetto), 
151 ff. 7 

Bass, Double, 129. 

-viol d'amore, 23. 

- viol (gamba), 263. 

- viol in England, 20 , 35 

footnote, 39. 

- violin. The, mentioned by 

Abraham Hill and Sir Roger 
North, 355 (sec also basse du vio - 
Ion). 

Bassa viola, 355-6. 

Bassani, Horatio (Horatio of 
Parma), 31. 

Basse k la fa$on de Lorraine, 361. 

-centre, 360. 

-de viole, 35 footnote, 258. 

-du violon, 361 (see also bass 

violin). 

viol, 41. 


Bassetel, 130. 

Bassgeig, Kleine, 130. 

Basso di camera, 258. 

Bassoon, The. 365. 

Bast, Heinrich, 468. 

Bataille, singer, 655. 

Bathyani, Cardinal Prince, 113. 
Batta, Alexander, 302, 560, 562. 

-, Peter, 560, 562. 

Battanchon, Felix, 529, 650. 
Battenberg, Prince Henry of, vio¬ 
loncellist, 522. 

Baude, Marguerite, 535. 

-, Marie (Marguerite?), 538. 

Baudiot, 281, 290-1, 304, 306, 346, 
542. 

-, Charles Nicolas, 298 S. 

-, curious holding of bow, 300. 

-on solo accompaniment, 371. 
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Baudisch, Franz, violoncello, 482. 
Bauer, Harold, 599. 

Bauersachs, Christian Friedrich, 
231. 

Baumann, Katherine, actress, wife 
of P. Ritter, 203. 

-, Pierre, 525-6. 

Baumgarten, 315. 

Baumgartner, Johann Baptist, 181. 
Bavaria, Elector of, 198. 

-, Elector of, at Munich, 387. 

-, King of, 245. 

Bavarian Palatinate, Elector of 
the, 316. 

Baxmann, 427. 

Bayreuth, Markgrave of, 205. 
Bazelaire, Paul, 535, 538, 655. 
Beauharnais, Hortense, 287. 
Beaujoyeux (Baltazarini), 127. 
Beaulieu, Charles de, 127. 

Beck, Philipp, 83. 

Becker, Dietrich, 83. 

-, Hans, 483. 

-, Hugo, 482 ff., 485, 489, 494, 

496, 498-9, 511, 515-6, 518, 609, 
625, 627, 630, 634. 

-, Jean, 389, 441, 482, 607. 

, Jeanne, 483. 


Beneke, Friedrich Ernst, 231. 

-, Philipp Friedrich, 231. 

Bennat, Francis (Frans), 446. 
Bentheim, Steinfurt, court of, 205. 
Berger, Friedrich, 198. 

-, Karl Gottlieb, 198. 

-■, Otto, 496, 6024. 

Bergmann, Karl, 419. 

Bergonzi, Carlo, 31. 

Carlo, violoncello, Squires, 

. Salmon’s suspected Oofril* 


513. 


ler, 571. 

Beriot, Charles de, 299. 

Berlin court chapel, 75. 

-royal chapel, 499. 

“ Berliner Musikzeitung, 2W. 

' - Musikzeitung on Lindlej, 

326. 

Berlioz, Hector, U6, 290. 
Berman, Moritz, 394. 
Bernburg, Duke of, 458. 
Bernuth, Professor von, 479. 
Bertau (Berteau), 272. 

Bertaud (™ e ? er ^ a «h^' 


Bedetti, Cesare, 593. 

-, Jean, 655. 

-, Umberto, 655. 

Beer. 330. _ 

Beethoven, 213, 224, 243, 317, 330, 
337, 346, 384-5, 525, 601, 641. 

-Festival at Weimar, 451. 

-Festival, Bonn, 629. 


262. 




se 


, „optet, c _ 

Beethoven's Triple Concerto, first 
performance, 403. 

Bekker, R. P., 546, 565. 

Bel canto, 379. 

Belgium, King of, 544. 

Bella, Domenico della, composi¬ 
tions, 165. 

-, Domenico della, concerto, 

374. 

Bellermann, Constantin, 81. 
Belleval, violoncellist, 284. 

Bellier, 109. 

Bellini, Gentile, 9. 

Bellmann, R., 430, 433, 445, 557-8. 
Bellono, Monsignor, Bishop of 
Carpi, 176. 

Benavent, 657. 

Benazet, Bernard, 303, 542. 

Benda, Franz, 80, 88, 155, 334. 
Benedetti, 654. 

Benecke, 231, 329. 


325. 


352 / 367 , 384 , 

__ uses thumb positio i, 

Bertelman, Jean Georg, the0 1 
561 ~ Jean Georg, violoncellist, 

Berti," Marc Antonio,25l 12 - 
Bertoia, Two brothers. ^ , 

Bertolloti (see Gaspaio aa 

Bertram, Christian, 496^7. 
Bertuzzi, Alessandro, 172. 
Besborodkow, Count, 

Bessems, Joseph, ™lo n «! 
Bethmann Orchestra, ZW. 
Betterton, 261. 

Beyer, Ernst, 461. 

B^i&A Dominique, ^ 

*-♦ ^Iq’i 

Bieler, August, 481. 

Biene, August van, »o- 
Bignon, piiblisher, ZB£>. 

Bilse, Ferdinand, 418. 
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Birnbach, H. A., arpeggione virtu¬ 
oso, 237-8, 648. 

BischoL H., 449. 

Bischoff, Johann Carl, 638. 

-—’„ J ° hann Carl, “Harmoni- 

cello,” 183. 

Johann Georg, 183. 


9 wwuauu IOO. 

Bishop, John, translator of Du- 
port’s essay on fingering, 282. 
Blamville, Charles Henri de, 264. 

-Charles Henri de, the third 

mode, 264. 

Bland, J., publisher, 323. 

Blow, Dr., 49. 

Blume, Emil, 470. 

Boatwright, John, 506, 519. 
Boccherini, Luigi, 172-6, 255, 328, 
378, 384, 430, 525, 542, 641. 

-—, Luigi, advances technique 
of violoncello, 371. 

~ > Luigi, characterisation of 

his music, 291. 

' ~ > Luigi, minuet, revived by 

Florentine Quartet, 441. 

——, Luigi, simplification of 
clefs, 371. 

Luigi, use of alto clef, 370. 
Boch, Franz de, 601. 

Bochsa. R., 280, 505. 

Bock, Eduard, 391. 
r— , Heinrich August, 411. 
Bockmann, Ferdinand, 443. 
Bockmuhl, Frau F.. 417. 

P^7'’r I i: ob ? rt 41 ?> 425, 527. 
Bode, Joh. Joachim. 183. 

Boehm, Carl Leopold, 342, 394 ff. 

Tj > Carl Leopold, MS. facsim- 

396 ° f adagio and londoletto, 

—-. Joseph, 394. 

Boerngen, Emil. 447. 

Bohme, Emil, violoncellist, 500. 
Bohrer Anton, violinist, 244-5. 

*-brothers, 245. 

-, four brothers, 244. 

--. Franz, 244. 

, 244 ‘ 5 ’ 251 > 254, 
385, 402 641, 652. 

39 ^~’ ^ ax > Duet by Ganz and, 

n f 211 M aX> ■^ om ^ er 8 s judgment 

ZTT .—. Peter, 244. 

Boie, 415. 

Boismortier, 179. 

Boisseaux, Joachim, 547. 

s5%e8jwS“’ publisher ' W9 . 


Bolander, A., 205. 

Bolles, John, 46. 

--, Robert. 46. 

rr- 9 Sir Robert, 50. 

^m y eo?w? pri “' m ■ 

Bonawitz, J. H., 519. 

Bonn, Elector, 252. 

Bonnin, Jean, 657. 

Bononcini (see Buononcini), 268. 
Borchgreving, 57. 

Borde, De La, 265. 

Borgh. Gaston, 636. 

Borisch, Franz, 501. 

Borzaga, 411. 

—-. Aegid, 207. 

Bosmans, Henry, 571. 

Bosselet, theorist, 454, 567. 

Bossier, “ Musikalische Corres¬ 
ponded” (“Musical Correspon¬ 
dence”), 223. 

Bostoni, Giovanni (Struck?), 158. 
Bothof, Johann, junior, 197. 
Boubee, Albert. 536. 

Boucheron, 587. 

Bouman, Antoon Alphons, 568. 

-, Johannes, 568. 

Bow, Baudiot’s curious holding of, 
300. 

-, First application of the, 3. 

—• Holding of, gamba fashion, 
269. 

—, Holding of, gamba fashion 
relinquished, 366. 

———- » Holding of, in Addison and 
Hodson’s “Tutor,” 322. 

-, Holding of the, 359-60. 

illustration in Tilliere’s 

. 1 It rtnrt 


* -, uiustrauoi 

“ Methode,” 273. 

Bowing acquired from violinists 
(see Vaslin, Davxdoff , Boris 

Hambourg). 

-, Crome’s indications for, 

320. 

* -, Crome’s method of, 366. 

* -, Mersenne’s instructions 

for, 361. 

Boyer, publisher, 267. 
Brackenhammer, Rosa, 501. 

Brade, William, 42, 57. 

Braga, Gagtano, 581, 587. 

Brahms, Johannes, 345, 422, 485. 

525. * 

Brahms’s Piano Quartet in A, first 
Cologne performance, 433. 
Bramsen, 659. 

Brand, violinist, 411. 
Brandenburg-Culmbach, Frederic, 
Markgraf of, 89. 
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Brandenburg, Elector of, 147, 649. Buckeburg court chapel, 462, 491, 

-pSSjj'TM7 0r0the * P Budaw monk . .tiU ™ * 

Brandoukoff, Anatole, 623. Buel™ Willium \V. C., 510, 521. 

Brandum, Walter, 213. 2“g£ h “, 422,438. 

BraUD ; Johann^ Daniel, 231. Buononcini,, AngeloMaria, 148. 


-, Joseph, 246, 388. 

‘ * Braunschweigische Magazin, 
401 . 

Breitner, 469. 

Bremner, R., publisher, 172, 191, 
276. 

Brensio, Girolamo Hieroninius 
Brensius, 29. 

Breslau, Bishop of, 193. 

Breslauer, E., 499. 

Bretonne, M. de, publisher, 268, 
362. 

Breuer, Adolf, contrabassist, 400. 

-, Bernhard, 399. 

Breuner, Count, 348. 

Breval, Jean Baptiste, 295-8, 303. 
Brewer, Thomas, 41. 

Bridges, Rev. A. H., 126. 

Brissac, Marshal de, 127. 

Britt, Horace, 537. 

-, Madame Merk-, 537. 

-, Roger, 537. 

Britton, Thomas, 51, 649, 651. 
Broadley, Arthur, 513, 523. 
Broche, Marcus, Five-stringed vio¬ 
loncello by, 122. 

Brodeczki, Johann, 343. 

Brodlet, violoncellist, 331. 
Brodsky, Dr. Adolf, 472. 

Broglio, Luigi, 593. 

Brommel, violinist, 213, 410. 
Brooks, Sydney, 510. 

violoncellist, 326, 331. 


- - 1 • 1 JO 

Antonio, 148. 
Giovanni, 133, 147-51, 

'_ non OQQ 


208/262,269,363,383. 

Giovanni, arrival in Lot 


d(m) , ^Giovanni, compositions, 
148 ' Giovanni,. “David and 


-- Uiovuuui, r-’ 

Goliath, ,, oratorio, 149. 

Giovanni, Dean Swift 


stanza, 151. aw 

_, Giovanni, “Dido Aban 

doned in Vienna, 14 • 

Giovanni, first visit to 




PiftTronni “Mucio Scae- 

v ». * 


second sojourn at Vienna, ^ 

VSno; S“”»t «• 

Giovanni, rivalry ritb 


to cowtito 

modtigol Lottf. 

_, Giovanni, . ttie Aj 

“Camilla,” Antonios wokl 

_, Giovanni Battista, 

Biirger, Siegmund, 468. 

B«rgfe r > U rJ 


violoncellist, 326, 331. ^ 

otto ISgSto.ilT. 

Bit 


►rouwer, jjarnarma, siuger, 417. 

of J. D. Braun, 232. Ol^rstwachtmeister «"• 

drown, F. H., 298. Bun, uoe 

Bruckner, Oscar, 469-70. 37-8 40, 43, 86 , ’ 

Brunswick court chapel, 444, 452, Biirn y» •> ^534 166 , 175; * - 

466, 482. 153, 160 j, ««■ ^ 39> 355 , o40. 

— ■ ducal chapel 458. 30 ’ M; aS) 314, 336. 

-, Hereditary Prince of, 267. Busch, 205. 0 ] once Uist, 461. 

-Oels, Duke of. 385. Buschel, Jos., ' w 

Brussels Conservatoire, Tolbecque Busseto, Gio > 
collection, 534. Butler, Henry, •w- 4£)1 , 2 

-, Museum of Conservatoire, Buxbaum, 57 . 

55 Dietricii, 


Biichler, Ferdinand, 402, 413. 
Buchner, P. F., 84. 


Buxbaum, rrieuu-. 
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Casadesus, Henry (should be Mar - 
Cabisius, Julius, 442, 447. ce ^ , 

Cacciali, Giuseppe, 591. Casals’PabFo 6 SIR 1 5 Q 7 Q 8, 653 ' 4 ' 

*. ioe-7, VilLr^ 58 - 

d’Heryelois, three daughters, ~> fch^lflse. 658 ' 
Caldara, 184. Pietro > 579 > 58 l-2, 586, 588, 

- Kiiri^fAQ 99 10ft OOa. 

Calkin’and Budd,’266, 367. 658~’ ® ignora ^ arlo > 582 » 658 > 

airSryf- c“dLo?ir ye ot ' 62 - 
SHH Tt ooo. 

Oampawsky, Anna, violoncellist, Catalani, Madame, 299, 405. 

Campion, Dr. Thomas, 45, 49. Cate! 1 SoNS* 5 ’ 167 ' 

Ca i63 V 264’5Rl ,eSSandr °’ the elder ’ Catherine ’de Medici, 127-8. 

’ PnnTji v m Cattanaro (CattenaroL 12 r 31. 

rwTnln IT ’k 58 * 1 ' r-m Cattaneo, 147. 

5M - §£?• «"• 

cSS«S ?- tudy of ' E 9 „- „ Q CeLiffcSutJ,%9. 

Cantmelh, Giuseppe, 580, 589. _ Giovanni 29 

Caponsachi, Marguerite, 655. Cellone The 639-40 

ls ra is’T Andrea> 153 ’ 160 ff > 309 > Cerasoli, Luigi, 593. 

ion Cermak, Joh., 333. 

-. COmnositiona Iflfi _ 9 « • ^ 


--, compositions, 160. 

— - > death, 161. 

Cappa, Gioffredo, 12. 

Capperan, 171. 

Caraman Chimay, Prince de, 657. 
Larbonelli’s concert, 166. 

Cardon, F., 284. 

-——-, Pierre, 284, 542. 

Cardoso, Domingos Cyriaco de, 659. 
Carini, Leandro, 591. 

Carl, director, 395. 

114~ 232 e ° d0r ’ PldnC8 P^atine, 
Carlsruhe, court, 497. 

— - court orchestra, 470. 

Carnagha, Francesco, 591. 

Carohne Elizabeth, Princess of 

England, 317. 

Carpenter, Nettie, 522. 

Carraci, Count, 145. 

Carracini, contrabassist, 589. 
Carrodus, 503. 

-, A. L., 523. 

~ -. J. F 523. 

Carwarden, John, 47. 

Casadesus, 107. 


Cerreto, Scipio, 31. 

Cervetto, Jacopo Bassevi, 151 ff., 
160, 164, 265, 277, 309, 313-5, 324, 
327, 329, 336, 352, 355, 384. 

- : —, Jacopo, rebuked by Gar¬ 
rick ; his son; his fortune; com¬ 
positions, 154. 

-, Jacopo, thfc elder, Burney’s 

account of, appears at Hickford’s 
room; solo violoncello at Drury 
Lane; his nickname Nosey, 153. 

-, James, 88, 171, 277, 324, 

327, 329, 336, 352, 384. 

-, James, biography, 314 ff. 

-, James, Burney and Cramer’s 

characterisation of his playing, 
315. 

-, James, plays own concerto, 

315. 

Chabran (Chiabrnno^, 313, 315. 

Chamber music, Berlin Association 
for, 487. 

Chanot, luthier. 318. 

Chapel Royal, His Majesty’s, 300. 

Chaplin, Kate, 464, 520. 

-, Mabel, 119, 464, 506, 519. 
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Chaplin, Nellie, 464, 520. 

Charles I, 23, 34, 36, 43-5, 49, 51, 
307. 


II, 51, 53, 308. 

III, of Spain, 173. 

IV, of Spain, 173, 279. _ 
IX, of France, Amati’s in¬ 


struments for, 126. 

-- Prince (Brussels), 197. 

VI of Germany, 198 


Charlotte, Queen of England, 313. 
- Sophia, Princess (after¬ 
wards Queen of England), 85. 
Chartres, Duke of, 107. . 
Cherniavsky, Mischel, 511, 625. 
Cherubini, 299, 399. 

Chest of viols, 38. 

Chetara (Assyrian), 4. 

Chevardiere, 276. 

Chevillard, pianist, 571. 

- Pierre Alexandre Francois, 

428, 536, 538, 546, 569. 
Chiabrnno. Gaetano (Chabran), 171, 


261, 651. 

Childe, William, 36. 

Chimay, Prince de, 301. 

Chiostri, L., 441, 607. 

Chitarra col arco, 238. 

Chiterna, by Tielke, 55. . 

Choisnin, French court musician, 
97. 


Chopin, Frederic, 526. 

-, Frederic, Karasowski’s life 

of, 612. 

Chorchewski, 615. 

Chrestien -(Chretien), Charles An¬ 
toine, 282. 

Chretien, Gilles Louis, 282. 

-, Gilles Louis, portrait pain¬ 
ter, 283. 

Christ, Joseph, 339, 344. 

Christian Ulrich, Duke of Wiirt- 
temberg, 650. 

Christiani, Lisa B., 531 ff. 

Christina, ^een of Spain, 597. 

Christopf (Christoph?), Johann 
Theodor, publisher, 60. 

Chromatic scale, Corrette’s finger¬ 
ing, 363. 

Ciaudelli (Chiandelli), Gaetano, 
170, 536, 581, 586-7, 589, 651. 

Ciciliano, 12. 

Cink, Anthony, 602. 

Cinquieme (viol), 131. 

Cipriani, 86-7, 315. 

CiriadeSj Jules, 656. 

Cirri, Giovanni Baptista, 167. 

Cithara, also fidicula, 4-5. 

Claes, contrabassist, 556. 


31aesson, R., 636. 

31agget, Charles, patent finger 
board, 321. 


-- Walter, 312. 

'lagged s attic consort, 312. 
fiam-Gallas, Count, 348. 
-Gallas, Prince, 414. 

• _ i _1_ OA 


-uruiiuB, x u 

avicembalo, 30. 
efs, alto, taille, base tame, .... 
— C clefs used in Mnntzber* 

.Jn 4-ntrtr 


—-j V VAV*M-' 

ger’s tutor, 542. 

_ confusion of, 254. 

_ ( F clef, 370. 

_ simplification of, 371. 

__ TrnriftllS in VIOIOI 


—, simpuncuwuu ui, v.*. 

- use of various in violoncello 

• } ni7/\ 


music, 370. 

sgg, violinist, 160. 

miens X, P°P e »“zrri c 
sment, Adele,539.65W- 
smenti, Muzio, . „ 

Bment’s “ Journal de Clavecin, 

266, 367. 

Bve, Anne ot, oou. . 

achette, first known piece 
violin family, 147- 

$%*•****».». 

hurg-Gotha court chapel, 479. 
iche, Mi\, 549. 

lenen, Franz, 563, 570. 

,lbran, MUe., 27J- „ 

ileman, Dr. Charles, 
illins, George, oil •. __ ^ 

^ n >Hn C ce° r Electc? at Bonn. 
337.’ 

donna, 148- „ r 
imyn, George de, do- 

- -, Innocence de, do. , 

►ncei'ts, Ancient 190. 3W - 

324, 328, 330-1, 504, 65!- ^ 

-., Athenaeum, ^ 5 jj 

_ ballad, Queen s Hnlh 

_, Blewett’s m0, Z?:„sk513 

_, British chamber mu 

_ called “ ac T a . d -"' r titv Mo sl ' 

_’ Cambridge XJniversi. 

^ T Castle 46 159^0,652. „ 

ZT; classical, Gromn g en ,-0 

_ Classiques, Pans, 

-, Colonne, boo. .. 5 ^. 

_’ Conservatoire (Pans). 
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Con ‘ i - p ; in “' *?■*>»■ 

—; Rv.n der Straeten’s ,ec- Dup^Sa ^£“ J ' P ' 

-, Exhibition, Riga, 636. s£S^i?6a7 ?cj* Seppe de Castel 

—.^ewandhans, Leipzig, 2U, Coope?, jihn A.fcop,mr io). 

, Hasselmans, 655-6. 634 - 

, Heckmann chamber, 463. $"£'%} 3l %? n £ l ( Joh * Cooper), 

, Historical Museum. Basle. rwX.- 


—, Historical Museum/ Basle, Corder.FredeHc.Me 

TTcCeW Verein -& 165 ’ 176 - *■ 

-, ladies’, 313. 

, Lamoureux, 656. 

modern chamber music, 


___■ ; A modern chamber music, 
society for the cultivation of, 464 

-, Museum, Frankfort, 446. 

-’ Musikyerein, Vienna, 468. 

-, New Musical Fund, 328. 

- , Pasdeloup, 553. 

72 /‘ Pet j^ Auditions, So- 


ciete des,” 590. 

^n h ; lha /o , ? 0 “ i ?A London, 


“ r» calls the violoncello 

130 10 ° ne * * n earlier sona ^ as > 

-, u Concerti Grossi,” 55. 

, first performance of Corelli 
sonata by Lindley and Dragon- 
etti, 325. 

-, “ Folies d’Espagne,” 297. 

, other performances by the 


same, 325. 

-, sonatas, 338. 

3 ^" «8r'ii, 45?, 1 T& ns^rgsjrSsr* by Lind - 

inuu° Mhestr!i - by Lindley 

*** £5V‘ Bta - “• 

-•,^ipui l airls,^'aris elS 553 56 ‘ Corner blocks/ introduction of, 5. 

^"” 1 — t ’ i 3 ~ . • _ viols with only tipper or 


™ »c v o^,S m , I21 , 262 , 

326, 329, 335 ’ 5 313 ’ 315y 267 ff -> 270 . 272,’318, 359, 366. ’ 

Promenade, London, 495. '* M<!th » d » TW “" 

la, 273 QUmZaine de P4ques ’ de Cossmann, B^lfoofm, 421-2, 428, 
~1E7 * 6 d ° Clery, 225, 286, ffl; fig; ^ 482y 486y 488 ’. 492 ’ 

--Salomon 323 328 Cossoul. Guilherme Antonio, 659. 

--, Secchiari 655’ * Costaggim Pietro, 579, 589. * 

171, 222-3 26l 263% o« 7 ’ 07 o’ -» Mannheim, 468. 

276, 282, 286 295 263 ' 5 ’ 267, 273y 7 - Orchestra, Munich, 468-70. 

. : sAtnoi^nnn., 345 . 288 

Coni,® del’ 494 ”'““®’ Gronds Crabbe, Charles A., 523. ' 

Concialini 180 * Cramer, Joh. Baptist, 88 , 326. 

^7vK. P i& S ' 29 °- **• l^«sikZZ C * 1 N.oh M r?o&”?.;; 

Consorts f““‘iilsffe. & 2>'- 252, 254, 277, 315,’ 

Coot., composer, io 8 . Afi%t 326 


23 
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Crammer, Joh., 206. D’Ambreville, violinist, 142. 

Cr»wf»rd Cov«t G.r- £»£ «££ tt . 

Wm., 37, 39. A,»„ld (And™), *, ffl, «• 

Crewe, Bishop of Dujam 307. Dance, 

S'&S! , t 

Robert, “The Compleat -. Gnarly, oau^ 


Tutor,” 365. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 49. 


Danican, Nicolas, 109. 
Danieltschenko, Peter, 624 

■ ~ * ", John, 40, 45. 


f , e 6 liv.‘;, e Elizabeth, mini.- gjW‘{'raTfe7« 


ter, 39. 

Cros Saint-Ange, 654-5. „ _ 

CrosdiH, J?h n A.88,^ 171^^98^^277-8, Darda ^“Alberto, 591 


/rosaiu, tjonu, oo, ZaW 

312 ff., 315, 317, 323, 335, 347. 
Crotch, 504. 

Crouch, F. W„ 326, 329-30. 

Frederick Nicholls, 504. 


• Ienaz, 219. 

’ Innooenz, 197, 202. 


jjaraam, niuenu, „ 

Dardelli, Pietro, viol maker, 1A* 
Dardinefli, Baccio, design 
Duiffoprugcar gamba, u. 
Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Cbapei, 

Dasfori, “Opere,” etc, 653. 


Crow, Rosa, 519. 

Crwth played with a bow, o. 

5553.* aW* Ferdinand, 253, g^‘-% * 
388. „ Bavid Ferdinand, 403-4, 428, W- 

Cuccoli, Arturo, 591-2. David’off, Charles ’n 406 ,’,^’ }n 

, Eugenio, 591.^ ^ 486; 5 22, 573, 602, 616 if., W- 


623-C, 643 

Charles, c 

' /»i f 


_imitates violinists, M»- 

_on bowing, olo. fi00 

on Schumann concerto, b- 


Cudmore, Richard, 328-9. 

Cudworth, Dr., 50. 

Cui, Cesar, 626. 

Cumberland, Duke of, 317. 

Cummings, W. H., 87. 

Cunha e Silva, Joao Evangelista 

da, 659. . 

- e Silva, Jose Narciso da, 

* 659. . . ^ 

Cupis, Francis, violinist, 265. ;T"T - + ul TWn 476-7. 

-—, Jean Baptiste, Le Jeune, Dechert,392. 

264 ff., 289-90, 295, 367. Decker, wnit 493 

- , L’Aine, 265. Deckert, Willy, w. 

-, 1 ‘ Methode Nouvelle,” 367. Decortis Louis, 542. 

-, nephew, 265. Deering, 4J. 54 O-I. 

Curti, Carlo, 580, 591. Defesch, William, oW ^ 

Curtis, Sir William, Andreas Degen, Joh. Phu., i > m 
Amati violoncello, 126. DeEn, Siegfriu 

-, Sir William (Curtice), 347, De Lan ^®“ p n 1 1 56^ 

651. 

Czerwenka, Aurel von, 607. 

Czizek, Wenceslaus, 343. 

D. 

Dachambeau, 539. 

DWlbert, Eugen, 


518. 


—r I/, JUUgUU, U1U. 

Dalhunty, Lorenzo, 659. 
DaU’Oglio, Domenico, 161. 

—-, Giuseppe, 161, 615. 

DWlquen, Frank, 506. 
Dambois, violoncellist, 559. 


, Samuel, 565. 

Delfino, Alessandro, 172. 

Deller, composer 194. 507 , 

Delsart, Jules, 119. 

535, 537-8 565, 6o4. 

De Machy, 109. 

De Mol, Pierre, 549. 

De Munck, Camille, 550 . 3 . 

._ Francois, 30A, o*™ 

m -’ Pibrrn Jn-A if' 

445, 520. 546, 543,-»A8, 

Denefre, Jules, 548. 
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Denis, violoncellist, 606. 

Denkmaler der Tonkunst in 
Bayern,” 62, 447. 

—-Deutscher Tonkunst,” 57. 

Denmark, King of, 531. 

Descorte, 539. 

Desmarest, Henri, 106. 

Dessau, 485. 

-Court Chapel, 452. 

—-, Duke of, 390. 

Dessus de violon, 128, 131, 360-1 
Destombe, Pierre, 539. 

656‘ Vert ’ Isidore Jean Gas Par, 552, 

~rrr. J A ule ,s. !5°, 161, 435, 445. 

ff 54 6lU°’ 476, 483, 49 °’ 545 ’ 552 

- , Jules, characterisation of his 
playing. 555, 557. 

Detry, Charles, 549. 

---, Elisa, 549. 

Deutokam, 94. 

‘Deutsch Herren ” Order ( Ger¬ 
man.Knights), 223. { 

Devilhers, Maurice, 119 
Dieifenbruger, Caspar, 13. 

Diem, Joseph, 437. 

Diemer, Louis, 119, 535 
Dionne, Emile, 536, 656. 

Dietelmaier, Michael, 81. 

in^nX’ i T k e a £ fc of -introduced 
n England by Ferrabosco, 20 
Dim, Egisto, 593. 

Disegni, Giuseppe, 587. 

" b>r chr - si “P' 

Dlabacz, 183, 339. 

Doebbrecht, Joh. Elisabeth, 78. 
Dohna, Count, 215. 

Dohnanyi, 516. 

Dolmetsch, Arnold, 119. 
rj , Helene, 119. 

Domergue, Claude, 285. 

Donaldson collection, 55 
Donat, Josefine, 502. 

Ss"j«“ h 34r' Pr “ ce ° f - 2ie - 

Jos. Valentine, 347. 


►son, 


g.nt^lon.Vr 8 ,' sST" M7 ' 
M«i! r S'.,^J8. Pane,ert ’ 651 - 

Doring-Bra’uer, Mine., 490 

fT -. Ernest, 490. 

Dorn a., 477. 

Dotsch, August, 470. 

Dotzauer Joh. Justus Friedr. 240 

405 6 24 !$ 3 4 ’J 85 ’ 390, 397, 
4U5-6, 428, 545, 601, 640, 642 

, Justus B. F., 243, 406. 
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Dotzauer, Karl Ludwig, 243, 406. 
Dowland, John, 39. 

Dragonetti, 324, 326. 

Draseke, Felix, 469, 572. 

24i ’ 390 > 

—-, Louis, 390, 420. 

Drenger, Karl Fr., 206. 

Dresden Royal Chapel, 490, 612 
Dressel, Hans, 519. 

Drews, violoncellist, 414. 

Du Buisson, 109. 

Dubois, Mme., 565. 

Dubourg, Mathew, 52 
Duesberg, Natalie, 498. 
■t'^noprugcar, Gasparo, 13-6, 54-5, 

—— gamba with plan of Paris, 
118, 546. 

~ . his device, 17. 

Dulcimer in Notker’s MS. 3. 
Dumoncheau, Chs. Francois’, 295 

--, Chs. Joseph, 295. 

rr- . Silvain, 295. 

Dumont, violoncellist, 552 
Dun, junior, 171, 261. 

-——, senior 171, 261. 

Dunkler, Emile, 565. 

Dupont, Jos., theorist, 556. 

^ rt &5 2I 5i5 217 - 23 °’ 232 > 

-, conductor, 460. 

~SS; h 2 «’ if' MS’ 

23 2;TO,3m.37 1 ,379,384', 418,’ 

, J. L^, compositions, 280. 

“KiSSr; m: c °° cnto pl,red br 

~ 9?a > J - L -» duets with Crosdill, 

‘ » 'J- L., goes to Berlin, 278. 

282 284 L ’’ hlS 8011 3 vioIoncelIist > 

“7 •’ , J * D., member of Marie 

-Louise s chamber music, 279. 

—. J. L., Napoleon and D.’s 

•Q rf 070 


Strad, 279. 

> J- D-, personality, 281. 

I’ P lfl y s Viotti’s violin 

part, 277. 

— < J; D.. professor at Ecole 

Royale de Musique, 279. 

■, J. L., steadiness of hand, 


281. 


J. L., Strad, 280. 

J. L., Viotti of the violon- 

070 


cello, 278. 

-» J- L. f visits London, 277 
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Duport J L„ Voltaire’s apprecia- *183. 

_^',T L „ works played by 
Jager,194. 168 , -• 1 M«. 

lii’i 2 ^^ 273 *■’ 2861 2871 

31 ^;£.oteri»ti. ? -Jh ST^. A r* 


_,J.P' characterisation or ms 40. 

playing (“ Mercure de France’ ), Est (E ste, E 0, M 

J. p., goes to Berlin, 276. — ^thos., f 40-L 


? / P•, the pseudo, 27£>. 

s J. P., visits Francischello, • ’ — ' ,no 


274. , 

Diirer, Albrecht, 17. 

Durieux, Willem, 574 
Dusseck Piano Quartet, 62to. 
Dvorak, A., 348, 522, 602, 604. 

E. 

Earnshaw, A. H., 522. 

Eberle, Oscar, 442, 568, 571-4. 


Estens’e, Museo, 133. 

Esterhazy, Prince, 113-4, 169,138. 

. - —, Prince, baryton player, 24. 

__ * Prince Nicolaus, 21«3. 
Ettelt,’Otto. 494 m 

Evans, C. Warwick, o08, o22-d. 
Eve, Alfonso d , 540-1.. 

Eveline (Evelyn), Beatrice, 508, 

Evelyn’s‘‘Diary,’’18, ol. 


Eberle, Oscar, 442 568, 571-4. 

Ebert, Ludwig, 432 ff., 445. 463, gj*er ^ ^ 


Exeter, Earl or, oio. 
autodidactus, 177-8. 


485, 607. 

Ebner, 84. 

-, Karl, 470. 

Eder, Karl Kaspar, 198. 

Edouard, 171, 261. 

Edward VII, 501, 568. 

Ehrlich, Rudolph, 487. 

Eibenschiitz Jose, oOo. 

liStem P Dr‘ I> Alfred? Zur Deut- Fermbow),® 

®?ben Literrt«r,_der V.oto d. 

649. 


Faber, John, engraver 310. 
Facius, J. H., 386, bU. 


Aiasenuerg, 

Eisert, Johannes, 234 

T „ 1_1? QRd. 


Felden, 

Femv, Henry, 542. 
Fendt, father, 235. 
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Eley/Ch. F., 325, 652. 

“Elijah,” Production of, oOo. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 35. 

Ellinger, Richardf, 494. 

Elner, Dr. Joh. Dan., 187, 

Elzie, Margaret, 517. 

Endeler, capellmeister, 190. 
Engelmann, Bernhard, 412. 
Epstein, Eugenie, 503. 

-, Julius, 503. 

-, Rudolfine, 503. 

Erdmansdorffer, capellmeister, 450, 
452. 


45, 648 V 

-’• H A en t r «n iw 170, 230. 

Ferrari, Anton, 1 . 

__ Carlo, oo y - 1A o 

_-, Carlo sonatas, 163. 

’ Claudio, 691. l63 . 

_ Domenico, violinist. 


Fesca, 400. ^ 28 3 289J®' 

F 2^8, 303, 338? 427. J* ^ 
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Fetis, “Antoine Stradivari™,” 3, Ford, Ann, 53, 649-50. 

EE° : py*v«.«.« 

Fiddle, dSmltiiJfofLra' 4 5934 596 ™ 

- ».od"f'd, 4 - bj -STta&ir&i bbM 2 - 6701 “»• 

/m_• v * 


Robert Crome, 319. 

Fidel, derivation of name. 4. 
Fidicula, 4. 

Fidula, derivation of name, 4. 
Fiedel (vedel), 3. 

Viol forms of the, 5. 

ITT r *i a * 


- (Torino), 651. 

Forkel, 169 253, 374. 

Fornaroli, Gino, 591 
Forneros, Tancredi, 593. 

258 U6rai (Forqueray), 22, 76-7, 

-, Antoine (le pere), 107-8. 

-, Jean Baptiste, 108-9. 

Jean Baptiste Antoine, 


„ 9 ' 1UI ill 

Fiedler, W., 610. 

Fjevet, Claude, 655. 

*ifth string on violoncello aban¬ 
doned, 255. 

Figella, derivation of name, 4. 
figueras Luiz, 659. 

Figured bass, Execution of, in solo 
accompaniment, 373 
Fihppio, 595. 

Filsl, violoncellist T77> vviu , lam , violoncellopai 

*®i97, 202. Fourn^T j *"**> fl7 
Finger 182j 198 v Fournier, Louis, 655. 

— ’ W j invented by Clagget, --. Mme. Henriette, 650 

___*_ • ail i * 


108. 

Forster, Alban, 490. 

-, Fraulein, 509. 

--, Kaspar, 84. 

Forster, William, 210. 

, William, violoncello painted 


321. 

’ m!? ort * on bass viol, 259. 

- -The movable, 256. 

fingering, Corrette’s, 362 ff 

ln Waylett’s “ The Gamut,” 

r:-. R. Crome’s, 366. 

f loravanzo, Giuseppe, 593. 

Fiore, Angelo Maria, 159. 

1 ischer, Adolphe, 545, 555 

- , Franz 453. 

fitzenhagen, Karl Friedrich Wil- 
helm 430, 450-1, 613, 623-4. 

1 ltzwilham, Messire (Earl), Du- 
port sonatas dedicated to, 276. 
r——■» Viscount, 313. 

Da vid, publisher, 60. 

Fleischmann Joh. Georg, 252 
Fleming, violoncellist, 243. 
riemming, Marshal, 64. 

EJ^d-Porter, Amy, 519. 

f ohstrom, Ossian, 635. 156 ' - -> 

‘ Fohes* d’Fsnl 6, 4 »’n 516 ,’,-, 609 * 10 - Fr anck, Cesar, 653. 

Fontaine? Charfefde la° r i04 S ’ Jacqu f’ 561 ’ - 663 - 

pJttbu; i3o. a "“ teur 

vioff 19 Gana8S1 de1, tunin S of Frank. Melchior, 56. 

teas *• »• * 

-('rorcl'deTesi. SSMfaft 419 - 


i "j-iuc. JLitjurietce, oo 

Franceschini,- Alberto, 591: 
Franchomme, Auguste, 280, 418, 
428, 445 525 ff., 530-1, 533-4, 
^36-7, 571, 606/ 643, 645, 653-4, 
boo-9. 

———, Auguste, autograph music 
(facsimile), 528. 

; > Auguste, facsimile of signa¬ 

ture, 529. 

Francis, Emperor of Austria, bary- 
ton player, 24. 

“STsss. King of Fr ‘ nce ’ 17 ' 

-- II, Duke of Modena, 138. 

-II, of Austria, 232. 

-Joseph, Emperor, 448; 

Francischello, 154 ff., 262-3 269, 
274, 359-60. 

-in Vienna; in Genoa, 155. 

— : — meets Duport; thumb posi¬ 
tion attributed to ; compositions, 
156. 
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1* Michael Angelo, 32 

_’ Neapolitans first makers of 

violoncello, 124. 

- Vincenzo, 

> - - KOI 


,. ,. , coo Gabrieli Domenico, “ Canone a due 

Frasnedi, Ferdinando, 593. T ’ »ii; ” ins 

ssssys? ft-« ( ?— 

IlJrf < p"u»U? 179 . —, Bomento, —*» * 

1 Prince^r HeSe le (ift«r : G.d‘"5»'W-, 601 

».«“uith — 

William, Elector of Bran- 

II, of Prussia, 78, Gainsborough, 87 

p 8? ' C 8 ’.. 73 ^ 02,231 ' 2 ’ 276 ' 400 ' MileffearaSV . 

Frei, Coma, 31. q Michael Angelo, 

-, Hans, of Bologna, 17-8- miul 

Freistadtler, choirmaster at baiz- 

bure. 230. 

French royal chapel, 298-300. 

Freschi, 130. 

Frets, 10. 

Fretting of neck, 36o. 

Freund, Rob., 498. 

Frey, Hans, 17, 54. 

-. John (son of Hans), 54. 

Friedel, Sebastian Ludwig. 25, 114, • ggj 

^1, Sebastian Lud.ig, bis A.tbs.7, * 

FSriote^oltSL, 500. 

Fries, Wulf, 630, 634. rSba d’amore, 46. j 

Fritsche, Agga, 636. Gam % ee also viol da gomkl- 

Fritscher, Eleonore Sophie Maria, ( 

184. 

Froebel, 245. 

Fryer, Herbert, 516. 

Fuchs, Carl, 485-6, 512. 

- (Fux ?), 615. 

stadtmusikus, 385. 

* nr i • r n 


V - 

gS , bJ*“V37,3 6 8,»W. 
!!i,®*ni», J- 


258 ~ Viola da (tee * iola 
gamba). 

Gandy, 394. M 303 

Ganneaux-Sabatier, 

Gansbacher, Joh. Bapt., 

i^crz=ri»,’5T- „ „„ ^ A »d*3M,4«. 

Fuetsch, Joachim Joseph, 164,170, > _ .. qqq 

230. 

Funk, David, 59. 

Funke, violoncellist, 419 
Fiirst, Johannes, 218. 

_j.1_ / _3_ 


408, 413-4, 419, 427- 

-, Simon, pbo. 59 - 

Garcia, Jose, violonceUmt, 


Fiirst, Johannes, 218. uarciu, » etcher, 

Fiirstenau (Dresdener Hofmusik), Gardiner, •> 

77 v Garmer, iuy. 

Fiirstenberg, Prince Egon of, 342, Garrick ,^ p erve tto, 154. 
Fuf (Fulhs), Johann Joseph, 92, gwj*; ,qA 
Fythele, derivation of name, 4. H^^VtolonSl^JlB. 


G. 


Gasparo, violoncellist^ 16 

Gassner,‘.‘Lexiton, 35»- 

<J *3 b 74 i , e 377 D & m 3 "' iC °' 133 ' **- ^ & 21 fVi"*iffb,?..f.b> 

-, Domenico, “ Balletti, —-— starting o 

gighe,” etc., Op. 1, 137, 148, 150. bar, 128 footnote. 
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Gebel, Kapellmeister, 93. 

Geer, Count de, 230. 

Geige, The German, 2. 

-, Tuning of grosse, 8. 

-, Virdung’s grosse, 5-6. 

Gelder, Von, violoncellist, 515. 
Gelsthorp, Edward, 47. 

Geminiani, 154-5, 430. 

George Frederic August, Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV), 
concerts at Carlton Place, 317. 

—- IV 314. 

Gerardy, Dieudonne, 557. 

-, Jean. 557, 630. 

Gerber, 55, 146, 166-7, 194, 196, 
199, 211, 216, 219, 253, 309, 356, 
541. 

-, about Mara, 336. 

-, Ernst Ludwig, 189. 

-, “ Tonkunstler-Lexikon,” 

121 . 

Gerle, Conrad, 54. 

-, Hans, “Musica Teutsch,” 

10 , 18. 

-, Hans (son of Conrad), 54. 

-, Hans, tuning of grosse 

geige, 18. 

-, Hans (younger brother of 

Hans), 54. 

“ Germany’s Lament on the Death 
of Frederic the Great / 9 song 
\dth^ baryton accompaniment, 

Gervaise, Claude, 96. 

Gevaert, F. A., 118, 597. 

Ghys, “ Air de Louis XIII,” 127. 
Gianoti, 261. 

Giarda, Luigi Stefano, 592. 
Giardini, Etelka G., 592. 

-, Felice de, 314-5, 337. 

--, Felice de, opera, “ Enea 

and Lavinia,” 168. 

Giaritiello, Gennaro, 581, 586, 589. 
Gibbons, Orlando, 39, 49. 

Giese, Fritz, 420, 471 571, 630, 
—Fritz (should De Joseph), 

--, Joseph, 394, 419, 471, 566, 

574. 

~ -, Joseph (not Fritz), 653. 

Gigue or German geige, 2, 4. 

Giles, Nathaniel, 39, 45. 

Gillet, Ernest, 537. 

Gilson, Paul, 630. 

Giordani, Tommaso, 167. 

Giorgi, singer, 88. 

Girard, 526. 

Giraud, Francois Joseph, 286. 

-, Ulderico, 591. 


Girod, G., 655. 

Glaser, Siegmund, 480, 657. 
Glazounov, A., 626. 

Glee Club, The, 327. 

Glehn, Alfred von, 623. 
Gleichmann, violinist, 240. 
Glettinger, Johann, 75. 

Glickh, Dr. A., 484. 

-, Rudolf, 484. 

Glinka, pupil of Dehn, 389. 
Gloucester, Duke of, 317. 

Gluck, 291. 

Gobella, violoncellist, 613. 

Godard, B., 333, 460. 

Godenne, 657. 

Godfrey, Daniel, junior, 521. 
Goedecke, violoncellist, 212 , 400, 
502. 

Goens, Daniel van, 575. 

Goeser, kettle-drummer, 185. 
Goethe, Wolfgang v., 29, 217, 245. 
Goltermann, Georg Edward, 422 ff., 
425. 

-, Georg Edward, character 

of his compositions, 423-4. 

-, Joh. Aug. Julius, 424, 432, 

442, 447. 

-, Julius, letter, 426-7. 

Gompertz, Richard, 464. 

Gordon. 310-1. 

Gorz, Count, 193. 

Gosling, Sub-dean, his round on the 
viol, 53. 

Gotha, Charles Augustus of, 211. 
Gottlieb, Caj., 207. 

Goupillier, 106. 

Gow, Donald, 331. 

-, Niel, violinist, 331. 

Gowa, Albert, 444, 485, 493. 
Grabau, Johann Andreas. 403. 
Gradener, Charles C. P., 407-8, 
468 . 

Graenser, Friedrich Wilhelm, 392. 
Graf, Gebhard, 443. 

Grainger, Percy, 659. 

Grammont, Duke of, 306. 

Grancino, 130. 

-, Ciciliano, 12, 31. 

Granges, Claude de, 308. 

Granier, 97. 

Grant, Sir Francis, P.R.A.. 505. 

-, Sir James Hope. 505. 

Grassalkowitz, Prince, 213. 

Graul, Marcus Heinrich, 192-3. 
Graun, Carl Heinrich, 80, 198. 

-, Johann Gottlieb, 85. 

Graupner, 79. 

Graziani, Carlo, 168, 255, 370. 
Gregoire, composer, 545. 
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Gregoire, musiciens Beiges, 541. 
Greiffenhagen, Norman. 464. 
Grep, B., 57. 

Gretsch, 196. 

Griebel, Julius, 402, 407, 448. 
Griesbach, Adolphus, 507. 

-, George, 199. 

-, Heinrich, 198, 314, 328. 

-, oboist, 317. 

Griffin, 330. 

_Piano Quartet, 325. 

Grillet, Laurent, 119, 535 


Gunther, Prince of Sondershausen, 
179. 

Gutsche, G., Konzertmeister, 650. 
Gyrowetz, 328, 342. 

H. 

Hangmans, D., 570. 

--- G. Henri, 572. 

Habeneck, 305, 526. 

Habram, 171, 261. 


109. 

Grimm, Karl, 415-6. 

Grimson, R., 508, 523, 

Groen, S. de, 570. 

Gross, Friedrich, 404. 

-, Heinrich, 230. 

-, Johann Benjamin, 403 


Laurent, 119, 535. Hacquart (Hakart), Carolo, 94. 

-, Laurent, “Les Ancetres du ^acquari ^ £ 

Violon,” 16, 27, 96, 101, 104, 107, 

ino Haid, Jacob, Franc.sche os po- 

trait after Martin Meiten, w>. 
Haillot, 283 . 

Hainl, George Francis, 52a. 
Halevy, 530-1. 

—, r . s— 

of ' “• 

Grove, Sir George, dictionary, -4- jj a Het Benjamin, 311, 652. 
Grummer, Detlev, 500. Hambleton, J. E., 523. 

-• P^„ 500 - Hambourg, Boris, 137, lw, 

Griinewald, 79. 378 626 6. _ 

Griinfeld, A., 465, 469. . __ Boris, takes Ysaye as m 

-, Heinrich, 415, 46o, 491. in bowing, 627. 

Griitzmacher, Friedrich, junior,_Jan, 626-7. 

488, 497, 501. ._,! Mark, 626-7. 

-Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig, _’ Michael, 626-7, 645- 

174, 215, 280, 390, 392, 428 ff., Hamme, Van, 557. 

435-6, 438-45, 447, 450-2, 458, Hammer, Ffanz Xaver, • 

460, 467, 469, 471, 479,482-3,485, Hanbury, c . h “ r ! e „ s ’ u f s t 331 . 
487-8, 490, 493,' 502, 558, 569, Hancock virioncelhst,^^ 
571-2, 608, 619. 624, 635, 644. . Handel commem ^ ^ 316 

, Friedrich W. L., composi » ® j 0na ta played 

Dekaert. 119- „ 

—■: arssa|J »•„, 

: T r r 


tions, 430. 

-, Leopold, 430, 435, 488, 495. 

Guarneri, Andreas, 590. 


violoncello, C. Romberg’s, nonam * 

398. w” and Dragonetti, 324 

Guarnerius, Joseph, 227. . „ Ai v Muriel, 520 

--, Petrus, Beatrice Ham- 477. 


son’s, 518. 

Guemene, Prince de, 277. 

Guerin brothers, 297. 

Emmanuel (Guerin aine), 


302. 


Emmanuel, his brother a 


violinist, 281, 303. 

“ Gugel, Die,” dance tune, 11. 
Guitar d’amour, 238. 

---fiddle, 4. 

-, Spanish, 4. 

Gungl, Joseph, 563. 

Gunn, John, 323. 


nanaiey, ;, 77 

Handwerg, W., 

Hanemann, Moritz, 40 

Hanisch.orgamst,^- 

Hann, William Cham , 
Hanover s 9 u ‘* re 394, 401.. 
Hanslick. Robert, - • p- tt j ,r<. 

_Robert, about r ^ 

Hansmann, Ferdinand 4ll3 

mann, as printed). -W 

407,652. 
certo, 548. 


cun- 
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Hardeck. Johann Karl, Count von 
lUo, 

Hardt, Johann Daniel, 81. 

Hardy, violoncello preceptor, 322 
Harmonicello, 183, 638. 
Harmonicon, 255. 

Harp, 3. 

Harrison, M. A. Beatrice, 508, 518. 
Hart, George, 29, 55. 

Hartdegen, Adolf, 454. 

Hartinger, Joseph, 207. 

Hartmann, Albert, 462. 

Hartog, violoncellist, 574. 
Hartwich, C., 180. 

Hasse, Nicolas, 82, 85. 

Hasselmans, Louis, 539. 

Hasting’s duets, 349. 

Hastuy, B., 348, 604. 

Hatot, 109. 

Hatton plays gamba, 651. 

— -, Walter, 523. 

Hauer, Gregor, 197. 

Hauptmann, Moritz, 421, 617. 
Hauschka, Vincenz, 343 ff. 

Hausler director, 395. 

— -, Ernst, 216. 

Hausmann, P. (see HansmannJ. 

(®orn Hanover, 1813, 
died 1860), 327. 

Robert, 120, 456 ff., 461, 
480-1, 485, 487, 489, 491, 

629-30 01 ’ 5U ’ 514 ’ 520 ’ 572, 609 ’ 
Haute contre (viola), 128, 360. 
Hawes, William, 504. 

M kl - ns hJ ir J > “History of 
Music/’ 36, 49, 159, 310. 

H ^ dn ’J° seph ’ 91 > H4-5, 173, 188, 
204, 213-4, 224, 254 290 296 

299, 331, 340, 344, 384, 542, 612,’ 

, Joseph, benefit concert, 328. 

, Joseph, compositions for 


baryton, 24-5, 647. 

~ Joseph, concer n, edited bv 

HEBtzmacher, 430. ’ -—~ 

r ' > Joseph, concerto played by 
Cervetto, 315. J 3 

Joseph, “Creation” in 
iraris, 286. 

; Joseph, quartet, 325. 

——, Joseph, “ Qui Tollis” with 
obbligato played by Lindley, 325. 

> Joseph, twelve concerts, 329. 

> Joseph, use of alto clef, 370. 

> Michae!, m, 230, 340. 

’ 4i£ r< r d > violoncellist, 572. 
Hayne (Heme), Gottlob, 177. 


, Hebden, John, 192, 310. 
Hebenstreit, Pantaleon, 77, 79. 
Heberlein, Hermann, 443, 472-3. 
Heckmann, Robert, 433, 445. 
Hegar, Dr. F., 498. 

——, Emil, 430, 442-3, 471, 473, 
obo. 

-, Johannes, 498. 

-, Julius, violoncellist, 498. 

Hegenbarth, Franz Xaver, 387, 
414, 456, 465, 474,480,487, 602-4. 
Hegner, Anton, 629. 

-. Otto, 630. 

Hegyes^Louis, 411, 441, 463, 486, 

Heilig, Magister, 200. 

Heinichen 78, 615. 

Heissler, Charles, 446. 

Hekking, Andreas, 538, 567, 656. 

-, Anton, 569, 574, 653, 656. 

-, Charles G., 538, 567. 

-, Gerard, 567, 573. 

Heller, 252. 

Hellmesberger, Ferdinand, 484, 
491-2, 501. 

Helwig, Joh. Friedrich, 75. 
Hemmerlein, Anton, 185. 

-, Eva Ursula, 184. 

-, Franz Anton, 184. 

-, Johann, 185. 

-, Johann Nicolaus, 184. 

-. Karl Jgnaz, 187. 

-, Thomas, 187. 

Hemmings, Florence, 522. 
Henderson, Mrs. B., 472, 598. 
Hening, Rudolf, 453. 

Henning, Karl, 397. 

-, Wilhelm, 417. 

Henry aux Vieles, 11. 

-II of France, 128. 

-— le Jeune, le Sieur, “Fan- 

taisie a cinq,” 100, 361. 

-L’Escot, 11. 

-, Prince of Prussia, 335. 

-, Prince of Wales, 36, 45, 53. 

-VIII, 34. 

VIIL Italian viol players in 


- V 111, j 

band of, 20 
Herbeck, Emil, 502. 

Herberstein, Sigmund, Count, 198. 
Herbert, Victor, 473, 508, 516, 653. 
Herbig, 220. 

Herlitz, W illiam (Wilhelm), 430,439. 
Hermann, 557.. 

-, Adam, junior, 612. 

-, Adam, senior, 390, 611-2. 

--F., pupil of F. A. Rum¬ 
mer, 436. 

Hermanowski, A., 612-3. 


23* 
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Herner, Julius 487. 
Heron-Alien, Edward, 126. 

—*- (Claudius?),^312. 

Herreyns, Charles, 552. 
el. 


Hoby, Charles, 521. 

Hochschule, Berlin, 456. 

Hock, Anton, 179, 337. 

Hocke, J. (sec HoeckeJ. 
HerteT U John 'Christian, 78 ff. Hodson, Geo Ale,., 322. 

Hervelois Louis de Caix d\ 22. Hoecke, Johannes, 251, 345, 34, 

--, fiouis de Caix d, Le 419,425, 463. one 948 

Papillon,” 119. Hoeckner, Karl Wm.,209,m 

Hessf Frederic, 482. Hoeven, Katovan der,c)74. 

Hesse-Cassel, Charles, Landgrave Hoffelmayer, Maria Jos Ant. M 
of, 94,231. e onr Hoffler, Conrad, Prumtne Cheli 

-(tassel, Court of, 20o. cae,” 74,107. . . ^ 

_Cassel, Frederic, hereditary Hoffmann, Johann Christian, M. 

Prince of, 147. 116. , _ , . M m 

--, Christian Ludwig. 78._(Hofman), Karel, 496, 

-, Ernst Christian, 76, 79, Hofmann, Hch., Dehn’s pupil, 389. 

168,344. , , jMQ ,q/> _- Joh. Nic., 206. 

-, Grand Duke of, 413, 486. _ N 197, 338. 

-Philippsthal, Pnnceof, 212. Ho{ste ’ de> j., 5 70. 

-(town musician), 405. Hohenems, Count, 342. 

Hessner, trumpeter and violoncel- g ohenlohe( p r i n ce, 223. 

list, 240. ooq Hohenzollern-Hechingen, court or 

Hettisch Hetes), Johann, 338. oonen 

H«ze!, Mo,«. 456 H of■ 

SSSm’'<&=& 652. w 

Heyer,' 'plEelm, Museum, 176, 239, gfraba fabi« » 

Heymaim, "Strad” letter, 558. gj 1 ,” 287 , 561, Sffi. 

H&rffiLn,; .168. Hollmaim’ » " l 

Hildebrand, Christian, 57. Hollmann, f 

Hill, Abraham, on the use of the otu. 325 . 

“ bass violin ’’in Italy, 355. Holstein-Gottorp, Duke Carl Line 
-, Emily. 612 footnote. ■** - 

—J.Wsous, 72. 176, 

-1, \y. E. and Sous, Autouio 

hS 5 ' 264, 605, Hcppen. 

richten,” 80, 130, 155, 220, 255, 59 . 1 UO. s2 j 

oc a cod ’ Houtem, ignaz vail, 

Hiloert, Wilhelm Kasimir Friedr., Howell, doutdeb ss^ ^ 306-7. 

430, 441-2, 446, 606. -> 

Himmelbauer, Wenzel (Wences- 
laus), 182,196, 338, 343. 

Hindle, Johann, 247. 

Hindmarsh, 328. 

Hingston, John', 49, 51. 

-, Peter (nephew), 49. __ _„ r _ „„„ . 

Hinkel, Franz, 391. Hudson, yeor g « » g2 

Hitikins, “Musical Instruments,” Huefnagel, > 

55 . -Jos., ms. 

Hirch. Ignacio-Miguel, 659. 


510. 512-5, 535- ^ 

Hrimalz, Jaromir, 601. 

Hubay, Jeno, 445, j>lt>. 

Huber, Franz Xaver, 2W. 

-Joseph, 412. 

Hiibner, brothers, 614. jg. 

Hudson, George and Ricn 
Huefnagel, Franz, 92. 

Hullweck, 0 Ferdinand, 424. 
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Hnil7 6 \r Kar1, 42 ^'i „• „ Ja ell, Alfred. 563, 634 

111,- t ' 2 £ W - "' m J *<*' (J^eer) ^9. 

H™ e l, J°h. Nepomub, 237, 411, _1_| Hugo,’i?' 

—-, publisher, 193. ToTe 3ob - ^ acbar - Leonhardt, 

Hummer, Reinhold, 411, 427 446 t lva ~°\ „ 

465,498,502. ’ ’ Jaggard, Mrs., bass viol player, 650. 

Humperdinck, E., 463. Jahnig, Max, 488. 

Hurdy-gurdy, 648. James I of England, 97. 

Hurel^ 109. -, Ivor, 508. 

v^;,? Sf0rgeS ’ on e / r ?o n Ij0uis » his — t —’ Prince of Wales, afterwards 
roving career, 294, 533, 542. James II, 138-9. 

w, l Jf Slt *^ mn / {{?!!> by Ivrov, 348. Janet and Cotelle, 280, 302. 

Hntnr’ Janiczeck, violinist, 239. 

Hutor, Wassili, Carl Davidoff,” Jansa, Leopold, 349. 

Hutschenreuter Otto 481 Ja “i? n ^ e ? n JM- Aim ®° Joseph, 

Huttner, 412, 414, 420. 

ZZ > Joh. Nepomuk, 387. 

Huygens, Chr., 649. Jantsy, 605 


^ a* j V VUI11 JU/UI 

267, 293-4, 298. 

-, pupil of Berteau, 264. 

-, Louis Auguste Joseph, 293. 


Japha, Georg, 432. 

Jarnovick, violinist, 294. 

Imbault?nd p 0 ” don 634L Jenkins , 1 John, V 37-8 b 42, 5 47. 

273 302 d F ’ P ubhshers > 210 , --, Thomas, painter, 311. 

Immler 214 Jensen, Gustav, 432. 

ImnArioi^nu , . _ . Jeral, Wilhelm, 604-5. 

leon) 542 hapCl ° f PariS ^ Napo * Joachim Albert, Prince of Prussia, 

«U. 456, 461. 477, 

feTon & 627' ^ ^ 5U ' 514 ’ 576 ' 

^7. 169 . 

“TP”-KV* ° f J ““- 

535 n 8 * nciens > Societe des, ——— Wilhelm, Elector Palatine, 

Isadelli, violoncellist, 441. 
isterdael, Charles van, 557 . 
itier, Gaston, 109. 

-» Leonard, 109. 

7-—, Nicolas, 109. 

Ives, Simon, 41. 


J. 

Jacchini, Giuseppe, 166. 

Jarfsch, F., theorist, 484. 

Jackson, Thomas, 511. 

Jacobowsky, Hermann, 448. 

m - 533 > 

r—-—, Louis Auguste, 527, 534. 
Jacquet violoncellist, 656. 
Jadassohn, 471, 494. 


72. 

“John come Kiss Me now” (see 
Gambists), 297. 

Johnson, Bartholomew, 309. 

- : —, W. Noel, 509. 

Jolivet, publisher, 271. 

Jomelli, 194, 197. 

Jones, C. Darbishire, 515. 

-, Robert Purcell, 508, 515. 

Jonson, Ben, 45. 

-, Ben, “St. Bartholomew 

Fair,” 129. 

Jordani, Joao, 659. 

Joseph II of Austria, 113. 

“Journal de Paris,” 1787, 303. 

Judenkunig, description of holding 
the grosse geigen, 8. 

--Hans, frontispiece from 

“Ain schone kiinstliche Unter- 
weisung,” 7. 

Junek, Julius, 604. 
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Junker, Ludwig, court chaplain of 
Prince Hohenlohe, 223. 

Juslegers (see Inslerjers ). 

Jutien, Nicolas, 283. 

K. 

Kahn, Robert, 485. 

Kahnt, Moritz, 430, 436. 

Kaim Orchestra, 444. 
Kalkbrenner, 329. 

- piano quintet, 32t>. 

’ . x iTT O/iD one 


195-6, 


-- ^ -- 

Kalliwoda, J. W., 342, 395 
[vapp, Adolph, 478. 

Karasowski, Moritz, 612. 
Karauscheck (Karaseck), 

253. 

Karel, Alois, 602, 604 
Karlowicz, Johann, 613. 

‘Kathleen Mavourneen, 77 com¬ 
posed by Crouch, 605. 

Kaufmann, David, publisher 01 M. 
Franck 7 s “Intradas, 77 56. 

-, Joh., 201. 

, organist, 79 


Caulbach-Scotta, von, 446 

Ceiser, 615. 

teller, violinist, 450. 

violoncellist, 567. 


ellermann, Christian Laurentz, 
632 ff. 

ellert, Gabriel, 659. 

elly, Lord, 89. 

elz, Joh. Friedr., 385. 

-, Matthias, 82-3. 

. • • i a An 


’empter, pianist, 498. 

Lerlino, Giovanni, 10, 12, 647. 
lerll, I. K., 84. 

terpen, Friedr. Hugo, Baron von, 

201 . 

’ethara, Assyrian, 4. 

’indermann, J. E., 82. 

’ing Cole Club, 570. 

Ring’s band, 509. 

Tnsky, Count, 163. 

-, Dr. Georg, 176, 648-50, 653. 

t> •_ n c 


Prince, 415. 


-, -L I lute, ‘tiu. 

ipper, Hermann, 463. . 

ircher, Athanasius, “ Musurgia, 
oq 

it, The, 4. 

ittel, composer, 240. 
leeberg, 220. 

lein, Benedict, violoncellist, 499. 

-, Bernhard, 399. 

-. Karl, 499. 

lengel, August Alexander, 471. 

- .Tul i no A/ IQ Aa O A(\7 A 71_9 


481, 489-95, 497, 500-1, 511, 522, 
572, 577, 625, 630,635-6. 

Klengel, Paul, 472, 509. 

Kletzer, Fery. 606 
IClieber, Wm., violoncellist, 462. 

Klietz, Magnus, 394,427,443. 
Klingenberg, Johannes, 75, 12U, 
243, 280, 458 ff., 464. 

Knecht, violoncellist, 399. 
Knechtel, Joh. Georg, 197 , 338. 

411, 425. 

Knorr, Ivan, 516. 

Koch, Friedrich, 480, 6-9. 

Kocher, Paul, 334. . 

Koechl, list of violoncellists 
Vienna Court Chapel, -Oo. 
Koehler, composer, 198. 

Kohl, Johann, 54. 

Kohler, Louis, violoncellist. bU. 

_Otto, 479. 

Komarek, Jos Ant., 334. 
Komorowski. Ignace, 6U.. 
Konigslow, Otto von, 43- 
Kontski, Sifeimund, 613. 

Kordy, Deszo, 608-J. 

Kossovvski, Samuel, bit. 
Kotzebue, 204. ... 

Kousnetzov, AJ® xan< ^ er ’ 

Kovarik, J., 603. 

^Son. SIA® 

-, Concerto, Op. 5, 33 . 

-., Frederic, 237-»- 

__ Nicolaus, 236 “• 

Krantz, Prof. Eugen. 4 . 

Krasselt, Rudolf, 500. 

Kratzer, Valentin 612. 

Kraus, Anton, 188. ^ 

Krause, Johann Georg, wu 
Krebs, Carl, 443. 

Kreisler, F., 599. 

Kremberg, Jacob, 83. 

Krenes, 349. 

&ta“nn 

Kriehuber, painter, 

Krist, Otto. 498. 

Krommer, F rancis, - • -p^dor, 
Krov (Krob, Kroff), J° 8 - 
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Krumbhdz, Theodor (not L.), 430, 
440-1. 

Kruse, Heinrich, 487-8. 

•-, viola, 450. 

— ■—> violin, 511. 

Kufferath, violoncellist, 478. 
Kuhnau, 79. 

22 ’ 52, 60, 68, 72 ’ 
i , i^ UgUS *’ as bar yt°“ player, 


Lahoussaye, 277. 

Lamarre, Jacques Michel Hurel de. 
291 ff., 301, 326. 

-, a young Rode, 292. 

concertos written in his 


25, 114. 

-, August, serenata, 71. 

-, August II, 64 . 

Johann Michael, 64. 


~T~r.—> Jonann Michael, 64. 
Kullack, Dehn’s pupil, 389. 
K “™ mer » Alexander, violinist, 251, 

--, Ernst, 251. 

-. Ferdinand Wilhelm, 251. 

J n £& ic L£ ugust > 241 » 248 
?o\ 2 aoa c 34 ^o 360 ' 393 > 403, 412, 
424 ' 5 ^ 428 - 436, 443, 445, 463 
469, 545, 616, 619, 642. 

, Max, 251. 


Ivundinger, Kanut, 483, 634. 
Kunstmann, Joh. Gottfr., 238 
Kunzen J. A., 184. 

Kurland, Duke of, 215, 220 , 339 . 
Kutschera, 344 . 

Kutzschbach, Hermann, 494 . 
Kwast, F., 570. 

Kythara, 2. 

— , Etymological deduction of 
the word viohno and fiddle from. 


——-. musician playing kythara 
m Notker s MS., 3. 

L. 

L’Abbe aine (see Abb6J, 171. 260-1 
-—, brothers, 352. 

’ younger, 171, 260-1. 

j ills, 261. 

- 261 ’ youn Ser, visit to London, 

L 5M Ce 594 Domenioo > 581 . 586, 

Laborde, B de, “Essay sur la 
Musique,” 12, 121. 

^ a °ev, Rophino, 161. 

cherin^m' 6 ’ publisher of Boc - 
Lachner,’igna’tz, 422, 443 . 

L ovlr, 476 ° r (Frauen -Chor), Han- 

Lafarg’e, R., 539. 

Lafont, 299. 

Lagge, 654. 


name by Aubert, 292. 

r-. Jean Francois, 293. 

Lamoureux, 598. 

Lamoury^ 552-3. 

Lancilottd of Modena, 30. 
Lanfranco, “Scintilla rausice,” 19 
Lang, Anton, 455. 

- r, composer, 198. 

Langert, capellmeister, 479. 

Lanier (Laniere), Nicholas, 45, 308. 
Lanzetti, Salvatore, compositions 
153, 160, 166-7. 309, 355. 

-, master of staccato, 377. 

-, sonatas, 377. 

Laroche, 626: 

Laronde, Mile., 539. 

Laroon, Captain Marcellus, 309. 

--, the painter, 309. 

Larrocha,. Alfred. 658. 

Lassabathie, “ Histoire du Conser¬ 
vatoire,” 303. 

Lassen, Eduard, 556. 

Lasserre, Jules, 534, 656. 

Laub, Ferd., 421-2, 634. 

Laureati, Marquis Pietro, 580. 
Laval Montmorency. Prince, 212. 
Lavaria, Antonio, 581. 

Lavenu, Louis Henry, 505. 

Lawes, Henry, 41, 45. 

-, Wm., 41. 45. 

Lea, Agostino, 581. 

Lebell. Ludwig. 495. 

Le Blanc, Dr. Hubert, 108, 131. 

-—, Dr. Hubert, characteris¬ 
ation of viol da gamba tone, 378. 
—-——, Dr. Hubert, “Defense de 
la Basse de Viole,” 351-4. 

Lebouc, Charles Joseph, 530. 

Le Brun, 202. 

Leclair, 109. 

Leclerc. le Sieur, publisher, 109 
268, 362. 

Le Couvreur, 109. 

Lee, David, violoncellist, 513. 

-, Louis, 415, 444. 

-, Sebastian, 392, 415, 443, 

613. 

Leero viol (see Lyra Viol). 

Legrand, Pierre, 397, 402. 

Leibrock. Jos. Adam. 400, 502. 
Leichsenring, Emil. 489. 

Leighton, Wm., 36. 

“Leipziger Musikalische Zeitung,” 
203. 
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Lejeune, J., 549. 

Le Menu, publisher, 266, 367. 

Le More, 109. 

Lemoyne, 105. - f k 

Leo, Leonardo, 374. Literature of the violoncello by 

-, Leonardo, his concertos, gt ra eten E. van der 


Lirone perfetto, 25. 

Listemann, Franz, 630. 

Liszt, Franz, 421,451,488,553, offi. 

_. f Krov’s Hussit Hymn, 348-9. 

- Verein, Leipzig, 500. 


158. 


Leon, Adelina, 508, 517-8, 523. 
Leonard, 545. 

Le Pin, 283. 

Lessing, G. E., 183 


Straeten, E. van der (*c 

Straeten). ., 

of the violoncello, Guide to 


the, by Philipp Roth, 461, 
Lloyd, Edward, 509, 521. 

messing, v*. xj., jlw. __ J. A., 523. 

“Lesson” from Wayletts The J 0 h. Christ., 437. 

Gamut,” 365. Lobkowitz, Prince, 236. 238, 318. 

Lestang, Marquise de, 283. Lochner, Karl, 201. 

L’Estrange, family in Norfolk, 37, j^ke, Matthew, 47. „ 

43. Loeb, Julius Leopold, 536, a*. 

--, Sir Roger, 51, 307. 655-6. 

_ Sir Roger, Cromwell’s fid- Lsffler, Albrecht, 401. 

dler,’ 49. Lolli, 211. . .. 

Lesueur, J. F., 267. -, Antonio, m 

Levacq, violoncellist, 533. -, Filippo, 16 . 

Levasseur, Jean Henry, 290, 298, Lombardi, Michele, o8 . ^ 

302, 304-6, 526. “ London Gazette, in . 

_1, Pierre Francois (errone- Kuhnel’s advertisement 62 

ously Jean Pierre), 284, 290, 652. Longman, Clementi and to.. 

wir. fl 4k> 101 

Leykam, Christ. Franz Ambros, Lorleberg, Richard, 4 

T ^ r ° n A VO %f 5 - L ™ ne p r ?„Te d C e h£ Of. 541. 

Libottonf Gustav, 463, 556, 559. Loschhorn, Chs Albert, 414. 
Lichnowski, Prince, 214. Lose, violoncellist, i/a. 

Lichtenstein, Prince, 155. Lotti, Antonio, 

Lidarti, Cristiano Giuseppe, 176, 

648. „ 

Lidl, Anton, “Andreas,” 25, 113, 

647. 

Liebing, L., 484. 

Liedel, Joseph, 647. 

Liegeois, C., and E. Nogue, 653-4, 

657-8. 

-—, Cornells, 656. 

■. Georges, 656 


Lotti, Antonio, to. 

_!^ 2 xiii, iqi. m 

m XV,’ 163, 524. 
XVI, 524. 


Lier, Jacques von, 573. 

Linarolo, Ventura, 30, 648. 

Lincke, Carl, 636. 

-, Jos., 243. 

Lindley, Robert, 225 . 314, 324 ff., 

327-8, 330, 338, 347, 504, 512. luuu., 

--, Robert, as solo accompan- Liibbe, k ar * 

istj72. Lubeck, Ernst, 5«L 

-, Robert, plays in his own -, Joh. H., *^4 481,49b. 

string trio at Philharmonic, 325,-, Louis, 4 » 

_ Orter n Via A —. • _ 00]. 


Lover. Samuel, 473, 508. 

^ SA 

_ 9 Vincenzo, ool. 

Lowe. J. J-> ®£*. n f Holicnz* - 
Lowenberg, 447 ,45- 

lern, court chapel, w, 

Lubbe, 215. 


—-, William, 325-6. 564. . T , ■ Prince, 

Lindner, August, 390, 418, 449, 462, Lnbomirski, Kasi , 

470. 569. Lucas, Chs., 326 

-—, Wilhelm, 418. Lucca, Pauline, 422. 

Lipinski, Carl, 349. Liidemann, Utto, 
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Ludwig, Paul, 508, 513, 518. Manfredini, Filippo, 172. 

Father Maria lulippo da, Mangold, A. D., 234, 413, 652. 

t • ‘t e 4 . rw - > Carl Amand, 234. 

Luiz, Infante Don 172. -, Wilhelm, 234. 

Lully, Baptiste, 147 157, 255, 340. Mannheim Court Orchestra, 462 
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-, basse taille clef, 370. 

Lupo, Ambrose, 35. 

-, Horatio, 35. 

-, Joseph, 35. 

-, Pietro, 35, 129. 

~—> Teophil (son of Thomas), 
3o. 

—-, Thomas, 37, 45. 

-, Thomas (1640?), 37. 

-, Thomas (son of Joseph), 35. 


Mantius, singer, 616. 

Mantua, Isabella of 10. 

Mara, Ignatius, 179, 193, 199, 334. 

-, J. B., 220, 313, 333-7. 

-, Mme.. 314, 328. 

Marais, Marin, 22, ’31, 72, 76-7, 
101-4, 258. ’ 

-, Marin, “Folies d’Es- 

pagne,” 297. 


~9 Thomas (son of Pietro), 35. 16. 

_ An m __1 • 1 O v 


* “ ”—-UU, 

———» 1 homas (son of Teophil?), 
35. 

Luscinius, Ottomar, 18. 

Lustner, Charles, 435 
Lute, The, 9, 20. 

Liitgendorff, 55. 

Luxemburg, Grand Duke of, 493. 
Lyko, Julius, violoncellist, 613. 
Lyon, 325. ’ 

Lyra d’amore (viol), 23 46 

-tedesca, 25, 115, 648." 

-, The, 25, 648. 

-viol, 22, 38, 43-4, 111, 259. 

■ viol, Ayres by Corkine for, 

• viol, leero viol, 39. 
viol, lessons by Ferrabosco, 


39. 


36. 


Lyre, 2. 


viol, lyra ways, 41. 

viol, Tuning of (Fig. 20), 38. 


, Marin, gamba by Acero, 12, 

, Marin (Pere Marais), 353. 

-, Roland, 104. 

Marcel. Jean, 519. 

Marcello, Benedetto, 369, 383. 

— -> Benedetto, sonatas, 159. 

Marchand, Margarethe, 218. 
Marcus, ,Johannes, 30. 

Marella, violinist, 167. 

Margaret of France, 97. 

Maria Anna, Archduchess, 198. 
-Theresa, Empress, 344. 

— -Theresia, Archduchess, 198. 

Mariani, 30. 

Marie Antoinette of France, 277. 
Marinelli, Pietro, 592. 

Marko, E., 610. 

Marneff, Jules, 656. 

Marpurg, 108, 110, 261, 338. 

(“ Beitrage ”) ,_155. 

274. 


-, Duport visits Francischello, 


. King David playing the. 3 Marschalk, Baron von, 184. 

Marschall, Joh. Ant., 181, 198. 
M Marsick, M., 469. 

Marteau. Hy., 576. 

Marthe, Raymond Francois, 654 
Martin, Francois, 306. 

Pierre, 104. 


Maare, Thomas C. de. 571 
Mace, Thomas. 36, 38, 50, 351. 
Maes, violoncellist, 526 
Maggmi, 130. 

Magnni, Giuseppe, 592, 594 
Mahillon, V. and J., 28. 

77 7 Victor, 24, 124. 

Mahler, Gustave. 474. 

Mahon, violoncellist, 329. 

M»i. e i*- 4n £ oinette s °Phie, 295 
Malagotti, Jos., 206. 

&u ere> ^ a , n - 197 > 541. 
Malterre, Eberhard, 197. 

77~r~< L., 197. 

Malzat, Ignaz, 183, 338. 
Mandycewski, E. v.. 24 
Manecke, F., 481. ‘ 


Martinelli, 197. 

Martini, Hugo, 477. 

Martucci, G., 595. 

Marx, Joseph M., 246. 

-, Pauline, dramatic singer, 

246. 

Mary, Queen of England, 35. 

Mas, violin, 547. 

-, violoncellist, 654. 

Masi, E.. 441. 

Mason, Edward, 508, 514. 

Massart, Leon, 542. 

Massau. violoncellist, 558. 

Masse, Jean Baptiste, 263. 

Masse, Serafino, 591. 
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Mercier, Philipp (F.), painter, 310, 
316. 

“Mercure de France,” 264,271, 
273, 283. 

Merighi, Cristoforo, 587, 595. 

- Vincenzo, 580-2, 587-8. 

Merk, Joseph, 207, 237, 243, 39o. 

414, 561, 633. 

Merkel, Gustav, 458. 

Merlen, violoncellist, 563. 

Merloo, L., 570. 

Mersenne, Marin, o2, 97, ICO, 358, 

360-1, 649. .. 

__ } Marin, chapter on viols, 

259 

_Marin, description of vio- 

lm, 259 ^ arin ^ a Harmonie Tm- 


verselle,” 131, 259 

Marin, instructions lor 


bowing, 361. 

the fifth ttnng on violins, 


260. 


Massenet, 460, 636. 

Mastiaux, Hofkammerrath von, 

651. 

“Matchappy tot bevordenng van 
Toonkunst,” 442. 

Matern, A. W. F., 230. 

Mattheson, J., 72, 355-6. 

Matthison, poet, 217, 290. 

Matys, KarL 447, 449, 476. 

Maucourt, violinist, 400. KO 

Maugars (Maugard), Andre, 33, 52, 

97 ff., 105. , , 

- (Maugard), Andre, Re- 

ponse fait a un curieux,” 31. 

Maugey, Mile., 109. 

Maurice, Duke of Saxe Zeitz, ol. 

Maurin, violinist, 546. 

Max Emmanuel, Elector, 61. 

-Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, 

340. 

Maximilian, Emperor, Procession 
of, 5. 

-, Franz, Elector, 223. 

- Joseph, Prince Elector ot 

Bavaria, 89. 

Mayence, Elector of, 211. 

Maynard, John, 41. 

Mayseder, 237. 

Mazzinghi, 329. 

McArdell, James, engraver, 311. 

McDonald, Flora, 332. 

-, John, Lieut.-Colonel, 332. 

-, Malcolm, 331. 

Medeck, 253. 

Medici, Lorenzo di, 30. 

-, Pietro di, 30. 

Meerens, Charles, 545, 552. 

Meglin (Megelin), Hell., 209, 211. 

Meinberger, capellmeister, 217. 

Meiningen court chapel, 442, 489. 

Meissner, chamber musician, 234. 

Melchior, 57. 

Mell, Davis, 308. 

Mello, Carlos de, 600. 

Melzer, Joseph, 474-5. 

Mendel-Reissmann, 63, 121, 226-7, 

243, 262, 311-2, 403, 411, 531, 651. 651. . 

Mendelssohn, Felix, 387, 403, Moja, Leona 1 d • j 425 . 

408-10, 421, 472, 531, 544, 583, Mollenhaue^ Edwar^ 
642. 

, Robert, 586. 


Menel, violoncellist, 328. 

Mensi, Father Francis, 342. 
Menter, Joseph, 401 ff., 413, 422, 
427, 435, 437, 470, 634. 

-, Sophie, 447, 468. 

Mercadante, 587. 

Mercadier, A., 539. 

Mercer, Pepys’s maid, 650. 


_tuning of violoncello, 361. 

Metke. Adolph Fnedn, 385. 
Metternich. Pnnce, 344. 

Meyer. Waidemar, 449. 

^^viol d’amour obbligato in 
“Huguenots,” 117* 

Michael, Grand Duke, 404. 

__. Paul, 490. 

^Microcosme Musical,” Tricklir's. 
211 

Milanollo, Theresa. 399. 

Miller, bassoon, 1W- 
Mills, Watkin, o09. 

Miltitz. B. von, *p. 

del ^ l( 

Mirecki (Mirekki), Vittorio 
658. r 1 oq 

Modena, Duchess of, f lA 

__ t Francesco 11, UUKe • 

148.’ i ikr 263 297, 540. 
Moffat, Alfred, 168, 2W, 

661. 

nhauer, 

__ Heinrich, 425. 

Monhaupt, Friedrich 44.. 
Moniuszko, Boleslaf. 

_Stanislaus. 613. 

Mons, Thos.. 57. 

Montecchi, Prospero, 594. 
Monti Chiaro. 30 gg 

Montigny, Charles, 531. 

i'"! MW. 
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219, 244, 387, 


Moralt, Philipp, 

402, 652. 

Morelia, Morglato, 30. 

Morelli, Gaetano, 594. 

Mori, N., 505. 

Moria, 165. 

Morphy, Count, 597-8. 

Morrel, 205. 

Moscow Imperial Chapel, 624. 
Mosel, Ignaz Franz, Edler von. 233 
Moser, J., 468. 

Mossel, Isaac, 567, 573-4. 

Mozart family 340 

"T97?230,Tr “• 1H ' 164 > 181 > 

-, Miss and Master, 167. 

-Society, 519. 

-. W. A., 168, 202 214 291 

341, 398, 612; 641.’ ’ 4 ’ 291 ’ 

-, W. A., string quintet, 325. 

-, W. A., string trio, 325. 

7’J- A ^l t i he , I ? le ? f fugue from 


Musica! Society, Imperial Russian, 
451. ’ 

M 33i c -riio Royal society ° f > 32s > 

7 -> R°yal Society of, Crosdill’s 

bequest, 314. 

“Musiclt’s Monument,” Thomas 
Mace, 50. 

“Musikalische Europa, Das,” 293. 
——Nachnchten” (Dali’ Oglio), 

“ Musikfreunde, Gesellschaft der,” 
176, 345. 420, 648. 650. 

7-, Gesellschaft der,” Haydn’s 

baryton compositions, 24. 
Musikverein, Budapest, 469. 

Musikzeitung Allgemeine,” 164-5. 
Muzikant, Alois, 604. 

N. 

M» g |- VfcSr tf *ES 111 

nf a f Ivmg of, player of lvra 

C/tn OK * 


suite, 69. 

Mozarteum, 415. 

Muggelini, Bruno, 625. 

Muhlfeld Rich, (clarinet), 485. 
Mukle, May, 520. ’’ 

Mulder, Jan, 570. 

Mulgrave, Lord, 309. 

45lT’45 A 6, 46*°*"' 391, 421 ’ 434 ’ 

-’ Aegidius ChristoDh, 391. 

--Herghaus, Charles', 435 

-Campbell, Lucy, 629. 

■-, Carl, 494. 

-, Conrad, 54. 

- •> Conrad, viol maker, 18. 

> Dr. Guido, 629. 

> Friedrich, 246. 

' > gambist at Warsaw, 93. 

-Georg, 391. 

-, Gust.. 391. 

'15?44®563 l3 ' 1 - 402, 43S ' 

-. Karl Friedr., 391. 

--, Valentin. 402. 427. 

- -> violoncello. 328 

’^helm, 391, 434-6, 456-7, 


461 468, 477. 

S h C «urt Orchestra, 602, 634. 
Munster, Bishop of, 211. 
Muntzberger, Joseph. 541-2. 
Wenceslas, 541-2. 

nr^l 1Ca C °urier.” Philharmonic 
<{ Programmes, 325 . 

4« Magazine.” 286. 

~-News,” 592. 


tedesca, 25. 

Napoleon, 176, 203, 225, 287. 
Narishkin, Prince, 407. 
Nascimento Fredericdo, 659 
Nassau, Duke of, 407. 

Nathan, violoncellist, 590. 
Nathaniel, Dr., Lord Crewe, 51. 
National Portrait Gallery, 316 
Nattier. 110. 

Nava, Gaetano, 506. 

Neate. Charles. 330 
Nebelong. Siegfrid, 635. 

Nedbal, 603. 

Nemours. Duchess of, 101. 
Nepomuckv, Em., 604. 

Neruda, Alois, 602. 

'-, Franz. 334, 601-2. 

--> Joh. Chrysostomus, 334. 

■-. Joh. Georg, 333. 

- , Wilma. Mme. Norman 

(fee also Halle, Txtdy). 334, 601. 
Netolitzk.v, Countess, 339. 

<< 22 e 7 U , e 398 e 4 t lT hrift ^ Musik ” 
Neumann, baryton composer, 650. 

--. Fr., theorist, 499. 

Neumark, Georg, 58. 

Newmarch, Rosa, 626. 

Newton, Isaac, 50. 

Nicholas II, Czar, 603. 

Nicode, L., 490. 

Nicolai. J. M., 83. 

Nicolini, accompanied by Francis- 
chello, 154-5. 

“Niebelungen Lied,” 3-4. 
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Niemecz, 650. 

“Niews van den Daag,” 566. 
Nikisch, Arthur, 502, 609. 

Nikita, 522, 572. 

Nochez, 164, 265. 

Noebe, Carl, 444. 

-, Loui.s, 444. 

Nogue, E., 656. 

Norblin, Emile, de la Gourdaine, 305. 

-, Louis Pierre Martin, de la 

Gourdaine, 291, 299-300. 303 ff., 
525-7, 529-30, 533, 542, 546-7. 
Norcome (Norcum), Daniel, 41. 
Norman, Barak, Britton's viol by, 
52 

North, Francis, Lord Guildford, 
51, 307. 

-, Roger, 43-4. 

-, Sir Roger, 51. 

-, Sir Roger, about “ bass vio- 

lins,” 307, 365. 

Notker, Labeo, 3. 

Nottebohm, 468. 

Nub (Georg ?), 84. 

O. 


Note. —Orchestra. Court chapels 
and court orchestras, see under 
names of respective courts. 


Obici, Bartolomeo, 653. 

O'Donnel, Watton, 508. 

Offenbach, Jean Jacques, 46. 

Oglio, Giuseppe dalr (see Da l 
Oglio), 161. 

Oldenburg, Duke of, 403.. 

Olivari, Anna, 142. 

Oliveira Passos, Joao Carlos d',659. 
Oliver, General, 586. 

Omerti, ancient Hindoo instru¬ 
ment, 2. 

Orange, Prince of, 80. 

Orchestra, Allgemeine Musik- 
gesellschaft, Basle, 460. 

-, Amsterdam Orchestral 

Union, 572. 

-, Berlin Philharmonic, 600-1, 

503, 518, 569-70, 573-4, 578, 623, 

/tn/t ’ * ' 


-, Berlin Symphony, 487. 

-, Bethmann, Magdeburg, 

213, 411. 

-, Bilse, Berlin, 439, 442, 444, 

468, 478, 569, 602, 656. 

-, Bliithner, 655. 

Boston Philharmonic Club, 


454. 


~ Boston Symphony, 467, 
502, 613, 634. 


Orchestra, Biilow’s, Memingen, 
442, 485, 489, 491. 

.-, Cherubini Societa, 595. 

- Colonne, 537 , 657. 

Concertgebouw, Amster- 

tno a 


dam, 573-4. . T 

_• Costa, Sir Michael, Lon¬ 
don, 534, 567. 

Crystal Palace, 563. 
Damrosch, 629. 


Damroscn, o^y. 
Dortmund Philharmonic, 


499. • ..A 

_ Dresden Philharmonic, 48U. 

_ t Felix Meritis, Amsterdam, 


5 ^1, Fiedler, Max, Hamburg, 
174. 488, 491. 

_ Fliege’s, 462. . 

_’ Friends of Music, Society 

>f, Hamburg, 503. . 

; Friends of Music, Society 
>f, Liibeck, 497 ^ 

-, Geivandhaus, 403-4, w, 

109, 421, 428, ^, 467-8, 47, 
187, 492, 494-5, 564 566. 

Gurzemch, Cologne, 56b. 

_ Halle. Manchester, 48b. 

_’ Hamburg Orchestral Union, 

!?L, Hamburg Philharmonic, 

tS8, 491. .. 

— ; 

Jullieo'«, 553. ... „ 

_’ Kaim, Munich, 444, 483, 

^‘Konzerthaus BerUn, 4R 
_ Rretschmar’s first 

pststyv* 

— Langenbach, Barmen, 462- 

_’ Laube, Hamburg. 466, 4/4, 

178-9, 499. 635. ^ 

_, Leeds Festival, 506- 

_I Liebich’s Symphony. « 

-, Liebig’s, BeI i“’f 6 'ltalian 

-, London, Boy* wu.’, 

)pera, Covent Garden, 

—, Mannsfeld, 608- A ustU s, 
Hfnnns’s. Sir AUgu 
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Orchestra, Massima, Rome, 594. 

-, Meiningen Court, 489. 

Metropolitan, New York, 


474.' 

-, Moscow Musical and Or¬ 
chestral Society, 451. 

——, Museum’s, Frankfort, 486. 
T——» Musical Society (Musikal- 
lsche Gesellschaft), Cologne, 463. 
-, Musical Union, Stockholm, 

-, Musikverein, Copenhagen, 


602. 

602 ! 


New Symphony, London, 


514, 556. 

——, Paleis vor Volksvlijt, 571, 
574. 


571. 


636. 


498 


635 


, Park, Amsterdam, 471, 563, 

-, Pasdeloup, 536. 571. 

-, Philharmonic, Bremen, 572. 
-, Philharmonic, Christiana, 

468, , 474^479 > rm0niCl Hambur S’ 
■» Philharmonic, Hanover, 

Philharmonic, Helsingfors, 

Philharmonic, London, 588. 

'—> philharmonic, Vienna, 557. 

-, Pittsburg, 630. 

-, Queen's Hall, 556. 

, Reichshallen, Berlin, 462. 

-, Rhenish Festival, 552. 

--, Richter, London, 466. 

-.Scotch, Glasgow, 534. 

, St. Cacilia, Amsterdam, 563 

-, St. Carlo, 586. 

> Stumpf's, E., Amsterdam, 

ool. 

——. Subscription Concerts, Am¬ 
sterdam, 561. 

--, Thomas, Chicago, 503. 

*3. 464,”79, N “" 

--) Three Choir’s Festival, 506. 

-, Tonhalle, Zurich, 488. 

~ 40 ^j Winderstein, Leipzig, 

:> Wood’s, Henry J. (Queen’s 


Hall), 518. 

Orchestral Union, Amsterdam, 571. 

--Union, Arnheim, 571. 

Union, Breslau, 475. 

“ — Union, Wiborg, 635. 

Organ, 141. 

Organs with wooden pipes by Cel¬ 
lini, 30. 


Oriana, Triumphs of, 41. 

Orleans, Duke of, 106-7, 157, 260. 
Orloff, Prince, 341. 

Orsler, Franz. 251. 

——, Joseph, 206-7, 252. 

Ortiz, Girolamo, biographical 
notice of Abaco, 165. , 

Ortmans, Rene, 463. 

Ostein, Count, 155. 

Oswald, teacher of Hallet, 311. 

-, violoncellist, 243. 

Ottey, Sarah, 649. 

Oudshoorn, Anton, 566. 

Ould, Charles, 506. 

-, Kate, 506, 508. 

Oulie, E., 636. 

Oushoorn, H., 570. 

P. 

Pace, D. Nieolo, 141. 

Pacini, C., 285. 

Paderewski. Ignaz, 557. 

Paer, Ferdinand, 650. 

Paganini, 170-1, 389, 589, 651. 

———, “Carneval de Venice,” 

Pages of the Royal Music, Institute 
of the, 292. 

Palatine, Prince, 203. 

Palma, Anicet, 658. 

Panfili, Cardinal, 133. 

Pannier, Paul, 65, 120. 

Panofka, 398. 

Panseron, Auguste, 306. 

Panzetta, Antonio, 581, 589. 

Pape, Ludwig, 403. 

Papier, Rosa, 572. 

Papin, Georges, 654. 

Paque, William (Guilleaume), 550. 
Paraguin, 252. 

Parasisti, 164. 

Paris, Chapelle Royale, 527. 

-Museum, Duiffoprugcar vio¬ 
lin, 17. 

Parisini, Carlo, 580, 590. 

Parker, B. Patterson, 508, 518,523. 
Parlow, Albert, 479. 

Parma, Farnese, Duke of, 142, 168. 
Parry, Dr. Hubert, 512. 

-, harpist, 315. 

Partegiotti, Rosina, “ Sister Ilium. 

inata/ 144 _ 5. 

Parti, viola pomposa, 27. 

Pasquali, the younger, 161. 
Pasqualini, 153, 160-1, 164, 166, 
309, 355. 

Patti, Adelina, 469, 522, 629. 

-. Carlotta, 468, 553, 634. 
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Patzelt, Johann. 343. Piggot vidoncellist 586 

Pauer, Max, 46& Pl ““ nett ?' Antom0 » Jumor ’ W ' 

Paulsen ^Cari Friedrich Ferdinand, Pisendel, Johann Georg, 27,116. 
252. Pius V, Pope, 126. 


Friedrich, 252. 

Paxton, Stephen, 311. 

_, William, 310-1. 

Pecoraro, Lutgardo, 581, 586. 
Peile, John, 331. 

Pembroke, Eliza, Countess of, 88 . 
Pepys, Mrs., 650. 

-, Samuel, 51, 650. 

Peracchio, Angelo, 594 
Percivall, violoncellist, 32o, 331. 
Pergen, Baptist, Count von, 198. 
Perroni, Carlo, 208. 

-, Giovanni, 206, .208. 


Perrotti, Jean Augustin, 17U. 
Pertoia, 253. 
ah 


j. iuo » j — _ rAft 

Planken, Van der, 543. 

Plantade, Charles Henry, 287. 
Plante, 658. 

Platel, Nicolas Joseph, 300, 54*4. 
548 9 , 562.1^ Josep ^ ^ventures 

and travels, 301. . . , . 

_, Nicolas Joseph, apposed at 

Brussels Conservatoire, dUi. 

__, Nicolas Joseph, become* 

founder of the Belgian school, 

__, j Nicolas Joseph, his happy 

disposition, 302. 

Platen, Count. 235. 


Platen, , q 

PestaJozzi, 245. Playford) John* “’Musick’s Hand 

Peter II, Czar,, violoncellist, 179, ^lay^r,/ 43 . 

615. ’ ’ 


■ the Great, 614-5. 


- bUO VJI1 - 1 _ 

Petersburg, Imperial Chapel, 617. 
Petersen, Albert, 83, 467. 

Peterzik, Emeric, 183. 

Petherick, Dora, 519. 

Petiau, Jules Rene, 537. 

Petrides, 325. 

Petrik, E. Vinceslaus, 334, oo7. 
Pettinari, violinist, 592. 

Pettit, Walter, 506-7 

-, William H., 506. 

Pezzani, Feruccio, 591. 

Pezze, Alessandro, 507, 517, 519-20, 
580, 588. 

Pezzota, Mario, 594. 


__John, “Musick’s Recrea- 

^’’jth’nVcell’s round onthe 
I^ 53 j0 hn, “Skill of Musick” 

PleyeVlgnace^240 292, 

-publisher M. 

don, 310. 


u ”. a > Polliari, Cicio, 1W, 01 . 

Philidor, Pierre Danican, 109. p 0 orten, Arved, 616-7. . 455 , 

Philipp, Fritz, 491. PoDOer, D;, 411, 447f, ^ 

-- V of Spain, 106, 468 495, 507, 516 60&-9,645, » 

Philippe, Don, Ferrari in orchestra «>o, * > compo sitionB, 44». 

of, 163. _ l Wilhelm. 659. 

PhU&29 h " ,e ‘’ 

Piantanida, Francesco de, 172. 07^7 9 * * c on- 

Piarelli, violoncellist, 169. 37&_/ - N -specimens from w 

Piatti, Alfredo, 47, 147, 167, 174, — v 
251, 456, 483-4, 506-7, 509, 512-3, certo, i 7 ‘ 0 
522, 536, 580, 582 ff., 587-8, 590, Edkr von, 41- 

596 ’ 

?!«“'■ 114 ' 344 - * 
Piening, Karl, 489-90. Powell, Maud, 
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130-1, 647. 

——, reproduction of gambas. 21 
Prager, violoncellist, 561. 

Prarelli, 283. 

Precursors of the violoncello, The, 1 
Premier, V. D., painter, 82. 

Prell, Aug Christ., 385,392,422, 476 
~——, Johann Nicolaus, 385, 415. ‘ 
Preston, 367. 

Preti, Arturo, 591. 

Preumont, Raoul, 656. 

Preuveneers, Jean, 556. 

Preysing, Charles, 208. 

--•, Frederic, 208. 

-, H- B., 208, 652. 

Sophie Elisabeth, 195. 

Prill, Emil, 477. 

-■, Karl, 477. 

— -, Paul, 572. 

Prince Consort, Dutch, 500. 

Pronath, 253. 

Prout, Ebenezer, 463. 

r-, Louis B 463. 

Proves!, Luigi, 591. 

Prussia, Crown Prince, 219 

— -, King of, 252. 

~ . — -Queen of, 541. 

Puckl, Fred. Leopold, 206. 

-, Georg, 208. 

-. Paul, 208. 

- (Pickhl, Bickl) family, 208. 

--, Virgil. 208. 

r——, Wm. Christ., 208. 

Pudor, Dr. Heinrich, 486 

p-> J- F-, 486. 

Pugno, Raoul, 656. 

Purcell, Henry, 53. 

Q. 

Quantz, 107. 155. 198. 
guarenghi, Guglielmo, 580, 587,590. 

te ter ? Mimical Magazine and 
Review,” 1824, 356. 

Vjuartet, Adamowski, 613 

-, Alard, 527, 654. 

~ > Amsterdam Conservatoire, 

M ". *■*>. j*«- 

bS;^ Ui - 

~ > Bargheer, Karl, 444. 

, Barth, Richard, 485, 491. 

> Barthelemon’s, 328 

-> Bataille, 656. 

♦ Becker, Jean, family, 483. 


489. 


Bohemian, 496, 602-4. 

—, Bolognese, 590. 

Borisch, 501. 

Bremen Philharmonic. 495. 
Breslau Conservatoire, 498. 
Brodsky, 472. 

Brussels, 657. 

-, Budapest String, 608. 
Cassel String, 450. 

Clench, Norah, 521. 

, Cologne Conservatoire, 432, 

i Constantinople String, 494. 

-, Dannreuther, 603. 

—^ -, Derniers, quatuors de Beet¬ 

hoven, Societee dec, 546. 

-, Dessau, 481. 

-, Duesberg, 498. 

-, Firmin Touche, 657. 

-, Fitzner, 492, 501. 

-, Florentine, 441, 482, 606. 

—--♦ Frankfort, Popular Cham¬ 

ber Music Society, 496. 

-,FrankfurterVereinigung,493. 

-, Glasgow, 489. 

-, Gompertz, Richard, 506. 

-, Grimson String, 514. 

-, Halir, 477, 572. 

-, Hamburg Society, 427. 

-, Hanflein, 470. 

-, Hayot, 571. 

-, Heckmann, 433,445,558,572. 

Heermann, 483, 494, 498. 


Heller, Trieste, , 592. , 

-, Hellmesberj ?er, 411,455, 465. 

Henley, 517. 

-, Herman, Warsaw, 603. 

Hilf, Anno, 467, 492. 

-, Hoch String, 494. 

-, Hoch berg, Count, 456. 

•, Hollander, Gustav, 468. 

, Jacoby, 508. 

, Joachim, 120, 456, 477, 629. 

, Joachim, London, 457, 514. 

, Kneisel, Boston, 467. 

, Konigsberg String, 495. 

. Konzerthaus, Vienna, 501. 

, Koperzky, 491. 

, Krasselt, 491. 

, K ref eld String, 628. 

Kruse, 511. 

Leipziger Novitaten Quar- 


tett-Verein,” 511. 

-, Lewinger, 497. 

-, Lipphardt, von, 404. 

-, Ludwig II, 602. 

-, Ludwig, Joseph, 508. 

-, Mannheim String, 494. 
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_ Mayseder’s, 587. . “> M- a , rian S n A 

_' Memingen Court Chapel, Rajola, Anton 20b. 

4 .QQ tin Ramacciotti, ooJ. 

Meyer, Waldemar, 491. Ramcke, Katarina, wife of B. 
-; Mofto ’string, 515. ^er f 225.^ ^ 

-; MuTler’(elder) 391 434, 456. Ramm oboe 202 ^ 

—■ t haft „ * 

“ Museum s Gesellschaft, “^Xtunda, 329. 

Rantzau, Count, 284. 

Raoul (Rauol), Jean Mane, 118. 

•287,546,651. , . . . 

Raphael, viol from sketch for Apoll 
statue, 5. 

Rappe, violoncellist, ot>/. 
Rasoumowskifcount, 243. 

Rauch, F., 634. 917 

Rauppe, Johann Georg, , 

Ravanastron. its origin and present 

^ jts tone described by Stoev- 

Ravenscroft, Thomas, 37, 39. 
Rebab, The, 2. 

Rebec, The 2 si cia n paying, in 

* «ret O 


Frankfort, 428. 

-. Nadaud, 654. 

- New York String, 454. 

Ondricek-Junek, 604 

_ , m non 


. VUUJI ^ — j - _ - 

■ Petersburg, St., 622. 

, Petherick, 519. 

, Petri, 492. 

Popular Concerts, Satur- 

- , r-r\r* roo rZQ'J 


-, ir uuuicti 

day and Monday, 506, o08, o83 

-Prill, 605. 

-, Reeves, 523. 

-, Ries, 402 

* #11 ' AF 


-, Riller, 470. 

— Rose, 465, 492. 502. 
—, Sahla, 497, 572. 

—, Salomon’s, 829. 

—, Saunders, John, 5oo. 
—, Schiever, 486. 


- DUHICVCl, -awv/. 

Schradieck, 485. 

Schroder, 452. 

Skinner (read Shinner), 


522, 629. 

Singer, 441. 
~oldat-~ " 


--—, me. i i luol _V““ „ r 

Labeo Notker’s MS., 6. 

“Recitatif itahen, Le, 

Reeve, 325. 

Regondi, Giuho, 647-8. 

Rehberg^Adolphe, o76. 


Joldat-Roger, 629. Rehsteiner Walburga ; 

-; “ Siiddeutsche StreichQuar- Regein ^ 

tett,” 512. Keicna, . , 

-, Walenn, 511. 


Walter, 446. Reichardt'TU- 

iWgUSL. Her* 

mann and Klengel, 472. Re nade 329. 

-, Zajic, Florian, 444 465 Reinag'^ 323 . 

rr- _ A nO Af\1 A 1 M-> . ® * QOI 


600 . 

, Anton. 337. 

. Joseph, 337 , 342. 


-, Zimmermann, 402, 407, 413._’ Joseph, 322. 

aeen’s band (England), 506-7, 551. . Theodor Chnstlieb, 

lillez, Carlos, 659. RpisQiffer’ 409. 

linte (violin), 128, 131. Rensburg J., 443, 566. 

' «aajS^.s^ 

-, Queen Margareta’s, 594. gj cale> 288 

»• Rey. J«n & 

raff, tenor, 202. / - -Vp-vV composer, 287. 

rbaud, Hyppolite Francois (er- Reyer (Rev), I** 51 q 521. 
roneouslv J. F.), 534,536,653,655. Reynolds, Bernard, 

ichelle, Rietro, 589. -• & “510 

icster, Olga, 145, 649-52. -—. Thomas, OX • 
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Rheinberger, Joseph, 497. 
Rhiemann (Riemann), Jacob, 89. 
Ricercari by Domenico Gabrieli, 133. 
,77 , i.meaning of word, 133. ’ 
Rich, Sir Charles, 331. 

Richardson, James, 512. 

Richelj publisher, 82. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 98. 

Richer, singer, 284, 300. 

-, son of Andre, 262. 

Richter, A., 463. 

Hans, 454, 469, 558. 

Ricordi, “Gazetta Milano,” 172. 
ivied, Dorothea von 89 
Riedel, 179, 486, 615. 

Riegele, A., 610. 

H/- H'.go, 36, 305, 334, 
389 401, 405, 435, 537, 649. 
Riepel, Joseph, 182, 185. 

Kies, Ferdinand, 225, 317, 400. 

, Ferd., piano quintet, 325. 

-, Ferd., sextet, 325. 

-, Ferd., string quartet, 325. 

— -, Louis, 457, 583. 

Rieser, W., 610. 

Rietz, Eduard, 408. 

' > Johann Friedrich, 408. 

— -, Julius, 394. 408 ff., 428. 

Kigaud, painter, 104. 

272 Ut 36? hySiden de k Marine > ■ 
Rigel,’ 280.' 

Rimbault, 87. 

Rinck, Cantor, 413. 

Ringeisen, Marcel, 538. 

Ripfel. Karl, 388. 

Rischbieter, 490 
Risler, pianist, 576. 

Rispoli, Silvio, 595 
Ritter, Georg, 201. 

-~ P ®* er . 114 » 291 ff-, 232 

, 1 heodor, 468. 

, Wenzel, 202. 


Romano, Allessandro, 33. 

Romberg, 325, 330. 400. 

-, Andreas, 221-5, 227,385, 397 

-Angelika, 221. 


-, Anton, 220-2, 237. 

-, Anton, son of Bernhard, 221 

-, Balthasar, Theresa, 221. 

-, Bernhard Heinrich, 195,220 

ff., 251, 254, 303,326,330, 337,346, 
349, 354, 379, 384-5, 389, 392-3, 
397, 408, 545, 547, 616, 618, 641-2. 

—--» Bernhard, adagio by Pippo 

Amadio, 166. 

-;—, Bernhard, advances tech¬ 
nique of violoncello, 371. 

-. Bernhard, characterisation 

of his playing, 223-4, 226. 

- , Bernhard, compositions, 227. 

-, Bernhard, his view of vi 


vio¬ 


loncello makers’ 227. 

———Bernhard, professor at 
Paris Conservatoire, 225. 

—-, Bernhard, remarks on Beet¬ 

hoven’s quartets, 229, 232. 234 
237, 240. 244. 247. 

-, Bernhard, remarks on 

staccato,” 228. 

-, Bernhard, remarks on 

tempo. 228. 

—-—, Pcrnhard, simplification of 
clefs, 3/1. 

-, Bernhard, tours and travels, 


225-6. 

-, Cyprian, 221, 397 ff. 

- family, 211. 

-, Gerhard Heinrich, 221-2. 

Heinrich, 221. 


Robinson, Thomas 42 
Rocchi, Guido, 591. 

Rochefort, Jean Baptist, 286. 
Roczmittal, College at, 343. 

Koda, A. von. 213, 411 

V °"’ ”*• 41IM ' 45 °- 

Roellig, Johann Georg, 179-80. 

Fstienne, Amsterdam, pub¬ 
lisher 64-5, 94. 130, 357. P 

r-Miclos, Mme., 655. 

Rognoni, Mario, 591. 

S?’A A , d 580 h ’ ' ri0l0 ““ llist . 

5°Ue, Christian Ernst, 180. 
Romance of the Fiddle, The, E. 
van der Straeten, 360-1 


-, Karl (Charles), 221, 226. 

Romisch, 212. 

Ronchetti, David, 169. 

Ronchini, F., 592. 

Rose, Eduard, 502. 

Rose, Johann Heinrich Viktor, 193, 
199, 246-7. 652. 

Rosoor, Louis, 656. 

Rossini, 279, 554. 

Roth, Philipp, 321, 460. 

Rothe, professor violoncello, 478. 
Rotondo. Paolo, 595. 

Rottig, Christ., 206. 

Rousseau, Frederic. 286. 

-, Jean, 102. 255. 

-, Jean, taille clef, 370. 

-, Jean, “ Traite de la Viole,” 

16, 105 ff. 

, Jean Jacques, 264. 


Rousselot, Scinion, 300. 
Roux. Louis, 547. 

Rovelli, Giuseppe, 169, 582 
-, Guido, 168. 
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R ^ r He " rr ' 414> ^VS.'S 523, 

x> ^' fj- Sale. GasDaro da, 12,14,3 

Rowe, 42, 

Walter, 42. 


__— in orman, old . 

Salo, Gasparo da, 12,14,30,125, -58. 
Salomo, 104. 


- Trtu a ^i el fk^’/i 177 479 Salomon Jacques (erroneously Sal 

Royal Chapel Dresden, 477, 479. tato , J J 52 

-Chapel, Pans, 542^ monj, . 323 . 9 , 

/-II_1 A(\f\ -, j. * •) . f 101 

7 Tk *_ D.fllinn 


Chapel, Vienna, 465. 
Pages, Institute of, 300. 

” . 7 p -tr_• :__ . 


Salzburg,' Pnnce ’Bishop of, 181. 

_I Society oTMusicians, 507-8. 230 340 

Rubini, 159, 562. Salzmann,. 395. 

n i • i • i A Of 


RubinsU\S^2,486,553,624,658. 


12>t-t? JLAJ., X*.. , y - 1 - - 

-, A., Dehn’s pupil, 389. 
-, Nicholas, 422. 

7 . i • /-»r- o 


Rubio, Agostino, 658. 

Riidel, Albert, 440. . 

Rudhardt, A., pianist, 494. 
Rudinger, Fritz Albert Christ., 634-0 
Ruegger, Charlotte, 577. 

-—, Elsa, 577-8. 

Wally, 577 


San Martini, oboe, 160. 
Sancet, art critic, 139. 
Sandby, Hermann, t»9. 
Sandonati, 170. 

Sandys and Forster, 192. 
Santo, Samuel Benjamin, 234. 

Saradschev, Iwan, 634. 


_ Wnllv ^77 DttiauDUMVM 

Ruger/yincenso, detto il per, 31. 34. |"“; t e°p a bKV4«, 6» 

WhitolK.ua.’.,TO. ^ 

Ruggerius,Francesco.Withers s,517. . 590. 

RuESnann, “ Geschicke der Bogen- Sarti vionn ^ 

-” 1C 9fi launders, Wm., bass violm, 307 

Sauret, Emile, 465. 


bum in. a ii ii, -r~ 

instrumented ’ 16 footnote, 2o 
Ruiz-Casaux, Joan, 658. 
Ruppert, J. H., 28. 
Ruspantini, Allessandro, o89. 
Rust, Dr. Wilhelm, 492. 

-, F. W., 379. 

Rutland, Duke of, 313. 
Ruttinger, organist, 240. 

Ryba, Jacob Johann, 343. 

S. 

Sabbatier, viola player, 547. 
Sacehini, 86. 

Saeger, 209. 

Sainprae, Jacques, 112. 

Saint Gall, famous library, 3. 

-George, George, 119 

-George, Henry, 119. 

r. .. j/in rno A C 


sauret, v »qa 

Sautreuil, A bert, 536- 

Sauvaget, Alfred 
Sauvinet, Eugenio, 6o9. 

Savart, theorist, 5b». 

Saxony, Duke of, 75. 

cischello, 155. 

Srg: sr„'4?iir ^ «.» 

-Saens, 460, 533-4, 553, 568. ’Christoph, 84. ^ 

-Sevin brothers, 352. Schafrath. ^.’ drichi 1,9-* 

-gevin, Jos. Barnabe de, 261. Schale, Chnstian 

-—-Sevin, master of Barnere, 497-8. 

—-Sevin, Philippe Pierre de, Schapler^ u ms, ^ 

-— Jfivin, Pierre de, 110,260-1. 

Sainte-Colombe, 16, 101-4, 106, 110. Scheidler, Dav., ^ ^ 2 . 

Sakom. Dr. J.. 503. —Tac 76, 83. 

Salentin. 171. 261. Sche^elhut .l ^ ^ 

Salis, 217, 290. Schenck. Erml, 22 64) 66-73,107- 3 II 

Salle Chantereine, 279. ’<<SrherziMusicali,’ 

Sallentin. Alexandre, 110. -> di chiesa,"7(>l. 

Salmon, 328. -’twaticrelationshipm?** 111 

-, Jacques (see Salomon), 2o8. -T’^T’Echo du Danube, 

-, Joseph, 571. suite, 
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J e * er » 72 ‘ Scholz, Caspar Gottlieb. 217. 

Sfeff A -’ 84 ‘ . . , Schbrg, violinist, 657. 

fecherff, Balthasar, nmsicpmiter, 56. Schorn, Joseph, 182 198 

SC 189 k 90 322 r 359 Ph (J ° b ‘ Ge01 ' g) > Scbr ° der < Alwin, 410, 452, 466-7, 
1*4 359. 48!, 489,491-2,494-5,497,509, 577 


OO£7. 

-, Ludmilla, 190. 

Schick, E., violinist. 211. 
Schidenhelm, Rene, 539, 654. 
Schiffer, Adolf, 608. 

Schiller, Fr. 216. 

——, “Bride of Messina,” 236, 

OOO. 

-, “Die Rauber,” 401. 

~ .„; > “ Lay of the Bell,” 385. 
•Selling, “Musik Geschichte,” 
5 ® i?9, 216, 230, 235-6, 238, 
283, 293 295, 314. 348, 394, 403. 
-Walter, 497. 


-, Brothers Hermann, Fran¬ 
cis, Alwin and Carl, 452. 

-, Carl, 167, 234, 240, 245, 280, 

295, 299, 316, 443-4, 452-3, 461, 
466, 473-4, 481, 487, 489, 491, 572, 
576, 628, 635. 

-, compositions, 453. 

——, director of Hamburg 

Theatre, 224. 

-, F., engraver, 406. 

-, Hermann, 466. 


Schroedel, Friedr. Ludw., 199. 
Schubart, C. F. Daniel, 182, 193-4. 

1 _ J. 171 _ 1 /> 7 


sonata, 


Schindler, Joh. Christ. Teophil, 232 £• F - Daniel - 18 

Schindlocker, Philipp 196 <>07 ’ Schubert, Franz, 250, 346. 

^T7~’Wol/gang, 19*6. ’ * ——. Franz, arpeggione 

§ lc 1j;> court drummer, 185. 239,648. 

Schlemuller, Hugo, 496. -> Franz, violinist, 248. 

Schlesinger, Karl, 207* 411 446 ~ , > Jos » 349. 

455,465,606. * by Schuberth, Charles, 241, 404 ff., 617 

-— Kathleen, “ Instruments of -> 

the Orchestra and Precursors nf 7T~i T* 404. 

<3 Violin Family ” 4 a C u U 1*' ze ^■.^’ , 

■Schlick, 240. * Schulz, 615. 

, Joh. Fried. Wilh 212 3Q0 » Jac., 57. 

~~—, Johann Konrad *187* 195* 7~ 9 4 beo., 333, 348, 602-4. 

211 ff., 390 1 ’ 19 °’ Schulze, W 201, 204, 652. 

•SchmelingfSc’hmahling) Gert Eli** Schumann Clara, 486, 554, 563-4. 

^ beth. wife of Mara 314 335 fi *-. Robert, 346, 387, 398, 407-9, 

Schmefzer, J. H,84* ’ 33 °~ 6 * fll, 525, 564, 616, 642. 1 

/r~xi l- v Schuppanzigh, 213-4, 243. 

Schuster, Vincenz, 26, 239, 648. 
Schiitz, Heinrich, 56. 

Schiitze, Gabriel, 81. 

Schwachhofer, 212. 

Sch wartzburg Sondershausen, 
Prince of, 467. 

Schwarz, Anton, 219, 244, 652. 
Schwedler, Joh. Christian, 179. 
Schwedtj Markgrave of, 349. 
Schweinitz, Count. 235. 

Schwencke, Joh. Friedr., 247, 652. 
Schwerin court chapel, 445, 456. 
Schwickert, Almanach, 206, 212, 


oT r a ° , ° 04. 

Schmid (father), 253. 
r~—Sebastian, 253. 
ochmidbauer, Franz Anton. 93 
—- Karl, 92. 

Schmidl, 580. 

Schmidt, H., 408, 617. 
ochmitt, Alexander, 566. 
Schmitz. 253. 

Schnabel, Arthur, 570. 
r——, composer,' 239. 
ochnautz, Ant 206 
r-—, Franz Peter, 206. 
ochnecker, harpist, 571. 
ochneevoigt, Georg. 628. 635-6 
' Mme., pianist, 635. 


Schneider^Frie^ir nl 39 r)T 5 ilft ior Schwiller, Jean. 625. 

428, 435. ’ 39 °* 1 ’ 418 ’ 425 > Schwormstadt. Caesar, 485. 

Schoenaich, Count Prinoo T<r Scognamilla, Enrico, 595. 

lath, 240. ’ ce varo ~ Scotto, Sebastian, 30. 

Schonberger Bennn fi07 ana Sczcepanowski, Stanislaus, 611-2. 

** tsEjar- See8r) '«*«• 

Scholl 4 83 ’ 655< Seitz, Kichard, 462. 

’ ’’ Sehgmann, Hippolyte Prosper, 530. 
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Sellenger’s ground (see Gambists), 
297. 

Sempre Crescendo, Leyden stu¬ 
dent’s musical society, 442. 

Serato, Francesco, 590-4. 

Serna, Jose-Gonzales, 657. 

Serpentien, violoncellist, 449. 

Servais, 446, 525, 595. 

-, Adrien Francois, 280, 302, 

326, 405, 427, 449, 454, 536, 
542 ff., 548, 553-6, 559, 565-7, 
612-3, 616, 619, 642, 646, 654, 659. 

characterisation of his 


playing, 545. 

- J. (not F.), 652. 

-,‘ Jos., 280, 456, 556-7, 569 , 606 . 

-, Strad, 653. 


Sforza, Ludovico, 32. 

Sherrington, 328, 330. 

Shram, Christopher, 326-8. 
Sibelius, Jan, 628. 

Sieber. publisher, 272. 

“ Siecle de Jx>uis XV,” 282. 
Siegmann, J. C., 205. 

Siemann, Jos., 460. 

“ Signale fur die Musik. Welt,” 389. 
Silva, Jose Joachim de, 659. 

-, Julio Augusto Sergio da, 659. 

-Reis, Jose da, 659. 

—, Sergio da, 659. 


Simon, H., 552. 

-, Hofmusikus, 114. 

-, Ludwig, 219. 

Simonetti, 79. 

Simpson, Christopher, 38, 46, 50, 
71, 350. . . 

-, Christopher, “The Divi¬ 
sion-Viol,” 22, 359. 

-, J., publisher, 150, 160-1. 

-, Thomas, 46. 

Singer, E., 421, 445, 463. 

Siprutini, 312. 

Sirmen, Magdalena, 277. 
Skarzyiiskv, Karl von, 625. 
Skripecz, K., 610. 

Smith-Burges, Mrs., 313. 

-, Johannes, 572. 

-, John, 329-30. 

Snoer. Johan, 571. 

Sobrino, Carlos, 658. 

-. Louisa, 517. 

Societe Academique des Enfants 

d’Apollon, 277. 

--Classique, 533. 

-- des Concerts, Paris, 553. 

*- des Instruments Anciens, 

119, 539, 654. 

Olymnique, 276. 


~ 7— v/i.vunmjue, z/u. 

Society for the performance of clas¬ 


sical and modern music at Havre, 
536. . . r01 

Soirees de musique classique, o31. 
Soldi, A., 541. 

Solie, Jean Pierre, 286. 

Solo accompaniment, The, of recita* 

tive, 371. 

__ Execution of figured bass 

in 373 

Solomon’s (Salomon’s) concerts, 323. 
Somers. Lady, 313. 

Somerset, Duke of, 23. 

Somis, 171. 

Sommer, Joh., 57. 

Sonata di camera, 66-7,3bJ- 

_di chiesa by J. Schenck, (M- 

Sondershausen court chapel, «u, 

452, 489, 564, 602. 

_Gunther, Prince of, w. 

-, Princes of, 196- .. 

Sonnata, Tilliere’s, for tiro violon¬ 
cellos, 368. . 

Sonntag, Henriette, .. 

Sor, concevtante for Spani.a 

Slk’dhoS Crescent or Mill*!- 1 ' 

_ Various shapes ot, o. 

Soyer, Mile., 654. 

Spain. Queen of. 5ol, dJJ. 

Speer, Georg, 1< 9. 

Spengel, Professor, 48. . 

Spenser, Edmund, 12J. 

Sperati. 321. 

Spies, H ermine. 5(2. 

Spitta, Ph., 648. . 

Spitzer. Genre painter, C . 

Spohr, 228-9 241 406. 

Spork, Count. 34d. 

Spotorno. Agostino, i< • 

Squire, William He"O,' - 

Staudigl, 324. . 238,648. 

Staufer, J. G., 26, Ho - 

Stavenhagen, pianist 
Steffani, Agostino. oi. 

Stefkins, Christian. 44. 

- Fredenk, 44. strf- 
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Steinmann, Chr., 476. 

Stelzner, Dr. Alfred, 623, 638. 
Stenz, Arthur, 469. 

Stephanie, 551. 

Stern, Leo, 522. 

Stiastny, Bernard Wenzcslaus, 340, 
345 ft., 348. 

--, brothers, 333. 

'15:’394“S i i Joh ” ) ' “>• 3J5 - e 

Stocchi, Italo, 591. 

Stockhausen, Julius, 564. 

Stockholm Royal Chapel, 632. 
Stoeving Paul, “The Story of the 
Violin,” 2 . 

Stolberg, Prince Charles Christian 
ot, 186. 

Stolzl, 79. 

Storioni, 12 , 31. 

Stowray, violoncello concerto 347. 
otracciapane the minstrel, 143. 

598^ 626, 644? (periodical )> 472 * 
Stradivari’, 130. 

—, Antonio, Hill’s book on, 280. 
-, Hieronimus, 191. 
violoncello, Batta’s, 562. 
violoncello, Duport’s, 527. 

-- violoncello, Gerardy’s, 559 . 

—-- violoncello, Mathieu Wiel- 

liorski-Davidoft’s, 616 . 

violoncello, Piatti’s, 585-6. 


-- —- violoncello, Servais’s, 546. 
Stradivari us, 227 

Straeten, Edmund Sebastian Jos¬ 
eph van der, 337, 463 ff. 

7 , E. van der, arrangement of 

ncercare by Gabrieli played by 
B. Hainbourg, 137. 

• ’ van der, concerts of an¬ 

cient music, revival of Marais’s 
suites for three gambas, 119. 

—, E van der, “First Album 
for Violoncello,” 90. 

™ ’•®' t 7 rn n , der > Piatti’s assist- 

Playing," 58j hn,Ca ° f Vi ° 1 °““ ,1 » 

, va T n _.der, “The Litera- 
oqc 6 O’, the Violoncello,” 229, 377 
386, 424, 430, 448, 451, 620, 644. 

ITT - ,’,-. ; van der, “ The Revival of 
the Viols,” 8 , 19, 26, 31, 47 , 114. 

^VTTT’ S'j j? n m o’-ix “ Romance 

of the Fiddle,” 319,360-1,649, 652. 

v \ , • v an der, “The Technics 
ot violoncello Playing,” 627. 643 
r-~—, Ludwig van der, 464, 527. 

sSfchfS8; s,erj 0,1341 - 2 - 
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Stratton and Brown, “Dictionary 
of English Musicians,” 311-3. 
Straube, instrument maker, 114 
Strauss, 583. 

———. Ludw., viola, 457. 

Strehtz Ducal Chapel, 444 
Strinasacchi, Regina, 211 , 390. 
Strings, Introduction of metal 
covered, 16, 647. 

- , Periodical, 603. 

--, Sympathetic, 23. 

Rtroganow, Baron, 615. 

St ™? k -Joh. Rapt., 157 ff., 260, 262, 

Ot Jj ooa, 

i ’n do ? 1 ' ® a Pt-, introduces vio¬ 
loncello into France, called Bap- 
tistm, 157-8. 

Strunck, Joh. Ad., 84. 

~—- 7 —. Nic. Adam, 84. 

Sturioni, Giuseppe, 580. 

Sturm, W., theorist, 477 . 

Stuttgart Court Chapel, 473 , 488 

--Royal Chapel, 462, 508. 

Succo, theorist. 477, 480, 499. 

Such, Edwin Chs., 514. 

•-, Henry, 514. 

-, Percy. 514. 

Sucher, Capellmeister, 453 
Sudlow, Edw., 327. 

--, Wm., 327. 

Suegia-Casals, Guillermina,599, 658 
Suite, Italian, 66 . 

Suk, 603. 

Sullivan, A., “The Mikado,” 242 
Sulzer, Joseph, 411, 455 . 

Svendsen, Joh., 443. 

Szablinski, Joseph, 611. 

Szigeti, 516. 

T. 

Tabb, R. V., 523. 

Tablature, 20 , 

Tacchinardi 4 Nicola, 170. 

-Persiani, 170. 

Taille, 360. 

-(viola), 128. 

Taillefer. Marquis de, 212. 

Talent, Georg, 624. 

Tallemant des Reaux, 98, 650. 

Talluel, Mile., 655. 

Taltavul, Dominico, 658. 

Tanken, Bruno L., publisher, 82. 
Tardieu, Abbe, 121-2,260, 268, 356-7. 
Tartini, 130, 163, 176, 203, 375, 615. 

-, letter to Maddalena Sir- 

men, 277. 

Tasca, Francesco, 595. 

Taschenberg, violoncellist, 401. 

Tauber, August. 253. 

Taubert, Wilhelm, 461. 
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Tchaikovsky, 422, 623. 

- Festival, Pyrmont, 627. 

-sextet, first performance, 626. 

Tchorchewski (Chorchewski), 162. 
Tejada, Alexander Ruiz de, 657. 
Telemann, Georg Phil., 79-80,91,615. 
Ten Cate, Andrew, 560. 
Tenorgeige, 623. 

Tescari, Domenico, 590. 
Testagrossa,Gio. Angelo, lutenist, 10. 
Testator il Vecchio, 30. 

Thaler (Thayer), Maria, 119, 651. 
Thalgriin, Stanislaus, 613. 

Theatre des Victoires, 225. 
Theobalde, 159. 

Thibaut, J., 599. 

Thicknesse, Hon. P., 53. 

-, Mrs. (see Ann Ford), 53. 

Thieme, Bernhard, 462. 

Thoinin, E., 99. 

Thomas, Adolf, 487. 

Thompson and Son, 312. 

-, C. and S., 318. 

-, Robert, 308. 

Thorwart, 205, 541. 

Three ^Choirs Festival, 313. 
Thuilleries, Court of the. 286. 
Thumb, Position of, 363. 

-position, Origin of, 262. 

-position, The, 359. 

Thun, Count, 341, 344. 

Thurn and Taxis, Count, 232. 

-and Taxis, Prince of, 195-6. 

-and Taxis, private band, 253. 

Tieffenbrucker, Kaspar, 13, 54. 
Tielke, Joachim, 54-5, 72, 114^ 
-, Joachim, baryton in Ken¬ 
sington Museum, 24. 

-, Joachim, description of 


gamba, 55. 

-, Joachim, Gamba by, 651. 


cell©,” 311, 367, 541. 

-, “Sonnata” for two violon¬ 


cellos, 368. 

Tilmant, Alexandre, 526. 

Time, Rob. Crome on, 320. 

Tinti, Salvatore, 171. 

Toesobi 9f)9 

Tolbecq’ue, Aug., 533,537,651, 653-4. 

—-Jean, 537, 653. 

1 oiler, music director and violon¬ 
cellist, 462. 


Tomaczek, 348. 

Tomasini, Aloys, 650. 

Tompkins, Thos., 649. 

Tonassi (Tonazzi), Pietro, 59a. 
Tone quality of the violoncello, 6)3. 
Tonelli, Antonio de Pietn, called. 

141-5,192-3,269. . 

__founds free school of music, 

plays in market-place, 113. 

_ wa lks to Denmark and back, 

143 

Topfer. violoncellist, 412. 
Topken, Dr., junior, Til., 3J8. 

Torelli, 116. . „ , «« 

Touche, de, Minister of Baden, 36. 

_Francis (Francois), 539. boo. 

Trag, Anton, 414, 432. 

Trag’s catalogue 338. 

Treble violin. The 361. 
Trementini, Salvatore, «w. 
Tricklir, Jean, 209-10,283. 
Triemer, Sebald, 178. 

Trio, Adamowski. 613 

Association, Gotha 496. 

_- Ballio, Sisters, 501. . 

_Berger, Wm, Treichler, 

Piening, 490. 

__. Berlin, 493. 


Tietz, H., violoncellist, 462, 476. 
Tignani, Enrico, 595. 

Tillet, Titon de, 102, 104. 

Tilliere, Jos. Bonaventure, 264, 271 
ff., 289, 367. 

-, fourth position called thumb 

position, 272. 

“ Methode pour Violon- 


_Dei mi, iw 

-Centola, 494. 

__ Cherniawskv, 511. 620- 

Dutch, Berlin, 674., 
- ’ Frankfort (Friedberg, 

_ _ London (Aroma Good™ 

_ f Parisien (Lewita, 

Burger), 469. 

Prague, 604 


—IS'. 1 Kf't; & 

-, Schnabel, Vi i^J* 1 & 570. 

king, popular soirees, B ^ 

_ f Schumann, 

Dechert, 477. rjpore, R 

__ Schumann, Oeorg, 

Sabla, A. Steinmann 4-0. ^ 

_Schumann, M me -> 

Jules de Swert, 5W. 
Trompetta manna 26.. T1 * 

Troubadours. ^Ph^ 5 . 


roubaaours. r 

guitar fiddle of the. 5. 
Trou-ell. A.. 327 , 630-1. 
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Trowell, Garnet, 630. 

Trubetzkoi, Prince, 615. 

Truchsess, Count, 215. 

Truffi, Isidoro, 596. 

Truska, Simon, 93 . 

Trust, H. T., violoncellist, 516,523. 
lschirsch, Capellmeister, 462. 
Turneries, concerts under Napo- 
le 9 n, 279. 

Tuning, Crome’s method of, 365-6. 

•-of grosse geige, 8 . 

-,°f seven-stringed viol da 

gamba, 15. 

--of the violoncello, 358. 

Turner, G., 521. 

Tiirrschmidt, theorist, 401 
Tuscany, Grand Duke of, 344 . 
Tutors, Corrette’s, 363. 

-, Cupis’s, Tilliere’s, 367. 

Preston’s, Cahusac’s, Addi¬ 
son and Hodson’s, 367. 

- r~i J? ob - Cr ome, “The Com- 

pleat Tutor,” 365. 

\ The Gamut,” printed by 


t VAU111U 

Hy. Waylett, 364. 

Iwelvetrees, C., 523. 

U. 

Uber, Alexander, 239. 

5{?el, Charles, 411, 446. 

Uhlenfeld, Count, 155. 

Uhlmann, 187. 

Ullmann, J., impresario, 441, 568. 
Ulrich, Edward, 248. 

Unen, Jan van, 570. 

SS'ff 11 "' 235 > 38 «- 

Utrecht Psalter, illustrating the 
origin of the viol, 4 - 5 . 

Y. 

Vaccari, 330. 

Valdemi, Giulio, 591. 

19 l o§H>A Francesco, 

I2.29-30 125 13 3 , 138-9, 145,148 

eS: el; 16S - 374 ' 582 ' C90 - 1 - 

Vandini, Antonio, 163. 

Vanhal, 342. 

Vanucci, Abbate, 172. 

Vanvaelbeck, Ludwig, viol maker 11 
627?'643 6 ’ 52M0 ' S’ 3 - 546. 618-"' 

’ ‘‘V a £ < ?, u Violoncello,” 305. 
~ j.. le Baillotin,” 306. 

Vaugeois, 654. 

v e {j ey v?* von ' 51 6. 

Velde, H. van den, 570. 
veneziano, Agostino, 17. 

Yenice, Albert de, 35 . 
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Venice, Francis de, 35 . 

Venier, publisher of Boccherini, 172. 
Venzano, Luigi, 581, 590. 

Verdi with Mme. Verdi attends 
Heckmann’s performance of his 
string quartet, 434 . 

Verdi’s “ Gerusalemme,” first per¬ 
formance, 579. 

Verguet, Theodore, 538. 

Verhulst, 565. 

Vernon, Lord, 313. 

Verojo, Guglielmo, 591. 

Victoria, Queen, 421, 486, 522, 558, 

Vidal, Antoine, 54, 109, 125, 159, 

527’ 530 ’ 225, 265, 272, 292, 305 ’ 

-, A., on R. Lindley, 326. 

- (not Videl), 652. 

Vielle, 648. 

-, derivation of name, 4 . 

Vleuxtemps, Henry, 545, 616. 
Vignier, violinist, 547. 

ViEuela de arco, 4 . 

Villa, Luiz, 658. 

Vincent, manager Covent Garden, 
310. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 31-2, 96, 648. 
Viol, Bass, 120 , 307-8. 

-, Bass (see Bass Viol). 

-, bass, tenor, treble, 319. 

-, bass viol d’amour (see Bass 

Viol). 

-, Consort of, 307. 

- da gamba, 9 ff.. Ill, 130, 

239, 298,341,350,374, 376-7,458 
464, 520, 535, 654. 

--— da gamba, attempted re¬ 
vival by Raoul, 288. 

da gamba by Duiffoprugcar, 

da gamba by Francis Baker, 


288. 

534. 

- da gamba by Vine. Ruger 

with modelled back, 34 . 

-da gamba, Duets for one, 40. 

-da gamba in “consort,” 38. 

-da gamba in England, 34. 

-da gamba in Germany, 54 . 

-da gamba neglected in Italy, 23. 

da gamba ('sec also Bass Viol 

T>_ 7 T V • 7 I 


and Basse de Yiole). 

-da gamba superseded lute in 

accompanying the voices, 20 . 

-da gamba, The, in Italy, 29. 

- da gamba, The revival of the, 


116 ff., 651. 

- da gamba, Tone quality of, 

351, 37S. 
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Viol da gamba too weak as bass in 
modern orchestra, 22. 

-- da gamba with seven 

strings, by Duiffoprugcar, 15- 

-da gambist (Casadesus), 539. 

-da gambist (E. Braun), 577. 

-da gambist (J. Mossel)^ 573. 

-da gambist (Jacobs), 557. 

-d'amour, 119-20, 615, 652. 

_d J amour, concertos by P* 


Violoncello, Compass of, in Gab¬ 
rieli's Ricercari, 134. 

_Compass of, in Gabrielis 

Ricercari, chords used in same, 131. 

- d'amore, 660. 

Denomination of, bass vio¬ 


lin, 129, 355. 

_ denomination, called 

“ Basse” in ballet comiqne, 12*. 
Early music for, written on 


Kocher, 334. , 

d’amour, Hector Berhoz ad- 


lines of viol music, 352 

fingerboard, Bevelling of 


-a amour, neuiui ^ 

vocates reintroduction or the, lit). 

_d'amourplayedbyTonellijMl. 

_, Division (see Division - 

ViolJ, 38. 

-, Double-bass, 38. 

-, Earliest seven-stringed, o4/. 

fitted with metal strings at 


- Uligeiuuoiu, -- 

under C string condemned,^. 

-fingering, Corrette s, 36.1 

fingering in V aylett s The 


Gamut,” etc., 364 . 

- forms of, Various, D. 

Stelzner’s model, 63940. 

forms of. Unous, fire- 


the back of the neck, 649. 

Lyra (see Lyra Viol). 
lyra viol d’amour (see Lyta 


Viol). 

-makers. First, 11. . 

makers, German, during nr- 

. I 1 _ _ 1 17 


- 0, --. -- 

teenth and sixteenth centuries, 17. 
- players, English, French and 


German, 20. . , f 

- players, Italian, in band ot 

Henry VIII. 20. 

possible use in modern or- 


chestra, 118. 

Tenor, 38. 


Viola bastarda, 25, 111, 649. 

-da Spalla, 355-6. 

-, derivation of name, 4 

-pomposa, 26, 115, 648, 6o0. 

Viole, derivation of name, 4. 

-Dessus de, 264. 

-, French name for the trou¬ 
badour viul, 6. 

Violin family in existence about 
1550, 127. r , 

family. Members of the, ac- 


- , ~ ' 

stringed, 122,637. t , 

__, forms of, Various, fo- 

• stringed, used by Gabrieli, 134. 

_, forms of, Various, hannom- 

CeU ° ’ forms of, Various, standard 

0811,1 of!' Various, 

cino, 130. 

_fiettingof neck,3to. 

; gamba technique, indebted 


ment, 644. 


Platts chiefly Italians !!^- 
■©oigU.oon.h- 1 . i 


- liming, tucmucio - 

cording to Mersenne, 360. 

-introduced in England, 129. 

sonata, Appearance of, 130. 


“-- --rr f 

Violino, derivation of name, 4. 
Violoncello, 22, 117. 

- accompaniment, Decline of 

solo, 256. , 

accompaniment, Dvoraks 


«f **•«“-* 

tury, 254. in a number 

__ power of tone iu 

of violoncellos, 64 • - ^ us€ of 

_solo instrument, tusi 


in France 260. first use of 

_ solo instrument, nrsi 

> . -a nn 


concerto as instance, 644. 

accompaniment, Orchestral, 


644. 


Birthplace of, 132. _ 
bow. Holding of, 359. 


- bowing,Crome's method of, 366. 

— clefs, Use of various, 370. 


in Italy, 133. 

--staccato, o/'. different 

-.Style of pl aying ’j french 

between German and 

J^ 0l, Te 4 chnical development of, 

350, 640. ... 050 

_thumb position, 
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Violoncello, tone quality of its Voigt, Karl Ludwig 247 
various registers, 643. Volkert, Charl^ 393. 

-tone, Wagner’s “Parsifal” Vollbach, Fritz, 176. 

as an instance, 644. Vollrath, Richard 450 461 

- tuning, 122. Volmar, G., 570. ’ 

———■ tuning, Crome’s method of, Voltaire, 278. 

db5 ' 6 - . Volxem, J. B. van, 549. 

- tuning, Mersenne’s, 361. Voue, 551. 

-- tunings, various, 358. Vuillaume, 14, 118, 288. 

tunings, various, used by —-— makes gamba for Raoul, 288 


Galli, 141 
-tutors, 360 


—— *« tor s. A New and Com- „ T , 
pleteTutor,” Preston and Sons, 321. Wach, Carl Gottfried Wilhelm, 199. 

7 ^ u i ors » Addison and Hod- Waefelghem, L. van, 119, 535. 
son s Standard Tutor,” 322. Wagner, 220, 290. 

~7r tutors, fi rs t English tutor by -, Eduardo Oscar, 659. 

Henry Waylett, 318. -, Moritz, professor of violon- 

-— tutors, Hardy’s “Violon- cello, 415. 

cello Preceptor,” 322. Waldhausen, Joseph, 253. 

"7 “ New Instructions Walenn, Gerald, 511. 

tor the Cahusac and Sons, 322. -> Herbert, 507, 510-1, 625,627. 

tutors, on time, 320. Wales, Prince of (afterwards George 

~7TT ,^ u l tor ^/ <The Complete IV), 313. * 

lutm , by Robert Crome, 318. Wallenstein, Prince, 200 340. 

. ’ Various forms of, five- Wallerstein, Count, 337. ’ 
stnnged, three-stringed and six- Walsh, publisher, 160. 
stringed, violoncello da Spalla, 653. Walter, Anton, 501. 

, various forms of, violon- Walthew, R., Cervetto sonata, 316. 


& «.***««* ivi xiauu 

Vyhan (Wihan), Hanus. 602. 
W. 


, - 

cello d’amore, 660. 
violone, 119. 

, double-bass viol, 38. 


Ward (Edward P), 44. 
John, 37, 39. 


, uuuuic-uuss VlOl, OO. Warnke, Heinrich, 444, 493, 500. 

’> le word used for the vio- Warot, Constant Noel Adolphe, 
sTln 547-8, 552. 

Wartensee, Schnyder von, 245. 
Wasielewski, 43, 133, 170, 220. 
226-7, 230, 265. 267, 271, 281, 283, 
285, 289, 295, 305,309-12,323, 343 
347, 372, 396, 401-2, 414-5, 438’ 
530, 555, 561, 582. 611-2, 615-6. 
Watelle, violoncellist, 556. 
Waterhouse, violoncellist, 327, 331. 
Waterson, Simon, publisher 42 

"ITT — 11 _ ITT ‘ 11 ■ Art- _? . 


J vuc JTU1U 

loncello, 356-7. 

Violons du roy, 360. 

Violotta. 623, 639. 

Viols, Chest of, 38. 

Violuntzen (Prsetorius). 130. 

few’ J V B j- 228 < 277-8, 2 92, 625. 
v iul, troubadour name for the viol, 6 
Vmlunzel, 130. 

Virdung, Sebastian, 18. 

> Sebastian, grosse geige, 6. 


6 «aierson, simon, publisher 4 

Sebastian, Musica ge- Watts, William, 325, 330, 504. 

n tit_ i tt 7 3 . . 


tnscht,” 6. 

Virgil, Michael, 219. 

Virgili, 219. 

Virtuositat, Article on, 256. 
Visom, 506. 

Vitali Giovanni, 580. 

Vivaldi, Antonio, 116. 

—Antonio, concerto, 374-6. 
1&U5 * ( Woczltka )> Franz Xaver, 

Vogel, Cajetan, 342. 

Vogelsang. W. L„ 73. 


Waylett, Henry, publisher of “Tim 
Gamut for the Violoncello,” 364. 
Waziers, Louis de, 17. 

Weber, Aloysia, 202. 

-, C. M. von, 204, 235, 239- 

243, 248. 

-. D., contrapuntist, 420. 

Weber’s “ Freischiitz,” monster 


performance, 419. 

Webster, Maurice, 44. 

Weichsel, 325. 

Weidinger, Ferd., violoncellist, 502. 
21 R Vi<4 bb (Volger), 200, 202-3, Weigl, Franz Jos., 114,188,207, 344. 
Voict’ oil' rko Weimar Court Chapel, 445. 

igt, 2 - 4 ^’ 652 - -, Duke of, 421. 


I T«l’o A xx -• ^uke of, 421. 

, Jonann Georg Hermann, 246. Weingartner, Felix von, 494. 


•sowrWWeSTERN t»NIVER9rrr MUBRS 
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Weinlig, Cantor, 235. 
Wellenkamp, Eduard, 491. 
Wendling, 202, 495. 

-, Dorothea, 202. 

Werge, Tennyson, 523. 

Werner, Joseph, 402, 437-8, 470, 
497, 501-2. iOQ 

-, Joseph, his studies, 4do. 

- (of Prague), 213, 340. 

Wertheimer, Charles, 87. 

Werther, The sufferings of, 290. 
Westenholz, Carl Aug., 184. 
White. William, 37, 39 
Whitenouse, Henry, 507. 

-,W.E.,507,509,513-6,518,522-3. 

Wiedemann, flute, 160. 

Wielhorski, Count Joseph, 616. 

-, Count Matthieu, 615-6. 


Count Michael, 616. 


Wielhorsky, 237. 

“ Wiener Zeitschnft,” 226. 
Wieniawski, Henry, 469. 

Wiertz, Dart, 570. 

Wierzbilowicz, Alexander 620-1. 
Wihan, H. (see also Vyhan), 4io, 
496, 603-4. 

Wilde, Johann, 255, 638. 

Wilfert, Bruno, 430, 436. 

Wilhelm Ernst, Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar,. 62. 

Wilhelmj, August, 14, 445. 

Wille, Georg, 490, 492. 

-, Gustav, 492. 

William, Elector Palatine, 55. 

-1, German Emperor, 440, 470. 

-II, Emperor, 578, 652. 

-Ill of Holland, 569. 

- Ill of Holland, “ Les Pen- 

sionnaire du Roi,” 567. 
Willmann-Galvani beloved of Beet¬ 
hoven, 233. 

-, Marie-Huber, pupil of Mo¬ 
zart, 233. 

Maximilian, 233, 253, 325. 


Wilmotte, M., 55. 

Wilson, Dr., 39. 

Windischgratz, Prince, 432. 
Windust, B., 558, 571. 

Winkis, Peter William, 205, 541. 
Winneberger, Paul Anton, 199, 389. 
Wit, Paul de, 27, 34. 116, 118. 
Withers, Herbert, 508, 516. 
Wittenberg, Alfred, 570. 
Wittgenstein Berleberg, Prince, 196. 
Wittmann, principal violoncello of 
Gewandhaus concerts, 428. 
Wladimiroff, Nicolas de, 616. 

4t WochentlicheNachrichten,” 255-6, 
638. 

Woczitka (see Voczitka), 185. 


Woelfl, 329. . 

Woeriot, Pierre, portrait of Duitto* 
prugcar, 13. 

Wolff, Johann Wolfgang, 17& 

-, Johannes, 469, 509, 609. 

Wood, Anthony A., 307. 
Woolaston, painter, 649. 
Workinski, poet, 349. 

Worl, Georg, 482 
Wotquenne, Alfred, 374. 
Wranitzky, Friedrich, 348, 414. 

-, sons of, 237. 
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Marks and Monograms on European and 
Oriental Pottery and Porcelain 
By Wm. Chaffers. 

The British Section edited by G. A. Godden, 
F.R.S.A. The European and Oriental Sections 
edited by F. Litchfield & R. L. Hobson. 

Two Vols., 10x7 ins., 15th Revised Edition, ! »000 P» ges - 
two plates in Colour, 12 Halftone Plates, 1965. £7/10/ 

The Master work on Ceramics! Over 5,000 ^ly 

identification marks, an exhaustive index a. techniques and 
survey of every historical period, manufacturing tecnmquo 

development. . historical 

A complete survey of marks and important as an 

period, designed for ease of reference. It i q historical corn- 
extensive history of pottery and pprceain w,th Euro . 

mentary on factories, potters, modellers and artis^m^^ 
pean and Oriental country contributing to n Ancient 

The book is introduced by three interesting Earthenware 

Pottery, Romano-British Pottery and nfthR w 0r k on marks and 
Vessels. After this preface, the mam body Kalian Majolica, 

monograms opens with an exhaustive sty consider- 

followed by a similar study of French Fa y^ n _j n p ort ugal, Persia, 

able sections on the majolica and fayence of p ’ j a || y Delft), 

Syria, Turkey, Russia, Scandinavia, Holland (espec 
Belgium and Germany. chinese pottery 

Attention is then switched toin great detail, with 
and porcelain is described by R. L. Hobs ®Jj, era ls, marks of 

reproductions of the reign marks, cyclical da , handled in 

commendation, symbols, etc. Japanese ceramics are ais 

a similar exhaustive fashion. . . trace( i t and 

Returning to Europe the ' ntr fd uct, °.? ?L P °Eachcountry is tl ) en 
the hard and soft paste types differentiated. atte ntion being 
treated in detail commencing with Italy, - Then follows 

given to Florence, Doccia, Capo di Monte an M( j'p or tugaJ, and 
a short but concise study of the factories of Spam omes the history 
a detailed account of the Meissen wares. Alter t he Gentian 

of the Vienna factory and the factories of Bohe Baden and 

states of Prussia, Bavaria, Brunswick, Wurtemow* 
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Thuringia. There is a large section on France describing all the 
factories of any note, that of Sevres being given in very full detail. 
The European portion concludes with chapters on Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium, Russia and Poland, and Scandinavia. 

We then come to the large part of the book treating of British 
pottery and porcelain, and in this new revised edition there is much 
new material. Numerous past errors have been corrected and the 
Bow, Longton Hall and Lowestoft chapters have been completely 
re-written. Great care has been taken to date wherever possible the 
period of use of the marks illustrated. This has been made possible 
by detailed study of local directories and rate records. Much in¬ 
formation on later marks has been supplied by the firms concerned, 
and in the case of former manufacturers, marks reproduced in 
trade journals have proved a rich source of documentary evidence 
both on the manufacturer’s name and on the period of use of the 
mark. 

Chaffers is of course much more than a mark book. It is a 
reference book giving detailed information on the histories of the 
various factories, the personalities involved, the types of ware pro¬ 
duced, etc. It is the most quoted ceramic reference book in the 
world and this revised ISth edition marks a further step forward in 
presenting recent discoveries and research. 


Collector’s Handbook of Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain of 
the Renaissance and Modem Periods 
By Wm. Chaffers. 

7i x 5 ins. Pp. viii, 367. £1/5/- 


The authoritative, world-famous handbook containing over 5,000 
marks and monograms, plus a ready reference index. The marks, 
signatures and monograms of factories of Fayence, Delft, Majolica, 
Pottery and Porcelain, with a large section on Chinese and Japanese 
are given, in many cases with the dates of time of existence, from 
thirteenth to twentieth century. It is a book for every collector, 
student, hobbyist and dealer. 
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Handbook to Hall Marks on Gold and 
Silver Plate of Great Britain and Ireland 

By Wm. Chaffers. Revised by Cyril G. E. 

Bunt. 

7Jx5 ins. Pp. 144. 12/6 


In view of their importance, it is remarkable how few PJlte 
apart from members of “the trade” are famihar wi ^ 

and intention of hall-marks on plate. T his ^ e ^ rea ding of hall 
re-written and revised, gives instruction on the readmg 

marks. 

Actually, the reading of marks on 
principles are mastered, is as simple as rea g memory to 

tedly, one must be endowed with a more than ordm 
register mentally the numerous types o attenl ptcd when so 
various cycles; but such a feat need not be attempt 
complete a handbook as the present is available. 

To the more experienced, .he author 
scries of tables in which the marks o t 0 the less advanced 

Great Britain and Ireland are readilyivai „ ^ (h£ .. mysteI y" of 
there is an easy road to discovering t readable text free from 

hall marks; and he does this in succinc wr ; te rs on technical 

that prolix, erudite phraseology m instruo 

subjects often tend to indulge. Studen drawings showing the 

tive chronological table and the clarity the mar k S used by 

various forms of the leopard’s head, t e use d in combina- 

provincial assay offices. And the different maxksjjsea 
tion drawn from actual examples will P t j, e information 
assisting the beginner to understand and interpret 
the marks convey. 














Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son 
Edited by C. S. Carey. 

Two Vols. 7ix5 ins. Pp. xii, 412. 426. £1/15/-. 



The Chesterfield Letters have <mthraUed> anda™j^J° r 
two centuries. The literary r eput at ion «’ le m universally 

letters. Their shrewdness, wit and pur y ty . 
admitted; their moral tone is more d^putable, ^ ^ advice j, 
has tended to modify Johnson s sever ^urbanity which 

always conveyed in a style a £K£SeW 

characterized the English nobility in the age preceu » 

This edition contains the full 395L^j^tetters in French have 
miscellaneous papers by the haw thJnumerous quotations in 
a full translation appended as T^ Motes are detail^ and extra- 
classical and modern tongues. The , ^ or( i chesterfield, and 

ordinarily helpful. With Index, Biograp y 
•▼fpncivp Notes. 



The Haunted Homes and Family 
Traditions of Great Britain 
By John H. Ingram. 

7Jx5 ins. Pp. 641. 17 plates. £1/5/-- 

This collection of strange stori “.“ d „^/w«on a nouvM«, but to 
en compiled with a view to T^nZstland-a handbook to 
ve as a guide to the geography of Ghost 1 a historic , „ f 

; Haunted Houses of Great Hktllrbed dwellings are imbedded 
paritions and super-naturally dist , ^ j ou malistic and 

British literature; are fr ^ ue ^ ly tn a Sv bv name, but by name 
ler publications, and are known tom yy 0 f Tedworth ,7V 
ly. Many people have heard of The Demn^ j ^ of ^ 
rd Lyttleton Ghost, Story, and .other cdebr i fumish particuhus 
cannv kind, but it is rare to find anyone awe of this book. 


The Young Man from Stratford 
By Henry Saint-George. 

7* x 5 ins. Pp. 147. 1911 , cloth, 6/-. 

A juryman's view of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy- 





Droll Stories 

(Complete and Unabridged) 

By Honore de Balzac. 

7J x 5 ins. Pp. 682. With all the Illustrations and Designs 
by Gustave Dore. 25/-. 


Balzac’s Droll Stories are one of the greatest achievements of the 
genius of comedy. For more than a century they have diverted 
generation after generation in search of lusty laughter, gay humour 
and sophisticated ribaldry. 

Like Boccaccio, Rabelais, the Queen of Navarre, Ariosto and 
Verville, the great author of The Human Comedy has painted an 
epoch. In the fresh and wonderful language of the merry Vicar of 
Mendon, he has given us a marvellous picture of French life and 
manners in the 16th century. Written in the 19th century in imitation 
of the style of the 16th, it is a triumph of literary archaeology. It 
is a model of that which it professes to imitate; the production of a 
writer who, to accomplish it, must have been at once historian, 
linguist, philosopher, archaeologist and anatomist, and each in no 
ordinary degree. In France his work has long been regarded as a 
classic—as a faithful picture of the last days of the moyen age. An 
added charm is given to the volume by the characteristic illustrations 
of Gustave Dor6, so well in keeping with the subject of which they 
treat and which throughout show the genius of this master illustrator. 
This handsome volume should be in every gentleman’s library and 
is indispensable to the historian and student. 

This is the best edition which has been published because besides 
being unabridged, it cont ains all the illustrations by Gustave Dor6 
No other English edition has all these illustrations. 


Account of the Early History of 
Freemasonry in England 
By T. L. Fox. 

7x5 ins. Pp. 62,1872. Boards, 7/-. 

With illustrations of the principles and precepts advocated by 
that institution. For other books on freemasonry ask for our 
catalogue E. 
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Manifesto of the Communist Party 
By Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
[pp. 32.52/-. 


The political tract which has ?$f rcise l !° fi ^ vers i on edited and 
tie world ia the past century. The authentic verslon 
nnotated by Friedrich Engels in 1888. 


Theory of Value 
By Karl Marx. 

8£x5i ins. Pp. 189. Cloth 6/-. paper covers 3/-. 


Contains the gist of the th ® ory ° t L^ s ^ 
its theme. He propounds the tteory tlwt surpUJS v«u^ within 

ted by the capitalists and cannot be disposed 01 vy 


What is Property? 

By Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-65). 

7£x5 ins. Pp. 418. Cloth, £2/2/-. 


Proudhon’s theory of property as the .”,®&y°Marx and most of 
stantially the same as the theory of cap defined and treated by 
the later socialists. Property and caprtal are detm<» ^ me0i of 
Proudhon as the power of exploiting equivalent, 

claiming the results of labour without giving an ch 


Anarchist Pamphlets 
By Prince Peter Kropotkin. 

PLACE OF ANARCHISM IN SOCIALISTIC EVOLim 

AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG. 2/-. 

WAR! 2/-. 





Looking Backward 2000-1887 

By Edward Bellamy. 

8$ x 51 ins. Pp. 123, iv. Paper Covers. 4/-. 

Few books in the annals of literature have exercised so far* 
reaching an influence in awakening interest in the social order as has 
Edward Bellamy’s utopian novel. Looking Backward. In its own 
field it is a classic in the tradition of Plato’s Republic, Thomas 
More’s Utopia and William Morris’s News from Nowhere. Today, 
while a new world is in the making and everyone is venturing 
guesses as to its re-organization, this novel is a visionary’s guide 
to our own future. 

Now, Bellamy, of course, was familiar with the pioneer work of 
Marx. And that part of it he liked he took over. Nevertheless, 
he developed a contribution which was entirely his own. 

Much which is now established in Soviet Russia bears at least a 
likeness to the industrial army visioned in this prophetic book. How¬ 
ever, Communism can scarcely claim Bellamy as its own, for he 
emphasizes repeatedly the non-violent features of the revolution 
which he imagined. 

Much of the fantastic quality of his vision has now been rubbed 
down into reality, and there is at least a fair chance that another 
fifty years will confirm Edward Bellamy’s position as one of the 
most authentic prophets of our age. 

Edward Bellamy was bom in 1850 in Chicopee Falls, Massa¬ 
chusetts, the descendant of a long line of clerical ancestors. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar, but abandoned his legal 
career in favour of literature. His two earlier novels. Dr. HeidenhoPs 
Process, and Miss Ludington's Sister, certainly did not foreshadow 
the sensation he was to create by the publication, in 1888, of Looking 
Backward. He died in New England in 1898. 


SEQUEL TO LOOKING BACKWARD OR LOOKING FUR¬ 
THER FORWARD. By R. Michaelis. A Reply to Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward. Boards, 4/-. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR ACCORDING TO JOHN RUSKIN. 
Arranged by T. Barclay. 2/-. 


EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION. By E. Reclus. 2/-. 


THE STRIKE OF A SEX. A Novel by G. N. Miller. Written 
1891, a landmark in the emancipation of women. 5/-. 
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BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 

/ESTHETICS OF MUSICAL ART, or The Beautiful in Music. 
By Dr. F. Hand. Cloth, 18/-. 

the BOWED 

Instruments. By Otto Anderotn, 

Kathleen Schlesinger. Clotn, tz. 

“T'ISe'TI/Seot 5 

revised by Gerald Abraham. Cloth, £1/1/-. 

CHRONOMETRICAL CMI » [ " llS,CA1 
By C. A. Harris, A.R.C.O ., etc. o/ . 

the deeper sources of the ^M/f^ 

SION OF MUSIC. By Joseph Goddard. Cloth 10/ 

ELIZABETHAN VIRGIN^ ^SIC ^ 

By M. H. Glyn. Second Edition, Revised, 

The author has studied all index of these 

a considerable part of their co detailed references as to 
manuscripts is included, together r die lives of 

where thiy are located. ““See LaSraia* S' 

Bull, Gibbons and Famaby, there are explanation of Eliza- 
known eomposers for the virgmals.^n exp.an 
bethan music terms forms part of th 

from Mendelssohnito^agm®. 

THE GIPSY IN MUSIC. By Franz Liszt. Traaslated by Ea 

Evans. . „ ^ 

Gipsy and Jew, Two Wandering Races. 

Gipsy Life in Relation to Art. 

Gipsy Music and Musicians. Investigations 

The result of the Author's long E.P«n«»* *"•> 
of the Gipsies and their Music. Goth, 

HISTORY OF THE HARP. From 

Thomas ( Pencerdd Gwalta). Paper covers. 
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HISTORY OF THE TRUMPET OF BACH AND HANDEL. By 
Werner Mbnke. Translated by Gerald Abraham. Cloth, £1. 

This history of the trumpet from its earliest use as an artistic 
instrument, gives special reference to its employment by Bach and 
Handel. The correct modem performance of the old parts is 
discussed, and a description of a new instrument invented by the 
author for this purpose is included. 

INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA AND 
EARLY RECORDS OF THE PRECURSORS OF THE 
VIOLIN FAMILY. By Kathleen Schlesinobr. Reprint of 
the rare Original Edition of 1910, most of which was unfortu¬ 
nately burnt. Cloth, £7/10/-. 

INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF IRISH MUSICAL HISTORY. 
By W. H. Grattan Flood. Cloth, 12/-. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Essays and Criticisms, by Robert 
Schumann. Translated, Edited and Annotated by F. R. 
Ritter. Two volumes, cloth, £1/15/- each. 

Schumann’s literary gifts and interests almost equalled his 
musical ones. From boyhood he was drawn to literary expression, 
and his writings on music belong to the best among the romantic 
literature of the 19th century. The same fire, poetry, directness of 
expression, the same inventiveness we love m his compositions, 
also animates his prose. 

MUSIC IN THE HIRSCH LIBRARY (Part 53 of the Catalogue of 
Printed Music in the British Museum), by A. Hyatt Kino 
and C. Humphries, 1951. Published for the Trustees of the 
British Museum. This catalogue, prepared by the Museum 
staff, lists also a considerable number of works which were 
either not included in the original four volume catalogue by 
P. Hirsch, or were acquired later. Cloth, £2/2/-. 

MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT, or Remarks on the Spirit of the 
Principal Musical Forms. An A3sthetical Investigation. By 
Joseph Goddard. Cloth, 10/-. 

MUSICAL MEMORIES. By William Spark. Cloth, 10/-. 

NATIONAL MUSIC OF THE WORLD. By H. F. Chorlby. 
Cloth, 15/-. 

OPERA STORIES OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY. Retold Act 
by Act (including Wagner’s Ring). By E. Duncan. Cloth, 7/-. 

ORCHESTRAL WIND INSTRUMENTS, Ancient and Modem. 
Being an Account of the Origin and Evolution of Wind 
Instruments from the Earliest Times. By U. Daubbny, 11 
plates. Cloth, £1/10/-. 
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PAN PIPES, THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC in Nature, Art and 
Legends, from East to West. By G. P. Green. Cloth, 8/-. 

THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MUSIC. By H. Saint-George. 
For Advanced Students of Harmony. Paper covers, 3/-. 

POLISH MUSIC AND CHOPIN, ITS LAUREATE. A His¬ 
torical Account. By E. Rayson. Boards, 7/-. Paper covers, 4/. 

REEVES’ DICTIONARY OF hOTMOANS. 2,500 Noteworthy 
Musicians of the Past and Present. Edited by E. Duncan 
and Others. Cloth, 8/-. Paper covers, 4/-. 

RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY MUSIC. By Dr. 
H. G. Farmer. Cloth, 18/-. 

RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF OPERA. Ei^racmgaCo^ 
parative View of the Art in Laly, Germ y, 

England. By Joseph Goddard. Cloth, lo/ . 

SKETCHES OF ENGLISH GLEE COMPOSERS. Histoncal 
Biographical and Critical. By D. Baptie. Cloth, 12/. 

SOME ASPECTS ffioPLES 

THOUGHTS AND IMPRESSIONS ON AKi 
IN MUSIC. By G. P. Green. Paper covers, 4/-. 

SOME ASPECTS OF GIPSY MUSIC. By D. C. Parker. Cloth, 
6/-. Paper covers, 4/-. 

SOME FAMOUS SYMPHONIES, How to Underst^d Tb«j>- 
With their Story and Simple Analysis. By 3. r0R 
8/-. Paper covers, 5/-. 

SOME MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF FffTY Ho[TMaN ' 
By Richard Hoffman. With Memoir by 
Illustrated with many Portraits. Cloth, iu/-. 

An interesting book of reminiscences, by a P r ° r ^Jj ied under 
American pianist and composer (1831-17 ;• a concert 

Pleyel, Moscheles, Rubinstein and UsQ, ana ue^ Hoffman 
pianist in New York, and also toured with . V . brilliant 
composed and published many pianoforte p 
kind in vogue at the time. 

THE SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN 
Charles Van dbn Borren, translated oy i- 

Cloth, £1/5/-. done which 

A standard European work of musical Mh . 0 J^ c p 0 Se°l6th and 
is of vital interest to all students of keyboard music oi u. 
early 17th centuries. 
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STUDIES IN RUSSIAN MUSIC. Critical Essays on the most 
important of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas, Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor”, Dargomlzhsky’s “Stone Guest”, etc. By Gerald 
Abraham. Cloth, £2/10/-. 


ON RUSSIAN MUSIC. Critical and Historical Studies of Glinka’s 
Operas, Balakirev’s Works, etc. By Gerald Abraham. Cloth. 

The above two books complement one another, and together 
form a valuable survey of Russian music of the period 1836 to 1910. 

THE SYMPHONY WRITERS SINCE BEETHOVEN. Critical 
Essays on Schubert, Schumann, GOtz, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Bruckner, etc. By Fbldc Weingartner. Cloth, 18/-. 

TREATISE ON BYZANTINE MUSIC. By S. G. Hatherley. 
208 Music Examples. Cloth, £1/10/-. 

There are upwards of 50 unabbreviated musical pieces, ancient 
and modern, from Greek, Russian, Turkish and Egyptian sources, 
given and fully analysed. 

TRIBAL MUSIC AND DANCING IN THE SOUTHERN 
SUDAN, at Social and Ceremonial Gatherings. By Dr. A. N. 
Tucker. Cloth, 15/-. 

THE TROUBADOUR AS MUSICIAN, Past and Present By 
C. A. Harris. Paper covers, 3/-. 

WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. A Series of Pen Pictures, 
exhibiting in the form of Interviews the Personal Character¬ 
istics as Artists of the World’s great Tone Poets. By Gerald 
Cumberland. Cloth, 10/-. 
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HOW TO PLAY BACH’S 48I PRBUJMSI AND• FJCWgA 
Guide Book for the use of Piano Students. By C. W. w 
son. Cloth, 10/-. 


BALFE, HIS LIFE AND WORK. By W. A. Barrett. Cloth, £1/5/-. 


BEETHOVEN. By Richard Wagner. Translated by E. Damn 
REUTHER. Cloth, 18/-. 


ecthoven and HISPIANO 

tic Aid to their Understanding and Rendering, oy 


ITES ON THE INTERPRETATION OF ^^^h^tone. 
SONATAS BY BEETHOVEN. By J. Alfred joh* 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANO SONATAS. A O^^j^erpreta- 
mentary on the Sonatas in thehgh q erAL d Abraham. 

tions. By Rudolf Kastner. Translated oy 
Paper covers, 4/-. 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF BEETHOVEN’S 

IES, with a Few Words on ^ ^d by Edwin 

of “Fidelio”, etc. By Hector Berlioz, xransw 

Evans. Cloth, £1/1/-* 

BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES- ^ully 5), 

Analysed. By Edwin Evans. Cloth, voi. 

£1/1/-. Vol. H, out of print. 

BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES Critically Discussed by 
ANDER TEETGEN. Cloth, 8/-. 
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The Critical Writings of Hector Berlioz 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF BEETHOVEN‘S NINE SYM¬ 
PHONIES, with a few Words on his Trios and Sonatas, and a 
Criticism of Fidelio. Cloth, £1/1/-. 

GLUCK AND HIS OPERAS, with an Account of their Relation 
to Musical Art. Portrait. Cloth, £1/1/-. 

MOZART, WEBER AND WAGNER, with various other Essays 
on Musical Subjects. Cloth, £1/5/-. 

The above three books form a translation by Edwin Evans of the 
critical writings of Hector Berlioz issued under the title of “A Travers 
Chant”. 


LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By Florence May. Second 
Edition, Revised. Two Volumes. Cloth, £2/5/-. 

This work still remains the most comprehensive single work on 
the composer published. It is based on material gathered at first 
hand during the course of several visits to the Continent, and its 
value as a personal document is enhanced by the author’s own 
recollections and impressions of Brahms, which were the result of 
personal contact with and actual study under the great master. 

HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF BRAHMS. By Edwin 
Evans. The Works are treated in the order of their Opus 
Numbers, and every Composition is dealt with in detail. 
Complete in 4 volumes with altogether 1,500 pages and over 
1,000 Music Examples and Tables. A few complete sets left, 
£20 the set of 4 volumes. Cloth. The only volume which is 
available separately is: 

VOCAL WORKS OF BRAHMS. By Edwin Evans. Cloth, £2/5/-. 

LIFE OF CHERUBINI. By F. J. Crowest. (Great Musicians 
Series.) Cloth, 6/-. 

CHOPIN’S GREATER WORKS (Preludes, Ballads, Nocturnes, 
Polonaises, Mazurkas). How they should be Understood. By J. 
Kleczynski. Cloth, 10/-. 

HOW TO PLAY CHOPIN. The Works of Chopin, their Proper 
Interpretation. By J. Kleczynski. Cloth, 10/-. 

FREDERIC CHOPIN, Critical and Appreciative Essay. By J. W. 
Davison. Paper covers, 4/-. 
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CHOPIN THE COMPOSER AND HIS MUSIC. An Analytic 
” Critique of Famous Traditions and Interpretations. By John . 
Porte. Cloth, 12/-. 

HANDBOOK TO CHOPIN*WORK, a DgM 
By G. C. A. Jonson. Cloth, £1. 

*' 

“SiKffSS STB™** 

ANALYSIS OF ^NDE^SOH^S ORGAN 

Cloth, 15/-. 

HOW TO INTERPRET 

OUT WORDS (Lieder ohne Worte). use principles 0 f 

the Piano Student helpful Cloth, 8/-. 

Form in Music. By Charles W. Wilkins 

Paper covers, 5/-. 

MOZART: a Commemorative Addr^s read before the P 
Society. By V. Lushington. Paper covers, / 

THE SONATA: Its Form and • ah 

Piano Sonatas by Mozart- A D*enP« h £1/1/-. 
Musical Examples. By F. Helena marks. 



LANZ SCHUBERT, Man and With 

a Charming Personality. By C f eight Well' 1 ® 0 ’™ 
Original Translations into English “ ^ for the Voice- 
Schubert Songs, together with ^..wt and his Fnends. 
Portraits and Illustrations of Schubert au 

Cloth, 15/-. 

ENRY SMART’S ORGAN COMPOSITIONS ANAt 
By J. Broadhouse. Cloth, 8/-. 
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WAGNER’S TEACHINGS BY ANALOGY. His Views on 
Absolute Music and of the Relations of Articulate and Tonal 
Speech, with Special Reference to Opera and Drama. By 
Edwin Evans. Cloth, 6/-. Paper covers, 4/-. 

WAGNER’S Ring des Nibelungen. The Story of Wagner’s “Ring” 
for English Readers. By N. Kilburn, Mus.Bac., Cantab. 
Paper covers, 3/-. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER’S “RING OF THE 
NIBELUNG”. Being the Story and a Descriptive Analysis 
of the “Rheingold”, the “Valkyr”, “Siegfried” and the “Dusk 
of the Gods”. With Musical Examples of the Leading Motives 
of Each Drama. By Gustave Kobbe. Cloth, 15/-. 

Description and analysis go hand in hand with the narration of 
the story. Musical examples are given as aids to the identification 
of the leading motives and an index makes it easy for any reader 
to turn up any particular motive instantly. 


WIT AND MIRTH: OR PILLS TO PURGE MELANCHOLY. 
Edited by Thomas D’Urfey. Introduction by Cyrus L. 
Day. A facsimile reproduction of the 1876 reprint of the 
original edition of 1719-20. This is a famous collection 
of songs, poems and ballads, all with music, a few dating 
from the Elizabethan period, but the majority from the 
second half of the 17th century. Three volumes. Goth, £8. 





VIOLIN AND STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS 

kDVICE TO VIOLIN STUDEOTS.<^ 

the Utmost Value to every Violinist. By Wallace iu 

Cloth, 8/-. Paper covers, 5/-. 

UDS TO ELEMENTARY VIOLIN PLAYING. B, to® 
Pulver. Cloth, 12/-. 

be based on true AnatomicalPrmciples. By 
M.D., Professor of Anatomy. Cloth, 8/ . 

ART OF VIOLONCELLO FUWjJ" 



UV/Hj - 

Numerous Diagrams 


-JATS WITH VIOLINISTS. By Wallace Ritchie. Cl 

A Critic^ 

ERMAN VIOLIN MAKERS. By FBmoLmHA^A^ rf 
Dictionary of German Violin Mak 0 f their Work. 

Illustrating Characteristic and JnelMiJi g0 pla tes 

Translated by Walter Stewart. 64 pages ot 
in half-tone, 12 X10 mches. Cloth, £5/10/ ^ 

This book is written by one 0 P fhScontribution to 

irope, this status assuring the importance oi 

Dlin connoisseurship. . ^ p | at>< 

About 80 fine German instruments axe repr^njedin ^ £Xtra . 

this book, the majority b y two view, w Goo(J) representative 
ustrated by separate scroll pictures. ^ purpose of 

amples of the German masters a short d«criph« 

oviding the most informative lllustra . ’ , name in the tex • 

neral treatment accompanies ,“ habe tical plan- 

le arrangement of the text is on an alphabetical p ^ 

Fridolin Hamma’s book is one of tb ® “f^S^oconnoisseur 
>ns of our time to violin literature, a w 
• maker should miss. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN and other Instruments Played 
on with the Bow from the Remotest Times to the Present. 
Also an Account of the Principal Makers. Coloured Frontis¬ 
piece and numerous Illustrations and Figures. By W. Sandys, 
F.S.A., and S. A. Forster. Cloth, £2. 

This well-known book, first published in 1864, is especially 
valuable in connection with the instrument makers of the English 
school, and is the chief literary source of information concerning 
our old native craftsmen. It is good to bear in mind that as Simon 
Forster was a skilled and experienced instrument worker, the 
technical notes to be discovered in the pages of this book in which 
he collaborated are worthy of attention. 

HISTORY OF THE VIOLONCELLO, the Viol da Gamba, their 
Precursors and Collateral Instruments. By E. S. J. Van der 
Straeten. With Biographies of all the Most Eminent Players 
of every Country. Reprint of the rare Original Edition of 
1914, most of which was unfortunately burnt. In preparation. 

HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL VIOLINIST. By 
Oscar Cremer. Cloth, 9/-. 

HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN. By J. Broadhouse. Revised Edition. 
Folding Plates and many Diagrams, Figures, etc. Cloth, IS/-. 

HOW TO PLAY THE FIDDLE. For Beginners on the Violin. 
By H. W. and G. Gresswell. Paper covers, 4/-. 

HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS and other Musical Instruments. 
By Alfred F. Common. With Diagrams. Boards, 10/-. 

INFORMATION FOR PLAYERS, Owners, Dealers and Makers 
of Bow Instruments, also for String Manufacturers. Taken 
from Personal Experiences, Studies and Observations. By 
William Hepworth. Boards, 10/-. 

A MUSICAL ZOO. Twenty-four Illustrations displaying the 
Ornamental Application of Animal Forms to Musical Instru¬ 
ments (Violins, Viol da Gambas, Guitars, Pochette, Serpent, 
etc.). Drawn from the Carved Examples by Henry Saint- 
Georoe. Paper covers, 4/-. 

NOTABLE VIOLIN SOLOS: How to Play Them. By E. van der 
Straeten. Boards, 16/—. 

NOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADIVARI. With a Theoretical 
Analysis of the Bow and Remarks on Tourte. By F. J. Fetis. 
Cloth, £1/1/-. 

First published in 1864, this book is of particular value be¬ 
cause the facts and ideas contained in it were given to the author 
by the great violin maker Vuillaume. 
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OLD VIOLINS AND VIOLIN LORE, Famous Makers of Cre¬ 
mona and Brescia, and of England, France and Gtnnaay 
(with Biographical Dictionary), Famous Players, and Ch^ters 
on Varnish, Strings and Bows, with 13 full-page plates. By 
H. R. Haweis. Cloth, £1/10/—. 

A delightful informal account of famous makers, players and 
collectors. In matters pertaining to old vioto. fe author u ^ 
as a specialist and, moreover, one who writes m a pleasant no g 
stvle which cannot be said of all specialists. He discourses about 
Italian French and English violins, about varnish, strings, l»ws, 

a dictionary of violin makers and a bibhograp y. r or 

for reading, and also for reference, and m its lighter pages tor 

recreation. 

PLAYING AT SIGHT FOR VIOLINISTS and Others in an 
Orchestra. By Sydney Twinn. Paper covers, 4/ . 

ROYSTON-S PROGRESSIVE VKUNTtOT WJ 
tions giving Correct Position for Hand, Wrist ana rw* 

Folio, 3/-. 

SKETCHES OF GREAT PIANISTS AND GREAT 

Biographical and Anecdotal, with Acco Ole Bull, 

Early Violinists. Viotti, Spohr, ■> , riara) Chopin, 

Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann • 

Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt. By G. T. Ferris. u> 

TONAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS FOR ^OUN- totro^ 

ductory to the Unusual Intonation and trmgerg^ p 
Advanced Modem Music. By Sydney Twinn. muo, / 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE_AND 

THE VIOLIN and al1 other Bow m bst Cd* 

Augustus Otto. Together with am Aceo Instruments, 

brated Makers and of the Charactenstics o 

Cloth, 15/—. .mivr Rv 

VIOLIN AND CELLO BUILDING AND p^^Cloth,'l8/-- 
Robert Alton. With 82 diagrams and P • Hn and 

Robert Alton gave forty years t0 ^tih'aniateur 

its construction and was in close touch wit .5 several tools 
and professional, all over the world, ”LiS»h and has proved 
by reason of actual experience at ^f j^nrk’reauired of them, 
that they are entirely satisfactory for the wo Q ^ cellos, 
He has carried out innumerable repairs to violins, bows 
and is entirely practical. . I 

THE VIOLIN AND OLD VIOLIN MAKERS- Being a^ MaJ0N 
and Biographical Account of the Viol • ^id Masters. 
Clarke. With Facsimiles of Labels used by u.u 
Cloth, 12/-. 
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VIOLIN HARMONICS. What They Are and How to Play Them. 
By C. E. Jacomb. Cloth, 6/-. 

THE VIOLIN HUNTER. The Life Story of Luigi Tarisio, the 
Great Collector of Violins. By W. A. Silverman. Cloth, 
£ 1 / 10 /-. 

Luigi Tarisio had a fascinating career in the early 19th century 
discovering Cremona violins in Italy where they had lain forgotten 
and gathering dust for years, and bringing them to the dealers 
and collectors of Paris and London. In this book on violin 
romance and history, the author tells Luigi Tarisio’s life story 
for the first time. 

VIOLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY and its German Origin. 
By Dr. E. Schebek. Boards, 8/-. 

VIOLIN TECHNICS, or How to Become a Violinist. Exact 
Instructions, Step by Step, for its Accomplishment with or 
without a Teacher. By “First Violin”. Paper covers, 4/-. 

VIOLINIST’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. Containing 
the Explanation of about 4,000 Words, Phrases, Signs, Refer¬ 
ences, etc., Foreign, as well as English, used in the Study of 
the Violin. By F. B. Emery. Cloth, 15/-. 

WELL-KNOWN VIOLONCELLO SOLOS. How to Play Them. 
By E. van der Straetbn. Cloth 18/-. Paper covers, 9/-. 





ORGAN 

ART OF ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT_IN_THEjCHURCH 
SERVICES. By W. L. Twinning, F.R.C.O. Boards, 4/ . 

IHE CHURCH ORGAN. An 

IHE^^CE OF IHE ORGAN IN HISTORY. B, D» 

^ ON ™ PBHAL ORGAN. » H*o* ^ - 
Control. By Thomas Casson. Boards, 9/ . 

MODERN ORGAN BUILDING . By WAJ-m aad 

(Organ Builders). Rra £? ca L]?K reear d to Pneumatic Action 
Organ Construction with especial reg . , g^jon, Re- 
and Chapters on Tuning, Voicing, etc. Tbnd ^ 

vised. 116 Illustrations,. ndudbnc ™ ao th, £2/15/-. 
Reproduced from actual Working Drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN ™NING, Ue How *md ^system of 

Explaining the Nature of the Organnpe an 

Equal Temperament. By Hermann Smtth. u ’ 

NEW ORGAN PRINCffLES ANDJDMJ ■*$**%£„ ~m- 
A Guide to Phrasing ^ R ^% e Tcovers, 4/-. 
proved Organ Playmg. By T. white. 

THE ORGAN FIFTY YEARS HENCE. Sese^t Tend'endes. 
ment in the Light of its J?ast.History 
By Francis Burgess. 1908. Paper co , 

THE ORGAN, WAITINGS A^OTHERU^ CAPABDJT- 

Pa- (A » NO., » 

rest unprinted). Paper covers, £ paper 

REFORM IN ORGAN BUILDING. By Thomas 

covers, 4/-. - .. - r Makers. With 

SOME CONTINENTAL ORGANS fa Germany and 

Specifications of many of tlm fine txmnp^ 

Switzerland. By James I. Wedgwood, u 

TECHNICS OF ORGAN JEVO^BoaX,4/-- 

Teaching Examinations. By R. A. JEvor. ^ ^ 

TECHNICS OF TEE ORGAN. An‘ ^“^therewith. Spend 
many Points and Difficulties co 0 f Accessories, 

Treatment of Rhythm, Muumisationof the Tone and 

Extemporisation, Expressive Regulaho^m ^ 

Accompaniment. By Edwin Evans. 




MUSICAL THEORY, PIANO 
TECHNIQUE, SINGING, ETC. 

THE AMATEUR VOCALIST. A Guide to Singing. With Useful 
Hints on Voice Production, Song Preparation, etc. By Walter 
L. Twinning, F.R.C.O. Limp cloth, 2/-. 

THE APPROACH TO LISZT. A Course of Modern Tonal- 
Technique for the Piano, in the form of Graded Studies from 
the Moderately Difficult to the Master Stage. By Herbert 
Wbsterby, Folio, 6/-. 

THE ART OF MODULATING. Modulating at the Pianoforte. 
By H. C. Banister. Cloth, 6/-. Paper covers, 4/-. 

THE ART OF MODULATION. Shows at a Glance the Modulations 
from one Key to any other in the Octave, consisting of 1,008 
Modulations. Edited by C. Zoeller. Paper covers, 5/-. 

THE ART OF TUNING THE PIANOFORTE. System founded 
on the Theory of Equal Temperament. By Hermann Smith. 
Boards, 10/-. 

THE ART OF VOCAL EXPRESSION. A Popular Handbook 
for Speakers, Singers, Teachers and Elocutionists. By the 
Rev. Chas. Gib. Cloth, 5/-. Paper covers, 3/-. 

THE ARTIST AT THE PIANO. Essays on the Art of Musical 
Interpretation. By George Woodhouse. Boards, 9/-. 

THE BYRD ORGAN BOOK, for Piano or Organ. A Collection 
of 21 Pieces. By William Byrd. Edited by M. H. Glyn. 
Folio, 8/-. 

THE CENTRAL POINT IN BEAUTIFUL VOICE PRODUC¬ 
TION. By H. Travers Adams, M.A. Paper covers, 3/-. 

COMPEND OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. By P. Baker. A 
Guide with Notes, Hints and Articles on the Study of Exam¬ 
ination Questions. Cloth, 6/-. Paper covers, 4/-. 

THE CONDUCTOR, THE THEORY OF HIS ART. By Hector 
Berlioz. Paper covers, 5/-. 

DELIVERY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
C. A. Ehrenfechter. Cloth, 7/-. 

THE DEPPE FINGER EXERCISES for Rapidly Developing an 
Artistic Touch. By Amy Fay. Folio, English Fingering, 2/-. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SIGHT SINGING. Combining 
the Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations. By J. W. Rosstogton, 
L.R.A.M. Cloth, 4/-. Paper covers, 2/-. 
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ELEMENTARY MUSIC. By Dr. Westbrook. Cloth, 4/- Paper 
covers, 2/-. 

ESSENTIALS IN MUSIC STUDY FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
By Rev. E. H. Melling. Cloth, 5/-. Paper covers, 3/-. 

EXAMINATION CANDIDATE’S GUIDE to Scale and Arpeggio 
Piano Playing(with Tests). By W. Manhire. Paper covers. 3 - 

EXAMINATION TEST QUESTIONS. 

the Pupil’s Written Answers. By Walter l. ,wl 
F.R.C.O. No. 1, Musical Notation and Ttme^ 2, 
tion of Scales; No. 3, Ornaments, No. 4, Intervals, / 

EXERCISES IN FIGURED BASS AND MELODY HARMON- 
IZATION. By James Lyon, Mus.Doc. 4to, 4/ . 

ryampi FS OF FOUR-PART WRITING FROM FIGURED 
BASSES AND GIVEN MELODIES^ By^. Lvon-^/- ^ ^ 
These exercises are printed m °P®" * c0 k t0 Exercises in 
score reading tests. This volume forms a key 
Figured Bass by the same author (see above). 

EXERCISES ON GENERAL E LLML^^ Y 4/ N . ItS,C ' A 000 
for Beginners. By K. Paige. Paper covers, 4/ 

EXTEMPORISING AT THE PIAN^ MADE EAf^A^^ 
for Beginners. By Rev. E. H. Melling. r<^ 

GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG COMPOSER. By Rev E H M 

F.R.C.O. Paper covers, 3/-. 

HANDBOOK OF MUSICAL FORM. By E- van der 
Boards, 9/-. Paper covers, 4/- 

THE HARM° NI SING OF MELODIES^A^Textbook for Studen 

and Beginners. By H. C. banister- f 

HARMONY, EASILY AND 

By Paul Colberg. Cloth, 7/-- Paper 

HOW TO ACCOMPANY AT THE Ji^Accornpanhnent and 
(Plain Accompaniment 
Practical Harmony for Accompan 

HOW TO ATTAIN THE SINGING 

of its Mysteries. By A. Richards Broad, bo 

HOW TO COMPOSE WITHIN THE LYRIC FORM- 
Evans, F.R.C.O. Cloth, 6/-. 
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HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES. With Hints on Writing 
for Strings and Pianoforte Accompaniments. By J. Henry 
Bridger, Mus.Bac. Cloth, 6/-. 

HOW TO MEMORISE MUSIC. By C. F. Kenyon. With 
numerous Music Examples. Cloth, 8/-. 

HOW TO PLAY 110 FAVOURITE PIANO SOLOS. Being the 
4 Series complete in 1 vol. of Well-Known Piano Solos. By 
Charles W. Wilkinson. Cloth, 12/-. 

HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. Treatise on Accompaniment 
from Score on the Organ or Piano. By F. Fetis. Cloth, 8/-. 

HOW TO SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. By E. Philp. Paper 
covers, 1/-. 

HOW TO STUDY THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF THE 
GREAT COMPOSERS. By Herbert Westbrby, Mus.Bac. 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Scarlatti, Mozart, Clementi, C. P. E. 
Bach, Beethoven. Cloth, 13/-. 

The following issued singly: C. P. E. Bach and Haydn, J. S. Bach, 
Clementi, Mozart, D. Scarlatti. Paper covers, 2/- each. 

HOW TO TEACH CLASS SINGING, and a Course of Outline 
Lessons which illustrate the psychological principles upon which 
successful tuition is based. By G. Humphreys. Cloth, 10/-. 

INDIVIDUALITY IN PIANO TOUCH. By Algernon H. Lindo 
and J. Alfred Johnstone. Paper covers, 3/-. 

INSTRUMENTS AND ART OF THE ORCHESTRA. An In¬ 
troductory Study. By P. W. de Courcy-Smalb. Boards, 6/-. 

INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC. By Herbert 
Westbrby, Mus.Bac.Lond. Paper covers, 2/-. 

METHOD OF INSTRUMENTATION. How to Write for the 
Orchestra and Arrange an Orchestral or Band Score. Illus¬ 
trated with Music Examples and various large folding Charts 
and Index. By Edwin Evans. Cloth, two volumes. 

Vol. 1. How to Write for Strings, Arrangement of Scoring and 
Preparation of Parts. With Charts. 10/-. 

Vol. II. How to Write for Wood, Brass and Drums, and 
Arrange a Band Score. With large folding Charts. 10/-. 

THE MODAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF PLAIN CHANT. A 
Practical Treatise. By Edwin Evans. Cloth, 12/-. 
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'TSSSatt: 

Over 100 Illustrations. Cloth, £1/1/- 

MUSICAL ANALYSIS. A Handbook for Students- By H- C 
Banister. Limp cloth, 5/-. Paper covers, 3/-. 

MUSICAL PRONOUNCING DlOTONARY. By^ Btca 
Concise Explanation and Pronunciation 
Paper covers, 2/-. 

NATURAL TECHNICS IN PIANOMASTERY._A Comg« 
and authoritative Manual, covering, every 
Playing. By Jacob Eisenberg. Cloth, la/- 

NOTES ON CONDUCTORS AND CONDUCTING. By T R 
Croger. Paper covers, 4/- . 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE TnSfi by 

the Ancient and Modern Singers-By ■ 0 f this celebrated 

Mr. Galliard. With music example. A reprint 

book, first published in 1743. Cloth, £1/1 _ 

ON CONDUCTING. By Richard Wagner. Transla Y 
Dannreuther. Boards, 13/- 

ORCHESTRAL AND BAND INSTOJ^TS. AShort^ 

SS&SSX'* " -• * 

PIANOFORTE TEACHER’S GUIDE^ B^Platoy 

by F. R. Ritter. Boards, 3/- Paper cove 

PRACTICAL GUIDE ^“rv^W^nHSi-Hardman With 
Notes for the OrchMtoa. By F W. » ma^ 

Music Examples and Diagrams. P P With 

PRIMARY COURSE IN THESk) for All Exam 

Hints on Answering Questions (Written wo ^ covers , 21- 

inations. By W. Manhire, LR-AM, etc. rape 

THE RUDIMENTS OF GREGORIAN M^SI covers, 2/- 
Burgess, F.S.A.. Sc. L,mp doth. 3/ - 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, Set r^datcs preparing for Jf 
with Answers, for Use of Can l B Howart 
E xaminations of R A M.,R.C.M. • * 

L.R.A.M. and AR.CM Paper agc and can* 

The Answers are always on the ri & . n t fo C correspond - 
covered over if desired, the Questions be g 
left hand pages. 
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SCHUMANN’S RULES AND MAXIMS FOR YOUNG MUSI¬ 
CIANS. Paper covers, 1/-. 


SIMPLICITY AND NATURALNESS IN VOICE PRODUC¬ 
TION. By Edwin Wareham Paper covers, 3/-. 

SPEECH DISTINCT AND PLEASING, or Why not Learn to 
Speak Correctly? A clear description of the mental and 
physical qualities on which the art of good speaking is founded. 
By Frank Philip. Cloth, 7/-. Paper covers, 4/-. 

STEPS IN HARMONY. With Copious Explanatory Examples 
and Graded Test Exercises. By C. Sibley. Boards, 6/-. 

THE STUDENT’S BOOK OF CHORDS. Explanation of their 
Inversions and Resolutions. By P. Needham. Paper covers, 2/-. 

THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE ART OF TEACHING THE 
PIANOFORTE. By C. R. H. Horrocks, L.R.A.M. With 
Extensive Graded List of Studies and Course of the Great 
Masters. Cloth, 12/-. 

STUDIES IN HISTORICAL FACTS AND MUSICAL FORM. 
Guide for a more Systematic Preparation of the General 
Knowledge Papers. By Percy Baker. Paper covers, 3/-. 

STUDIES IN MODULATION for Practical and Theoretical 
Purposes. By Percy Baker, F.R.C.O., etc. Paper covers, 3/-. 

SUCCESS IN AMATEUR OPERA. Instructions on Auditions, 
Equipment of the Society and the Conductor, Allocation of 
Rdles, Rehearsals, etc. By Hubert Brown. Cloth, 6/-. 

TECHNICAL STUDY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE PLAY¬ 
ING (Deppe’s Principles). By C. A. Ehrenfechter. With 
numerous music examples. Cloth, 6/-. 

102 TEST QUESTIONS ON THE GENERAL RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC. For Written or Oral Use. By W. Manhire. Paper 
covers, 1/-. 

TEXTBOOK OF VOCAL TRAINING AND PREPARATION 
FOR SONG INTERPRETATION. With a Section showing 
how to Determine Accurately by Pitch and Curve Graphs the 
special Suitability of Songs selected for particular Vocal 
Requirements. By Frank Philip. Cloth, 15/-. 

THEORY OF MUSIC FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS. With 
Answers given to all the Questions, and a Dictionary of 
necessary Musical Terms. By M. Sharp. Paper covers, 2/-. 
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THF THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. By Wan- 
fSward, U, M.Z). Illustrations. Cloth, 5/-. 

touch, phrasing andinterp^ahon. B, I. 
Alfred Johnstone. Clotn, o/ . 

TBANSPOS1TION AT SIGHT. For Sludrals d 0, «“ “* 
“SSyH. E. N,chol. Pap« cor*s, V- 

Thorp. Paper covers, 3/-. 

twenty lessons on t^ de^elopm^nt ^ G E 

VOICE. For Singers, Speakers ana 
Thorp. Limp cloth, 3/-. 

VOCAL SCIENCE AND ART M « ^ - ^ 

Tone W Rev. Chas. Gib. Cloth, 6/-. 

VOCAL SUC^, f 

By Rev. Chas. Gib. Cloth, 3/ • ro »~ 

THE VOICE AND ® IN ^ I ^ i ‘ se Pr By'c 11 W E Palmer Cloth, 5/-. 
but Comprehensive Treatise, y 

Paper covers, 3/-. ciuriNG. 

VOICE PRODUCTION P°E “XJCU^^ 2,- 
By Rev. E. H. Melung. Cloth, 
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